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C.  F.  D.  MOULE 


THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF 
I  PETER 

This  article  springs  in  part  from  a  critical  consideration  of  Professor  F.  L. 
Cross’s  /  Peter  y  a  Paschal  Liturgy  (Mowbray,  1954),  and  is  an  attempt,  first, 
to  define  difficulties  which  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  his 
thesis,  and  then  to  offer  an  alternative  suggestion.  But  first  of  all,  I  must 
express  my  gratitude  to  Dr  Cross  for  the  stimulus  of  his  lecture  and  my 
admiration  for  the  skill  and  brilliance  with  which  he  handles  the  material. 
My  only  hope  is  that  my  own  attempts  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
I  Peter  are  advanced  with  anything  like  as  much  modesty  as  his:  for  1  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  need  the  more  clemency. 

I 

The  data  with  which  we  have  to  work  are  notoriously  complicated.  Stripping 
them  down  to  the  minimum,  there  are  the  following,  which  1  present  in  two 
groups. 

(A)  (i)  The  writing  declares  itself  to  be  from  the  Apostle  Peter,  from 
Babylon,  to  Christian  communities  in  specified  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

(ii)  Eusebius  classes  it  as  among  the  writings  which  were  never  in  any 
doubt. 

On  the  other  hand, 

(iii)  demonstrable  traces  of  its  use  apparently  only  date  from  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  {c.  135);  the  Muratorian  Canon  omits  it  (though  that  may  only  be 
due  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  that  document)  ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  canon  of 
the  Syriac-speaking  Church  in  Mesopotamia  as  late  as  c.  350 — though  this 
applies  equally  to  James  and  I  John,  not  to  mention  the  smaller  Catholic 
Epistles  (see  W.  Bauer,  Der  Apostolos  der  Syrer  (1903),  pp.  40 ff.). 

(iv)  Moreover,  the  language  and  ideas  of  I  Peter  have  convinced  many 
that  it  is  post-Pauline  (see  F.  W.  Beare’s  commentary,  Blackwell  (1947),  p.  9)  ; 
and  one  asks,  in  any  case,  whether  a  Galilean  apostle  could  possibly  have 
written  so. 

(v)  Its  references  to  suffering  as  a  Christian  (iv.  15)  have  led  some  to  con¬ 
clude  that  its  date  is  likely  to  be  under  Trajan  (98-117),  in  whose  time  Pliny 
in  Bithynia  writes  about  indictments  of  Christians  as  such,  as  though  this 
presented  a  new  problem. 

Those  who  adhere  to  belief  in  its  Petrine  origin  have  to  attribute  (iii)  (late 
evidence  of  use)  to  chance,  (iv)  can  be  met,  I  think,  partly  by  recognizing 
that  there  was  a  common  framework  of  catechetical  instruction,  sufficient  to 
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explain  similarities  without  requiring  literary  dependence  on  Paul.^  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  meet  it  also  partly  by  postulating  mediation  by  Silvanus 
as  an  amanuensis  (so  Selwyn  etc.).*  (v)  (the  question  of  persecutions)  is  not, 
I  think,  conclusive  :  to  this  we  shall  return  later. 

(B)  Meanwhile  there  is  another  set  of  data  to  be  reckoned  with — the  form 
and  contents  of  this  writing.  These  will  be  alluded  to  in  more  detail  later,  but 
the  outstanding  feature  is  the  difference  between  the  first,  and  larger,  section 
and  the  second  which  starts  at  iv.  12,  after  a  very  evident  break  marked  by 
the  doxology  and  ‘  Amen  ’  of  iv.  11. 

This  has  led  to  many  partition  theories,  of  which  two  are  instanced,  while 
this  article  ventures  to  add  one  more,  but  of  a  different  sort. 

Streeter*  conjectured  that  this  so-called  Epistle  comprised  (a)  a  sermon 
to  a  group  of  baptized  persons  (i.  3-iv.  1 1),  (b)  a  letter  of  encouragement  in 
time  of  persecution  (iv.  12-v.  1 1).  Both,  he  thought,  might  have  been  by  the 
Elder  Aristion  {c.  90),  who  may  have  been  Bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time  of 
the  persecution  there  referred  to  in  Rev.  ii.  10.  Later,  these  two  documents 
were  turned,  Streeter  conjectured,  into  a  ‘Petrine’  epistle  by  someone, 
possibly  at  Sinope  in  Pliny’s  time,  who  added  the  address  (i.  i  f.)  and  the 
salutation  (v.  12-14).  The  church  order  implied  in  the  writing  is,  Streeter 
held,  far  in  advance  of  that  implied  in  the  Paulines  :  elders  are  in  danger  of 
‘lording  it  over  the  flock’,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  Shepherd  and  Episcopus, 
etc.  ;  and  the  gulf  between  the  Pauline  situation  and  that  implied  for  Asia 
by  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  might  be  bridged,  he  suggested,  by  just  such 
leaders  as  the  Elder  John  for  Ephesus  and  the  Elder  Aristion  for  Smyrna. 
His  other  arguments  for  a  comparatively  late  date  turn  on  his  answers  to  the 
problems  presented  by  the  data  under  (A)  above,  though  he  does  not  wish 
to  place  any  part  of  the  writing  as  late  as  Trajan,  except  the  epistolary 
gfreetings  and  farewell. 

Beare  {op.  at.)  likewise  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  what  he  regards 
as  the  real  epistle  (i.  i  f.,  iv.  12-end)  and  the  much  more  formal  homily, 
i.  3-iv.  1 1.  He,  too,  is  inclined  to  allow  that  the  two  parts  are  by  one  writer; 
and  he,  too,  is  convinced  (by  his  answer  to  the  data  under  (A))  that  this 
was  not  St  Peter. 

II 

We  turn,  now,  to  another  type  of  approach.  H.  Preisker,  in  his  additions  to 
the  posthumous  edition  of  H.  Windisch’s  commentary  (3rd  ed.,  Tübingen, 

*  See  Carrington,  The  Primitive  Christian  Catechism  (1940),  and  Selwyn’t  commentary;  and  a 
useful  summary  of  the  position  in  Bo  Reicke,  ‘The  Disobedient  Spirits  and  Christian  Baptism’, 
Acta  Sem.  Seat.  Upsal.  xni  (1946),  p.  329.  But  see  also  the  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
argument  regarding  I  Peter  exptMed  by  C.  L.  Mitton,  ‘The  Relationship  between  I  Peter  and 
Ephesians*  {J.TS.  n.s.  i,  i  (1950),  pp.  Syffi).  He  argues  for  the  dependence  of  I  Peter  on  Ephesians. 
Yet,  are  his  examples  conclusive? 

*  But,  as  W.  L.  Knox  pointed  out  (reviewing  Selwyn  in  Theology,  vol.  49  (1946),  p.  343),  if 
Silvanus  drafted  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  up  to  the  style  of  1  Peter. 

*  The  Primitive  Church  (Macmillan,  1929). 
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1951),  offers  a  liturgical  solution  to  the  problem  presented  by  the  apparent 
discrepancies  between,  and  within,  the  sections  of  the  epistle.  In  treating 
it  as  liturgical,  he  had  been  anticipated  (as  Dr  Cross  points  out)  by  Perdel- 
witz  {Die  Mysterienreligion  und  das  Problem  des  I.  Petrusbriefes  (191 1))  and  Bome- 
mann  (‘Der  erste  Petrusbrief — eine  Taufrede  des  Silvanus?’,  xix 

(1919),  pp.  143  ff.).  But  Preisker’s  presentation  of  the  liturgical  idea  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  important  antecedent  to  Dr  Cross’s  work. 

Preisker  found  in  I  Peter  a  baptismal  liturgy,  with  the  following  sections 
and  sub-sections. 

(I)  i.  3-iv.  II  is  for  the  baptizands,  and  consists  of: 

(i)  A  Prayer-Psalm,  i.  3-12,  strongly  eschatological;  çpoupouiiévouç  {v.  5) 
is  a  reference  to  the  coming  safety  of  the  baptizands. 

(ii)  Instruction,  i.  13-21  (cf.  Lev.  xix.  2),  with  formal,  credal  phrases 
{vv.  17,  18  f.,  21).  fevi^lÖTiTe  (v.  15)  points  to  the  imminent  baptism.  Law 
and  Gospel  are  here  combined;  eyes  are  turned  to  the  glorious  End. 

(iii)  Between  i.  21  and  22  the  baptism  itself  takes  place,  for  n.b.  the  tenses 
and  the  phrases  of  vv.  22  f. 

(iv)  Baptismal  Dedication,  i.  22-5  (note  the  solid  morality  of  it,  avoiding 
mere  ecstasy  and  exaltation). 

(v)  A  Festal  Song  in  three  strophes  ii.  1-3,  4  f.,  9  f.  (contributed  by  some 
inspired  member  of  the  congregation). 

(vi)  Exhortation,  ii.  ii-iii.  12,  including  (ii.  21-4)  a  Song  about  Christ 
(perhaps  derived  from  elsewhere). 

(vii)  A  Revelation,  iii.  13-iv.  7a  (with  peculiarities  of  style). 

(viii)  An  epistolary  equivalent  to  the  Closing  Prayer,  iv.  yb-iic.  The 
newly  baptized  are  here  no  longer  guests  but  active  participants  in  the 
spiritual  gifts  and  duties. 

(II)  iv.  12  ff.  is  a  Closing  Service  for  the  whole  congregation  (note,  now, 
the  reference  to  actual  sufferings,  while  previously  they  had  been  alluded  to 
as  only  potential)  : 

(i)  A  Revelation,  iv.  12-19  (ideas  from  iii.  13-17,  iv.  i-7a  are  renewed). 

(ii)  Exhortation,  v.  1-9. 

(iii)  Closing  Blessing,  v.  10. 

(iv)  Closing  Doxology,  v.  1 1 . 

i.  I  f.  and  v.  12-14  provide  opening  and  closing  epistolary  formulae. 

Thus  Preisker  sought  to  explain  the  apparent  discrepancies  within 
I  Peter — ^in  particular  the  changes  of  tense,  and  the  fact  that  iv.  12  alludes 
to  actual  sufferings,  whereas  until  then  the  suffering  is  only  potential:  it  is 
only  when  the  whole  congregation  is  addressed  that  the  sufferings,  which 
do  not  belong  to  those  outside  the  Church,  are  spoken  of  as  a  fact. 

In  short,  it  is  a  Roman  Baptismal  Liturgy,  which  was  eventually  written 
down  and  of  which  the  several  parts  were  put  together  by  Silvanus  (a  second 
or  third  generation  Christian).  St  Peter  had  been  martyred  within  recent 
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years,  and  the  Roman  Christians  send  this  liturgy  (in  the  Apostle’s  spirit, 
as  they  believe)  as  a  greeting  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  which  had  known  him. 

Dr  Cross’s  thesis  {op.  cit.),  advanced  with  the  greatest  modesty  and 
caution,  is  an  expansion  of  Prebker’s:  not  only  is  1  Peter  a  Baptismal 
Liturgy;  it  is  substantially  the  celebrant’s  part  of  the  Baptismal  Eucharist  of 
the  Paschal  Vigil. 

He  was  led  thus  to  connect  it  with  the  Paschal  season  by  noting  the 
remarkable  frequency  of  irdaxoa,  iràôripa  and  recalling  the  way  in  which 
(e.g.)  Melito  of  Sardis  makes  use  of  the  paronomasia  udoxco  and  iràoxa* 
If  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  ‘setting  in  life’  for  the  suffering  (until  zis 
late  as  Trajan),  may  not  the  suffering  motif  be  due  rather  to  the  Pasch 
setting? 

Following  this  clue.  Dr  Cross  finds  other  references  both  to  the  paschal 
season  and  to  the  baptismal  practice  of  the  Church  (e.g.  i.  13  girding  up  the 
loins,  iii.  3  the  deposition  of  ornaments  before  going  down  into  the  bath), 
as  well  as  agreeing  with  Preisker  in  locating  the  baptism  itself  between  vv.  2 1 
and  22  of  ch.  i;  and  he  shares  with  certain  others  the  suspicion  that 
èyEÛaao^E  in  ii.  3  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Baptismal  Eucharist. 


Ill 

For  my  own  part  I  whole-heartedly  agree  that  I  Peter  is  concerned  with 
baptism — who,  indeed,  could  deny  it?  But  this  much  is  true,  of  course,  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  vi.  Col.  ii.  Heb.  vi,  to  go  no 
further),  and,  in  itself,  it  proves  no  more  than  that  the  early  Church  writers 
continually  had  the  ‘  pattern  ’  of  baptism  in  mind,  and  often  cast  the  Gospel 
into  that  dramatic  form.  The  sacraments  were  vehicles  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Gospel  was  sacramental,  and  the  two  are  virtually  inseparable. 

It  is  another  matter  to  detect  here  an  actual  liturgy — the  words  used 
actually  at  a  celebration  of  a  baptism  or  a  baptism-and-eucharist;  and  it  is 
there  that  I  still  find  myself  unconvinced,  even  allowing  for  the  fact,  as 
Dr  Cross  justly  |X)ints  out,  that  at  this  early  stage  of  development  a  clear 
distinction  between  liturgy  and  homily  could  not  have  been  drawn. 

The  following  are  my  reasons. 

(i)  The  ‘suffering’  allusions  can  be  more  convincingly  accounted  for 
than  by  the  paschal  paronomasia.  Of  this,  more  anon. 

(ii)  I  do  not  find  it  easy  (as  Preisker  and  Cross  apparently  do)  to  conceive 
how  a  liturgy-homily,  shorn  of  its  ‘rubrics’  (which,  of  course,  were  probably 
oral),  but  with  its  changing  tenses  and  broken  sequences  all  retained,  could 
have  been  hastily  dressed  up  as  a  letter  and  sent  off  (without  a  word  of 
explanation)  to  Christians  who  had  not  witnessed  its  original  setting. 

(iii)  If  the  Exodus-motif  is  really  as  strong  as  the  paschal  thesis  requires, 
why  did  the  Celebrant  miss  the  golden  opportunity  of  applying  the  Wilderness 
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figures  to  baptism  (the  cloud  and  the  sea,  as  in  I  Cor.  x),  and,  instead,  use 
the  far  less  appropriate  figure  of  the  Flood? 

(iv)  Bomemann  {op.  cit.  pp.  146  ff.)  noted  the  prominence  of  Ps.  xxxiv 
(LXX  xxxiii)  in  the  epistle.  He  suggests  (p.  16 1)  that  it  was  actually  read 
before  the  homily  which  I  Peter  represents,  and  he  draws  up  an  impressive 
list  of  parallels,  including  the  following  (the  Petrine  reference  in  each  case 
is  followed  by  the  verse  or  verses  of  the  Psalm  in  the  LXX)  :  i.  3/2;  ii.  3/9; 
ii.  4/6;  ii.  6/6;  iii.  10-13/13-17;  v.  5/19;  and  other  echoes  are  noted  on 
pp.  149  f.  But  there  appears  to  be.  Miss  A.  Guilding  of  Sheffield  University 
tells  me,  ‘  no  evidence  for  the  paschal  connexion  of  Ps.  xxxiv  (nor  indeed  for 
its  connexion  with  any  other  Jewish  feast),  except  that  in  Midrash  Rabbah 
V.  9  of  the  Psalm  is  connected  with  Exod.  xii.  22  and  v.  23. .  .is  connected 
with  the  first  Passover  and  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn’.^  This  does  not, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  encourage  the  connexion  of  I  Peter  as  a  whole  with  a 
paschal  setting,  though  of  course  there  is  no  knowing  what  liberties  the 
Christian  calendar  had  already  begun  to  take  with  the  Jewish  festival 
traditions. 

(v)  There  are  certain  smaller  details  also  where  I  fail  to  find  Dr  Gross 
convincing: 

(a)  On  p.  20  he  argues  that  the  theological  significance  of  iv.  ib  (‘he 
that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin’)  requires  the  paschal 
context  to  bring  it  out.  But  this  verse  is  in  a  context  which  (as  I  have  agreed) 
is  already  baptismal;  and  baptism  itself  is  quite  sufficient  without  the  special 
Pasch  motif  to  explain  it.  Christians  knew  that  they  must  suffer,  if  not 
literal  death,  at  any  rate  that  death  and  burial  with  Christ  which  are 
baptism. 

{b)  On  p.  21  he  argues  that  to  give  CriropieveÏTS  in  ii.  20  the  moral  con¬ 
notation  of  ‘take  it  patiently’  (so  English  versions)  it  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
suppose  the  religious  basis  of  all  suffering  by  the  Christian — namely  its 
relation  to  Christ,  the  archetypal  Sufferer.  Granted:  but  that  does  not 
require  a  paschal  context,  any  more  than  II  Thess.  iii.  5,  II  Tim.  ii.  10,  12, 
Rev.  i.  9.  And  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in  i.  1 1  xà  els  Xpjorôv  Troöi^uorra 
can  conceivably  be  taken  (p.  22)  as  ‘the  sufferings  of  Christ’s  people  in 
mystical  union  with  Him’.  Neither  this,  nor  the  interpretation  in  Selwyn’s 
commentary  (‘the  sufferings  of  the  Christward  road’)  is  nearly  as  natural 
as  to  take  the  prophets  of  i.  10  as  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  xà 
els  Xpioxôv  Trofli^morra  as  the  sufferings  which  were  destined  for  Christ. 

(c)  On  pp.  23  f.  Cross  argues  that  the  paschal  setting  is  required  to  explain 
the  startling  combination  of  joy  and  suffering.  In  reply,  need  one  do  more 
than  point  to  Acts  v.  41  and  all  the  passages  of  which  that  is  typical?  Is 

*  Miss  Guilding  has  a  very  interesting  suggestion  to  make  about  I  Peter  in  relation  to  Psalms 
and  lections:  but  I  will  not  spoil  her  story  by  telling  it  prematurely.  It  does  not  substantially  alter 
mine. 
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there  any  more  obvious  characteristic  of  Christianity  at  all  times  and  not 
alone  at  Pasch? 

{d)  On  p.  25,  discussing  the  <5tva3c»)aduEvoi  Tàs  609009  of  i.  13,  Cross 
claims  Luke  xii.  35  as  the  only  other  N.T.  use  of  the  verb  3Cibvvupi  (here 
TTEpijcbvvuiit)  used  for  ‘girding  up’.  But  has  he  not  forgotten  Acts  xii.  8 
300001  Kol  CrnOÔTiooi  t6  oovÔOXià  oou  and  Eph.  vi.  14  iTEpi3cooduEvoi  Tfiv 
ôoçOv  Opcov  êv  <4Xti6e(9?  Incidentally,  Acts  xii.  8  is  in  a  confessedly  paschal 
context  {v.  3),  and  in  both  Acts  and  Ephesians  we  are  given  not  only  girding 
but  also  shoes!  I  Peter  can  provide  no  paschal  shoes  upon  the  feet! 

(«)  The  intrusion  of  the  mention  of  baptism  into  a  credal  passage  is 
claimed  (pp.  28  f.)  as  pointing  to  an  occasion  when  baptism  was  actually 
in  view.  But  in  the  N.T.,  the  theme  of  baptism  and  the  creed  are  constantly 
linked  :  if  baptism  is  credal,  the  creed  is  also  baptismal  ;  and  the  conjunction 
does  not  prove  the  enactment  of  an  actual  baptism  (see  above,  p.  4). 

(/)  Dr  Cross  agrees  (p.  30)  with  Preisker  that  the  vöv  of  i.  12,  ii.  10  {bis), 
25,  iii.  21,  the  dpxi  of  i.  6,  8,  and  the  àpTiyéwriTa  of  ii.  2  help  to  indicate 
that  the  rite  is  actually  in  progress,  ‘now’.  He  admits  that  the  argument 
has  been  over-pressed.  But  will  it,  in  fact,  bear  any  weight  at  all?  The  first 
two  dpTi  passages  are  concerned  with  the  present  suffering  and  walking  by 
faith,  as  contrasted  with  the  glory  to  come  ;  they  are  thus  irrelevant.  Of  the 
vOv  passages,  the  first  is  irrelevant  if  (as  seems  natural — see  above,  p.  5) 
the  passage  is  interpreted  of  O.T.  prophecy  in  contrast  to  the  new  Christian 
era.  The  other  four  occurrences  would  certainly  fit  perfectly  well  into  a 
baptism  actually  in  progress — especially  iii.  21  (6  xal  Opos  dvrfTvnrov  vOv 
ac03Ei  ßdimapa).  But  not  one  of  them  is  out  of  place  in  a  simple  ‘dispen- 
sational’  view  of  things  as  in  i.  12:  once  thus,  now  thus;  once  the  Flood,  now 
(in  the  present  dispensation)  baptism. 

There  remains  the  àpxiyéwTiTa  ppéçii  of  ii.  2.  This  is  by  far  the  best  for 
Dr  Cross’s  purpose  (as  Bomemann,  op.  cit.  pp.  155  f.,  had  shown).  And  it  is 
(>erfectly  true  that  the  other  two  instances  of  yàXa  used  metaphorically  in 
the  N.T.,  I  Cor.  iii.  2,  Heb.  v.  12  f.,  are  of  young  or  ‘arrested’  believers. 
Yet  not  even  this  phrase,  côç  dpTiyéwTjTa  ^péçri  t6  XoyiKÔv  &5oXov  yàXa 
è7nTrodi‘|(TGrTE,  as  it  seems  to  me,  need  necessarily  mean  more  than  ‘long  for 
spiritual  nourishment  as  eagerly  as  newly  bom  babies  do  for  physical 
nourishment’.  After  all,  of  any  Christians  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  been 
reborn  (i.  3);  and  is  I  Pet.  ii.  2  saying  more  than  Jas.  i.  21  5éÇaa6E  t6v 
SU9UTOV  X6yov?  No  doubt  both  passages  are  baptismal  in  reference;  but  is 
there  any  need  to  press  the  àpTi-  ,  to  imply  that  baptism  took  place  a 
moment  ago?  The  argument  is  certainly  not  without  force,  and  I  admit  that 
it  would  be  impressive  cumulatively.  But  it  needs  more  grains  to  go  with  it 
before  it  forms  a  heap.  In  passing,  the  xéKva  CrrroKofjç  of  i.  13  could  easily  be 
translated  ‘  obedient  children  ’,  in  line  with  the  theme  of  new  birth  ;  but  it  could 
equally  well  mean  (by  the  familiar  Semitic  idiom)  simply  ‘obedient  people’. 
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(g)  On  p.  34  Cross  suggests  that  i.  23  5ià  X6you  k.t.X.  and  i.  25  t6  t6 
afocyyeXioôèv  elç  ûpSs  may  be  allusions  to  the  baptismal  formula.  But  it  is 
wildly  improbable  that  this  would  be  spoken  of  as  eOocyyEXicrôév,  ‘proclaimed 
as  good  news’;  while  ‘the  word  of  God’  is  a  perfectly  natural  description  of 
the  Gospel  (cf.  Jas.  i.  18). 

(h)  On  the  same  page  he  most  ingeniously  relates  the  passage  about  the 
women’s  ornaments  (iii.  3  ff.)  with  the  Hippolytean  rules  for  women  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  down  into  the  baptismal  bath.  But  the  parallel  is  not  really 
very  apt;  for  the  Petrine  theme  is  ‘not  gold  but  good  character’  (exactly  as 
in  I  Tim.  ii.  9  f.),  which  would  fall  rather  flat  if  the  women  were  shortly 
going  to  resume  their  finery  after  baptism. 

(t)  On  p.  39,  returning  to  the  association  of  irdoxw  with  Pasch,  Gross 
translates  iii.  14  as  ‘But  if  ye  should  suffer  for  Righteousness  sake’.  But  the 
words  are  àXXà  el  xal  irdoxoiTe  which  clearly  mean  ‘  but  if  ye  should  suffer. . .  ’ 
(in  contrast  to  the  preceding  xal  tIs  Ô  kokcoocov  ûpâç. . .).  The  passage  quite 
clearly  means  ‘  If  you  are  good  citizens  you  are  not  likely  to  be  molested  ; 
but  if  you  should  suffer — provided  it  is  in  a  good  cause — it  is  only  cause  for 
gladness’.  There  is  no  ‘mystical’  sense  here,  but  a  straightforward  allusion 
to  the  possibility  of  actual  suffering. 

IV 

If,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  case  for  an  actual  baptismal  liturgy  seems 
precarious,  is  there  any  more  plausible  thesis?  It  is  for  others  to  judge 
whether  what  is  here  suggested  takes  us  any  nearer  to  a  solution. 

In  brief  my  suggestion  is  as  follows  : 

I  Peter  is  genuinely  epistolary  and  was  written  specifically  for  the  com¬ 
munities  indicated  in  the  greeting;  but  since  some  of  these  communities  were 
actually  suffering  persecution,  while  for  others  it  was  no  more  than  a 
possibility,  the  writer  sent  two  forms  of  epistle,  one  for  those  not  yet  under 
actual  duress  (i.  i-iv.  1 1  and  v.  12-14),  and  the  other — terser  and  swifter — 
for  those  who  were  in  the  refining  fire  (i.  i-ii.  10,  iv.  12-v.  14).  The  mes¬ 
sengers  were  bidden  read  the  appropriate  part  to  each  community  according 
to  the  situation;^  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  ultimately,  when 
apostolic  writings  were  being  collected,  the  two  ‘insets’  were  copied  con¬ 
tinuously,  one  after  the  other,  within  the  common  framework  of  salutation 
and  farewell. 

Some  points  of  detail  may  now  be  taken  up. 

(i)  Regarding  the  nature  of  the  persecution  implied  by  I  Peter,  it  is 
sometimes  argued  that  the  terms  are  too  close  to  the  situation  implied  by 
Pliny’s  correspondence  for  them  to  be  construed  as  anything  but  a  reference 
to  official  indictment.  In  particular,  iv.  15  f.  is  appealed  to:  you  must  not 

^  A  partial  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  (as  T.  W.  Manson  argued  in 
B.J.R.L.  XXXI,  ii  (Nov.  1948))  it  was  used  both  for  Rome  and,  with  ch.  xvi  sulded,  for  Ephesus. 
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suffer  as  a  criminal,  wç  (poveO;  KXéTTTTis  kokottoiôç  <îîs  (iAXoTpirrrlaKO-iros  * 
el  6è  <bs  odoxv/véoôco,  BoÇotjérco  6è  tôv  6eôv  èv  xdp  ôvàuom 

TOÛTCù.  This,  it  is  urged,  puts  the  being  a  Christian  on  the  same  level  as 
those  criminal  offences,  as  an  indictable  charge,  and  cannot  date  earlier 
than  the  time  when  Christianity  as  such  was  a  crime.  Moreover,  Professor 
J.  Knox  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  pointed^  to  a 
further  parallel  with  the  Pliny  situation.  Pliny  speaks  of  obstinacy  {per- 
tinacia)  as  deserving  to  be  punished,  whether  or  not  Christianity  as  such 
ought  to  be  indictable.  This,  suggests  Knox,  is  perhaps  the  point  of  I  Pet. 
iii.  1 6  àXXà  ucrà  irpoOrnTos  Kod  96ßou:  the  Christians  are  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  what  they  stand  for — but  with  such  humility  and  deference  that, 
if  they  are  condemned,  it  will  be  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  for  their  faith 
and  nothing  else  whatever,  not  even  obstinacy. 

Despite  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  requirements  of  these  passages  are 
equally  well  met  by  postulating  ‘unofficial’  persecution — harrying  by  Jews 
and  pagans.  The  fact  that  cbs  parallel  to  d>s  çoveOs  KXérrrqs 

(whatever  the  other  words  in  that  list  may  mean — which  is  obscure)  does 
not  in  the  least  compel  the  conclusion  that  to  be  a  Christian  was  officially 
a  crime  in  the  same  category  as  the  indictable  offences.  Even  if  all  the  other 
words  mean  indubitable  crimes,  all  that  the  Greek  says  is.  If  you  have  to 
suffer,  suffer  as  a  Christian,  not  as  a  criminal.  It  does  not  specify  the  nature 
of  the  suffering  in  the  parallel  clauses. 

It  was  possible  to  suffer  (hç  from  the  moment  that  that  name 

was  given  (Acts  xi.  26)  :  the  Christians  did  not  escape  that  sort  of  suffering 
even  before  it  was  an  officially  recognized  offence.  And  it  seems  as  natural  to 
postulate  ‘private*  persecutions  here  (‘pogroms’,  so  to  speak)  as  it  is  in 
I  Thess.  ii.  14-16,  Heb.  x.  32-9,*  xiii.  7.  I  put  forward  this  view  in  the 
J.T.S.  n.s.  I,  (Apr.  1950)  and,  in  this  regard,  I  am  supported  by  Dr  E.  G. 
Selwyn  in  S.N.T.S.  Bulletin  (Oxford,  1950),  p.  46  and  by  Dr  W.  C.  van 
Unnik  in  N.T.S.  i,  ii  (Nov.  1954),  p.  102.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  Dr  E. 
Stauffer,  Theology  of  the  N.T.  note  65,  points  out  how  readily  the  Jews  of 
Asia  Minor  could  instigate  a  rising  in  the  days  of  Polycarp  {Mart.  Polyc. 
xiii.  i),  though  of  course  that  was  much  later.  It  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  in  I  Pet.  iv.  4  there  is  a  reference  to  precisely  such  social  ostracism 
and  unpopularity  as  might  lead  to  open  persecution  of  this  sort,  without 
any  state  intervention. 

As  for  the  use  of ‘Babylon’  (v.  13),  unless,  with  some,  we  take  it  literally, 
there  is  no  need  to  deduce  from  it  that  Rome  is  the  arch-enemy  and  that  the 
Christian  writer  needs  to  conceal  his  whereabouts  from  persecuting  officials 
by  this  cryptogram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  writing  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  Pliny,  what  he  would  have  read  would  have  been  loyal  exhorta- 

‘  J.B.L.  bcxii,  iii  (1953). 

*  In  t>.  34  the  Séoiuot  need  only  be  those  imprisoned  by  Jewish  authorities  (Acts,  v.  18). 
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dons  to  good  cidzenship  (ii.  13-17):  so  there  were  no  security  reasons  for 
the  term.  Rather,  the  motive  is  homiledc:  Rome  is  called  Babylon  as  the 
place  of  exile  ;  for  the  Chrisdan,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized  world,  is  a 
tràpoiKOÇ  Kod  TrapeTrlSripos. 

(ii)  Postuladng,  then,  a  situadon  of  actual  persecution  or  the  threat  of  it, 
but  not  necessarily  State  persecution,  it  is  easy  to  find  abundance  of  parallels 
from  similar  situations  : 


Matt.  X.  i6ff.  etc. 

I  Pet.  iii.  15!. 

Gentle  but  firm 

John  XV.  i8ff. 

I  Pet.  V.  9 

Ô  k6<7POÇ  the  opponent 

Acts  iv.  31  ;  V.  41 

I  Pet.  iv.  i3f. 

TTVEV/pa  and 

I  Cor.  xii.  3 

I  Pet.  iv.  4 

ßXao^T^PElv 

Gal.  iv.  29 

I  Pet.  iv.  3f. 

Persecution  by  the  ‘  unspiritual  ’ 

I  Thess.  i.  6 

I  Pet.  iv.  i3f. 

TTVcCpa  and 

I  Thess.  ii.  14-16 

[See  notes] 

General  (private)  persecution 

I  Thess.  iii.  3 

I  Pet.  ii.  21 

eIs  toOto  KElpeda 

II  Thess.  iii.  5 

I  Pet.  ii.  20 

#1  ÙTTOpOvfl  TOÖ  XpiOTOÜ 

Tit.  ii.  8‘ 

I  Pet.  iv.  4 

Vituperation 

Heb.  ii.  18;  iv.  15 

I  Pet.  iv.  12 

iTEipaapdf 

Heb.  vi.  6,  9-1 1  ;  x.  26-31 

I  Pet.  i.  17-19 

The  terror  of  apostasy 

Heb.  X.  32-9 

I  Pet.  V.  9 

The  fellowship  in  sufferings 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  suggests  how  much  can  be  explained  by  p>ostulating 
harrying  by  local  opponents,  sometimes  leading  to  imprisonment  by  local 
authorities  or  even  (as  in  the  case  of  Stephen)  death.* 

(iii)  The  one  N.T.  document  which  quite  evidently  is  concerned,  at  least 
in  part,  with  State  persecution  is  the  Apocalypse.  Not  that  even  there  there 
are  not  also  the  signs  of  less  official  action — e.g.  by  the  Synagogue  of  Satan 
(iii.  9).  But  few  would  doubt  that  in  this  writing  we  are  confronted  by 
persecution  of  a  more  official  type — though  even  this,  more  likely,  was  under 
Domitian  than  under  Trajan.  Selwyn  {op.  cit.  p.  46)  reminds  us  that  Pliny 
himself  bears  witness  to  persecution  in  Asia  Minor  twenty  years  before  the 
time  at  which  he  writes. 

Yet  even  so  the  general  circumstances  are  the  same;  and  there  are  other 
special  parallels  between  the  Apocalypse  and  I  Peter,  bearing  out  the 
thesis  that  the  latter  is  addressed  to  a  situation  of  real  distress,  while  not 
compelling  us  to  regard  the  persecuting  powers  as  identical  in  the  two  writings  : 


Rev.  ii.  2;  iii.  10,  etc. 

CnTopovi*! 

Rev.  i.  6 

I  Pet.  ii.  9 

Royal  priesthood  (for  the  slaves  and  the  un- 
priested  sufferers!) 

Rev.  i.  9 

I  Pet.  V.  I  f. 

Witness  and  participator  in  the  sufferings  and 
kingdom 

Rev.  ii.  10;  iii.  ii 

I  Pet.  V.  4 

crré9avos 

Rev.  ii.  23 

I  Pet.  i.  17 

God  the  all-knowing 

‘  See  Bo  Reicke,  op.  cit.  p.  226. 

*  Mr  H.  Chadwick  remarks  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that,  after  a.d.  64,  the  Christians 
were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  arrested  ;  but  that  whether  this  happ>ened  or  not  depended  on  the  whim 
of  the  Governor.  E.g.  Origen,  In  Matt.  Comm.  Ser.  120,  discusses  whether  a  pagan  Governor  who 
exercises  his  discretion  so  as  to  protect  the  Church  will  be  rewarded  by  admission  to  heaven. 
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The  Shepherd-theme  is  in  both,  but  I  doubt  if  that  is  relevant.  Incidentally, 
Revelation  is  clearly  paschal  (xv.  3),  where  I  Peter  is  less  clearly  so. 

(iv)  But  in  particular  it  is  significant  that,  in  the  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  some  are  actually  under  persecution  (ii.  13),  while  others  are 
only  under  the  threat  of  it  (ii.  10,  iii.  10);  and  the  letters  are  adapted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  provides  an  exact  parallel  to  the  two  letters 
which  I  find  within  I  Peter  (cf.  also  Heb.  x.  33  toöto  pèv. .  .toüto  6é).  And 
here  is  the  solution  to  the  perennial  problem  of  the  ‘break’  between  the  two 
sections  and  of  the  two  doxologies. 

(v)  It  remains  to  point  out  that  if  the  two  specialized  parts  of  I  Peter  are 
set  side  by  side,  they  prove  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  same  material, 
although  the  one  addressed  to  the  Churches  actually  suffering  persecution 
is  (as  is  fitting)  terser;  and  the  order  is  not  identical  (but  why  should  it  be, 
in  two  freely  written  letters?). 

Common  to  both  is  i.  i  f.  (or  such  parts  of  the  combined  greetings  as 
were  thought  suitable),  3-ii.  10.  Then  come  the  specialized  parts: 


(1)  Ü. 

(2)  ii. 


(3) 


(4) {“- 

(5) 

(6) { 


Letter  I,  to  those  not  yet  under  actual  persecution 
II  Address,  dyonniTol. 

1 1-17  Exhortation  to  convince  detractors  by  good  life  (xaXà  ipyo,  dyadoTTOielv). 
18-25  Servants  be  in  subjection  (in  xai  Xpiori;  fTreedEv). 

1-6  Wives  be  in  subjection. 

7  Men  behave  rightly  to  women. 

8-12  All  be  rightly  disposed  to  one  another  (6  yip  OéXeov. .  .Ps.  xxxiv.) 

13-iv.  6  If  you  should  have  to  suffer,  pancipioi  (in  koI  Xpioriç . . .  àTréôocvev  or 
{TTodEv)  ;  a  theme  leading  into  the  theme  of  baptism. 

7-1 1  Judgment  is  imminent:  therefore  be  alert  and  keep  love  fervent,  and 
minister  to  one  another  in  God’s  name — to  whom  belongs  glory,  for  the 
ages  of  the  ages,  Amen. 


(i)  iv.  12 
(4){iv.  12-19 


(5) 

(2) 

(5) /v.  fr-ii 
(4)\ 

(6) 


Letter  II  to  those  in  the  ‘refining  fire’ 

Address,  dyomiTol. 

Do  not  be  surprised  at  the  rrOpcooi;:  you  are  poncàpioi  if  reviled  for 
Christ’s  sake;  but  be  sure  your  life  is  good. 

Judgment  there  must  be: 

trust  God  and  do  good  (dyadoiroita). 

Minister  to  one  another,  younger  in  subjection  to  elders,  with  mutual 
regard  (6ti  6  ôsôç  07TEpii9ivoi$  dvriTiooercn . . .,  Prov.  iii). 

Commit  yourselves  humbly  to  God;  be  vigilant;  resist  the  devil.  You 
are  not  alone.  God  will  bring  you  through — 
to  him  belongs  strength  for  the  ages  of  the  ages.  Amen. 


Common  to  both  is  v.  12-14,  farewell:  unless,  indeed,  v.  12  (with  its  reference  to  brevity 
and  its  exhortation  to  firmness)  belongs  exclusively  to  the  shorter  form.  Both  contain  an 
opening  address  and  a  closing  ascription,  a  macarism,  an  appeal  to  scripture,  a  reference 
to  the  imminence  of  judgment,  and  an  exhortation  to  commit  one’s  cause  to  the  Lord. 


The  only  problem  in  this  analysis,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  ivithin  Letter  I  there 
are  parallels — especially  the  two  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ  (ÔTI  koI 
XpiCTTàç. . .,  ii.  21,  iii.  18).  But  this,  I  suggest,  is  intelligible  in  view  of  the 
first  of  these  appeals  being  introduced  with  special  reference  to  the  servants. 


I 


THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  I  PETER  II 

It  is  inserted  for  their  benefit,  and  is  part  of  the  Haustafel,  ii.  i8-iii.  7.  In  the 
tenser  situation  of  actual  persecution,  this  special  appeal  and  the  whole 
Haustafel,  can  be  dispensed  with:  all  the  Christians  alike  are  ‘up  against  it’, 
and  all  the  exhortation  they  need  is  that  they  should  be  loyal  to  their  leaders. 

(vi)  As  for  the  baptismal  theme,  which,  as  all  are  agreed,  is  prominent, 
there  is  an  obvious  congruity  between  this  and  the  theme  of  suffering. 
Suffering  is  connected  with  baptism  (through  Christ’s  baptism  which  meant 
the  cross),  and  baptism  is  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  suffering. 
There  is  no  context  where  Christian  thought  more  naturally  takes  baptismal 
shape  than  the  context  of  persecution  :  once  again.  Heb.  vi.  4-6  is  an  obvious 
parallel.  The  argument  there  is  ‘Think  of  your  baptism  before  you  dare 
apostatize’. 

(vii)  It  may  be  added,  finzdly,  that  Ps.  xxxiv,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
clearly  lies  behind  the  epistle,  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  same  situation  : 
its  theme  is  ‘God  protects  or  rescues  the  loyal  sufferer’. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  discuss  the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  But  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  contention  (supported  by  Dr  Selwyn  and  Dr  van 
Unnik)  that  the  persecutions  need  not  be  ‘official’,  then  the  way  is  open,  so 
far  as  chronology  goes,^  for  apostolic  authorship.  Also,  I  am  in  whole¬ 
hearted  agreement  with  the  last  two  pages  of  Dr  Cross’s  lecture,  where  he 
argues  that  at  any  rate  the  theology,  the  ethics,  and  the  ‘tone’  of  the 
writing  are  all  in  keeping  with  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  Church’s 
existence. 

>  Unless  I  Peter  is  demonstrably  dependent  on  Ephesians  :  see  C.  L.  Mitton  in  J.  TS.  i,  i  cited 
above. 
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MESSIANIC  MOTIFS  OF  Q^UMRAN  AND 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

I 

The  relationship  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Qumran  Literature 
is  much  more  basic  and  fundamental  than  occasional  words  and  phrases 
reminiscent  of  one  another;  for  the  messianic  motife  of  the  Qumran  Com¬ 
munity  are  combined,  modified,  and  adapted  in  the  New  Testament  por¬ 
trayal  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  As  we  here  use  the  term  Messianic,  we  intend  to 
include  all  that  relates  to  the  great  eschatological  figures  of  the  sect,  the 
Teacher  of  Righteousness,  the  coming  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  and  the 
two  Messiahs  of  Aaron  and  Israel. 


THE  TEACHER  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 
The  Qumran  Community  combined  an  entrenched  conservatism  with 
novelty,  the  latter  being  occasioned  by  an  intense  eschatological  frame  of 
mind,  and  also  by  unconscious  borrowing  from  Zoroastrianism  and  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism.  Thus  the  old  tradition  that  teaching  is  pre-eminently  the 
work  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Zadok,  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Pharisees,  whose  great  teachers  were  mostly  laymen  from  the  sacerdotal 
p)oint  of  view.  In  this  conservativeness  they  resemble  more  closely  the  Saddu- 
cees,  but  they  are  most  sharply  distinguished  from  these  by  their  apocalypt¬ 
icism  and  intense  spirituality.  In  my  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Covenanters  of  Qumran  and  of  Damascus  we  have  represented  the  ‘  third 
philosophy  of  the  Jews’,  the  Essenes,  as  Josephus  describes  the  religious 
schools  of  his  day.  In  any  case  the  characteristics  which  serve  to  identify 
them  are  much  more  numerous  and  basic  than  those  which  would  serve  to 
distinguish  them.  In  fact,  alleged  points  of  distinction  seem  to  vanish  as  re¬ 
search  goes  forward.^  We  shall  therefore  not  hesitate  to  use  the  term  Essene 
alongside  that  of  Covenanter  with  reference  to  the  sectaries  under  discussion. 


*  Thus  the  sect’s  regard  for  sacrifices  has  been  used  as  evidence  against  the  identification  of  the 
sect  with  the  Essenes,  but  the  Qumran  literature  agrees  precisely  with  what  Josephus  aayi  in  Antiquities, 
xvm.  i.  5.  Josephus  uses  the  term  ‘sacrifices’  and  ‘lustrations’  as  synonymous  terms.  ‘The  more  pure 
lustrations  of  their  own’  are  doubtless  the  lustral  sacrifices  which  in  full  accord  with  the  Torah  were 
to  be  performed  ‘outside  the  camp’.  The  ‘water  for  impurity’  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Manual 
of  Discipline  should  be  construed  literally  as  referring  to  the  purifying  water  prepared  from  the  ashes 
of  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix).  There  were  also  other  lustral  sacrifices,  such  as  those  for  the  cleansing  of 
a  leper  (Lev.  xiv).  I  have  pointed  this  out  previously  in  Interpretation  (January,  1955),  p.  75,  but  the 
accidental  omission  of  a  clause  has  resulted  in  the  false  identity  of  the  ‘water  for  impurity’  with  the 
rite  for  the  purification  of  a  leper. 
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The  founder  of  the  Covenanters,  whether  those  of  Qumran  or  Damascus, 
is  most  frequently  called  moreh  has~fedeq.  He  is  the  ‘  Priest  in  whose  (heart) 
God  put  (understanding)  to  explain  all  the  words  of  his  servants  the  prophets.’^ 
His  title  is  of  rich  connotation,  all  its  possible  ambiguities  being  integral  to  the 
midrashic  fullness  of  the  name.  He  is  the  teacher  (or  guide)  of  righteousness  in 
that  God  raised  him  up  ‘to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  his  heart’.*  Since  the 
function  of  a  priest  is  to  teach  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  Mai.  ii.  4-7;  Ezra  vii.  10,  25; 
II  Chron.  xv.  3),  teacher  and  priest  are  virtually  synonymous.  Thus  he  is  the 
righteous  teacher  (or  priest)  in  opposition  to  the  wicked  priest  of  iQpHab.® 
The  root  SDQ^mBy  denote  that  which  is  true,  as  opposed  to  the  false,  and  not 
simply  that  which  is  righteous  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  wicked.  Hence  the 
moreh  appears  as  the  true  teacher  (or  prophet)  in  antithesis  to  the  Prophet  of 
Lies.*  Van ’t  land  and  van  der  Woude  righdy  characterize  him,  therefore,  as 
‘de  priesterlijk-profetische  leidsman  van  de  secte’.*  It  happens  also  that  the 
word  moreh  may  mean  not  simply  ‘ teacher’,  but  ‘ rain’  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  Actually  the  term  is  derived  from  Joel  ii.  23  and  Hos.  x.  12  where  the 
meaning  ‘  rain  ’  is  required.  As  the  ‘  shower  of  righteousness  ’  he  is  the  opposite 
of  the  ‘false  prophet’  {maftif  hak-kazabh),  or  ‘dripper  of  lies’,  who  is  described 
more  fully  as  ‘the  man  of  scoffing,  who  dripped  to  Israel  waters  of  falsehood’.® 
The  icrmyoreh,  which  stands  alongside  moreh  in  CDG,  relates  doubtless  to  the 
same  teacher.’  This  noun  never  means  ‘teacher’  in  the  Old  Testament:  and 
hence  it  stresses  the  metaphorical  significance  ‘shower’.  It  could  be  a  Qal 
participle,  with  the  significance  ‘founder’.  The  expression  ‘founder  of  the 
Community’  (and  not  only  ‘teacher  of  the  community’)  is  probably  to  be 
recognized  in  the  Damascene  Covenant. 

It  has  been  occasionally  denied  that  the  Teacher  should  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  for  CDC  seems  to  place  his  rise  twenty  years  later  than  the 
sprouting  of  the  root  from  Israel  and  Aaron,®  390  years  after  the  Babylonian 

*  iQpHab  ii.  4!.  For  the  restoration  see  iQ^  xiv.  8.  I  now  employ  the  documentary  symbols 
advanced  by  R.  de  Vaux  in  Revue  Biblique,  uc  (1953),  pp.  87!.  The  older  system  DSH,  DST,  etc.  was 
meaningful  in  English,  but  not  in  other  languages.  Moreover  with  the  ever  increasing  discoveries 
being  made  in  other  caves  and  other  areas,  they  were  not  precise  enough.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  we  cannot  find  English  equivalents  for  the  new  designations.  Thus  iQS  (formerly  DSD)  may 
be  called  the  Society  Manual  rather  than  the  Manual  of  Discipline.  iQ,S*  becomes  the  Society 
Manual  Annex,  and  iQ.S**  the  Society  Benedictions.  iQ.M  (formerly  DSW)  could  properly  be  called 
the  Military  Manual,  i  (formerly  DST)  could  be  called  the  Hymn  Scroll,  rather  than  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  Psalms.  This  scroll  may  be  the  hodayoth  of  iQ,M  xv.  5;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  the  Book 
of  the (not //4gu),i.e.  the  Book  of  Meditation  referred  to  in  CDC  and  iQS*.  Cf.  iQ^xi.a,aif. 
Happily  the  symbol  H  fits  also  this  Hebrew  word. 

*  CDC  i.  II  (i.  8). 

*  The  genitive  of  the  noun  in  the  construct  case  admits  of  the  ambiguity,  *  teacher  of  righteousness  ’/ 
‘righteous  teacher’. 

*  Hans  Joachim  Schoeps  compares  the  Ebionite  6  irpofi)Tns  âXt^diio;,  Zeitschrift  fur  Religions¬ 
und  Geistesgeschichte,  vi,  3  (1954),  p.  4. 

*  De  Habakuk-rol  van  'Ain  Fasha,  Tekst  en  Vertaling,  van  Gorcum,  Assen  (1954),  in  note  to  i.  13. 

*  CDC  i.  i4f.  (i.  10). 
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Exile.^  By  a  naively  carried  out  arithmetic,  without  regard  to  the  doubtless 
typical  significance  of  the  number  derived  from  Ezek.  iv.  5,  some  scholars 
have  thus  calculated  the  390  years  by  simple  subtraction  from  586  b.c., 
obtaining  the  date  196  b.c.  for  the  rise  of  the  sect,  with  their  famous  teacher 
arising  in  1 76  b.c.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  dates  should  not  be  too  quickly 
given  a  sectarian  reference,  but  rather  a  national  reference,  and  that  the  key 
to  solution  of  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  390  years  is  to  be  found  in  the  words 
*  a  root  of  (His)  planting  to  possess  His  land  ’.  National  independence  was  lost 
in  586  B.c.  ;  it  was  recovered  during  the  Maccabaean  struggle.  The  terms 
‘Israel  and  Aaron’  here  are  not  peculiarly  sectarian  in  reference,  but  they 
refer  to  the  nation  in  its  two-fold  aspect  of  laity  and  priests.*  At  what  point 
may  the  Jews  be  said  to  have  recovered  possession  of  the  land?  I  Maccabees 
provides  us  with  two  possible  dates,  152  B.c.  when  the  high  priesthood 
of  Jonathan  was  recognized  by  King  Alexander  (x.  20-1),  at  which 
point  the  Hasmonaean  priesdy  line  has  its  inception,  and  again  a  bit  later 
under  the  rule  of  Simon  in  143  b.c.  concerning  which  I  Macc.  xiii.  4 if. 
declares  : 

It  was  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventieth  year  that  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  was 
lifted  from  Israel.  And  the  people  began  to  write  in  their  contracts  and  agreements, 
‘  In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  the  great  high  priest  and  governor  and  commander  of 
the  Jews’. 

A  date  of  140  b.c.  might  also  be  suggested  as  a  possible  variation  of  the  latter 
date,  since  it  was  three  years  later  that  ‘  a  great  congregation  of  priests  and 
people  and  leaders  of  the  nation  and  elders  of  the  country’  officially  endorsed 
the  authority  of  Simon  (xiv.  27-49).  Thus  the  rise  of  the  teacher,  coming 
twenty  years  later,  would  be  in  132  B.c.,  123  b.c.,  or  possibly  120  b.c.  Each 
of  these  dates  would  place  him  during  the  reign  of  John  Hyreanus — who  is 
doubtless  the  first  priest  with  whom  he  clashed. 

*  CDC  i.  5f.  (i.  5).  It  has  recently  been  denied  that  vrnV  may  mean  'after  He  gave  them  into 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar Cf.  Isaac  Rabinowitz,  J.B.L.  lxxiii  (1954),  pp.  isf.  and  E.  Wisen- 
berg,  Fetus  Testamentum,  v  (1955),  pp.  284!.  Rabinowitz  relates  all  to  the  Old  Testament  history, 
with  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  as  Nehemiah.  Wisenberg  makes  the  Teacher  a  wholly  imaginary 
character  of  Old  Testament  times,  who  was  expected  to  return  in  the  future,  thus  *  the  ZF  [i.e.  CDC] 
deal  either  with  the  distant  past  or  with  the  future,  but  never  with  the  sectarian  writer’s  own  age 
Ibid.  p.  308.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  this  !  The  Teacher  of  Righteousness  was  definitely  histori¬ 
cal  and  in  him  the  sect  had  a  man  of  such  prophetic  significance  they  did  not  need  to  ascribe  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  to  any  more  ancient  authority  than  this  man  of  their  own  age.  It  is  this 
which  distinguishes  the  Covenanter  literature  from  many  of  the  Pseudepig^apha.  Without  going  into 
the  matter  fully,  the  use  of  the  Lamedh  with  the  irtfinitive  in  the  dating  of  I  Kings  vi.  i  is  an  exact 
parallel:  *480  years  with  respect  to  [i.e.  after]  the  going  forth  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of 
Egypt’.  The  absence  of  the  preposition  Beth  in  the  specification  of  the  time  in  CDC  has  no  significance 
here,  since  points  of  time  may  be  indicated  by  the  adverbial  accusative,  without  the  use  of  the 
preposition. 

*  They  take  us  back  not  to  the  origin  of  the  Hasidim  (which  emerged  gradually  from  roots  more 
ancient  than  the  second  century  b.c.)  but  to  the  time  when  ‘  they  fxasessed  the  land  ’.  Our  sectaries 
sprang  from  the  Hasidim  and  their  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  before  there  were  sharp  cleavages 
among  the  Jewish  parties.  Thus  John  Hyreanus  was  looked  upon  with  favour  by  them  at  the  early 
part  of  his  rule  (iQpHab  viii.  8f.). 
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This  chronological  interpretation  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  archaeological 
data  which  suggest  the  founding  of  the  Qumran  community  centre  at  about 
100  B.c.  It  is  equally  in  accord  with  other  chronological  data.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  390  years  should  be  also  integrated  with  the  490  years  of  Daniel, 
for  this  book  was  profoundly  influential  with  the  sect.  Thus  the  Messianic  Age 
was  expected  one  hundred  years  after  the  root  of  God’s  planting  re-possessed 
the  land  (in  152,  143,  or  140  b.c.).  This  would  bring  us  down  to  the  early 
Roman  period,  to  the  time  to  which  most  scholars  now  date  the  compwjsition 
of  the  Habakkuk  Midrash.  That  would  of  necessity  be  a  time  of  testing  for  the 
faithful,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  messianic  fulfilment;  and  it  is  so  described  in  the 
midrash.^  The  alternative  dates  (52,  43,  or  40  b.c.)  also  occtir  before  the 
earthquake  of  31  b.c.,  which  probably  occasioned  the  first  abandonment  of 
the  Qumran  community  centre. 

These  data  enable  us  to  suggest  some  very  precise  dates  for  the  Teacher  of 
Righteousness;  for  a  period  of  forty  years  is  prophesied  by  the  Damascus 
Covenant  between  the  death  of  the  Teacher  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.* 
Thus  from  the  hundred  years  between  the  re-possession  of  the  land  and  the 
Messianic  age  are  to  be  subtracted  twenty  and  forty  to  obtain  inferentially  a 
forty-year  period  for  the  Teacher’s  ministry.  Using  the  dates  given  above, 
this  ministry  would  fall  during  one  of  the  following  periods:  132-92  b.c., 
123-83  B.C.,  or  120-80  B.c.  The  references  in  I  Maccabees  seem  to  favour 
most  strongly  143  or  140  b.c.  as  the  time  for  the  re-possession  of  the  land,  and 
therefore  they  favour  one  of  the  last  two  dates.  However,  the  historical 
allusions,  as  I  interpret  them,  favour  the  first  date.*  At  this  point  one  needs  to 
remind  himself  that  40  is  only  an  inferential  number  as  regards  the  duration 
of  the  teacher’s  ministry,  and  in  any  case  such  round  and  partly  symbolic 
numbers  need  not  be  more  than  approximately  correct.  For  not  only  have 
I  inferred  quite  independently  of  this  reckoning,  from  the  Habakkuk 
Midrash  alone,  that  the  Teacher  died  about  89  B.c.,*  but  his  probable  identi¬ 
fication  with  Judas  the  Essene,  who  in  103  b.c.  was  already  an  old  man,  would 
also  accord  better  with  the  first  date.® 

In  any  case  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  was  definitely  pre-Christian  and 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  sect,  as  is  clearly  asserted  by  the  Midrash  Pesher  of 
Ps.  xxxvii;  ‘Its  interpretation  concerns  the  priest,  the  Teacher  of  [Righteous¬ 
ness  who . . .  God]  has  established  him  to  build  for  Him  the  Congregation  of 

*  iQpHab  vii.  6-14. 

*  CDC  XX.  13!.  (ix.  39). 

*  ‘The  Historical  Allusions  of  the  Dead  Sea  Habakkuk  Midrash’,  B.A.S.O.R.  no.  126  (April  1952), 
pp.  10-20. 

*  Ibid.  p.  16. 

‘  Ibid.  pp.  i8f.  If  one  must  take  his  choice  between  the  man  who  rebuked  Hyrcanus  (either 
Elcazar  or  Judah  son  of  Jedidiah)  and  Judas  the  Essene  as  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  one  will 
naturally  prefer  the  latter,  since  he  is  definitely  known  as  an  Essene.  My  interpretation  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  alliuions  has  been  adopted  substantially  by  Cyrille  Detaye  in  Ephtmeridts  Tfuologica*  Lovanitruts, 
XXX  (1954),  pp.  323-43.  He  rejects  the  evidence  for  Eleazar  (alias  Judah  son  of  Jedidiah)  but  over¬ 
looks  Judas  the  Elssene  as  a  possible  rival. 
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[his  elect]. Here  we  have  the  implied  consciousness  of  the  Community 
differentiating  itself  from  the  nation  as  a  whole,  with  the  founder  of  this  new 
society  being  the  teacher.  Likewise  in  the  Manual  of  Discipline  thb  separated 
society  is  fully  manifest.  The  Covenanters,  to  be  sure,  would  not  like  our 
term  sect  with  its  connotation  of  schismatic;  for  it  regarded  itself  as  the  right¬ 
eous  remnant  and  as  the  true  Israel.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  early  Church, 
which  was  not  extreme  in  its  separatism,  but  which  nevertheless  was  aware 
that  it  constituted  a  unique  society  as  distinct  from  Judaism  as  a  whole. 

It  was  once  usual  on  the  part  of  critics  to  deny  that  Christ  consciously 
founded  a  church,  or  that  he  could  have  said  to  Peter,  ‘On  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church’.  In  recent  years  scepticism  on  this  matter  has  been  giving 
way  to  cautious  acceptance  ;  for  numerous  other  expressions  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  refer  to  his  followers  as  a  special  group.*  It  was  likewise  denied  that 
John  the  Baptizer,  who  invited  people  to  come  together  in  baptism,  thought 
of  himself  as  calling  men  into  the  society  of  the  New  Israel.  Reason  seemed  to 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  for  John  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  apostate 
and  that  it  therefore  required  baptism  that  it  might  enter  a  new  community 
of  God’s  people  ;  but  for  many  scholars  there  was  a  mental  blockage  at  this 
point.  Such  extreme  repudiation  of  the  nation  seemed  impossible.*  Yet  pre¬ 
cisely  this  repudiation  of  society  was  found  among  the  Covenanters  ‘who 
separate  themselves  from  the  congregation  of  perverse  men  to  become  a 
community  in  Torah  and  in  property’.*  Entrance  into  the  Essene  Community 
was  probably  marked  by  a  baptism,  since  ritual  purification  was  one  of  the 
holiest  privileges  of  the  sect  from  which  the  unrepentant  were  excluded.® 
John’s  baptism  differed  from  that  of  the  Essenes  in  that  it  was  not  often 
repeated,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  a  once-and-for-all  character.  The  Qumran 
literature  should  render  the  coup  de  grâce  to  scepticbm  regarding  the  possi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  either  John  or  Jesus  of  thinking  of  a  dbtinctive  congrega¬ 
tion  of  God’s  people.*  Actually,  however,  scepticbm  tends  to  linger  even  after 
its  cause  has  been  removed.  Hence  it  b  too  much  to  expect  the  immediate 
acquiescence  of  all  scholars  in  thb  matter. 

But  could  Christ  have  spoken  of ‘my  Church?’  Again  the  scroll  literature 
comes  to  our  rescue,  for  it  b  certain  that  in  many  passages  of  the  Hymn  Roll 
the  ‘I’  of  the  psalmbt  must  be  equated  with  the  renowned  Teacher;  for  God 
has  placed  in  hb  mouth  teaching  ‘like  an  autumn  shower  of  rain’,^  and  he 

^  Ü.  15!.  For  the  text  and  its  interpretation  see  J.  M.  Allegro,  ‘A  Newly  Discovered  Fragment  of  a 
Commentary  on  Psalm  xxxvii  from  Qumran’,  PaUstitu  Exploration  Qjurterfy,  ucxxvi  (May-October, 
1954),  pp.  69-75.  Cf.  also  iQH  vi.  25-9;  vii.  6-9  and  the  discussion  of  A.  Dupont-Sommer,  Numen, 
II,  (sise.  3,  pp.  i86f. 

*  Sec  K.  L.  Schmidt.  Tht  Church  (English  trans.  J.  R.  Coates),  p.  40  n.  i  ;  J.  W.  Bowman,  The 
Intention  of  Jesus,  pp.  195  IT 

*  Cf.  Carl  H.  Kraeling,  John  the  Baptist,  Scribner’s  Sons  (1951),  pp.  119  f.  ;  also  Brownlee,  ‘John 

the  Baptist  in  the  New  Light  of  Ancient  Scrolls’,  Interpretation  (January  1955),  pp.  71-90,  particularly 
PP- 75.  77-  *iQSv,  if. 

*  Brownlee,  sp.  cit.  p.  76;  Oscar  Cullmann,  J.B.L.  (December  1955),  p.  215. 

*  iQH  vii.  20-2.  ’’  iQH  viii.  16. 
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confidently  declares:  ‘Thou  has  made  me  a  father  of  the  bene  hesed  [i.e.,  the 
devout  ones]  and  as  a  guardian  of  the  men  of  good  omen.’^  He  can  also  speak 
of  ‘those  entering  my  covenant’*  and  of  the  Community  as  'my  council’!* 
At  the  same  time  it  was  the  ‘Council  of  God’.* 

Matthew  also  ascribes  to  Jesus  a  section  on  discipline  within  the  Christian 
Conununity  whereby  a  system  of  three-fold  admonition  is  required  before 
one  may  be  excommunicated  from  the  society  of  the  Church:  (i)  private 
reproof  (xviii.  15),  (2)  reproof  before  witnesses  (xviii.  16),  (3)  reproof  before 
the  Church  (xviii.  17).  It  might  be  argued  that  the  Church  would  have  to 
exist  for  some  time  before  disciplinary  rules  would  be  needed.  In  any  case, 
whether  Christ  or  the  primitive  Church  introduced  this  system  of  reproof,  its 
concern  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  sinner  is  fully  within  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  valid  argument  for  dating  the  Gospel  late,  since  this  regu¬ 
lation  already  existed  in  the  Qumran  Community.® 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  may  not  be  adequately  described  as  a 
manual  of  discipline;®  yet  it  partakes  partly  of  this  character  and  in  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  Jesus  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  it  reveals  him  in  a  role  similar  to 
that  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Teacher  of 
Righteousness  should  be  identified  with  one  of  the  two  Messiahs;  but  it  does 
seem  probable  that  he  should  be  identified  with  the  Elijah  of  Mai.  iii.  23 
(iv.  5)  and  the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses,  as  foretold  in  Deut.  xviii.  18.  This 
position  has  been  upheld  by  Kurt  Schubert,^  Matthew  Black,®  Matthias  Del- 
cor,®  N.  Wieder,^®  Geza  Vermès,^^  and  Chaim  Rabin.^*  Though  as  yet  there  is 
no  passage  which  clearly  states  this,  there  are  passages  which  by  verbal  allusion 
seem  to  give  the  Teacher  who  founded  the  New  Covenant  the  role  of  the 
Second  Moses.  The  fact  that  everywhere  in  the  prophets  the  sect  was  able  to 
find  prophecies  of  their  teacher  accords  with  this  ascription  to  him  of  this 
distinctive  role.  Probably  the  title  ‘law-giver’  in  the  Damascus  Document 
describes  the  Teacher  as  a  prophet  like  Moses.“ 

This  concept  of  a  Second  Moses  who  founds  a  new  Community  is  par¬ 
ticularly  prominent  in  Matthew’s  portrait  of  Jesus,  where  he  is  presented  not 

*  iQH  vii.  2of. 

*  iQH  V.  22-4.  Gf.  G.  Vermès,  Qjulques  Traditions  de  la  Communauté  de  Qjanran,  an  extract  from 
Cahiers  Sioniens  (1955),  p.  50. 

*  iQH  xiv,  18.  *  iQS  i.  8,  10. 

'  iQ.S  V.  25-vi.  I.  Cf.  BA.S.O.R.  Supplemental  Studies,  nos.  10-12  (1951),  p.  23  n.  3. 

*  Krister  Stendahl,  The  School  of  St  Matthew,  Acta  Seminarii  Neotestamentici  Upsaliensis,  xx 
(»954).  P-  24- 

'  Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  lxxiv  (1952),  pp.  22  f. 

*  Matthew  Black,  Scottish  Jour.  Theol.  vt,  no.  i  (1953),  pp.  6-9;  Soensk  Exegetisk  Arsbok,  xvm-xix 
(1953-4).  PP-  88f. 

*  M.  Delcor,  R.B.  um,  no.  i  (January  1955),  pp.  6of. 

»•  ‘The  “Law-interpreter”  of  the  Sect  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls;  The  Second  Moses',  Jour. 
Jewish  Stud,  iv,  no.  4  (1953),  pp.  158-75- 

“  Vermès,  op.  cit.  p.  51. 

»*  The  Documents  (Oxford,  1954),  p.  93. 

»*  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Viking  Press  (New  York,  1955),  p.  267. 
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only  as  the  Davidic  Messiah,  but  as  the  giver  of  the  New  Law.  Though  this 
motif  was  not,  and  by  its  rootage  in  Deut.  xviii  could  not  have  been,  limited 
to  the  Qumran  Community,  the  literature  of  this  society  sheds  important 
light  upon  what  was  involved  in  this  concept. 

In  his  recent  book,  Millar  Burrows  declares:  ‘Many  ingenious  arguments 
for  the  identification  of  the  teacher  of  righteousness  with  the  Lord’s  servant 
are  advanced  by  Brownlee.  Actually,  I  have  written  hitherto  nothing  on 
this  subject — though  from  the  very  first  I  have  suspected  that  the  Suffering- 
Servant  motif  was  to  be  seen  both  in  the  persecuted  Community  and  in  its 
Founder,  and  I  said  so  in  a  paper  presented  before  a  national  meeting  of  the 
S.B.L.E.  and  the  A.S.O.R.  in  December  1948.  No  ‘ingenious  arguments’ 
for  the  case  were  presented,  however.  Nor  does  the  case  require  anything 
more  ingenious  than  an  ability  to  note  literary  allusions.  Thus  Isaiah  Sonne 
finds  an  expanded  paraphrase  of  Isa.  xlii.  6  in  iQH  iv.  5f.,  which  he  trans¬ 
lates  thus: 

I  will  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  Thou  hast  enlightened  my  countenance  for  Thy 
covenant’s  sake,  [and  I  found  Thee  because]  I  searched  for  Thee  [with  all  my  heart] . 
And,  as  the  sure  morning  Thou  hast  dawned  upon  me  to  be  a  light  to  them.* 

At  least  one  must  recog^nize  that  light  and  covenant  are  associated  here  as 
they  are  in  the  Servant  Song.  Thematically  one  is  reminded  more  of  Moses’ 
face  which  shone  when  he  descended  with  the  tables  of  the  Law  from  Mt. 
Sinai  containing  ‘the  words  of  the  Covenant,  the  Decalogue’  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
28-35).  Similarly  Paul  compares  Jesus  with  this  incident  when  he  declares: 
‘For  it  is  the  God  who  said,  “Let  light  shine  out  of  darkness’’,  who  has  shone 
in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.’*  That  allusions  both  to  Moses  and  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  should  be  found  in  the  hymn  is  not  impossible,  and  it  would  be 
especially  appropriate,  since  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Second  Isaiah  is  in 
part  a  Second  Moses. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Hymn  Scroll  has  been  completed,  the 
identification  of  the  p>salmist  with  the  Lord’s  Servant  becomes  even  clearer. 
Here  is  one  of  the  passages  noted  by  G.  Vermès: 

For  thou  hast  taken  cognizance  of  me  from  my  father. . . 

And  from  the  womb  [thou  hast  sanctified  me]* 

[And  from  the  belly  of]  my  mother  thou  hast  bestowed 
kindness  upon  me, 

*  I  did  however  suggest  that  the  p>eculiar  reading  of  Isa.  xlv.  8  (iQ,Is*)  refers  to  the  Teacher. 
B.A.S.O.R.  no.  127  (October  1952),  p.  19. 

*  The  Hebrew  Union  College  Annual,  xxiii,  part  i  (1950-1),  pp.  289-93.  A  few  detaib  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  are  uncertain,  but  the  meaning  is  essentially  correct.  Cf.  iQH  iv.  27. 

*  Cf.  after  Professor  James  L.  Price  of  Duke  University  (who  has  graciously  read  and  criticized 
the  present  paper)  the  Transfiguration  Scene  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xvii.  i  ff.  ;  Mark  ix.  2  ff.  ;  Luke  ix.  28  ff.). 

*  Restoring  after  iQH  xv.  17  and  Jer.  i.  3,  in  the  latter  passage  the  same  verbs  standing  in 
parallelism  as  here. 
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And  from  the  breasts  of  her  who  conceived  me  have 
thy  compassions  [come]  to  me, 

And  in  the  bosom  of  my  nurse . . . 

And  from  my  youth  hast  thou  appeared  to  me  in  the 
wisdom  of  Thy  Law, 

And  by  Thy  fixed  truth  hast  thou  supported  me,* 

And  by  Thy  holy  spirit  hast  thou  delighted  me. 

Vermès  is  reminded  naturally  of  Isa.  xlii  and  xlix,  but  I  sense  even  more 
strongly  echoes  of  the  call  of  Jeremiah  in  his  youth.  The  impression  is 
unavoidable  that  the  psalmist  (doubtless  the  Teacher)  believes  himself  to 
have  been  called  by  God  to  be  a  prophet  from  the  moment  of  conception* 
and  that  he,  as  Jeremiah,  received  revelations  of  God  in  his  youth.  Similarly 
the  angel  announcing  to  Zechariah  the  coming  birth  of  John  to  be  the 
expected  prophet  declared  :  ‘  He  will  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  even  from 
his  mother’s  womb.’ 

The  following  parallels,  noted  by  Vermès,  are  indisputable: 

A  dwelling  with  diseases; 

and  I  underwent  trial  with  plagues, 

and  I  was  a  man  forsaken, 

despised.  (viii.  26-7.  Cf.  Isa.  liii.  3f.) 

My  tongue  is  like  that  of  Thy  disciples 

(vii.  10.  Cf.  Isa.  1.  4;  viii.  16) 

And  there  was  none  to  lift  the  voice  with 
the  tongue  of  disciples. 

To  revive  the  spirit  of  the  stumbling. 

To  encourage  him  who  was  weary,*  with  a  word. 

All  my  lip  was  dumb.  (viii.  35  f.  Isa.  1.  4)* 

In  the  complete  Isaiah  Scroll  occurs  an  interesting  correction:  the  word 
dabharoïX.  4  seems  to  have  been  corrected  to  dibbur.^  The  former  may  refer  to 


*  iQH  ix.  29-32. 

*  Or,  even  more  radically,  from  the  time  he  existed  as  a  sperm  in  his  father.  Vermès,  op.  cit.  p.  54, 
translates:  ‘Car  mieux  que  mon  père  tu  m’as  connu. . .  ’,  which  is  quite  possible;  but  the  parallelism 
favours  the  interpretation  given  here. 

*  Note  the  variant  r|xvV  for  rw — the  Aramaic  sign  of  the  accusative  replacing  that  of  the 

Hebrew  and  the  synonym  occurring  for  «)»».  The  Al^  here,  as  frequently  in  Scrolls,  attests 

the  fact  that  the  consonantal  Todh  was  at  least  often  completely  quiescent.  Cf.  D^Kor  and  nxn  in 
Isa.  xli.  18  (iQ,ls*)  and  the  characteristic  spellings  tpina  and  onpna. 

*  Vermès,  op.  cit.  p.  54.  Cf.  also  Dupont-Sommer,  op.  cit.  pp.  i86f. 

*  Cf.  The  United  Presbyterian  (ißDecember  1954),  p.  ii.  In  the  first  printing  of  7%«  Dsod  5m  Scro/It 
of  St  Mark's  Monastery,  the  word  was  cautiously  transliterated  as  .31;  but  in  the  second  printing 
(whose  photographic  plates  are  much  inferior  to  the  first  printing)  it  is  erroneously  transliterated  as 

The  original  Resh  was  decapitated  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  Waw  and  another  Resh  was 
crowded  in  after  it  (not  a  Todh  !).  More  was  removed  from  the  original  Resh  than  should  have  been  for 
complete  clarity;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  perfeedy  good  Resh  should  have  been  erased  in  order  to 
replace  it  immediately  afterward  with  a  very  crowded  and  compressed  form  of  the  same  letter. 
Hence  it  is  best  to  read  the  word  as  ni3t. 
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the  word  of  either  man  or  Gkxl;  but  the  latter  term  is  a  Rabbinic  word  mean¬ 
ing  divine  revelation,  especially  the  Torah.  The  corrector  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Targum,  where  one  reads: 

The  Lord  God  has  given  me  the  tongue  of  them  that  teach,  to  make  me  know 
how  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  righteous  who  faint  for  words  of  His  Torah. 

This  paraphrastic  rendering  accords  not  only  with  the  reading  dibbur,  but  it 
implies  the  construct  relationship  between  13T  »|ir,  i.e.,  ‘weary  for  a  word’ 
rather  than  ‘weary,  voith  a  word*.  This  mission,  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
Lord’s  Servant,  and  then  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  is  assumed  by 
Jesus  in  Matt.  xi.  28,  where  he  invites  the  weary  to  come  to  him  for  rest  and  to 
take  his  yoke  (that  of  the  New  Torah)  upon  them.^  The  invitation  takes  up 
some  of  the  language  of  the  earlier  Jesus  (Sirach  xxiv.  19;  li.  23fr.)  whose 
invitation  is  to  take  the  yoke  of  Wisdom,  that  of  the  (old)  Torah. 

The  above  references  could  hardly  be  strengthened  by  passages  in  which 
the  psalmist  directly  calls  himself  the  Lord’s  Servant,  for  language  of  this  sort 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  language  of  piety.  Nevertheless,  a  few  of  these  are 
worthy  of  citation  since  they  involve  the  psalmist’s  claim  to  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Isa.  xlii.  i  )  : 

I,  thy  servant,  know  the  spirit 

which  thou  hast  put  within  me.  (xiii.  i8f.) 

As  for  me,  thy  servant,  thou  hast  favoured  me 

with  the  spirit  of  knowledge.  (xiv.  25) 

Thou  hast  shed  (thy)  holy  spirit 

upon  thy  servant.  (xvii.  26) 

I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  for  Thou  hast  sustained  me 
with  thy  strength. 

And  hast  shed  thy  holy  spirit  within  me.  (vii.  6f.) 

This  use  of  the  Servant  Songs  by  way  of  characterizing  the  ministry  of  the 
Essene  Teacher  is  as  Burrows  describes  it  ‘far-reaching’,  whether  or  not  he 
died  a  martyr’s  death.'  Matthew  Black  may  possibly  be  right  in  taking  the 
scrolls  as  proof  of  the  expectancy  of  a  martyred  prophet  in  pre-Christian 
Judaism.* 


^  Cf.  also  Matt.  vii.  34!.  and  Jas.  L  25  with  the  Scroll  phrase  ‘doers  of  the  law’  (iQpHab  vii.  ii; 
viii.  I  ;  xii.  4f).,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  being  a  doer  of  Christ’s  law.  Cf.  Gal.  vi.  s. 

*  Cf.  Dupont-Sommer,  ‘Le  Maître  de  Justice  fiit-il  mis  k  mort?’,  Vêtus  Testamentum,  i  (1951), 
pp.  200-15.  The  clearest  reference  is  iQpHab  xi.  5:  ‘The  Wicked  Priest  who  pursued  the  Teacher  of 
Righteousness  in  order  to  [or,  with  the  result  that  he  did]  swallow  him  up’.  The  ambiguous  use  of 
the  infinitive  has  left  room  for  doubt. 

*  Scottish  Jour,  Thool.,  lec.  eit. 
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In  the  recently  published  Rule  of  the  Congregation,  which  was  originally 
attached  to  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  reference  is  made  to  a  ‘  Messiah  of 
Israel’  who  in  the  order  of  honour  at  the  Session  of  the  Community  is  second 
to  the  Priest,  ‘the  head  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel’.^  Both  preside  at  an 
eschatological  banquet  of  bread  and  wine,  and  others  partake  according  to 
the  rank  that  their  several  offices  accord  them  within  the  Community.*  The 
directions,  though  more  detailed  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  Messiah  and 
of  the  whole  congregation,  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Manual  which 
concern  the  ordinary  repasts,  which  require  a  quorum  of  ten  men,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  presiding  priest.*  These  two  feasts  are  not  without  connexion, 
for  it  is  precisely  stated  after  the  instructions  for  the  Messianic  banquet  :  ‘Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  decree  shall  they  do  at  all  their  repasts,  whenever  as  many  as 
ten  are  gathered  together.’*  It  is  a  natural  inference  that  the  meal  of  bread 
and  wine  was  observed  as  a  type  of  the  great  Messianic  banquet  and  that  they 
partook  with  eager  expectation  of  that  time  when  they  would  have  the  Mes¬ 
siahs  of  Aaron  and  Israel  at  their  head.  This  eschatological  prospect  of  the 
meal  may  be  compared  with  every  account  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  Jesus  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  will  drink  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  with  his  disciples  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mark  xiv.  25; 
Matt.  xxvi.  29;  Luke  xxii.  18),  or  as  in  Paul’s  account  (I  Cor.  xi.  26)  the 
believers  themselves  anticipate  their  Lord’s  return.  The  really  distinctive 
features  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  association  of  the  Last  Supper  with  the 
Passover  and  the  explanation  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  representative  of  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In  John’s  account,  however,  where  the  meal 
itself  is  not  described,  this  meal  fell  one  day  before  the  Passover,  and  in  Luke’s 
account  according  to  the  shorter  text,  the  expiatory  aspect  of  Christ’s  sacrifice 
is  omitted.  One  has  often  read  with  surprise  the  passage  in  the  Didache 
relating  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  which  the  sacrificial  character  of  Christ’s  death 
is  passed  over,  and  the  whole  is  given  a  strictly  eschatological  interpretation.* 
We  may  suspect  here  the  continuing  influence,  from  some  quarter,  of  Essene 
concepts  relating  to  their  sacred  meal  ;*  but  it  may  be  that  eschatological 
ideas  in  connexion  with  the  Passover  were  the  source  of  this  influence.’ 

*  D.  Barthélemy  and  J.  T.  Milik,  Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert,  i  (Oxford,  1955),  pp.  loSff. 
entide  this  work  ‘Régie  de  la  Congrégation’  (iQS*).  For  an  English  equivalent  of  the  symbols  S*, 
cf.  p.  13  n.  1,  See  here  iQ,S*  ii.  11-29. 

'  Cf.  K.  G.  Kuhn,  ‘Die  Beiden  Messias  Aarons  imd  Israels’,  New  Test.  Stud,  i,  no.  3  (February 
*955).  PP-  *  »Q.S  vi.  3-5. 

*  iQS*  ii.  2if.  Barthélemy  tmderstands  naiVS  ‘au  sens  de  “repas”’,  comparing  iQS  x.  14. 
One  may  note  that  the  verb  yis  is  employed  for  the  arrangement  of  the  table  at  iQ,S  vi.  4. 

*  Ch.  ix. 

*  Cf.  J.  P.  Audet,  ‘Affinités  littéraires  et  doctrinales  du  Manuel  de  discipline’,  Revue  Biblique,  lx, 
no.  I  (January  1953),  pp.  41-82. 

*  Cf.  Theo  Preiss,  Ltfe  in  Christ,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  no.  13,  trans.  by  Harold  Knight, 
(London,  1954),  pp.  81  ff. 
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In  the  Collection  of  Blessings,  also  once  attached  to  the  Manual  of  Disci¬ 
pline,^  is  a  benediction  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Wise  Man  of  the  Community: 

For  the  Wise  Man.  To  bless  the  Prince  of  the  Congregation  whom  [God  will  raise 
up  to  be  the  Wonderful  Counsellor  with]  His  [mijght.*  And  He  will  renew  the 
Covenant  of  the  Community  with  him,  in  order  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  His  people 
for  ev[er,  that  he  may  judge  with  righteousness  the  poor  and  needy,  and]*  plead 
with  eq[uity  for  the  hum]ble  of  the  land,  and  walk  before  Him  perfectly  in  all  the 
ways  of  [true  righteousness]*  and  establish  the  Ck)ven[ant  of  peace  when]*  those 
who  seek  Him  undergo  distress: 

May  the  Lord  exalt  thee  to  an  eternal  height. 

And  as  a  strong  tower  with  lofty  walls. 

That  [thou  mayest]  smi[te  peoples]  with  the  might  of  thy  [mouth]. 
Destroy  the  earth  with  thy  sceptre. 

And  with  the  breath  of  thy  lips  slay  the  wick[ed. 

With  the  spirit  of  coun]sel  and  eternal  might. 

The  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God,* 

And  may  righteousness  be  the  girdle  of  [thy  loins. 

And  faithful]  ness  the  girdle  of  thy  thighs.^ 

May  He  make  thy  horns  iron  and  thy  hooves  brass. 

That  thou  mayest  gore  as  a  b[ull 

And  trample  peop]les  like  the  mud  of  the  streets; 

For  God  has  raised  thee  up  to  be  a  sceptre  of  rulers. 

[All  kings  shall  fall  down]*  bcf[ore  thee; 

All  na]tions  shall  serve  thee. 

By  His  holy  Name  may  He  make  thee  mighty. 

That  thou  mayest  be  as  a  li[on  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest],* 

. .  .thy. .  .ravin,  with  none  to  deliv[er]. 

May  thy  [swi]ft  steeds  spread  over . . . 

The  literary  associations  with  Isa.  xi.  and  probably  also  with  Isa  ix  and  Ps. 
Ixxii  make  clear  the  Davidic  character  of  this  Messiah.  Likewise,  the 
primarily  judicial  and  military  role  assigned  the  prince,  as  well  as  the  title 
itself,  make  this  clear.“*  In  the  Military  Manual,  the  two  principal  heads  of 
Israel  are  ‘the  Prince  of  All  the  Congregation’  and  the  ‘Chief  Priest’;  and  the 

*  Barthélemy  and  Milik,  op.  cit.  pp.  iiSff.,  call  this  ‘Recueil  des  Bénédictions’.  Its  symbol  is 
iQS*.  For  English  equivalent  of  S*,  cf.  p.  13,  n.  i.  The  present  passage  is  iQS*  v.  20-ag. 

*  Restoring:  as  ym  Dip*  iw]  Cf.  line  27:  also  iQH  iii.  10. 

*  According  to  Isa.  xi.  4  one  should  restore  ‘the  poor’  (d'V^),  but  this  inadequately  fills  the 
qsace.  Probably  for  this  reason  Milik  restores  rather  ‘the  needy’  (Duvax):  but  there  is  room  for 
more  than  this.  Hence  I  conjecture  ‘the  poor  and  needy’  (]i*3Xl  Vi)  after  Ps.  Ixxii.  13.  Cf.  also 
Ps.  Ixxii.  4. 

*  Restoring  after  iQ.S  iv.  2. 

*  Milik  restores  ‘  the  covenant  of  His  holiness  ’.  This  is  possible,  but  the  context  does  not  require 
this  particulsu-  attribute.  For  the  expression  ‘Covenant  of  peace’  cf.  E^zek.  xxxiv.  25;  xxxvii.  26,  and 
the  appropriate  association  of  this  idea  with  Isa.  xi.  b-g. 

*  Cf.  Isa.  xi.  2.  ’  Cf.  Isa.  xi.  5. 

*  Restoring:  a*ai(x^  Vs  msVs  Vis  1^*  nsuleV  For  the  same  thought  sequence,  cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  ii. 
The  mention  of  ‘kings’  after  ‘rulers’  is  suitable  to  the  context. 

*  Restoring  after  Micah  v.  7. 

**  Cf.  the  use  of  x*ri  as  a  Messianic  title  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24. 
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former  of  these  is  surely  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  the  latter  the  Messiah  of 
Aaron.  The  former  is  simply  a  military  leader,  and  the  latter  is  portrayed 
chiefly  in  the  role  of  a  chaplain  who  accompanies  the  army  into  battle. 

A  much  briefer  messianic  passage  once  stood  at  the  bottom  of  iQpHab  x, 
of  which  only  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion  are  preserved.  The  pas¬ 
sage  is  the  exposition  of  Hab.  ii.  14:  ‘For  the  earth  will  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea’.  The  passage 
begins  :  ‘  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  when  they  repent  [or  when  they  return].' 
If  the  former  interpretation  be  accepted  here,  we  have  the  common  Jewish 
motif  that  repentance  on  the  part  of  God’s  people  must  precede  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,^  a  doctrine  in  part  founded  upon  Isa.  lix.  20,  a  passage  which 
was  a  favourite  of  the  Qumran  Community.*  If  the  latter  interpretation  be 
accepted,  we  may  compare  i  Q,M  i.  3  :  ‘  When  the  captive  people  of  the  sons 
of  light  return  from  the  wilderness  of  the  peoples,  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness 
of  Jerusalem’.  This  would  give  us  a  setting  for  the  eschatological  war.  The 
conclusion  of  the  passage  in  iQpHab  is  found  preserved  on  the  top  of  col.  xi: 
‘Lies;  and  afterward  Knowledge  shall  be  revealed  to  them  as  the  water  of  the 
sea  for  abundance.’  The  first  word  doubtless  preserves  for  us  the  evidence  that 
the  passage  originally  contained  a  reference  to  the  ‘  Man  of  Lies  ’,  or  the 
‘Prophet  of  Lies’,  whose  destruction  by  the  Messiah  would  precede  the 
universal  sway  of  divine  knowledge.  That  a  Messianic  judgment  must 
precede  the  universal  triumph  of  Truth  was  doubtless  inferred  from  Isa.  xi 
where  precisely  this  (xi.  3-5)  precedes  universal  [}eace  (xi.  6ff.)  and  the 
universal  domain  of  the  Lord’s  knowledge  (xi.  9).  Perhaps  ‘With  the  breath 
of  his  lips,  he  will  slay  the  wicked  ’  was  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  ‘  Man 
of  Lies’.  If  so,  there  was  a  remarkably  close  parallel  with  II  Thess.  ii.  3-10, 
Paul’s  ‘lawless  one’  who  is  characterized  by  deceit  and  untruth  having  his 
exact  prototype  in  the  Essene  ‘Man  (or  Prophet)  of  Lies’.® 

THE  MAN  OF  OOD’s  REFINING 

In  a  very  remarkable  hymn,  the  ‘birth’  of  the  Messiah  is  portrayed: 

And  I  was  in  distress. 

As  a  woman  in  travail  bringing  forth  her  first  child; 

For  her  birth  pangs  wrench. 

And  sharp  pain,  upon  her  birth  canal 
(or,  with  her  birth  throes), 

To  cause  writhing  in  the  crucible  of  the  pregnant  one. 

*  See  George  Foot  Moore,  Judaism  (Cambridge,  1933),  n,  pp.  35of. 

'  See  Moore,  loc.  cit.  The  sectaries  variously  called  themselves  ‘the  penitents  of  Israel’  (COC  iv.  a 
(vi.  i);  vi.  5  (viii.  6);  viii.  16  (ix.  34))  and ‘those  that  repent  of  transgression’  (CDCii.  5  (U.  3);  xx.  17 
(ix.  41)  ;  DSD  X.  30) — both  phrases  being  drawn  from  Isa.  lix.  30.  Cf.  John  V.  Chamberlain,  Vttus 
Ttstamentum,  v,  no.  4  (October  1955),  p.  371. 

*  For  the ‘Man  of  Lies’ see  iQ,pHabii.  i-3;CDCxx.  i4f.  (ix.  39).  For  the ‘Prophet  of  Lies’ see 
CDC  i.  i4f.  (i.  10);  xix.  35f.  (ix.  33):  iQpHab  x.  9. 
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For  sons  have  come  to  the  deathly  birth  canal, 

And  she  who  is  pregnant  with  a  man  is  distressed  by  her 
pains; 

For  through  deathly  contractions  she  brings  forth  a  male 
child, 

And  through  infernal  pains,  there  bursts  forth  from  the 
crucible  of  the  pregnant  one, 

A  Wonderful  C!ounsellor  with  his  might. 

And  a  man  is  delivered  from  the  birth  canal  by  the 
pregnant  one.^ 

John  V.  Chamberlain  has  shown  how  phrases  from  the  Psalms,  Micah, 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  interwoven  to  produce  this  ‘nativity’  of  the*  Wonder¬ 
ful  Counsellor’  (Isa.  ix.  5),  the  ‘male  child’  {zflkhar)  of  Isa.  Ixvi.  7.  From  the 
Old  Testament  passages  utilized  it  is  clear  that  the  mother  should  be  cor¬ 
porate,  the  daughter  Israel  (or  the  daughter  Zion).*  Cf.  Micah  iv.  6-10; 
Jcr.  iv.  31  ;  vi.  22-6,  xxxi.  7-8;  Isa.  Ixvi.  7-9.  Yet  the  passage  begins  with  an 
‘I’  (not  legible  in  the  photograph  first  utilized  by  Chamberlain).  This  has 
occasioned  the  remark  on  the  part  of  Joseph  Baumgarten  and  Menahem 
Mansoor:  ‘In  line  7,  however,  the  author  seems  only  to  be  describing  his 
personal  afiUction  by  his  enemies. . . .  While  we  do  not  reject  the  messianic 
interpretation,  we  have,  for  the  present,  concerned  ourselves  only  with 
elucidating  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.’*  There  is  no  plain  meaning  of  the 
text,  however,  which  does  not  include  the  clear  reference  to  the  Messiah 
under  the  title  ‘the  Wonderful  Counsellor’  in  line  10.  Moreover,  here  is  a 
text  of  such  profundities,  that  one  cannot  grasp  the  meaning  at  all  if  he 
remains  simply  on  the  surface.  If  this  is  simply  personal,  as  the  ‘I’  often 
seems  in  the  hymns,  with  what  woman  is  he  comparing  himself?  She  is 
certainly  not  an  ordinary  woman  in  an  ordinary  child-birth.  Docs  the  author 
think  of  himself  being  in  travail  in  order  to  give  birth  to  the  Messiah? 
Probably  in  part  this  is  so,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  corporate  head  of  the 

*  Tbefollowingitudiesof  the  passages  have  appeared  :G.  Verm^LM  Afomumb 

2nd  ed,  (1954).  pp.  I93f.;  John  V.  Chamberlain,  ‘Another  Qumran  Thanksgiving  Psalm’,  Jour. 
Soar  Eastom  äud.  xrv,  no.  i  (January  1955),  pp.  32-41  ;  ‘  Further  Elucidation  of  a  Messianic  Thanks¬ 
giving  Psalm  from  Qumràn’,  JJf.E.S.  xiv,  no.  3  (July  1955),  pp.  i8if.;  A.  Dupont-Sonuner,  ‘La 
mère  du  Messie  et  la  mère  de  l’/apic  dans  un  hymne  de  Qpumràn*,  Rtrmo  do  VHitUmo  dot  RoligUms, 
cxLvn,  no.  2  (April-June  1955),  pp.  174-88;  Joseph  Baumgarten  and  Menahem  Mansoor, 
‘Studies  in  the  New  Hodayot  (Thanksgiving  Hymns) — II’,  J.B.L.  lxxiv,  part  üi  (September  1955), 
pp.  i88ff. 

*  There  is  no  need  to  distinguish  between  these  corporate  designations  for  the  period  under  study. 
The  repeated  use  of  the  expression  ‘pregnant  one’  may  possibly  allude  to  Isa.  vii.  14:  ‘Behold  the 
young  woman  is  pregiuuit  and  is  about  to  give  birth  to  a  son  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Immanuel  ’ 
— following  the  slight  variant  of  iQ,ls*  for  the  last  clause.  It  may  be  that  the  LXX  translated  ns^ 
as  f|  iropOivos  in  order  to  identify  the  ‘young  woman’  with  the  ‘Virgin  Israel’  and  that  they  there¬ 
by  intended  a  Messianic  interpretation.  Cf.  Brownlee,  ‘The  Incarnation  in  the  Light  of  Ancient 
Scrolls’,  Tho  Unilod  Prosbytorian,  cxni,  no.  5  (31  January  1955),  pp.  I2f.,  15.  In  Matthew  and  Luke 
the  ^plication  of  the  prophecy  is  changed  from  the  corporate  Virgin  Israel  to  the  personal  Virgin  of 
Israel — the  latter  perhaps  being  regarded  as  representative  of  the  former.  Cf.  Paiil  Winter,  ‘  Magn¬ 
ificat  and  Benedictus — Maccabaean  Psalms?’,  B.J.R.L.  xxxvn,  vol  i  (September  1954),  p.  341. 

*  Op.  eit.  p.  188. 
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Community.  In  the  last  analysis  the  mother  is  Zion  (or  Israel),  precisely  as 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Revelation,  where  the  same  title  ‘  male  child  ’  {v.  5) 
is  used  to  designate  the  Messiah,  and  which  is  otherwise  shot  through  with 
Esscne  concepts.^  Yet  the  author  may  have  felt  that  in  a  peculiar  way  it 
would  be  through  his  sufferings  (though  not  without  reference  to  the  Com¬ 
munity)  that  the  Messiah  would  be  born.*  Cf.  here  Gal.  iv.  19. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  messianic  hymn  is  the  use  of  the  word  ‘Aur’,  ‘crucible’, 
or  ‘refining  furnace’  to  designate  the  womb  of  the  mother,  doubtless  for  the 
didactic  purpose  of  indicating  that  a  man  must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of 
suffering  in  order  to  become  the  Messiah.  Before  seeing  this  passage, 
I  discovered  the  same  idea  in  the  Society  (or  Discipline)  Manual:* 

Now  God,  in  the  mysteries  of  his  understanding  and  in  his  glorious  wisdom,  has 
appointed  an  end  to  the  existence  of  perversity  ;  and  at  the  season  of  visitation,  he 
will  destroy  it  for  ever  ;  for  it  has  become  contaminated  with  the  ways  of  wickedness, 
under  the  dominion  of  pterversity,  until  the  season  of  the  decreed  judgment. 

And  at  that  time  God  will  purify  by  His  truth  all  the  deeds  of  a  man;  and  he  will  refitu 
him  more  than  the  sons  of  men,  in  order  to  consume  every  evil  spirit  from  the  midst  of  his 
flesh,  and  to  cleanse  him  through  the  Holy  Spirit  from  all  wicked  practices;  and 
He  will  sprinkle  upon  him  the  Spirit  of  Truth  as  purifying  water  so  as  to  cleanse  him 
from  all  untrue  abominations  and  from  being  contaminated  with  the  Spirit  of 
impurity,  so  that  he  may  give  the  upright  insight  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Most 
High  and  into  the  wisdom  of  the  sons  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  make  wise  the  perfect 
of  way.  For  God  has  chosen  them  to  be  an  eternal  covenant;  and  all  the  glory  of 
Adam  will  be  theirs;  and  there  will  be  no  more  perversity,  all  works  of  fraud  having 
been  put  to  shame. 

The  Messianic  character  of  the  passage  had  been  pointed  out  previously  by 
Jean-Paul  Audet*  and  by  Bo  Reiche,*  but  not  with  the  same  clarity,  nor  with 
the  clear  allusions  to  the  suffering  servant  motif  pointed  out. 

One  may  object  to  this  interpretation  on  the  ground  that  ‘the  man’ 
[gebher)  of  this  passage  would  seem  rather  to  be  the  Prophet,  than  a  Davidic 
Messiah,  since  his  function  is  pre-eminently  to  make  known  the  undefiled 
truth  by  way  of  enlightening  others.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  clear 
application  of  the  Suffering-Servant  motif  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness, 
G.  Vermès  finds  not  the  Messiah,  but  the  Prophet,  whom  he  identifies  with 

'  Cf.  F.  M.  Braun,  L’arrière-fond  judaïque  du  quatrième  évangile  et  la  Communauté  de  l'Alliance  ’, 
RM.  Lxii,  no.  I  (January  1955),  pp.  29f. 

*  Since  the  ‘  I  ’  must  frequently  refer  to  the  psalmist  himself  in  his  distinctive  role  as  the  head  of  the 
community,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  question  whether  the  hymns  were  on  the  whole  suitable  to 
community  praise;  yet  there  were  some  phases  of  the  psalmist’s  experience  which  were  parallel  with 
the  group’s  experience,  so  that  in  his  outpourings  of  the  soul  he  was  expressing  the  feriing  of  the  group 
as  well. 

*  The  United  Presbyterian,  cxi,  no.  50  (14  December  1953),  pp.  \  B.A.S.O.R.  no.  135  (October 
>954).  PP-  35 ff- 

*  ‘Affinités  littéraires  et  doctrinales  du  “  Manuel  de  Discipline”  ’,  R.B.  (195a),  pp.  219-38;  (1953), 
pp.  41-82. 

*  Handskrifiema  Jrdn  Qjmtrdn,  Symbolae  Biblicae  Upsalienses,  no.  14  (1952)  p.  70  n.  54.  Cf.  abo 
his  article  ‘Nytt  ljus  ôver  Johannes  döparens  förkunnelse’,  Religion  och  Bibel  (195a),  p.  14. 
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the  Teacher.^  The  ‘Wonderful  Counsellor’  of  the  Hymn,  drawn  from 
Isa.  ix.  5,  could  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  Davidic  Messiah  of  Isa.  ix.  6; 
and  the  ‘  man  ’  [gebher)  of  that  passage  would  naturally,  therefore,  be  drawn 
from  II  Sam.  xxiii.  i  and  Zech.  xiii.  7.  Against  these  sources  of  the  term 
gebher,  Vermès  cites  the  identification  of  the  Teacher  with  the  gebher  of  Ps. 
xxxvii.  23  f.  in  a  midrash  pesher  to  Ps.  xxxvii.*  But  it  seems  certain  to  me  that 
I QH  iii  is  Messianic.  Moreover,  the  ‘  I  ’  of  the  hymn  would  rather  identify  in 
some  way  the  Teacher  with  ‘the  pregnant  one’,  rather  than  with  the  ‘man 
child’.  Certainly  not  every  gebher  of  the  Old  Testament  need  be  interpreted 
the  same  way. 

Yet  there  is  force  in  the  arguments  of  Vermès  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
gebher  of  the  Society  Manual.  Should  he  be  identified  with  the  Prophet  (and 
hence  with  the  Teacher)  rather  than  with  the  Messiah  of  Israel?  At  first  it 
would  seem  safer  to  interpret  both  parallel  passages  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  allowing  a  prophetic  function  to  the  Messiah,  while  noting  also  that  the 
passage  of  the  Manual  appears  in  a  context  of  judgment.  Still  this  same 
motif  of  refining  is  applied  to  the  Teacher  seemingly  in  iQ,H  v.  isf.  : 

In  order  to  act  mightily  through  me 
before  the  sons  of  men. 

Thou  hast  wrought  marvels  with  this  poor  man, 

And  thou  hast  put  him  into  a  crucible 
for  refining  gold 
by  the  action  of  fire. 

And  as  silver  is  refined  in  the  furnace  of  the  smelters 
to  purify  him  sevenfold. 

Here  the  influence  of  Isa.  xlviii.  10  is  to  be  detected,  in  full  accord  with  the 
Teacher’s  identification  with  the  Ebhed  Yahweh.  What  all  this  amounts  to  is  an 
indication  that  the  Suffering-Servant  motif  was  capable  of  many  applications. 
We  have  shown  sufficiently  elsewhere  that  it  was  applied  to  the  Community 
as  a  whole,  and  likewise  to  the  special  group  of  twelve  or  fifteen  men  within 
the  society.*  What  we  show  by  the  present  study  is  that  it  could  be  applied 
now  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  and  now  to  the  Messiah  as  distinguished 
from  the  former.*  It  is  therefore  not  imjxtssible  that  Vermès  is  right  in  identi- 

Quelques  Traditions  dt  la  Commmauté  dt  Ojanran,  extract  from  Cahitrs  Sionitns  (1955),  pp- 
ought  not  concede  as  Verm^  does  that  Y.  Yadin  is  correct  in  interpreting  «us-roaa.  QT.  Yadin 
‘A  note  on  DSD  iv.  20’,  J.B.L.  lxxiv,  part  i  (March  1955),  pp.  40-3.  Cf.  against  Yadin,  J.  V. 
Chamberlain,  JJf.ES.  xiv,  no.  3  (July  1955),  p.  182.  Yadin  (op.  cit.  p.  40),  after  citing  my  translation 
‘He  will  refine  him’  (for  ppn),  interjects  an  exclamation  mark.  There  is  no  need  for  this  amaze¬ 
ment,  since  there  are  several  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Lamtdh  for  the  sign  of  the  accusative  in  our 
scrolls.  Cf.  p.  19  n.  3  above!  In  any  case  Vermès,  who  follows  Yadin’s  reading,  agrees  that  one  is 
concerned  with  *  a  man  ’  here,  not  with  '  [each]  man  ’. 

*  Ibid.  p.  57. 

*  B.AS.O.R.  no.  135  (October  1954),  pp.  33-5;  U.P.  (30  November  1953),  p.  11. 

*  In  any  case  the  Servant  is  always  Israel  or  Israel’s  representative.  Mark  ix.  I2f.  affords  an 
example  of  applying  the  Suffering  Servant  prophecies  to  more  than  one  representative,  with  both 
Elijah  (i.e.  John)  and  the  Son  of  Man  (i.e.  Jesus)  fulfilling  these  prophecies.  Cf.  InUrprttation  (January 
«955).  PP-  86-8. 
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fying  the  gebher  of  iQS  with  the  Prophet  and  with  the  Teacher  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  ;  but  in  that  case  the  gebher  of  i  QH  iii  would  not  be  the  same  as  that  of 
iQH  iv,  despite  the  parallel  character  of  the  theme. 

In  this  connexion,  one  may  note  a  somewhat  parallel  passage  in  iQH  xi. 
I  off.  which  is  put  in  setting  by  the  citation  of  xi.  6ff: 

In  thy  wrath  are  all  judgments  of  affliction: 

In  thy  goodness  is  abundance  of  pardon, 

And  mercy  for  all  the  sons  of  thy  good  pleasure; 

For  thou  hast  given  them  knowledge  of  thy  true  counsel 

And  made  them  wise  in  thy  wondrous  mysteries. 

For  thy  glory’s  sake  hast  thou  cleansed  man  [or,  a  man] 
from  transgression, 

That  he  may  be  sanctified  unto  Thee 

from  all  unclean  abominations  and  guilt  of  unfaithfulness; 

That  he  may  be  united  with  Thy  true  sons 

and  be  in  the  same  lot  with  Thy  holy  ones. 

That  thou  mayest  [or  he  may]  raise  up  the  human  [or  mortal] 
worm  from  the  dust 

To  the  counsel  (or  council)  of. . . 

And  from  the  spirit  of  perversity  to  the  understanding  of. . . 

And  that  he  may  stand  in  office  before  thee  with  the  eternal 
army  and  spirits  of. . . 

That  he  may  sanctify  himself  together  with  every  being 

And  with  those  intimate  with  the  Community  of  exultation. 

This  passage  like  iQS  deals  with  man’s  (or,  a  man’s)  cleansing  and  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  not  for  a  prophetic  office  (as  I  see  it),  but  to  share  in  the  glories  of  the 
eternal  society  of  holy  men  and  holy  angels.  The  word  for  ‘man’  is  not 
gebher  as  in  iQH  iii  and  iQS  iv,  but  enosh,  which  admits  of  the  generic  mean¬ 
ing  ‘man’,  though  it  might  also  be  translated  ‘a  man’.  There  is  no  reference 
to  refining  here  as  in  the  other  passages,  nor  to  the  man’s  being  bom  from  a 
travailing  woman  as  in  i  QH  iii.  The  context  is  one  of  God’s  gracious  dealing 
with  his  ‘sons  of  good  pleasure’.  This  seems  to  be  illustrated  in  the  present 
passage.  For  these  reasons  I  find  here  a  corporate  application  of  the  somewhat 
similar  theme  found  elsewhere.  Some  may  prefer  an  individual  interpreta¬ 
tion  even  here,  however,  adopting  the  translation  ‘a  man’,  and  consistendy 
translating  all  the  infinitives  with  this  ‘man’  as  the  understood  subject, 
bringing  out  his  distinctive  office  in  the  words:  ‘That  he  may  raise  up  the 
worm  of  men  (or,  of  dead  men)  from  the  dust. .  The  language  is  some¬ 
what  obscure,  but  I  think  it  refers  to  man  in  his  weakness  and  unregenerate 
state  and  his  exaltation  to  the  eternal  society — an  action  most  likely  ascribed 

‘  iQH  xi.  12.  Heb.  trns  nvVin,  words  doubdess  echoing  Isa.  xli.  14,  which  in  iQIs*  reads: 
‘Fear  not  O  worm  Jacob  and  corpses  of  Israel.’  The  reading  of  the  Scroll  is  attested  by 

Aquila.  Cf.  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  History  of  New  Testament  Times  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha 
(New  York,  1949),  p.  417. 
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to  God.^  If  one  rejects  this  interpretation  as  arbitrary,  he  will  have  to  find  in 
this  passage  also  an  individual  man  purified  by  God  for  a  redemptive  role. 

The  Qumran  literature  starts  with  the  assumption  of  Original  Sin  and  the 
redemptive  problem  is  how  to  achieve  perfect  sanctification.  For  one  to  be 
the  Messiah  or  the  Prophet  he  must  be  an  exemplar  of  this  perfection  that  he 
may  be  a  perfect  medium  of  God’s  redemptive  and  revelatory  activity.  The 
truth  is  mixed  with  error  in  ordinary  human  consciousness;  the  pure  and 
undefiled  truth  can  be  mediated  only  through  a  perfect  man.*  This  required 
sanctity  involves  not  only  moral  purity,  but  the  cleansing  of  the  flesh  itself 
from  every  evil  spirit.  The  truth,  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  the  refining  which 
comes  from  suffering  will  all  contribute  to  the  production  of  this  perfect  man. 

Jesus  is  portrayed  in  John’s  Gospel  as  this  gebher.  In  xiv.  30  Jesus  declares; 
’The  Prince  of  this  world  has  nothing  in  me.’  In  vii.  18  he  maintains  that 
there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him  and  that  therefore  he  proclaims  the  unde¬ 
filed  truth.  The  opponents  of  Jesus,  however,  charge  that  he  has  a  demon 
(vii.  20),  but  Jesus  can  boldly  challenge:  ‘Which  of  you  convicts  me  of  sin? 
If  I  tell  you  the  truth,  why  do  you  not  believe  me?’  (viii.  46).  They  then  re¬ 
newed  the  charge  that  he  had  a  demon  (viii.  48)  to  which  Jesus  replied  that 
he  sought  not  his  own  glory  but  the  glory  of  God  his  Father  and  that  there¬ 
fore  his  teaching  was  the  true  word  which  contains  the  promise  of  eternal  life 
for  those  who  keep  it  (viii.  49-51  )•  Once  more  the  charge  that  Jesus  had  a 
demon  was  made  on  the  ground  that  he  claimed  too  much  for  himself  (viii. 
52),  and  it  is  renewed  also  in  x.  20.  Later  Jesus  explained  to  Thomas  that  he 
is  himself  the  truth  (xiv.  6),  and  even  before  Pilate  he  asserted  ‘I  have  come 
into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth’  ;  and  Pilate  could  but  testify  to  the 
people  ‘I  find  no  fault  in  him’  (xviii.  37 f.).  The  evangelist  for  his  part  de¬ 
clares,  ‘The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
We  have  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  Son  fi-om  the  Father’  (i.  14). 
In  the  case  of  Jesus  there  was  necessarily  considerable  adaptation  of  the  idea 
that  sanctity  was  necessary  for  one  to  be  a  perfect  vehicle  of  the  truth.  Since 
Jesus’  prophetic  ministry  preceded  his  passion,  his  sanctity  could  hardly  be 
attributed  to  that  event.  The  location  of  the  temptation  story  before  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  gospels  served  to  indicate  that  Jesus  had 
already  passed  through  trial  and  gained  the  victory  over  the  Devil  ;  but  this 
experience  is  omitted  by  John,  his  victory  over  the  Devil  being  at  the  Cross.* 
Somewhat  truer  to  the  Essene  motif,  he  in  fact  does  make  of  the  Passion  a 
sanctification:  Sanctify  them  in  the  truth; 

thy  word  is  truth. . . 

And  for  their  sake  I  sanctify  myself, 

that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth.  (xvii.  17,  19) 

'  In  this  case  the  infinitive  would  be  subordinate  to  the  one  immediately  preceding  it  rather  than 
being  co-ordinate.  *  Cf.  U.P.  (14  December  1953),  p.  8. 

*  John  xii.  31  ;  xvi.  ii.  In  Luke  iv.  13,  the  Devil  leaves  Jesus  after  His  temptation,  only  that  he 
nuiy  retiun  at  ‘an  opportune  time’ — that  is,  for  an  encounter  with  Christ  at  the  Cross. 
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The  language  here  is  very  close  to  the  Manual  :  ‘  God  will  purify  in  his  truth 
all  the  deeds  of  a  man;  and  he  will  refine  him  more  than  the  sons  of  men.’ 
When  Jesus  prays  that  his  disciples  may  be  sanctified  by  the  truth,  this 
certainly  involves  purification  from  sin  as  in  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Manual  ; 
but  when  he  says  that  he  is  sanctifying  himself  through  his  passion,  the  mean¬ 
ing  must  be  altogether  different,  rather  a  consecration  to  a  role  of  redemption 
through  the  Cross.  This  disparity  of  meaning  indicates  the  degree  of  adapta¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  John  Jesus  does  not  become 
fully  the  Christ  until  his  redemptive  role  has  been  achieved.^  This  is  clear  from 
his  epistle  (I  John  v.  6)  and  it  is  implicit  in  the  Gospel: 

When  a  woman  is  in  travail  she  has  sorrow,  because  her  hour  has  come;  but 
when  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  no  longer  remembers  the  anguish,  for  joy 
that  a  child  (ÄvOpcoiros)  is  born  into  the  world.  So  you  have  sorrow  now,  but  I  will 
see  you  again  and  your  hearts  will  rejoice,  and  no  one  will  take  your  joy  from  you. 

(John  xvi.  2 if.) 

Concerning  this  passage,  Chamberlain  comments  :  ‘  The  apostles  collectively 
are  compared  to  a  woman  in  travail,  whose  child  {anthropos)  is  to  be  the 
resurrected  Jesus.’  The  surprising  use  of  anthropos  in  this  connexion  is  fully 
explained  in  the  light  of  the  birth  of  a  gebher  (ordinarily  a  mature  man,  as 
opposed  to  both  women  and  children)  in  iQH  iii  through  the  travail  of 
God’s  people.  It  is  also  clear  from  this  that  John  has  intended  more  than  a 
mere  illustration  of  sorrow  giving  way  to  joy,  that  he  believed  that  through 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  an  anthropos  was  truly  bom  into  the  world  !* 
The  gebher  motif  is  probably  to  be  seen  at  its  climax  in  the  unwitting  testimony 
of  Pilate  :  I80Ù  Ô  &v0pcoiTOÇ  (John  xix.  5) .  Cf.  anthropos  in  Num.  xxiv.  1 7  of  lxx. 

The  moulding  power  of  Essene  ideology  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  another 
related  aspect  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  the  Gospel  teaches  that  Jesus’ 
greatest  prophetic  ministry  did  not  precede  but  was  rather  to  follow  his 
passion,  because  through  it  the  Spirit  of  Truth  would  be  given — not  simply 
to  him  as  a  sanctified  man,  but  through  him  to  his  followers.’  His  demise  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  (vii.  39)  who  will  not  only 
carry  on  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Jesus  in  his  absence  (xvi.  7-1 1)  but  will 
also  reveal  many  things  that  the  disciples  are  not  yet  able  to  receive  (xvi. 
12-13).  This  ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  essentially  an  extension  of  Jesus’  own 

*  John  xii.  31  ;  xvi.  n.  In  Luke  iv.  13,  the  Devil  leaves  Jesus  after  his  temptation,  only  that  he 
may  return  at  ‘an  opportune  time’ — that  is  for  an  encounter  with  Christ  at  die  CrcMS. 

*  Note  that  in  Rev.  xii.  5  the  ‘male  child’  is  ‘caught  up  to  God  and  to  his  throne’  as  soon  as  he  is 
bora.  This  should  be  explained  not  as  a  case  of  telescoping  (leaving  out  Jesus’s  youth,  ministry, 
Crudfixion  and  Resurrecdon),  but  of  equating  the  birth  with  the  Resurrecdon,  precisely  as  in  the 
Gospel!  Cf.  here  Acts  xiii.  33. 

*  In  iQ.Is*  lii.  15  one  should  probably  render:  ‘So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nadons  because  of  him¬ 
self’,  i.e.  because  of  his  own  anointing  with  the  Spirit,  he  will  be  able  to  sprinkle  others  with  the 
Spirit  Note  that  sprinkling  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  Spirit  in  iQS  iv.  31  :  ‘He  %vill  sprinkle 
opon  him  the  Spirit  of  Truth.’  Cf.  B.A.S.O.R.  no.  132  (December  1933),  p.  10;  no.  135  (October 
•954).  P-  37  n-  34- 
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ministry,  making  the  Christ  himself  known  by  reminding  the  disciples  of 
his  words  and  acts  (xiv.  26;  xv.  26).  The  additional  revelations  made  by  the 
Spirit  will  not  supersede  Christ,  but  will  glorify  him,  since  all  truth  inheres 
in  him  (xvi.  14-15).  The  disciples  will  be  the  agents  of  the  Spirit’s  witness 
(xvi.  26f.);  and  as  a  result  of  the  Christ’s  departure  they  will  accomplish 
greater  works  than  he  (xiv.  12). 

Reflexion  of  the  Essene  notion  that  the  gebher  must  be  sanctified  through 
suffering  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  ‘  pioneer  of 
salvation’  was  made  ‘perfect  through  suffering’  (ii.  10);  and,  as  in  John, 
Jesus  gains  the  victory  over  the  Devil  through  his  passion  (ii.  14).'  Heb. 
iv.  15  interprets  the  suffering  of  Jesus  as  qualifying  him  to  be  a  sympathetic 
high  priest;  but  the  perfecting  of  Jesus  was  more  than  this,  for  ‘although  he 
was  a  son,  he  learned  obedience  through  what  he  suffered’  (v.  8).  As  I  wrote  in 

1953: 

By  this  last  the  epistle  may  faintly  echo  the  older  doctrine  of  the  Manual  of 
Discipline,  but  it  probably  intimates  a  new  interpretation. 

It  was  maturation,  not  sanctification,  to  which  suffering  contributed  in  the 
experience  of  Jesus.  Even  a  sinless  youth  had  much  to  learn  that  only  suffering 
could  teach  him.  It  was  only  through  travail  of  soul  that  much  light  of  divine  truth 
must  come  to  him,  if  he  had  truly  emptied  himself  in  the  Incarnation  (Phil.  ii.  5-6). 
Through  suffering  he  learned  also  what  it  is  to  be  righteous  when  it  costs;  and  so  he 
is  able  to  succour  us  when  we  are  called  up)on  to  strive  against  sin,  resisting  unto 
blood.  (Heb.  xii.  3-4).* 

The  fact  that  the  sinless  ]csm  must  nevertheless  be  perfected  through  suffering 
marks  clearly  the  borrowed  theme  and  also  the  extent  of  its  adaptation  ! 

The  same  warping  of  this  motif  is  seen  also  in  I  Pet.  iv.  i  : 

Since  therefore  Christ  suffered  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same 
thought,  for  [or,  that]  whoever  has  suffered  in  the  flesh  has  ceased  from  sin,  so  as  to 
live  for  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  flesh  no  longer  by  human  passions  but  by  the  will 
of  God. 

It  is  clear  that  in  some  sense  the  sinless  Christ  (I  Pet.  ii.  22 f.)  ‘has  ceased  with 
resp)ect  to  sin’  through  his  Passion,  and  that  believers  through  the  willing 
acceptance  of  suffering  for  his  sake  are  challenged  to  attain  to  a  sinless  life. 
The  disparity  in  sense  between  the  manner  in  which  Christ  is  finished  with 
sin  by  the  Cross  and  the  way  in  which  his  followers  cease  from  sin  makes  the 
bold  analogy  seem  strange.  That  it  should  be  used  at  all  is  strong  testimony  to 
the  currency  of  this  Essene  idea. 

*  ProfcHor  James  L.  Price  reminds  us  of  Col.  ii.  i4f.  also. 

•  U.P,  28  December  1953,  p.  ii. 
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GOD  AS  FATHER  IN  THE 
SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 

1 

Did  Jesus  believe  in  a  doctrine  of  Universal  Fatherhood?  Such  a  belief  not 

many  years  ago  was  almost  axiomatic  in  Liberal  Christian  circles.  ‘In  the 

combination  of  these  ideas — God  the  Father,  Providence,  the  position  of  men 

as  God’s  children,  the  infinite  value  of  the  human  soul — the  whole  Gospel  is 

expressed.*^  But  lately,  after  an  examination  of  the  gospel  evidence,  it  has  I 

been  denied  that  Jesus  believed  that  God  was  the  Father  of  all  men.  ‘  In  spite  | 

of  what  is  commonly  supposed,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  asserting  that  j 

Jesus  taught  a  doctrine  of  “the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  \ 

man’* . . .  .There  is  no  hint  anywhere,  either  that  he  himself  believed,  or  that  ! 

he  taught  a  doctrine  of  Universal  Fatherhood.’*  Professor  Sparks  arrives  at 

this  conclusion  by  considering  all  the  times  that  Jesus  is  recorded  as  having 

used  Father  as  a  word  for  God.  ‘The  bulk  of  his  recorded  references  to  God  as 

Father  are  Messianic;  and  apart  from  one,  at  the  best  ambiguous,  reference  ’ 

in  Matthew,*  all  his  references  to  God  as  the  Father  of  men  are  in  passages 

where  he  is  speaking  to  his  disciples’  (p.  260).  With  this  we  may  compare  the 

words  of  Dalman:  ‘  Much  rather  is  Gk)d  regarded  as  the  Heavenly  Father  of 

His  own  disàples  or  else  as  the  Heavenly  Father  of  Jesus  himself.*  Dalman 

indicates  the  unique  personal  relationship  which  subsists  in  the  first  place 

between  God  and  Jesus  himself,  and  also  between  God  and  those  who  are  his, 

who  can  be  spoken  of  as  ‘sons  of  the  theocracy’  (Matt.  xiii.  38).* 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  challenge  this  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Fatherhood,  by  a  re-examination  of  the  use  of  the  word  Father  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  by  testing  the  results  by  some  further  criteria.  If  this 
be  thought  a  somewhat  negative  undertaking,  it  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of 
reply  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  has  an  immediate 
relevance,  which  Professor  Sparks  so  rightly  gives  it,  to  the  theology  of  the 
Gospels  and  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  life. 

I.  THE  JEWISH  BACKGROUND 

Before  approaching  the  logia  Christi,  the  use  of  Father  for  God  in  Jewish 
literature  must  first  be  briefly  surveyed,  as,  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  probable  that  Jesus  took  over  the  normal  usage  of  his 

*  Adolf  Harnack,  What  is  Christianity?,  p.  6o. 

'  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  ‘The  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  in  the  Gospels,  p.  360  in  Susdits  in 
thi  Gospels,  ed.  D.  E.  Nineham. 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  g.  *  G.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jssus,  p.  190. 
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time.  The  ground  has  been  so  well  covered  by  Professor  T.  W.  Manson  that 
no  more  is  needed  here  than  a  short  summary.  In  the  O.T.  God  is  the  Father 
of  Israel  ‘in  the  sense  that  he  is  the  founder  and  creator  of  the  nation’.^  The 
Jews  look  back  to  the  Exodus,  an  act  by  which  Jehovah  becomes  Father  of 
the  Jews  by  ‘adoption  rather  than  by  creation’.*  The  Jews  understood  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  sense  of  his  special  providential  care  for  Israel  and 
the  consequent  ties  of  affection  and  obedience.  In  post-exilic  writings  God 
comes  to  be  thought  of  as  the  Father  of  the  Righteous  in  Israel,  and  then  as 
Father  of  all  righteous  people.  ‘The  relation  is  in  process  of  passing  from  the 
national  and  the  particular  to  something  that  is  individual  and  universal.’* 

The  use  of  Father  and  Father  in  Heaven  for  God  was  a  commonplace 
among  the  Rabbis  when  used  with  a  possessive  adjective  as  suffix,*  although 
the  use  of  ‘My  Father’  by  Jesus  is  almost  unique.®  The  most  common  ex¬ 
pression  used  by  them  in  this  connexion  was  ‘Father  in  Heaven’.  Its  signi¬ 
ficance  has  been  well  summarized  by  G.  F.  Moore:  ‘That  God  is  so  often 
called  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  or  invoked  in  prayer  “  Our  Father”,  does 
not  indicate  that  the  age  had  a  new  conception  of  God  or  put  a  new  emphasis 
on  one  clement  of  the  conception.  What  these  phrases  express  is  not  an  idea 
of  God  but  a  characteristic  attitude  of  piety  and  therein  lies  their  significance. 
This  is  the  type  of  piety  in  which  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  is  a  most  instructive  illustration  of  it.’* 

If  Professor  Moore  is  right,  ‘Father  in  Heaven’  refers  to  an  inward  and 
ethical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pious  Israelite  towards  God.  This  has 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  fatherhood  as  expressed  in  the 
phrase  ‘the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man’.  In  the  latter 
connexion  fatherhood  includes  three  ideas  : 

(a)  Paternity,  that  is,  God  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  existence  (and 
preservation)  of  all  men. 

{b)  General  providence,  that  is,  God  as  the  benevolent  and  loving  custodian 
of  all  men,  who  provides  for  their  needs  and  guards  their  destinies. 

(r)  Paternal  relationship,  that  is,  God  as  the  Person  to  whom  all  men  are 
bound  by  the  filial  ties  of  love,  affection  and  duty. 

Just  because  Judaism  was  generally  speaking  nationalist  and  particularistic, 
these  ideas  did  not  often  find  formal  expression  among  Jews: ^  but  we  hope 
to  show  that  they  arc  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  These  three 
ideas  find  more  typical  expression  within  Hellenistic  religion,  and  it  is 
interesting  that  they  arc  used  only  in  those  Jewish  writings  which  were 

*  T.  W.  Manson,  Tht  Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.  gi. 

*  Ibid.  *  Op.  cit,  p.  ga. 

*  C.  G.  Montefiore  and  H.  Loewe,  in  their  Rabbinic  Anthology,  give  thirty-nine  instances. 

*  G.  Dahnan,  op.  cit.  pp.  igif.  *  G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism,  vol.  n,  p.  an. 

*  Hence  the  theological  conception  of  Fatherhood  is  grounded  for  the  Jews  in  the  Abrahamic  and 
Sinaitic  covenants,  with  their  prontise  of  God’s  special  protection,  rather  than  in  the  earlier  Noachine 
covenant  (Gen.  ix.  i-i  7)  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Fatherhood  is  implicit. 
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written  for  and  in  the  Hellenistic  world.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  there 
occur  in  a  single  verse,  probably  under  Stoic  influence,  the  two  words 
‘Father’  and  ‘Providence*  in  a  universalist  setting.^  The  most  striking 
instances  are  in  the  Sibylline  Books,  where  Grod  is  actually  called  the  Father 
of  all  men.* 

The  result  of  this  preliminary  inquiry  is  that  we  should  not  expect  Jesus, 
speaking  in  the  language  and  using  the  thought-forms  of  early  Judaism,  to 
speak  of  God  as  Father  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  defined  the  word  in  the 
phrase  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God  and  Brotherhood  of  man  ’.  We  would  on  the  other 
hand  expect  the  word,  when  used  of  God,  to  imply  a  characteristic  attitude  of 
piety.  To  be  able  to  call  God  Father  does  not  imply  the  metaphysical  status 
of  sonship,  but  rather  an  intimate  relationship  with  and  experience  of  God 
which  results  in  this  ‘characteristic  attitude  of  piety’.  Did  Jesus  regard  this 
as  the  prerogative  of  himself  and  his  disciples  alone,  or  even  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  or  did  he  regard  it  as  the  birthright  of  all  men  who  were  created  in  the 
image  of  God?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospels.  It  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  Professor  Sparks’s  systematic  and 
lexicographical  method  of  inquiry. 

II.  ST  mark’s  gospel 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  examine  the  Divine  Sonship 
of  Jesus.  The  gospel  records  make  it  plain  that,  from  the  time  of  his  baptism 
until  his  death  upon  the  Cross,  Jesus  was  aware  of  a  unique  relationship 
between  himself  and  God  which  found  expression,  among  other  ways,  in  the 
terminology  of  Divine  Father-Son  relationship.  (If  Luke  may  be  trusted,  this 
can  be  traced  behind  his  baptism  to  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem.*)  When  we 
come  to  examine  the  instances  in  Mark,  we  find  that  five  times  Jesus  there 
describes  God  as  Father.  Two  of  these  we  may  discount,  following  Professor 
Sparks,  for  textual  reasons.*  The  remaining  three  instances  all  refer  to  God  as 
the  Father  of  the  Messiah,®  Professor  Sparks  sees  special  significance  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  earliest  Gospel,  Jesus  never  speaks  of  God  as  Father  of  all  men 
or  even  as  the  Father  of  the  members  of  the  Messianic  community.  He  infers 
from  this — and  the  same  procedure  is  used  with  Q,  Matthew  and  Luke — 
that  silence  is  equivalent  in  this  connexion  to  denial. 

Before  such  an  argumentum  e  silentio  can  be  accepted,  a  prior  question  must 
be  asked.  Did  Mark  deliberately  avoid  using  Father  in  contexts  where  its 
use  would  have  been  natural?  An  examination  of  the  use  of  0€Ôç  and  Kûpioç 
for  God  in  Mark  gives  surprising  results.  The  Second  Gospel  records  action 
rather  than  speech,  and  such  sayings  as  are  reproduced  are  concerned  for  the 

*  Wisd.  XIV.  3.  •  iii.  550;  cf.  iii.  604;  v.  360,  550. 

*  Luke  ii.  49. 

*  Mark  xi.  35,  a6.  See  Professor  Sparks’s  admirable  discussion,  op.  eit.  pp.  2431. 

*  Mark  viii.  38;  xiii.  32;  xiv.  36. 
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most  part  with  the  daims  of  the  Messiah  rather  than  the  nature  of  his  Father. 
Accordingly,  the  word  0e6ç  is  used  sparingly  on  the  lips  of  Jesus.  Apart  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  (thirteen  times) — a  phrase  which  lies  outside  the  immediate 
scope  of  this  inquiry — Jesus  used  0eôç  of  his  Father  only  twenty-one  times. 
Could  he  have  used  Father  in  any  of  these  cases  had  he  wanted  to  do  so? 
Eight  instances,  which  are  concerned  with  verbal  quotation  from  the  O.T., 
must  be  ruled  out  as  possibilities.^  So  also  in  Mark  xii.  34  ‘  knowing  not  the 
scriptures  and  the  power  of  God*;  for  this  phrase  leads  up  to  the  O.T. 
quotation  in  v.  26.  In  another  case,  a  well-worn  phrase  is  used — the  house  of 
God.*  In  a  further  nine  instances  God  is  exphcitly  contrasted  with  men.’ 
In  Mark  iii.  35  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  ‘Whosoever  does  the  will  of  his 
Father  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother.’’  There  remmns  only  one  in¬ 
stance — ‘Have  faith  in  God’,’  which  is  in  its  context  a  more  natural  phrase 
than  ‘Have  faith  in  your  Father’. 

An  analysis  of  Mark’s  use  of  KOpios  for  God  gives  similar  results.  It  appears 
only  eight  times  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  as  a  name  for  God  (or,  if  Mark  xi.  3 
refers  to  God,  nine  times).  Of  these,  six  are  either  quotations  from  the  O.T., 
or  concerned  with  such  quotations.*  Of  the  remaining  two  instances,  one 
has  an  O.T.  ring  about  it,  ‘how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee’;^ 
while  in  the  other  God  (KOpios)  is  contrasted  with  man  {sarx)  and  the  use  of 
Father  would  be  highly  unsuitable;*  and  in  any  case  it  is  improbable  that 
this  passage  represents  the  words  of  Christ. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  examination  b  that  there  are  very 
few  cases  where  Jesus  could  have  used  Father  but  in  fact  used  ©60$  or  KOpios 
instead,  perhaps  none  at  all.  He  certainly  did  not  obviously  avoid  using  it, 
and  Mark  must  be  allowed  to  write  hb  gospel  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  to  use 
such  sayings  as  suit  hb  purpose.  Any  argument  from  silence  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  b  highly  precarious  without  an  examination  of  Jesus’  ideas  about 
God  as  well  as  the  actual  words  which  he  uses.  In  view  of  the  obvious  proba¬ 
bility  that  verba  Christi  became  altered  to  a  greater  or  small  extent  in  trans¬ 
mission,  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  most  important  line  of  investigation. 

There  b  little  in  Mark  about  the  personal  relationship  of  the  disciples  or 
the  multitudes  with  God.  He  b  concerned  rather  with  proclamation  of  the 
Good  News  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  the  call  to  repentance 
and  faith,  and  the  ethical  demands  which  thb  makes  upon  individuab.  Jesus 
however  makes  it  plain  that  hb  teaching  b  for  all  men — ‘He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear’* — and  that  he  has  come  ‘not  to  call  the  righteous  but 

*  Mark  x.  i8;  xii.  26  {bis),  27,  29,  30;  xiii.  19;  xv.  34. 

*  Mark  ii.  26. 

*  Mark  ii.  7;  vii.  8,  9,  13;  viii.  33;  x.  18,  27;  xii.  14,  17. 

*  Tlie  (act  that  Matthew  actually  hat  here  ‘  my  Father  which  it  in  Heaven  ’  thowt  that  he  wat  to 

fond  of  thit  Rabbinic  exprettion  that  he  wat  able  to  go  to  abturd  lengtht  in  order  to  use  it  (Matthew 

xii.  50).  *  Mark  xi.  22. 

*  Mark  xi.  9;  xii.  ii,  29,  30,  36,  37.  *  Mark  v.  19,  cf.  Ft.  exxvi.  4. 

*  Mark  xiii.  20.  *  Mark  iv.  9;  vii.  16. 
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tinners*.^  The  ethical  requirements  of  the  Kingdom  are  for  all  men  and  not 
just  for  his  disciples,  who  are  sometimes  sadly  deficient  in  them;  single- 
mindedness,*  a  childlike  humility,’  and  a  disregard  for  wealth.*  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  Mark  about  the  rewards  of  discipleship,  but  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  disciples  are  children  of  God  while  the  multitudes  are  not.  There  is 
DO  indication  that  Jesus  wished  to  make  all  people  his  disciples.*  Mark  records 
as  clearly  as  any  Evangelist  the  adamant  demand  which  Jesus  made  on  all 
men  to  repent,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  until  men  have  re¬ 
pented  they  are  not  sons  of  God.  Professor  Sparks  affirms  that  for  Jesus  ‘  men 
were  not  “sons  of  God”  by  nature,  although  they  were  capable  of  becoming 
so  by  Grace *.•  It  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  teaching  and  actions  of 
Jesus  as  recorded  in  Mark  to  say  that  it  is  the  realization  by  men  of  their  true 
status  as  sons  of  God  which  leads  them  through  repentance  and  faith  to  a 
state  of  grace. 

We  have  listed  three  ideas  which  underlie  the  phrase  ‘the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man  *.  These  ideas  may  all  be  found  in  the  earliest 
Gospel,  although  in  every  case  they  will  be  found  not  so  much  stated  as 
assumed  as  data  on  which  to  build  further  teaching. 

(a)  Paternity,  that  is,  God  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  existence  (and 
preservation)  of  all  men.  This  idea  will  be  found  to  underlie  the  quotation 
by  Jesus  of  Genesis  in  Mark  x.  6:  ‘From  the  beginning  of  creation  God  made 
them  male  and  female  ’  and  the  further  statement  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  in  Mark  xii.  27  :  ‘He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  the  God  of  the 
living.* 

{b)  General  providence,  that  is,  God  as  the  benevolent  and  loving  custodian 
of  all  men,  who  provides  for  their  needs  and  guards  their  destinies.  The 
goodness  of  God  is  affirmed  in  Mark  x.  18:  ‘There  is  none  good  but  one,  that 
is,  God.  ’  There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  God’s  protection  and  providence  for 
all  men  in  Matthew  and  Luke  but  in  Mark  it  is  not  so  easy  to  point  to  an 
explicit  verse,  although  Mark  xi.  22  seems  to  cover  the  point:  ‘Have  faith  in 
God.’  Although  this  remark  is  addressed  to  the  disciples,  the  preceding 
verse  shows  that  Mark  understood  it  to  have  a  general  application  to  all  men, 
for  V.  23  starts:  'Whosoever  shall  say  to  this  mountain. .  ..’* 

{c)  Paternal  relationship,  that  is,  God  as  the  Person  to  whom  all  men  are 
bound  by  filial  ties  of  love,  affection  and  duty.  In  Mark  xii.  17  Jesus  stresses 
the  duty  of  man  to  his  Heavenly  Father:  ‘Render  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s’  and  in  Mark  xii.  29  he  quotes  the  two  great  commandments,  almost 
the  proof-text  of  the  doctrine  of  ‘the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 

*  Mark  ii.  17. 

*  Mark  ix.  41-8.  *  Mark  x.  14. 

*  Mark  x.  25.  *  Cf.  Mark  vii.  29. 

*  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  op.  cit.  p.  260.  ’’  Cf.  Sections  in  and  iv. 

*  It  is  unlikely  that  Mark  xi.  23  originally  followed  v.  22.  Cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  Thi  Sajnngs  of  Josus, 
p.  140,  and  A.  R.  George,  Communion  with  God  in  th$  N.T.  pp.  58f. 
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of  man’.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  of  these  Marcan  sayings 
represent  genuine  words  of  Christ.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Jesus  does 
teach  that  all  men  are  sons  of  Gkxl. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  Mark  which  might  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples  (as  apart  from  the  Twelve)  a  different 
status  than  to  the  multitudes.  Mark  iv.  1 1  ff.  is  a  famous  crux  interpretationis.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  to  put  a  fence  between  those  who  were  disciples  of  Jesus 
and  those  who  were  not.  The  best  solution  to  this  difficult  passage  would 
seem  to  be  that  offered  by  Professor  Jeremias.^  When  Jesus  is  reported  in 
Mark’s  gospel  to  have  said:  ‘Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  but  unto  them  that  are  without  all  things  are  done  in 
parables’  he  was  not  referring  to  his  parabolic  method  of  teaching  but  was 
using  the  Aramaic  word  mathla  in  the  sense  of  a  riddle,  a  sense  which  its  Hebrew 
equivalent  often  bore.  Jeremias  paraphrases  the  passage  as  follows:  ‘To 
you  has  God  given  the  secret  of  the  Kingdom  of  GkKl;  but  to  those  that  are 
without  everything  is  obscure,  in  order  that  they  (as  it  is  written)  may  “  see 
and  not  see,  may  hear  and  not  understand,  unless  they  turn  and  God  will  for¬ 
give  them”.’*  This  may  well  be  the  clue  to  the  meaning  underlying  Mark  ix. 
34.  ‘Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them  (the  multitude)  ;  and  when 
they  were  alone,  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples.’  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Jesus  never  spoke  to  the  multitudes  except  in  parables;  but  if  we  take 
parable  here  to  mean  riddle,  the  difficulty  disappears.  The  upshot  of  this  is 
that  Jesus  placed  no  barrier  between  his  disciples  and  the  multitudes:  any 
such  barrier  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  crowds  to  repent,  and  the 
inevitable  obscurity  of  his  teaching  when  heard  at  a  distance  without  a 
personal  knowledge  of  him  who  lived  as  he  taught. 

This  explanation  does  not  dispose  of  the  Messianic  Secret  in  Mark’s 
Gospel.  If  Jesus  erected  no  barrier  between  his  disciples  and  the  crowd,  why 
did  he  tell  his  disciples  to  tell  no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ?*  What  was  the 
reason  for  other  injunctions  to  secrecy?  The  Messianic  Secret  may  not  be 
so  simple  in  its  explanation  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  subject  is  too  large 
to  be  treated  here  with  any  adequacy,  but  it  may  have  a  variety  of  explana¬ 
tions.  In  part  it  concerned  the  method  and  not  the  fact  of  cures;  in  part  it 
may  have  been  the  construction  that  Mark  put  on  events  which  he  imperfectly 
understood  ;  in  part  it  may  have  been  caused  by  the  understandable  caution 
which  Jesus  showed  lest  his  Messiahship  be  misunderstood  by  the  people,  as  it 
was  misunderstood  by  his  own  disciples  despite  his  teaching.  It  may  have 
been  caused  too  by  the  same  reticence  which  Professor  Manson  suggests  was 
the  reason  why  Jesus  so  infrequently  spoke  of  God  as  his  Father.*  It  may  have 
been  all  these  things  rolled  into  one.  The  Messianic  Secret  does  not  necessarily 


‘  J.  jeremias,  Thi  ParabUs  of  Jtsus,  pp.  I3f. 

*  Mark  viii.  30. 

*  Cf.  T.  W.  Manion,  Th*  Ttaching  of  Josus,  pp.  loi  ff. 


*  Ibid.  p.  15. 
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imply  that  the  disciples  had  a  special  relationship  with  God,  or  that  Jesus 
would  naturally  speak  of  God  as  their  Father  and  not  the  Father  of  the 
multitudes.  It  rather  suggests  that  those  who  knew  Jesus  best  and  saw  and 
heard  him  most  would  be  most  likely  to  realize  their  true  status  as  children 
of  God,  as  they  saw  in  him  one  whose  inward  relationship  with  his  Father 
filled  them  with  wonder  and  attracted  them  to  follow.  ‘  Such  a  revelation  of 
the  Fatherhood  through  the  Son  to  sons  definitely  distinguishes  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  from  Pantheism  and  Theism.  As  against  Pantheism  it  shows 
God  as  distinct  from  and  immeasurably  raised  above  the  world;  as  against 
Theism  it  shows  God  as  entering  into  a  living  fellowship  with  men,  as  taking 
humanity  into  personal  union  with  himself.  The  unseen  King  of  the  divine 
Kingdom  is  made  known  as  One  to  whom  his  people  can  draw  near  with  the 
confidence  of  children.’^ 


ni.  MATERIAL  COMMON  TO  MATTHEW  AND  LUKE 
BUT  NOT  IN  MARK 

It  is  no  part  of  this  article  to  consider  whether  a  document  such  as  Q  ever 
existed,  or  to  discuss  the  precise  form  which  it  took  if  it  did  exist.  It  will  be, 
however,  convenient  to  follow  Professor  Sparks’s  method  and  to  consider  five 
passages  from  Qf  which  cannot  be  disregarded  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  God 
as  Father. 

The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  ‘Johannine  thunderbolt’.*  The  crucial 
sentence  is  ‘Neither  doth  any  man  know  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him’.  We  will  pass  over  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  Jesus  having  actually  used  such  language  and  thought  in  Aramaic¬ 
speaking  Palestine  and  deal  with  the  sentence  as  though  it  were  his  ipsissima 
verba.  In  the  first  place  the  sentence  as  it  stands  does  not  refer  explicitly 
to  the  disciples;  it  refers  to  ‘to  whomsoever'  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.* 
Secondly,  it  refers  to  a  revelation  by  the  Son  of  knowledge  of  the  Father,  not 
to  an  alteration  of  status  into  adopted  sonship  of  those  to  whom  that  revelation 
is  made.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strictly  relevant  to  our  inquiry. 

The  remaining  four  passages*  all  occur  in  the  Matthean  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (although  they  are  not  all  in  the  Lucan  Sermon  on  the  Plain).  It  would 

*  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Epistles  of  St  John,  p.  29.  Wcstcott,  in  an  additional  note  on  I  John  i.  2,  has  a 
long  discussion  on  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  He  reaches,  by  a  somewhat  different  route,  the  same 
general  conclusion  as  this  article.  ‘  It  will  be  seen  how  immeasurably  the  conception  of  Fatherhood 
is  extended  by  the  Lord  beyond  that  in  the  O.T. ...  It  suggests  thoughts  of  character,  of  duty,  of 
confidence  which  belong  to  a  believer  as  such  and  not  peculiarly  to  those  who  stand  in  particular 
outward  circumstances*  (p.  28). 

'  Where  Q,  appears  in  this  article  it  simply  refers  to  those  passages  which  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
in  common,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  Mark. 

’  Matt.  xi.  25-7;  Luke  x.  21-2. 

*  For  the  many  different  theological  interpretations  of  this  passage  cf.  specially  C.  G.  Montefiore, 
Synoptic  Gospels,  vol.  n,  pp.  178-87  and  A.  R.  George,  op.  cit.  pp.  64f. 

'  Matt.  V.  48  =  Luke  vi.  36;  Matt.  vi.  g  =  Luke  xi.  2;  Matt.  vi.  32aLuke  xii.  30;  Matt.  vii. 
ii  =  Lukexi.  13. 
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be  hazardous  to  assume  that  all  the  material  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
Matthew  was  spoken  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples  only  and  not  to  the  multitudes 
also.  Certainly  the  discourse  opens  with  an  address  to  the  disciples:  ‘And 
when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him  :  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
taught  them.’  ^  However,  the  formula  which  ends  the  discourse  in  Matt.  vii. 
28  reads:  ‘And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  that  the 
people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine:  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.’  There  are  similar  formulae  at  the  end  of 
each  block  of  Matthean  discourses.'  However,  in  this  instance  alone  does 
Matthew  mention  the  people  as  having  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Lord.  If 
it  be  objected  that  Matthew  at  this  point  resumes  his  narrative  from  Matt.  iv. 
23 ff.  and  so  lifts  the  phrase  out  of  Mark  i.  22  without  attaching  any  real 
significance  to  it,  it  may  be  answered  that  Matthew  so  alters  Mark’s  order  in 
these  early  chapters  that  he  only  keeps  it  where  it  suits  his  particular  purpose.  He 
certainly  does  not  resume  Mark’s  order  from  this  point  onward,  for  after  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  his  next  pericope  is  the  Cleansing  of  the  Leper,' 
followed  by  the  Q  passage  of  the  Centurion’s  Servant,  after  which  Matthew 
reverts  to  Mark  i.  29-34  (Peter’s  mother-in-law).  If  then  it  be  asked  why 
Matthew  uses  Mark  i.  22  at  this  point,  writing  ‘And  the  people  were  astonished 
at  his  doctrine’,  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  that  he  thought  that  this 
was  particularly  suitable.  If  Matthew  thought  that  all  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  addressed  to  the  disciples  only,  he  could  easily  have  closed  it 
with  a  formula  similar  to  that  with  which  he  closed  the  Mission  Charge  to  the 
Twelve:  ‘And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  charging 
his  twelve  disciples,  he  departed  thence. . . .  ’*  But  he  did  not.  He  preferred  to 
mention  the  common  people  at  the  end  of  the  Sermon  because  they  really 
had  listened  to  teaching  recorded  in  the  Sermon.® 

The  First  Gospel,  it  has  long  been  realized,  was  written  on  some  kind  of 
plan,  to  which  the  formulae  at  the  end  of  the  discourses  provide  some  clues. 
The  question  ‘To  whom  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  addressed?’  may 
therefore  be  answered  with  reference  to  the  formal  structure  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the 
New  Law  which  corresponds  to  the  Old  Law  which  was  given  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai  for  the  people  of  Israel.  Whether  we  regard  Matthew’s  Gospel 
as  having  a  pentateuchal  or  a  hexateuchal  structure  does  not  affect  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  can  be  drawn  about  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Moses  speaks 

*  Matt.  V.  t  b,  2.  It  is  possible  that  Matthew  was  emphasizing  that  the  Beatitudes  were  spoken 
to  disciples.  Cf.  Luke  vi.  20-6. 

*  Matt.  xi.  I  ;  xiii.  54;  xviii.  i  ;  xxvi.  i. 

*  Taken  from  Mark  i.  4off. 

*  Matt.  xi.  2. 

*  For  similar  changes  of  context,  cf.  Luke’s  treatment  of  the  Lamp  on  the  Lampntand  (Luke  viii. 
16;  xi.  33)  and  Mark’s  main  g^up  of  {>arables  (Mark  iv.  10  addressed  to  ‘those  who  were  round 
about  him  with  the  Twelve’,  and  Mark  iv.  33f.,  where  the  parables  are  said  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  crowd). 
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the  words  of  the  Lord  not  just  to  his  chosen  followers  but  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  people.^  So  also  the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses  addresses  the  whole  people 
of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  Twelve,  the  representatives  of  the  reconstituted 
Israel. 

We  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  fact  that  a  logion  of  the  Lord  appears 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  addressed 
to  the  disciples  only.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  Lucan 
Sermon  on  the  Plain.  The  setting  is  in  the  ‘plain’,  with  ‘the  company  of  his 
disciples  and  a  great  company  of  people  out  of  all  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and 
from  the  sea  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon’.*  The  sermon  starts  with  an  address  to 
the  disciples,*  but  it  ends,  as  Matthew  ended  his  sermon,  with  an  unequivocal 
mention  of  the  common  people.  ‘  Now  when  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in 
the  audience  of  all  the  people,  he  entered  into  Capernaum.’*  It  is  most 
improbable  that  Luke  meant  that,  although  the  people  heard  Jesus’  dis¬ 
course,  it  was  not  addressed  to  them  but  to  the  disciples  only. 

It  is  difficult  to  reinforce  this  conclusion  by  reference  to  the  formal  structure 
of  Luke’s  Gospel  because  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  be  certain  what  is  the 
formal  structure  of  the  Third  Gospel.  If,  however,  Mr  Christopher  Evans  is 
right  in  seeing  the  central  section  as  a  Lucan  Deuteronomy,*  and  if  Dr  Fairer 
is  right  in  saying  that  Luke  followed  Matthew’s  general  plan,  then  we  may 
perhaps  agree  with  the  latter  that  ‘  the  recapitulation  on  the  plains  of  Moab 
presupposes  a  first  statement  at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  And  so  Luke  gives  us  a  short 
sermon  beneath  the  mountain  in  vi  as  well  as  the  long  discourses  of  x-xviii.’* 
Both  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  will  then  be 
regarded  as  discourses  addressed  to  all  the  people. 

We  have  said  that  the  fact  that  a  logion  of  the  Lord  appears  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (or  on  the  Plain)  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  disciples  only.  But  it  might.  The  particular  setting  and 
content  of  all  the  four  relevant  Q  sayings  must  now  be  examined. 

{a)  ‘  Be  ye  perfect  (merciful)  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  (merciful) .’’ 
In  its  setting*  this  seems  to  imply  that  acknowledgment  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  depends  on  the  inward  attitude  of  filial  piety  and  imitation.  Jesus  has 
told  his  audience  of  the  New  Law  of  returning  good  for  evil,  and  as  his 
exemplar  he  instances  God  who  gives  his  gifts  of  sunshine  and  rain  to  all 
without  respect  of  persons.  They  are  to  imitate  the  action  of  a  loving  Father 
who  looks  after  all  his  children,  both  good  and  bad.  Jesus  can  only  be  re¬ 
ferring  here  to  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men. 

*  Exod.  xix.  35;  Deut.  v.  i.  *  Luke  vi.  17. 

*  Luke  vi.  20.  *  Luke  vii.  i. 

*  C.  F.  Evans,  ‘  The  Central  Section  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel  *,  in  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  ed.  D.  E.  Nineham, 
PP-  37  ff- 

'  A.  M.  Fairer,  ‘On  dispensing  with  Q,’,  ibid.  p.  78.  *  Matt.  v.  48;  Luke  vi.  36. 

'  Even  if  the  setting  is  not  original,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sayings  are  genuine  verba 
Christi. 
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{b)  The  Lord’s  Prayer.^  In  Matthew  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  privacy 

have  just  been  stressed  and  the  context  therefore  suggests  that  ‘Our  Father* 
here  refers  to  an  inward  attitude  of  filial  piety  rather  than  mere  membership 
of  the  Messianic  community.  Luke,  however,  probably  preserves  a  more 
historical  context.*  The  Lord  is  at  prayer  and  his  disciples  ask  him  to  instruct 
them  as  John  the  Baptist  used  to  instruct  his  disciples.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  the  pattern  prayer  is  for  them  alone.  Although  the  prayer  is 
wonderfully  original  and  unique  in  the  grouping  and  choice  of  ideas,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  before  that  each  single  clause  can  be  paralleled  in  Rabbinic 
literature.*  It  is  a  prayer  for  all  men.  That  Luke  understood  it  as  such  is  made 
clear  in  the  verses  that  follow.  Luke  xi.  5-13  is  an  elaboration  of  v.  3  of  the 
prayer.  In  ».  13  it  is  made  clear  that  Father  refers  to  all  who  come  to  Ciod 
as  his  children:  ‘How  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?* 

(c)  ‘For  your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.’*  This  is  almost  the  same  as  Matt.  vi.  8b.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  either  of  the  Matthaean  passages, 
nor  need  its  authenticity  be  doubted.  In  Luke  the  words,  however,  are 
definitely  addressed  to  the  disciples:  but  in  i;.  41  they  become  puzzled  as  to 
whom  the  Lord  is  really  addressing,  for  Peter  says:  ‘Lord,  speakest  thou  this 
parable  to  us  or  even  unto  all?’  It  is  significant  that  Jesus  declines  to  answer 
this  question,  a  sig^  not  only  of  the  authenticity  of  the  passage,  but  also  of 
the  ambiguity  of  its  reference. 

{d)  ‘If  ye  then  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  (the 
Holy  Spirit)  to  them  that  ask  him?’*  This  saying  applies  to  all  men,  for  it 
is  preceded  by  such  sayings  as  ‘Everyone  that  asketh  receiveth’.  The  whole 
point  of  the  saying  is  an  analogy  with  human  fatherhood,  and  it  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  disciples  only,  but  with  everyone  that  zisks  God.®  It  is  impossible 
to  escape  here  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Fatherhood,  especially  in  view  of  the 
preceding  verses  ‘  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread  will 
give  him  a  stone?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?  ’’ 

Apart  from  these  logia  there  are  also  in  Q  some  seven  passages  where 
Matthew  uses  Father  while  Luke  has  some  other  word.®  Some  of  these  are 

^  Matt.  vi.  g;  Luke  xi.  2. 

*  And  also  the  more  original  form  of  the  prayer.  ‘Father’  is  to  be  preferred  to  *Our  Father’. 
Matthew  shows  signs  here  of  liturgical  tradition.  Cf.  A.  R.  George,  op.  cit.  pp.  73  ff. 

*  Cf.  I.  Abrahams,  Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels  (second  series),  pp.  C.  G.  Montefiore, 
Rabbinic  Literature  and  Gospel  Teaching,  pp.  I25ff. 

*  Matt.  vi.  32;  Luke  xii.  30.  *  Matt.  vii.  1 1  ;  Luke  xi.  13. 

*  The  whole  passage,  especially  in  the  Matthaean  version,  has  an  authentic  ring  and  translates 

well  into  prophetic  poetry  (cf.  C.  F.  Burney,  Poetry  of  Our  Lord,  pp.  67,  82,  i  I4f.).  The  kal  -jvahomer  ! 

argument  of  Matt  vii.  1 1  is  typical  of  contemporary  Rabbinic  style. 

^  Matt.  vii.  gf.,  cf.  Luke  xi.  ii  f. 

*  Matt.  V.  45  =  Lukc  vi.  35;  Matt.  vi.  26=:Luke  xii.  24;  Matt.  vii.  2i  =  Luke  vi.  46;  Matt.  x. 

20  — Luke  xii.  12;  Matt.x.  2g=Lukexii.6;  Matt.  x.  32  f.  =  Luke  xii.  8f.;  Matt,  xviii.  14  =  ?  Lukexv.  7. 
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clearly  concerned  with  God  in  his  unique  relationship  as  Father  of  Jesus.^ 

Another  applies  definitely  to  the  Twelve.*  In  another  case  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Father  applies  to  the  multitudes  or  to  the  disciples.*  In  yet  another 
case  it  is  definitely  spoken  to  the  disciples  and  no  less  definitely  intended  by 
Matthew  for  the  multitudes.  For  Jesus  says  to  the  disdples  ‘Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father’  but  these  words  are  prefaced  by  a  verse  which  shows 
they  are  meant  for  all  men  :  ‘  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in 
light:  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops’.® 
Finally  in  Matt.  v.  45  Jesus  exhorts  men  to  imitate  God  in  doing  good  that 
‘they  may  be  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven’.®  In  view  of  Matt. 
V.  48  which  concludes  the  passage,  it  is  plain  that  this  phrase  was  not  in¬ 
tended  by  Matthew  to  mean  that  the  hearers  are  not  yet  children  of  God  ;  the 
meaning  is  rather  that  by  their  actions  in  imitating  their  heavenly  Father 
men  may  be  seen  to  be  true  children  of  God.  ‘Become  what  you  are’  is 
perhaps  the  best  comment  on  this  Matthaean  phrase.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Matthew  here  has  altered  the  meaning  of  Jesus. 

IV.  MATERIAL  SPECIAL  TO  MATTHEW  OR  LUKE 
The  word  Father  appears  much  more  frequently  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew’s  Gospel  than  in  either  of  the  two  other  Synoptic  Gospek.  Besides 
his  reproduction  of  three  Marcan  instances,’  there  are  four  occasions  where 
Matthew  has  Father  in  substitution  for  or  alteration  of  a  Marcan  phrase.® 
We  have  already  discussed  five  passages  in  material  common  to  Matthew 
and  Luke  where  both  use  the  word  Father  for  God,  as  well  as  seven  pas¬ 
sages  in  such  common  material  where  Matthew  uses  the  word  and  Luke 
does  not.  Of  the  twenty  references  in  special  Matthaean  material,  eight  of 
them  plainly  refer  to  God  as  the  Father  of  Jesus,®  one  of  which,  the 
Command  to  Baptize,  bears  the  impress  of  later  liturgical  tradition.^® 
One  of  the  further  instances  is  referred  by  \latthew  both  to  the  multitudes 
and  to  the  disciples  another  is  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  Allegory 
of  the  Tares,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  contain  later  ecclesiastical 
material.*®  The  remaining  ten  instances  occur  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.*®  At  least  one  shows  marks  of  being  moulded  by  liturgical  usage.** 

*  Matt.  vii.  at  =  Luke  vi.  46;  Matt.  x.  32f.  =  Luke  xii.  8f.;  Matt,  xviii.  14=  ?  Luke  xv.  7. 

*  Matt.  X.  20=  Luke  xii.  12.  *  Matt.  vi.  26=  Luke  xii.  24. 

*  Matt.  X.  29;  cf.  Luke  xii.  6.  ‘  Matt.  x.  27. 

*  Cf.  Luke  vi.  35. 

’  Matt.  xvi.  27;  xxiv.  36;  xxvi.  39.  *  Matt.  xii.  50;  xx.  23;  xxvi.  29,  4a. 

*  Matt.  XV.  13;  xvi.  17;  xviii.  to,  19,  35;  xxv.  34;  xxvi.  53;  xxviii.  19. 

“  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

Matt,  xxiii.  9.  See  Professor  Sparks’s  discussion  of  this,  op.  at.  p.  253. 

Matt.  xiii.  43. 

Matt.  V.  16;  vi.  I,  4,  6  Pit,  8,  18  Pis,  14,  15. 

Matt.  V.  16. 
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The  other  nine  instances  refer  to  God  as  the  Father  of  all  those  who 
approach  him  as  children  desirous  of  a  real  and  inward  relationship  of 
piety  with  Him.  We  have  shown  already  that  parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  addressed  to  the  muldtudes  as  well  as  the  disciples,  and  in  these 
instances  ‘Father*  refers  to  an  inward  attitude  of  piety  rather  than  the  meta¬ 
physical  status  of  Sonship  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  Although  they  are 
probably  written  up  by  Matthew  in  their  present  form,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  substantial  authenticity. 

Luke  reproduces  two  of  the  Marcan  references  to  Gkxl  as  Father,^  and 
no  special  significance  should  be  attached  to  his  omission  of  Mark  xiii.  32.* 
He  fully  accepts  the  Marcan  doctrine  of  the  messianic  Father-Son  relation¬ 
ship.  We  have  already  considered  his  use  of  the  word  in  five  passages  which 
he  has  in  common  with  Matthew.  So  far  as  his  own  special  material  is 
concerned,  he  uses  the  phrase  six  times.  Two  of  these  are  plainly  messianic,® 
as  is  probably  the  instance  which  occurs  in  the  story  of  Jesus’  youth.®  The 
resurrection  saying  also  refers  to  the  Father  of  the  Risen  Lord.®  The  two 
remaining  sayings  are  both  explicitly  addressed  to  the  disciples.® 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  Luke,  in  his  special  material,  is  not  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men.  The  Lucan  parables,  how¬ 
ever,  must  also  be  considered,  especially  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  parable  should  be  excluded  from  such  an  inquiry, 
because  ‘  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  any  analogy  should  be  pressed.’  ’ 
The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  the  third  in  a  sequence  of  three  stories  about 
forgiveness;  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  through  stupidity  and  thought¬ 
lessness  (the  lost  sheep),  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  of  others  (the  lost  coin),  and  lastly  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed 
deliberately  and  wittingly  (the  lost  son).  The  stories  are  placed  by  Luke  after  a 
protest  by  scribes  and  Pharisees  that  Jesus  kept  company  with  publicans  and 
sinners.®  The  first  two  parables  depict  vividly  ‘  the  concern  which  a  person  feels 
about  a  loss  which  an  outsider  might  consider  trifling,  and  his  (or  her) 
corresponding  delight  when  the  lost  is  found’.®  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
which  follows  is  not  exactly  parallel,  but  as  Dr  Dodd  continues  ‘  its  application 
is  to  the  same  situation  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  So  Luke  presents  it  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  is  right’.“  If  we  then  assume  with  Dr  Dodd  that  the 
elder  brother  refers  to  the  Pharisees,®®  then  the  aim  of  the  parable  is  partly 
to  show  that  the  Pharisees  or  the  ‘righteous’  have  no  greater  claim  to  the 

*  Luke  ix.  26;  xxii.  42. 

*  See  Professor  Sparks’  admirable  discussion  of  this,  op.  cit.  p.  249. 

*  Luke  xxiii.  34,  46.  *  Luke  ii.  49. 

*  Luke  xxiv.  49.  *  Luke  xii.  32  ;  xxii.  29. 

®  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  op.  cit.  p.  255  n.  2.  Cf.  also  p.  250  n.  5. 

*  Luke  XV.  1,2. 

*  C.  H.  Dodd,  ParabUs  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  120. 

*•  Ibid.  **  Cf.  Matt.  xxi.  28-32. 
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Kingdom  of  Gk)d  than  the  publicans  and  sinners  (who  are  obviously  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  runaway  son) .  This  teaching  could  be  paralleled  by  the  many 
occasions  when  Jesus  seems  to  have  preferred  the  company  of  sinners  to  that 
of  the  conventionally  religious.  The  obvious  implication  is  that  all  are  equally 
the  beloved  children  of  their  heavenly  Father. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  bears  in 
its  present  form  marks  of  its  oral  transmission.  As  Jeremias  suggests,  the 
parables  from  the  special  Lucan  source  are  remarkably  free  from  allegorical 
interpretation,^  which  is  a  good  indication  of  their  authenticity.  This  parable 
accurately  represents  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  the  customs  and  local 
conditions  in  Palestine  and  the  Diaspora.*  If  any  parable  represents  the 
verba  Christi,  then  this  does.  Like  some  other  parables,  this  one  is  two-edged  : 
the  first  half,  complete  as  it  stands,  is  concerned  with  the  attitude  of  God  as  a 
loving  Father,  and  the  second  half  gives  it  application  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  Jesus  in  his  parables  is  normally  concerned  to  depict  a  single  attitude 
of  mind  which  finds  expression  in  a  concrete  situation.  But  his  parabolic 
method  is  not  limited  to  this  end.  Certainly  in  the  story  the  father  is  an 
earthly  father  (cf.  the  cry  ‘Father  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before 
thee’)  ;  yet,  as  Jeremias  points  out,®  some  of  the  expressions  used  are  meant  to 
reveal  that  the  loving  father  is  an  image  of  God.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  Jesus  should  take  the  highest  analogue  that  he  can  find,  to  show  God’s 
forgiving  love  for  people.  The  fact  that  Jesus  probably  did  not  use  allegories 
is  not  a  reason  why  he  should  not  have  used  on  occasion  an  accurate  analogy. 
If  this  parable  were  to  stand  alone,  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  decisive  instance  of  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Fatherhood.  But 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  and  it  is  good  supporting  evidence. 


V.  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD 

A  thorough  lexicographical  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Father-  , 

hood  would  consider  as  well  as  the  word  ‘father’  the  words  used  for  son  or 
children  in  this  connexion  (ulds,  Téxvov).  Apart  from  the  use  of  ulôç  for  Jesus’ 

Divine  Sonship,  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  are  somewhat  bewildering. 

Three  different  usages  may  be  isolated.* 

*  J.  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  p.  69.  *  Ibid.  pp.  103!.  | 

*  J.  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  p.  103.  In  particular  v.  18,  21:  Iwciwidw  oou;  v.  20:  torrXayxwio^ti ;  v.  29:  ; 

To  condemn  these  as  secondary  accretions  is  to  beg  the  whole  question.  | 

*  No  account  has  been  taken  here  of  the  use  of  ul6s  in  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard  ! 

(Mark  xii.  6  and  parallels)  because  the  form  of  this  allegory  is  almost  certainly  not  original.  In  any 

case  it  refers  to  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus.  Various  other  phrases  are  used  not  dissimilar  to  ‘sons  I 

of  God’.  Thus,  in  Matt.  viii.  12,  'sons  of  the  Kingdom’  refers,  with  irony,  to  the  Jewish  race.  In  j 

Matt.  xiii.  38,  however,  the  phrase  explains  the  good  seed  in  the  (secondary)  explanation  of  the  , 

Allegory  of  the  Wheat  and  Tares.  Matt.  xvii.  25  is  interesting:  here  ‘sons’  (of  the  King)  refers  to  j 

Jesus  and  Peter  only;  but  the  whole  pericope  is  very  doubtfully  authentic.  ‘Sons  of  the  Most  High’  1 

in  Luke  vi.  35  is  equivalent  to  ‘sons  of  your  Father  in  Heaven’  in  Matt.  v.  54  (q.v.).  Other  sayings 
make  use  of  the  semitism  b'tu,  e.g.  Luke  xvi.  8  ;  cf.  Luke  x.  6  ;  Matt.  xiii.  38  ;  xxiii.  1 5. 
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(a)  When  Jesus  says:  ‘Let  the  children  (Thcva)  first  be  filled’^  he  assumes 
the  normal  Jewish  belief  that  the  Jews  as  the  chosen  people  alone  have  the 
right  to  be  considered  the  children  of  Grod. 

(i)  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  is  the  peacemakers  who  will  be 
called  the  sons  of  God,*  presumably  because  by  their  action  they  will  have 
shown  their  filial  imitation  of  their  Heavenly  Father.  This  saying  appears  to 
have  a  universal  application,  although  it  was  certainly  addressed  specially 
to  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

(c)  Luke  has  an  interesting  insertion  in  the  Marcan  story  about  the  resur¬ 
rection  life.  In  Luke  xx.  36  those  who  are  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  the 
resurrection  are  said  by  Jesus  to  be  ‘equal  to  angels  and  the  children  of  God, 
being  children  of  the  resurrection  * .  The  qualifying  clause  prevents  the  equation  | 

here  of  angels  with  the  sons  of  God.*  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this 
difficult  phrase  is  that  ‘children  of  God*  means  ‘like  God’  because  the  re¬ 
surrected  share  his  nature  more  fully  by  reason  of  their  eternal  life.  ‘Like  ’ 

father,  like  son’  is  true  on  earth;  it  is  even  more  appropriate  of  life  in  heaven.  -j 

This  saying  is  not  addressed  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  nor  does  it  refer  only  to 
them. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  three  instances  is  that  Jesus  used 
the  phrase  ‘children  of  God’  to  refer  to  those  who,  in  one  way  or  another, 
specially  resemble  their  heavenly  Father.  In  speaking  to  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman,  he  addressed  her  somewhat  playfully:*  in  any  case  he  probably 
accepted  the  belief  that  the  Jews  were  the  children  of  God,  not  as  meaning 
that  they  had  special  status  or  privileges,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  had 
received,  in  the  providence  of  God,  a  special  election  to  serve  him  and  to 
make  known  his  name.* 


VI.  CONCLUSION 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  inquiry  is  that  when  Jesus  spoke  of  God 
as  Father  of  the  disciples,  or  of  the  multitudes,  or  (by  inference)  of  all  men, 
he  was  thinking  not  of  their  status  as  sons  of  God  but  of  their  inward  attitude 
and  relationship  to  him.  The  same  applies  probably  to  his  use  of  ‘My 
Father’  and  ‘My  Father  in  Heaven’.  It  is  improbable  that  Jesus  meant  by 
this  more  than  his  own  uniquely  intimate  and  personal  relationship  with  God.* 
The  absolute  use  of  the  ‘Father’  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  is  almost  certainly 
not  original,  and  is  probably  due  to  later  theological  reflection  and  liturgical 
usage.  Jesus  was  concerned  with  an  inward  attitude  of  filial  piety  which, 

^  Mark  vii.  27;  cf.  Matt.  xv.  26.  *  Matt.  v.  9. 

*  Cf.  Gen.  vi.  2,  a  particularly  inappropriate  parallel. 

*  Cf.  kynariois  Mark  vii.  27. 

*  Cf.  T.  W.  Manion,  Jesus  and  the  Non- Jews.  No  distinction  has  been  made  in  this  article  between 
Jesus’  attitude  to  Jews  and  non-Jews,  as  his  customary  concern  for  the  former  and  his  comparative 
indifference  to  the  latter  is  regarded  as  an  evangelistic  method  rather  than  a  distinction  of  status. 
Cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  op.  eit.  supra,  p.  5. 

*  Cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.  1 13 
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through  repentance  and  faith,  was  possible  for  all  men.  He  declared  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  by  his  life  and  death  this  Son-Father  relationship 
with  God  was  and  is  possible  for  all  men.^  F.  D.  Maurice  sums  up  the  situation 
when  he  wrote  :  ‘  The  truth  is  that  all  men  are  in  Christ  :  the  tragedy  is  that 
men  will  not  own  the  truth.’* 

This  living  experience  and  realization  of  God  is  of  course  different  from 
the  theological  doctrine  of  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man’.  Although  the  latter  does  not  find  formal  expression  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  it  can  be  shown  to  underlie  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  This  has  already 
been  demonstrated  from  the  earliest  Gospel,  and  the  picture  can  be  con¬ 
siderably  elaborated  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
has  shown.* 

Jesus  again  and  again  shows  his  care  of  and  evei^  preferences  for  the 
common  people,  especially  in  his  conflicts  with  the  established  religion.  He 
treats  them  as  his  brethren,  as  the  children  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  This  can 
be  seen  in  his  sayings,  in  his  parables,  and  in  his  actions.  One  or  two 
instances  must  suffice  here.  ‘I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  the  sick.’* 
Elsewhere,  he  addresses  the  Jewish  authorities:  ‘The  publicans  and  the 
sinners  go  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before  you.’*  It  may  be  inferred  from 
both  sayings  that  Jesus,  as  always,  demands  repentance  from  the  sinful  and 
sick  at  heart  :  the  point  is  made  explicitly  in  Matt.  ix.  38.  But  he  treats  them 
always  as  sick  and  erring  children  and  not  as  strangers  or  aliens.  Similarly 
many  parables,  although  directed  against  the  Pharisees  in  vindication  of  the 
gospel,  show  that  many  of  the  responses  of  ordinary  men  are  pleasing  to  God 
as  the  actions  of  his  children.*  The  actions  of  Jesus  point  to  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion.  He  resorted  with  the  riff-raff  of  the  people:  he  ate  with  publicans 
and  sinners — one  of  the  main  causes  of  Pharisaic  disapproval.  His  healing 
miracles  show  the  coming  of  the  Messiah’  and  they  show  him  as  one  who 
comes  as  a  physician  to  restore  men  to  the  family  circle  to  which  they  belong. 
He  illuminates  their  spiritual  blindness,  opens  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  their 
Heavenly  Father;  he  drives  away  the  Evil  One,  directs  their  stumbling  path 

‘  ‘No  one  cometh  to  the  Father  save  by  me*  (John  xiv.  6)  is  not  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  earthly 
Jesus:  it  is  rather  a  genuine  and  ultimately  valid  deduction  drawn  from  the  exfterience  of  com¬ 
munion  in  the  Risen  Christ. 

*  Quoted  by  F.  Maurice,  The  Life  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  vol.  i,  p.  155. 

*  No  account  has  been  taken  here  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  its  author 
bas  been  influenced  by  a  dualistic  outlook  which  finds  expression  in  much  intertestamental 
literature  (cf.  Manual  of  Discipline,  viii.  I2f.)  and  which  leads  the  author  to  a  minimizing  view  of 
natural  man.  Nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  in  this  article  to  harmonize  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  in 
the  interests  of  a  so-called  ‘  Biblical  Theology.’ 

*  Mark  ii.  17. 

*  Matt.  xxi.  31.  This  logion  forms  the  conclusion  to  the  parable  of  the  Sons  in  the  Vineyard 
(Matt.  xxi.  28-31),  which  has  the  same  kind  of  Sitz  im  Leben  as  the  second  half  of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  (q.v.). 

'  E.g.  Luke  xviii.  gflf.,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican;  Luke  x.  30 AT.,  the  Good  Samaritan;  Luke 
*v,  the  Prodigal  Son. 

’  Matt.  xi.  5,  Luke  vii.  22. 
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towards  God  and  restores  their  palsied  personalities.  These  are  the  words, 
the  parables,  the  actions  of  one  who  believed  that  even  the  most  degraded  was 
his  brother  and  that  God  was  the  loving  Father  of  all.  No  wonder  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly. 

Certain  conclusions  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  this  inquiry  concerning 
the  methodology  of  synoptic  scholarship: 

(a)  It  is  insufficient,  to  settle  a  theological  inquiry,  to  trace  the  use  of  one 
word  through  the  Synoptic  gospels.  Other  words  connected  with  the  theme 
must  also  be  investigated. 

(b)  Each  occasion  of  the  use  of  the  word  under  investigation  must  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  textual  and  higher  criticism;  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  altered  in  transmission  must  be  considered  ;  its  original  context  must  be 
examined,  so  far  as  that  is  possible;  and  the  persons  to  whom  a  logion  refers 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  persons  to  whom  the  passage  is  addressed. 

(c)  The  Gospels  must  be  examined  for  the  theological  ideas  underlying  the 
usage  of  a  word  just  as  carefully  as  the  actual  uses  of  the  word.  This  applies 
to  the  formal  structure  of  a  whole  Gospel  as  much  as  to  particular  passages 
in  it. 

{d)  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  first-century 
Palestine  is  not  different  from  its  contemporary  theological  sense. 

(«)  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  contemporary  theological 
tendencies  do  not  obtrude  into  synoptic  exegesis.  It  may  well  be  that  these 
underlie  the  current  tendency  to  deny  that  Jesus  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Fatherhood. 
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AAOI  ’ES  ’E©NQN 

(act.  XV.  14) 

Le  discours  de  Jacques,  dans  le  récit  que  le  ch.  xv  des  Actes  fait  de  l’assemblée 
de  Jérusalem,  peut  se  diviser  en  deux  parties.  D’abord  l’exposé  doctrinal, 
formulant  le  principe  de  la  vocation  des  Gentils,  et  le  justifiant  par  une  cita¬ 
tion  d’Amos.  La  seconde  partie  a  une  allure  plus  juridique;  elle  propose  une 
solution  pratique  (vv.  19-20)  et  la  justifie  par  un  appel  général  à  la  Loi 
mosaïque  (i;.  21). 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  les  sources  de  ce  discours,  on  remarquera  d’abord  que 
la  solution  pratique  proposeé  par  Jacques  est  reprise  sous  la  même  forme  dans 
le  décret  apostolique  (vv,  28-9).  La  forme  est  même  si  semblable  qu’à 
supposer  l’utilisation  d’un  document  authentique  par  Luc, — utilisation 
hautement  probable, — on  pourrait  se  demander  si  les  paroles  attribuées  à 
Jacques  ne  proviennent  pas  tout  simplement  de  ce  document.  Pour  la  pre¬ 
mière  partie,  tout  le  monde  reconnaît  que  la  longue  citation  d’Amos  (pv.  16- 
18)  est  empruntée  à  la  version  grecque  des  LXX;  seules  les  leçons  particu¬ 
lières  au  grec  permettaient  de  verser  ce  texte  dans  un  débat  relatif  à  l’admis¬ 
sion  des  Gentils  dans  l’Eglise.  Donc,  ou  bien  ce  texte  a  été  cité  d’après  le  grec, 
ou  bien  il  n’a  pas  été  cité  du  tout. 

Cette  citation  d’après  le  grec  étonne  un  peu  de  la  part  du  personnage 
auquel  elle  est  attribuée.  On  a  cherché  différentes  explications  pour  rendre 
compte  de  cette  anomalie.  L’explication  la  plus  facile  serait  sans  doute  celle 
qui  vient  d’être  reprise  dans  cette  même  revue  par  le  Rev.  J.  N.  Sanders 
la  citation,  qui  se  détache  sans  peine  du  contexte,  doit  être  considérée  comme 
une  addition  faite  par  Luc  dans  un  discours  antérieur. 

Nous  voudrions  montrer  que  cette  solution  par  morcelage  n’est  pas 
satisfaisante.  Nous  croyons,  en  effet,  pouvoir  reconnmtre  dans  le  r.  14  du 
discours  de  Jacques  l’écho  d’une  expression  biblique  qui,  elle  aussi,  est 
particulière  à  la  version  des  LXX.  Si  notre  hypothèse  est  justifiée,  le  pro¬ 
blème  qui  se  posait  pour  les  vv.  16-18  se  pose  également  pour  le  v.  14,  premier 
verset  du  discours;  comme  le  0.  15  n’est  qu’une  transition,  c’est  toute  la 
première  partie  du  discours  de  Jacques  qui  est  en  question.  Tous  ses  éléments 
caractéristiques  supposent  l’utilisation  de  la  Bible  grecque. 

Le  texte  du  verset  se  présente  sans  variante  importante  :  &v6p6s  àSeXipoi, 
àxouaorré  \xo\j.  Zupeœv  èÇryyi^CTCtTO  Koôcbs  irpéorov  ô  Oeàç  èrrECTKévpaTo  XaßeTv 
éÇ  tôvcôv  Xaôv  TCp  ôvôporn  ocCrroO.  Le  principe  posé  par  Jacques  se  donne 


‘  'Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Acti’,  ^fnu  Testanunt  Studùs,  n  (1955-56):  voir  p.  14a. 
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comme  un  résumé  de  la  pensée  de  Pierre.^  Effectivement,  il  correspond  bien 
au  sens  du  développement  des  vv.  7-9;*  mais  l’expression  est  toute  différente 
et  ne  s’explique  pas  à  partir  des  termes  du  discours  de  Pierre. 

Dans  la  déclaration  ô  666s  èrreoKéq/crro  Xcxßelv  èÇ  èOvwv  Aaèv  Tcjj  ôvôyorri 
ocÛTOÔ,  une  chose  frappe  tout  d’abord:  le  caractère  biblique  du  style  et  du 
vocabulaire;  plus  exactement,  il  faudrait  parler,  avec  le  Rev.  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,* 
de  leur  caractère  ‘septuagintalisant’.  Luc  se  montre  soucieux  de  donner  une 
couleur  biblique  à  ses  récits,  et  il  s’applique  pour  cela  à  imiter  délibérément 
la  manière  des  LXX.  Le  Rev.  Sparks  aurait  pu  citer  notre  passage  à  côté 
de  tous  ceux  qu’il  renseigne.  Les  parallèles  sont  particulièrement  frappants 
dans  les  ch.  i  et  ii  de  Luc.  La  construction  de  la  phrase  correspond  bien  à 
Luc  i.  25:  oOtcos  uoi  7T6iToir|K6v  KÙpios  £v  f||iépais  aïs  ^tteTSev  àçeAelv  ôvEtSôs 
pou  èv  àvôpcoTTOiç.  L’emploi  si  caractéristique  du  verbe  èTnoKéTrropai  peut  se 
comparer  à  celui  de  Luc  i.  68  :  éTreCTKéyocTO  xal  èTTofqaEv  XCrrpcoaiv  TCp  Xacjb 
oÛToO.*  Il  est  assez  naturel  que  ce  style  et  ce  vocabulaire  empruntés  à  la 
manière  des  LXX  supposent  plus  d’une  fois  le  rappel  précis  d’un  texte  ou 
d’un  thème  qu’on  {>eut  identifier.  Ce  semble  être  le  cas  pour  la  déclaration 
de  Jacques.  Son  fondement  biblique  ne  paraît  pas  avoir  été  remarqué;  il  ne 
sera  donc  pas  inutile  d’attirer  l’attention  sur  ce  point. 

Quatre  passages  témoignent  de  la  formule  qui  nous  intéresse.  Celui  qui  se 
rapproche  le  plus  du  texte  des  Actes  est  Deut.  xiv.  2  :  aè  èÇeXéÇorro  KOpioç  6  ôeôç 
aou  yevéoOai  oOt^  Xa6v  ttepioùctiov  <5nrô  Tràvrcov  toov  êOvcov.  La  formulation 
est  légèrement  différente  dans  Deut.  vii.  6:  aè  TrpoElXaro  KÛpios  6  deôs  aou 
elvof  06  oCrup  Xa6v  Trepioûoiov  rropà  irécvra  Tà  I6vq.  Il  y  a  enfin  deux  passages 
identiques,  Ex.  xix.  5;  xxiii.  22:  loeofié  poi  Xa6ç  iTEpioOaioç  àrrô  irécvrcov  twv 

èOvôiv. 

Remarquons  tout  de  suite  qu’un  élément  caractéristique  de  la  formule 
biblique  ne  se  retrouve  pas  dans  les  Actes:  l’adjectif  mpiouaios.  Les  LXX 
parlaient  du  Xa6ç  irspioûoioç  drrrô  Tràvrcov  rwv  è6vœv  ;  les  Actes  disent  :  éf  âôvœv 
Xa6v  Tcp  ôvôpcm  otûroô.  On  imagine  assez  facilement  que  Luc  pouvait  avoir 
des  raisons  pour  ne  pas  aimer  irspioûaios.  On  ne  retrouve  cet  adjectif  qu’une 
seule  fois  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament:  Tit.  ii.  14,  en  dép>endance  de  Ex.  xix.  5. 
Trois  autres  passages  qui  dépendent  du  même  texte  de  l’Exode  n’ont  pas 
repris  l’adjectif:  i  Pt.  ii.  9;  Apoc.  i.  6;  v.  10.  On  pouvait  le  juger  insolite  ou 
peu  clair.  Pour  le  remplacer  par  autre  chose,  rcp  ôvôporn  cxCrroô  a  pu  être 

*  s.  Gict  (‘ L’ Assemblée  apostolique  et  le  Décret  de  Jérusalem.  Qui  était  Siméon?’,  Recherches  de 

Science  religieuse,  xxxix  Mélanges  J.  Lebreton,  i),  pp.  203-20)  ]}ense  que  le  Syméon  dont  il 

est  question  dans  notre  verset  n’est  pas  saint  Pierre,  mais  Syméon  Niger  (Act.  xiii.  i  ).  Pour  que  cette 
hypothèse  ait  quelque  vraisemblance,  il  faudrait  qu’il  soit  possible  d’abord  que  le  rédacteur  des 
Actes  ait  pu  confondre  les  deux  personnages. 

*  Mise  en  valeur  de  l’initiative  prise  par  Dieu  (btàt)  ;  le  irpûrov  correspond  à  Ö19’  fiiicp&v  àpxorfuv 
du  O.  7. 

*  ‘TTie  Semitisms  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel’,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  xixv  (1943),  pp-  129-38; 
‘llte  Semitisnu  of  the  Acts’,  ibid.  n.s.  i  (1930),  pp.  16-28. 

*  II  faudrait  également  comparer  avec  Luc  i.  1 7  et  78. 
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suggéré  par  le  texte  d’Amos  qui  suit  immédiatement  (i».  17).  L’expression 
rend  d’ailleurs  un  son  très  biblique:  ‘pour  son  Nom’,  c’est-à-dire  pour  lui- 
même,  pour  sa  gloire.^ 

Il  y  a  d’autres  différences  encore.  Si  la  construction  infinitive  dans  Act. 
XV.  1 4  est  fort  semblable  à  celle  de  Deut.  xiv.  2,  les  verbes  ne  sont  pas  les  mêmes  : 
dans  les  Actes,  âmoKévi^orro  Xaßelv;  dans  le  Deutéronome,  èÇEXéÇorTO...ysvéa0ai. 
Cette  différence  n’affecte  cependant  pas  la  formule.  Le  changement  peut 
provenir  de  la  même  intention  que  celle  qui  a  provoqué  une  interversion 
des  mots;  la  formule  des  Actes  ne  leur  donne  pas  leur  ordre  naturel:  éÇ  âOvcov 
Xaôv.  L’intention  qui  expliquerait  ces  modifications  de  détail,  nous  la  saisissons 
du  premier  coup  d’œil  :  il  s’agit  d’expliciter  la  formule  biblique  dans  un  sens 
qui  ne  correspond  évidemment  pas  à  celui  qu’elle  a  dans  son  contexte  primitif. 
Prise  en  elle-même,  la  formule  biblique  était  ambiguë  :  Xaôç  iTEpioûaios  énrô 
iràvTCov  TÛv  èOvwv.  Le  contexte  de  l’Exode  levait  l’ambigmté  de  la  préposi¬ 
tion  érrrô,  qui  se  trouvait  déjà  dans  le  p  original  ;  en  vertu  du  contexte,  on 
donne  spontanément  à  la  préposition  un  sens  antithétique  ou  comparatif. 
Dans  les  Actes,  la  construction  de  la  phrase  oblige  à  prendre  la  préposition  ëÇ, 
qui  équivaut  à  àrrô,  comme  une  indication  de  provenance.  Le  peuple  que 
Dieu  se  constitue  n’est  plus  seulement  un  peuple  qui  sera  sa  propriété  par 
opposidon  aux  autres  nations,  mais  c’est  un  peuple  qu’il  se  choisit  parmi  les 
nadons,  qu’il  forme  à  partir  d’elles.  On  spécule  donc  sur  l’ambigtdté  de  la 
formule  biblique  pour  y  trouver  l’expression  d’une  doctrine  qui  ne  cadre 
assurément  pas  avec  l’Exode,  mais  qui  traduit  admirablement  le  fait  chrétien. 

On  pourrait  citer,  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,  bien  d’autres  exemples  où 

un  texte  biblique  est  interprété  sans  qu’on  tienne  aucunement  compte  de  son 

contexte  original.  Nous  avons  donc  affaire  a  un  procédé  exégétique  très 
courant  dans  l’Eglise  primitive.  Contentons-nous  d’attirer  l’attention  sur 
Apoc.  V.  9-10,  qui  témoigne  peut-être  d’une  transposition  semblable  à  celle 
de  Act.  XV.  14.  Le  ü.  10:  ‘Tu  as  fait  d’eux  pour  notre  Dieu  un  royaume  et  des 
prêtres’,  dépond  clairement  de  Ex.  xix.  6  (  =  xxiii.  22).  Au  verset  précédent 
de  l’Exode,  on  lit  la  déclaration  divine:  ‘Vous  serez  mon  pouple  particulier 
àiTÔ  TTÔcvTCùv  Tcov  èôvwv’.  Il  n’est  sans  doute  pas  fortuit  que,  juste  avant  son 
rappol  de  Ex.  xix.  6,  l’Apocalypse,  au  v.  9,  parle  d’un  rachat  èx  tràoriç  çuXqç 
Kod  yXdxTCTqs  xal  Xaoô  xal  É6vous.  La  quadruple  désignation  est  conforme  au 
style  apocalyptique  (Apoc.  vii.  9;  xi.  9;  xiii.  7;  xiv.  6;  cf.  Dan.  iii.  4,  7,  96); 
mais  ici  ne  pout-on  pas  y  voir  un  développement  du  <5nr6  ttöcvtcov  tcov  âùvôov 
de  l’Exode? 

En  voilà  assez,  semble-t-il,  pour  donner  une  certaine  vraisemblance  à 
l’hypothèse  suivant  laquelle  la  formule  de  Act.  xv.  14  devrait  être  con¬ 
sidérée  comme  la  transposition  d’une  vieille  formule  biblique.  L’entrée  des 
Gentils  dans  l’Eglise  réalise  d’une  manière  nouvelle,  et  sans  doute  un  pou 


*  Cf.  H.  Bietcnhard,  art.  ‘ôwojkx’,  Theologisches  Wörterb.  zvsn  N.T.,  v  (voir  surtout  pp.  255-6). 
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inattendue  pour  notre  manière  de  concevoir  l’exégèse,  ce  que  dit  la  Bible 
quand  elle  affirme  que  Dieu  se  constitue  un  peuple  <înr6  irétvTcov  tcov  èôvwv. 

Il  reste  à  compléter  ces  observations  en  apportant  une  dernière  précision, 
particulièrement  importante  pour  la  question  de  la  composition  du  discours 
de  Jacques  dans  les  Actes.  Jusqu’à  présent,  nous  avons  confronté  la  formule 
grecque  du  texte  des  Actes  aux  formules  de  la  Bible  grecque.  Il  faut  re¬ 
marquer  maintenant  que  la  comparaison  est  valable  uniquement  pour  la 
Bible  grecque,  et  qu’à  partir  de  la  Bible  hébraïque,  la  formule  des  Actes  ne 
pourrait  pas  s’expliquer. 

Dans  Deut.  vii.  6  et  xiv.  2  le  texte  hébreu  est  le  même:  D»*?  1*?  nrn*? 
tra»n  Vso  nViO.  Comme  on  le  voit,  là  où  le  grec  distingue  et  oppose  ‘peuple’ 
et  ‘nations’,  l’hébreu  emploie  le  même  terme  ‘am:  ‘afin  d’être  pour  moi  un 
peuple  particulier  parmi  tous  les  peuples’.  Dans  Ex.  xix.  5  et  xxiii.  22,  il  y  a 
un  mot  en  moins  :  D'a»n**‘?Dô  nVîO  '*?  on'^îTl,  ‘  et  vous  serez  pour  moi  propriété 
particulière  parmi  tous  les  peuples’.  Ces  textes  ne  font  donc  pas  la  distinction 
entre  ‘peuple’  et  ‘nations’,  distinction  qui  est  capitale  à  notre  point  de  vue, 
puisque  seule  elle  peut  expliquer  l’antithèse  impliquée  dans  la  formule  des  Actes. 

Si  nous  avons  raison  de  penser  que  c’est  par  la  Bible  grecque  qu’il  faut 
rendre  compte  de  l’expression  de  Act.  xv.  14,  il  en  résulte  que  le  problème 
posé  par  la  citation  d’Amos  dans  les  vv.  16-18  se  pose  déjà  pour  le  v.  14. 
Autrement  dit,  le  problème  de  la  composition  du  discours  de  Jacques  ne  peut 
pas  se  résoudre  par  rexp>édient  qui  attribuerait  à  Jacques  seul  le  v.  14,  et  à  Luc 
seul  les  vv.  16-18.  Il  n’y  aura  de  solution  satisfaisante  que  rendant  compte  à 
la  fois  du  V.  14  et  des  vv.  16-18,  et  de  leur  enracinement  dans  la  Bible  grecque. 

DOM  JACQUES  DUPONT 


ST  MARK  AND  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

When  we  compare  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  the  Synoptists  we  are  at  once 
struck  by  the  differences.  There  is  the  omission  of  a  great  deal  of  Mark, 
esjjecially  in  parts  of  the  teaching;  there  is  a  different  attitude  towards  the 
miraculous;  and  a  different  method  of  bringing  out  the  divinity  of  our  Lord. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  to  reckon 
seriously  with  the  possibility  that  it  contains  some  material,  perhaps  more 
than  we  realize,  whose  value  for  historical  purposes  is  as  high  as  anything  in 
the  Synoptists.  The  topographical  materials,  for  example,  are  more  accurate 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  Mark.^  This  suggests  that  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  may  have  had  at  his  disposal  another  and  ancient  tradition  r 
and  that  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  differences  between  Mark  and  the 

*  See  Kundsin,  Topologisch»  Ueberliefenmgsstoff»  im  Johannes  Evangelium.  I 
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Fourth  Gospel.^  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  things  which  point  to  John’s 
knowledge  of  a  tradition  similar  to  that  which  we  have  in  Mark. 

(i)  There  is  no  account  in  either  of  the  birth  or  early  life  of  Jesus.  Yet 
we  must  recognize  that  the  omission  is  for  entirely  different  reasons.  Mark 
says  nothing  about  them  because,  in  all  probability,  he  knows  nothing  about 
them.  John  omitted  the  early  accounts  not  because  he  did  not  know  about 
them,  but  because  he  preferred  to  stress  the  eternal  character  of  the 
Messiah. 

(2}  Both  start  the  narrative  at  the  same  point,  at  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist.  They  both  show  also  that  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was 
in  Gahlee.  Then  the  narratives  separate  to  a  great  extent,  the  sole  ministry 
ofjesus  being  non-Judaean,  according  to  Mark.  John  brings  Jesus  to  Galilee 
at  times,  but  the  teaching  is  made  to  centre  round  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy  about  one  of  the  journeys  to  Judaea. 
Both  Mark  and  John  bring  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  in  the  end. 

(3)  They  both  end  at  the  same  point,  the  resurrection.  That  is  to  say  they 
do  not  go  on  to  describe  a  physical  resurrection  (in  the  authentic  part  of  Mark 
this  is  true;  John  did  not  know  the  spurious  ending).  In  both  the  resurrection 
is  treated  as  spiritual  in  some  sense,  as  a  departure  rather  than  an  ascent,  and 
apparently  there  were  several  returns  and  departures. 

(4)  John  knows  of  certain  facts  in  the  Marcan  tradition,  namely,  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  the  home  at  Bethany,  the  anointing,  the  feeding  of 
the  multitude,  the  walking  on  the  sea  and  the  twofold  nature  of  the  trial. 

But  all  this  is  not  enough  to  show  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other. 
It  may  be  that  both  are  drawing  upon  the  common  Christian  tradition. 
Can  we  adduce  any  further  arguments  to  show  that  John  used  Mark  in  the 
compilation  of  his  narrative?  Dr  C.  K.  Barrett  in  his  recent  book  The 
Gospel  According  to  St  John  says  that  ‘  this  literary  problem  urgently  calls  for 
further  examination’  (p.  34).  It  is  impossible  in  this  short  study  to  submit 
the  whole  of  the  Gospels  to  a  detailed  analysis,  but  we  shall  examine  two  or 
three  incidents  where  there  are  close  literary  parallels  between  John  and 
Mark. 

(i)  In  the  account  of  the  feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  (John  vi.  1-13  = 
Mark  vi.  30-44)  we  notice  first  that  the  connexions  are  quite  different. 
Mark  connects  the  feeding  with  the  retirement  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples 
into  an  uninhabited  region,  to  give  them  a  rest  after  their  mission.  John’s 
chronology  is  very  vague,  and  he  says,  ‘after  these  things,  Jesus  departed 
over  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  that  is,  Tiberias’.  This  is  a  good  illustration  that 
John  is  not  striving  to  preserve  strict  chronological  order,*  or  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  ministry  ofjesus.  Jesus  departs  from  the  scene  of  his  ministry 

*  See  T.  W.  Manson’s  article  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  May  1947. 

'  R.  Bultmann  rearranges  the  order  of  John  as  follows:  iv.  43-54,  vi.  1-59,  v.  1-47.  Das 
Evangiliwn  des  Johannes,  pp.  I48f. 
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at  a  time  which  is  left  quite  indefinite.  The  preceding  chapter  speaks  of 
the  healing  and  teaching  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  seems  unnatural  to 
speak  of  the  departure  of  Jesus  ‘across  the  Sea  of  Galilee’.  Mark  also  says 
that  Jesus  crossed  the  sea  with  his  disciples  ‘in  the  boat  to  a  desert  place 
apart’,  for  which  John  puts  ‘across  the  Sea  of  Galilee’.  Mark  seems  to  have 
a  small  point  which  brings  his  main  chronological  posidon  into  line  with 
that  of  John.  In  v.  39  he  speaks  of  the  people  sitting  on  the  grass.  This 
shows  the  time  to  be  the  Passover.^  John  mentions  both  the  grass  in  vi.  10 
and  also  the  nearness  of  the  Passover  in  vi.  4.  This  seems  to  show  that  Mark 
knew  that  there  was  a  Passover  feast  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus  other  than 
that  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  Mark  and  John  both  say  that  the 
crowd  followed  Jesus,  but  in  entirely  different  language.  Mark  says  that 
the  people  followed  Jesus  by  land,  but  also  that  they  reached  their  destination 
before  Jesus.  John  gives  us  the  reason  why  the  people  followed  Jesus.  It 
WM  because  they  saw  the  signs  which  he  was  performing  upon  the  sick 
(vi.  2).  Mark  says  that  Jesus  had  pity  on  the  people,  and  taught  them  to 
such  a  late  hour  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  disciples  to  intervene.  Of  this 
there  is  nothing  in  John.  Here,  Jesus  went  up  into  the  highlands  and  sat 
down  with  his  disciples  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  coming  to  him  he 
suggested  to  Philip  that  food  should  be  given  them. 

In  Mark  the  disciples  make  the  suggestion  that  Jesus  should  send  the 
people  away  to  buy  food.  Jesus  tells  the  disciples  to  give  food  to  the  people. 
The  disciples  ask  whether  they  are  to  go  and  buy  bread,  and  say  that 
200  denarii  would  be  required.  Jesus  asks  how  many  loaves  they  have.  The 
disciples  go  to  find  out  and  answer  ‘five  and  two  fishes’.  In  John  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  need  of  the  people.  Jesus  asks  Philip  where  food  is  to  be 
obtained  for  them  (the  first  mention  of  food  is  from  Jesus,  not  from  the 
disciples),  but  he  asked  this,  testing  Philip,  for  he  himself  knew  what  he 
intended  to  do.  Philip  says  that  200  denarii  would  not  be  enough  to  buy 
food  for  all  (notice  the  agreement  on  the  price).  Andrew  interrupts  with  the 
remark  that  a  boy  is  there  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes 
(agreeing  with  Mark  in  the  numbers,  but  adding  Kpiöivous,  and  using  the 
diminutive  ôvpàpia). 

In  Mark,  Jesus  commands,  but  indirectly,  that  the  disciples  should  make 
the  people  sit  down  in  companies  on  the  green  grass,  and  the  people  sat  down 
in  companies  of  fifty  and  sixty.  In  John,  the  direct  command  is  given,  mention 
is  made  of  the  grass,  but  nothing  is  said  about  sitting  down  in  companies.  Both 
Mark  and  John  say  that  the  people  sat  down,  using  àvéueCTOv  (i;.  40;  in  Mark 
vi.  39  dvoKXiöqvoi  is  used),  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  such  a  thing  could 
be  expressed  without  the  use  of  some  such  word.  John  says  that  there  were  five 
thousand  men  (dvSpeç,  vi.  i  o) ,  a  note  which  Mark  puts  at  the  end  of  the  account 

^  K.  L.  Schmidt  throws  a  little  doubt  upon  this  natural  inference.  Der  Rahmen  der  Geschichte 
Jesu,  p.  191. 
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of  the  miracle  (vi.  44).  Mark  says  Jesus  took  the  loaves  (Xaßclüv),  looked  up 
into  heaven,  blessed  (eûÂôyrioîv)  and  broke  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  his 
disciples  to  distribute  it  to  the  people.  John  says  Jesus  took  the  loaves 
(fAaßev),  blessed  them  and  himself  distributed  them  to  the 

people.  Mark  says  the  people  ate  and  were  filled  (èxopTàoôriaav),  and  that 
the  disciples  took  up  KAAoporra  6ci>6eKo  ko9{vcov  irXiipcbiiotTa  kcI  drrö  twv 
lyOOcov.  John  says  the  people  were  filled  (âvetrAi^CTÔTiCTav  which  seems  to  be  a 
stylistic  correction).  John,  however,  uses  èxopTàoÔTiTe  in  vi.  26,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  knew  the  Marcan  work.  Jesus  gave  orders  for  the  fragments 
to  be  collected  and  the  disciples  obey. 

Mark  appends  immediately  to  the  miracle  the  remark  about  sending  his 
disciples  across  the  sea  towards  Bethsaida,  while  he  dismissed  the  people. 
When  this  was  done,  he  went  up  into  the  mountainous  parts  to  pray.  After 
that,  we  are  given  the  account  of  the  walking  on  the  sea.  According  to  John 
the  miracle  aroused  the  expectations  of  the  people;  they  saw  that  Jesus  was 
a  prophet  and  desired  to  make  him  king.  To  escape  them  he  went  up  into 
the  hill  country  alone.  (It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have  not  been  told 
since  vi.  3  that  Jesus  had  come  down  again.)  In  the  evening,  the  disciples 
went  down  to  the  shore  and  sailed  across  towards  Capernaum.  It  is  not 
said  where  they  had  been  in  the  meanwhile,  no  mention  is  made  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  nothing  is  said  of  Jesus  bidding  good-bye  to  the  people.  Then 
follows  the  account  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  We  must  now  examine  the 
accounts  of  this  miracle  in  Mark  and  John. 

In  Mark  when  it  was  late  in  the  evening  (ôvplots  yevopévris  )the  boat  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  Jesus  was  alone  on  the  shore.  Jesus  saw  the 
disciples  hard  pressed  in  their  rowing,  for  Ô  âvepoç  was  against  them.  About 
■  the  third  watch,  he  came  to  them  walking  on  the  sea,  and  wished  to  pass 
them  by.^  They  saw  him,  were  afraid,  and  thinking  it  was  a  vision,  they  cried 
out.  He  spoke  to  them  OapoeîTE,  èyco  elpi,  pf)  ço^eloOe.  He  climbed  into  the 
1  boat,  the  wind  ceased,  they  became  more  afraid,  for  they  had  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  the  loaves,  because  their  heart  was  hardened.  In  John  when  it 
became  late  (ôvpia  èyévrro)  the  disciples  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  crossed 
over  the  sea  to  Capernaum.  Darkness  came  on,  and  a  great  wind  (àvépou 
UcyàAou  TTvéovToç).  When  they  had  rowed  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  stadia, 
they  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  and  nearing  the  boat,  and  they  became 
afraid.  Jesus  said,  èyco  Elpi,  foßEloÖE.  They  were  willing  to  take  him  into 
the  boat,  and  immediately  the  boat  came  to  land. 

After  the  miracle  John  and  Mark  again  separate  until  John  vii.  i  =  Mark 
ix.  30.  Mark  has  before  this  spoken  of  other  miracles,  a  tour  to  the  north 
for  which  no  motive  is  given,  then  another  feeding,  perhaps  a  duplicate  of 
the  story  of  the  Five  Thousand,  with  language  which  is  less  picturesque  and 

*  It  is  possible  the  4^6cAov  oOv  Xaßetv  (John  vi.  ai)  is  a  reminiscence  of  t\6cXov  iropcXOelv  an>ToO$ 
(Mark  vi.  a8). 
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eucharistie.  This  miracle  is  followed  by  an  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  and 
a  cure.  Then  follows  the  teaching  on  the  way  to  Caesarea,  which  is  histori¬ 
cally  and  doctrinally  the  milestone  in  Mark’s  Gospel.  In  Mark  the  meaning 
of  the  incident  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  confession  of  Peter,  although 
that  is  important,  as  in  the  fact  that  here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross.  It  has  been  adumbrated  before,  and  the  Gospel  has 
all  along  been  preparing  for  it,  but  henceforth  it  is  central  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  We  can  find  a  parallel  to  the  confession  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  in  vi. 
68-9.  Although  it  has  been  altered  almost  beyond  recognition  there  are  the 
following  points  of  contact:  {a)  In  John  the  confession  follows  the  feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand.  This  raises  the  assumption  that  John  follows  Mark, 
especially  if  the  story  of  the  Four  Thousand  is  a  duplicate  of  the  other. 
(b)  In  both  Mark  and  John  the  confession  of  Peter  is  set  off  against  the 
disappointment  of  the  crowd  and  their  troubled  minds,  (r)  ‘Whom  say  ye 
that  I  am?  ’  is  not  so  very  far  removed  from  ‘  will  ye  also  go  away?  ’  There 
must  be  some  recasting  of  phraseology,  since,  according  to  John,  the  disciples 
knew  who  Jesus  was  long  before  this,  (d)  à  âyios  toö  ösoö  appears  only  here 
and  in  Mark  i.  21-8  in  the  Gospels.  In  Mark  it  b  the  confession  of  the 
demoniacs,  wrung  out  of  them  by  the  personality  of  Jesus.  In  John  we  have 
no  demoniacs  and  no  confession  by  demoniacs,  but  we  have  a  knowledge 
and  a  belief  in  Jesus  gained  by  experience  (note  the  tenses  TrrmCTreOKaiiev  and 
èyvcoKouEv).  Here  John  shows  signs  of  the  Synoptic  idea  of  the  disciples 
growing  into  belief  in  Jesus,  {e)  In  Mark  it  b  plainly  shown  that  the  con¬ 
fession  gave  Jesus  the  opportunity  to  teach  ‘the  Cross’.  In  John  the  con¬ 
fession  follows  the  claims  of  Jesus  and  the  consequent  sifting  of  the  people 
into  followers  and  opponents.  Mark  shows  that  Jesus  began  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  disciples,  consequent  on  such  a  sifting. 

According  to  John,  after  the  feeding  and  the  teaching  Jesus  went  from 
the  north  to  Galilee  and  taught  there.  He  was  unwilling  to  go  into  Judaea, 
because  the  Jews  desired  to  kill  him.  We  find  an  interesting  parallel  between 
Mark  ix.  30  and  John  vii.  1-4.  In  Mark  we  have  just  been  told  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  and  the  healing  of  the  boy  with  an  evil  spirit.  Then,  we  are  told, 
Jesus  journeyed  through  Galilee  with  hb  disciples  and  wished  no  one  to 
know  of  it.  In  thb  period  of  obscurity,  he  taught  his  disciples  again  con¬ 
cerning  hb  sufferings.  They  all  came  to  Capernaum,  teaching  followed,  and 
then  begins  the  account  of  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (x.  i).  The  reason 
why  Jesus  wbhed  to  remain  in  obscurity  is  not  made  perfectly  plain  in  the 
Marcan  story,  but  we  are  given  help  in  Luke  ix.  51,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  days  of  Jesus  were  fulfilled  and  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  risk  all  on  a 
final  vbit  to  Jerusalem.  But  John  has  a  similar  notice  in  vii.  1-4;  Jesus  b 
now  in  Galilee,  and  does  not  wbh  to  walk  in  Judea,  because  the  Jews  seek 
to  kill  him.  He  does  not  travel  up  with  his  brethren,  but  goes  (bg  ëv  Kpuirr^. 
Thb  b  one  of  the  many  minute  signs  that  the  Marcan  outline  allows  itself 
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to  show  through  the  Johannine  covering,  no  matter  how  much  the  general 
scheme  is  changed.' 

(2)  The  anointing  six  days  before  the  Passover  of  which  we  are  told  in 

John  xii.  i-ii  is  equivalent  to  the  anointing  recorded  by  Mark  later,  two 
days  before  the  Passover.  We  can  find  several  points  of  contact  between  the 
two  accounts.  Both  dinners  are  said  to  have  been  held  in  Bethany.  Mark 
says  that  it  was  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper.  John  says  that  Lazarus 
was  there  and  the  impression  is  that  it  was  not  his  house.  John  says  that  the 
woman’s  name  was  Mary.  Mark  speaks  only  of  a  woman.  According  to 
Mark  the  woman  had  dcAdßaarpov  pOpou  vdpSou  TTioTiKf^S  iroXvrrEXoös. 
John  says  Mary  took  a  pound  pOpou  vdp6ou  TrionKfis  iroXurlpou  but  omits 
dXdßaorpov.  John  says  she  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair,  and  mentions  the 
fact  of  the  whole  house  being  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.’  Mark 
says  that  some  people  there  were  angry;  John  says  that  it  was  Judas 
particularly,  and  adds  the  significant  remark  that  Judas  was  a  thief.  The 
complaint,  according  to  Mark,  was  ’  the  ointment  could  have  been  sold  for 
over  300  denarii  (èrràvco  Sqvaplcov  TpiocKoaicov)  and  given  to  the  poor 
(SoOfjvai  TOÏS  tttcoxoTs)*.  John  says  that  Judas  asked  why  the  ointment 
was  not  sold  for  300  denarii  (TpioKoaicov  Srivapicov)  and  given  to  poor 
people  (è6ô6q  tttcùxoîs).  Mark  says  that  Jesus  answered,  ‘Leave  her  alone 
(fiçrre  oCm'iv),  why  trouble  her?  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  in  me. 
ttAvtots  yàp  toùç  tttcûxoùs  ?X^^  ÉŒvrrwv  xal  ÔTOtv  ôéXTiTe  SuvaoÔE 
oCrroTs  eO  Troiflaai,  èpè  5è  où  ttöcvtote  ëx^*  done  what  she  could. 

7rpo4XaßEv  pupiaai  pou  tö  ocopa  eIs  évraçiaopôv’,  and  adds  that  she  would 
always  be  held  in  remembrance  for  her  deed.  John  gives  the  reply  of  Jesus 
as,  ‘leave  her  alone  (&9ES  oCrr/iv),  let  her  keep  it  for  the  day  of  my  entombing 
(Iva  eIs  t?)v  ?)pépav  toö  évraçiaopoO  Ttip^ioi]  oCrrô)’,  an  exceedingly  hard 
phrase  to  explain,  and  in  any  case  a  decided  lowering  of  Mark.  Then  we 
have  TOUS  tttooxoOs  yàp  iràvroTE  Jx^te  pe6’  âourcùv,  èpè  6è  où  TràvroTE 
fyETE  omitting  Mark’s  redundant  ‘whensoever  ye  will  ye  can  do  them 
good’.  The  verbal  similarities  are  too  close  to  deny  literary  relationship,  but 
Mark’s  account  has  a  Messianic  significance  which  John  lacks. 

(3)  In  the  account  of  the  Crucifixion  there  are  many  points  to  show  that 
John  had  access  to  Mark.  They  both  say  that  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
cmcified  was  called  Gk>lgotha,  and  both  translate  as  xpoviou  tôitos.  They 
both  say  that  two  others  were  crucified  with  him,  John  adding  péaov  5è 
t6v  Tqaoöv  but  omitting  the  remark  that  the  other  two  were  thieves.  Both 
say  that  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  the  clothes,  but  John  adds  that  there  were 
four  soldiers,  uses  different  language,  brings  the  incident  into  line  with 
prophecy,  and  becomes  confused  over  the  Hebrew  parallelism,  so  confused, 

*  Cf.  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  355,  ‘  One  of  the  main  and  most  characteristic  Marcan  themes  reappears 
in  these  verses,  that  of  concealment  and  revelation.’  See  V.  Taylor,  Tiu  Gosptl  according  to  St 
Mark,  pp.  122  ff. 

'  Here  John  follows  Luke  vii.  38  rather  than  Mark  xiv.  3. 
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indeed,  that  the  prophecy  he  quotes  to  support  his  fact  really  contradicts  it.* 
Both  Mark  and  John  mention  the  sponge  of  sour  wine,*  Mark  saying, 
Spopùv  6é  TIS  Kotl  yEploots  cnrôyyov  ôÇous  Trepiôels  KCxXàpcp  èiràTijev  oùrôv 
and  John  okeôos  Jkeito  ÔÇous  Uecttôv*  (nrôyyov  oôv  pecrrôv  toô  6Çou  ùctctcûttc«) 
-irepiSévTES  TrpoafjveyKotv  oOtoô  Tcp  oràpari.  The  reasons  given  however  arc 
different.  In  John  the  wine  is  given  because  Jesus  says,  ‘I  thirst*;  in  Mark, 
because  Jesus  cries,  ‘Eloi,  Eloi’,  which  bystanders  mistake  for  a  cry  for  Elias, 
and  the  wine  was  given  apparently  to  keep  Jesus  alive,  to  see  whether  Elias 
would  come  in  answer  to  his  cry.  Both  state  that  immediately  afterwards 
Jesus  died,  according  to  Mark  with  a  loud  cry,  and  according  to  John  after 
he  had  said  TETéXsarai  and  inclined  his  head.  Both  show  that  there  were 
women  at  the  cross,  and  they  agree  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  one,  and  that 
there  was  another  Mary,  whom  Mark  calls  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
and  John  calls  the  wife  of  Cleopas.  Both  include  the  request  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea,  but  in  different  language.  Mark  says  that  he  was  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  Kingdom  of  God;  John  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but 
secretly,  because  of  the  Jews.  Both  state  also  that  it  was  TrapaoKeui^  that  day. 

(4)  We  now  turn  to  examine  the  narratives  of  the  Resurrection.  Mark 
XV.  42-7  deals  with  the  burial  by  Joseph,  but  has  several  obscure  points, 
which  the  other  Synoptists  try  to  clear  up.  John  mentions  two  attempts  to 
bury  Jesus,  (a)  in  xix.  31,  by  Jews,  an  attempt  that  was  based  on  the  Law, 
Dcut.  xxi.  22  probably.  John  perhaps  confused  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  with 
a  law  which  had  reference  to  any  day  of  the  week.  Or,  perhaps,  if  the 
victims  had  lived  until  the  Sabbath,  the  authorities  would  have  been  unable 
to  bury  them,  and  so  fulfil  the  Law,  without  breaking  the  Sabbath  Law. 
{b)  An  attempt  which  was  successful,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  Nico- 
demus,  who  intervened  in  time  to  prevent  the  Jews  carrying  out  their 
purpose. 

There  are  agreements  between  the  authentic  portion  of  Mark  and  John 
in  the  following  points.  They  state  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found  the  stone 
rolled  away.  Mark  adds  that  Mary  had  with  her  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  and  also  Salome,  and  that,  while  they  were  going  to  the  sepulchre, 
they  were  discussing  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  stone.  Both  use  pig 
Twv  aappàrcov,  irpcot  which  John  explains  by  oxotIos  2ti  oOcttis  and  Mark 
by  àvoTclXotvToç  toö  f|Xfou.  In  the  spurious  ending  of  Mark  there  is  an 
account  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene  which  is  taken  from 
a  knowledge  of  traditions  found  in  Luke  and  John. 

(5)  Now  we  must  examine  those  cases  in  which  John  has  detached  sayings 
and  incidents  which  seem  to  reveal  a  knowledge  of  Mark. 
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*  There  is  no  distinction  between  IpàTia  and  lnariouôs  in  the  LXX  version  of  Psalm  xxii  (xxi).  19. 

*  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  arrôyyos  is  used  only  in  this  context  and  it  is  likely  that 
Matthew  and  John  took  it  from  Mark  xv.  36. 
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(fl)  Mark  vi.  2-3  is  parallel  to  John  vi.  42  and  vii.  15.  Mark  has  ttööev 
Tovrrcjj  Toöra  koI  tIç  009(0  f|  5o6eIoa  ToOrcp;  John  has  ttws  oôtoç  ypàppora 
oï6€v  tJifi  pEpotÔTiKcbs;  Mark  has  oûx  oôrôs  èoriv  ô  réKTCùv,  ô  ulôs  rfjs  Mapioç, 
Kol  &5eX90s  ’locKcbßou  Kol  ’IcooffTOS  Kol  ’loOSo  Kol  Zipcovo^;  KOl  oOk  eIoIv 
ai  àÔEÀçal  oCrroô  d)6£  irpôs  fipâs;  John  has  ovry  oOrôs  âoriv  ’iTjOoOs,  ô  ulôç 
’Icooi^ç,  0Ö  ^ipEïç  oïSauEv  t6v  irorrépa  koI  pTixépa;  In  Mark  this  is  at 
Nazareth;  in  John,  during  the  discussion  on  the  Bread  of  Life. 

{b)  Mark  vi.  4  is  parallel  to  John  iv.  44.  John  has  otùràç  yàp  ’Irjooôç 
épapTOpTioEV  ÔTi  Trpo9i‘|TTis  èv  16(9  TTorpiÔt  Tipfjv  oÛK  §x^i.  Mark  has 
oOk  ïotiv  Trpoçi^TTis  ÂTipos  eI  pf)  âv  Tfl  TTorrpfSi  éowroô  to  explain  the  rejection 
of  Jesus  from  Nazareth.  The  very  way  the  Johannine  sentence  is  formed 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  author  is  referring  the  readers  to  a  phrase  he  pre¬ 
sumed  they  already  knew.  ‘For  you  know,  Jesus  said,  etc’,  seems  to  be  the 
force  of  yàp. 

(f)  John  agrees  with  Mark  in  saying  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  on  the 
Sabbath  provoked  the  opposition  of  the  authorities.  Cf.  John  v.  8,  9,  16; 
vii.  22,  23;  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  ii,  12;  iii.  i,  2.  But  there  is  a  marked  disagree¬ 
ment  in  the  two  kinds  of  defence  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  In  Mark,  the  action 
is  justified  by  the  case  of  David.  This  is  quite  unnecessary  according  to  John. 
Here  the  action  springs  from  the  Son-Father  relationship. 

(d)  The  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  John  xiv.  26,  ô  irapàKAriTos,  reflects 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  given  in  Mark  xiii.  1 1 . 

(<)  John  xii.  25  goes  back  in  idea  and  phraseology  to  Mark  viii.  35. 
if)  John  xii.  44,  45  and  xiii.  20  go  back  to  Mark  ix.  37. 
ii)  John  vii.  20;  viii.  48,  52;  x.  20  are  signs  that  the  demonological 
attitude  of  Mark  is  not  entirely  forgotten  by  John.  But  a  nearer  parallel  is 
found  in  the  charge  of  the  Jews  that  Jesus  is  a  Samaritan  and  has  a  devil. 
In  all  these  cases  the  priority  of  Mark  is  obvious.  In  the  Synoptics,  the 
polemic  is  called  forth  by  the  Beelzebub  charge,  and  is  made  within  the 
range  of  the  ethical  experience  of  his  hearers  and  closes  with  a  warning 
against  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit;  its  Johannine  counterpart  soars 
into  the  heights  of  Christological  speculation. 

{k)  John  XV.  14  is  parallel  to  Mark  iii.  35. 

(t)  John  vi.  30  is  parallel  to  Mark  viii.  1 1 . 

{j)  John  iii.  5  is  parallel  to  Mark  x.  15. 

{k)  John  xvi.  23;  xiv.  13  as  to  the  power  of  prayer  reflect  Mark  xi.  24. 

(/)  The  language  of  Nicodemus  in  John  iii.  2  is  parallel  in  thought  and 
perhaps  in  spirit  to  the  words  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  discussions  with  Jesus 
during  the  last  week  of  his  life  and,  if  the  incident  is  authentic,  it  should 
probably  be  placed  here. 

(m)  John  ix.  6,  7,  curing  by  means  of  spitde  and  clay,  is  parallel  to  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  Mark  vii.  33  and  viii.  23.  The  word  tttuctcxs  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
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(n)  John  xiv.  31  éyeipeo^E,  dycopev  (èvrcOOsv)  is  an  exact  quotation  from 
Mark  xiv.  42,  though  in  a  different  context. 

(0)  The  essence  of  Mark  iv.  27,  which  Matthew  and  Luke  reject,  is  given 
in  John  iii.  8. 

{p)  John  vi.  30-2  shows  the  same  idea  as  Mark  viii.  1 1-12. 

These  literary  parallels  seem  to  us  strong  enough  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  John  had  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  had  Mark’s  programme  in 
mind  during  the  writing  of  his  narrative.  He  does  not  do  what  Luke  does, 
confess  having  used  literary  sources.  He  merely  takes  Mark  for  granted  and 
embodies  him  where  he  sees  fit.  At  times,  no  doubt  with  another  tradition 
in  mind,  he  deliberately  contradicts  Mark.  At  times  John  leaves  Mark  as 
the  narrative  does  not  suit  his  purposes  and  follows  another  source.  In  any 
case  all  that  he  receives  from  whatever  source  goes  through  the  crucible  of 
his  own  faith  and  is  reinterpreted.  e.  Kenneth  lee 


THE  Q^UMRÂN  SCROLLS 
AND  THE  ESSENES^ 

Khirbet  Qunuân  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
Essene  convent,  and  consequently  the  Qumrân  scrolls  should  be  regarded  as 
Essene  literature,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  direct  connexion 
between  the  scrolls  and  the  convent.  The  identification  of  the  Qumrân 
Sectarians  with  the  Essenes,  however,  not  only  becomes  an  important 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  welter  of  speculation  about  the  sect  but  also  modifies 
in  some  respects  our  estimate  of  the  Essenes,  and  of  the  writings  of  Philo  and 
Josephus  as  basic  sources  of  information  concerning  them.  Whereas  pre¬ 
viously  one  argued  for  or  against  the  identity  according  to  the  extent  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  between  the  scrolls  and  the  sources,  the  scrolls 
now  become  the  yardstick  by  which  Philo  and  Josephus  are  measured.* 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  short  study  to  indicate  one  or  two  points  where  it 
might  be  suggested  that  the  impression  left  by  these  two  writers  requires  to 
be  re-examined.  The  argument  is  based  not  so  much  on  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  detail  between  the  two  sources,  or  minor  divergences  between  them  and  the 
scrolls,  but  on  aspects  of  both  Philo  and  Josephus  where  the  proper  back¬ 
ground  to  the  Essene  movement  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented. 

*  A  paper  read  to  the  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  meeting  at  Bangor,  North  Wales, 
September  1955. 

'  The  identification,  however,  is  still  not  universally  accepted.  Cf.  a  recent  stimulating  article  by 
Father  Robert  North,  S.J.,  in  the  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  164-88,  ‘The  Qumrân 
“Sadducees”’,  where  the  identification  with  Essenes  is  challenged. 
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(Starting  from  what  we  know  about  the  Qumrân  Sectarians,  it  would 
appear  inevitable  that  the  Essenes  should  be  described  as  adopting  and  pro¬ 
mulgating  a  special  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  for  in  many  ways  the 
most  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Sectarians  is  their  Bible  consciousness. 
The  study  of  the  Torah  was  their  main  occupation,  and  there  are  now  extant 
copies,  fragmentary  or  nearly  complete,  of  commentaries  on  four  Biblical 
books.  When  we  turn  to  Philo  and  Josephus,  however,  we  find  that  the 
references  to  the  Essene  devotion  to  Scripture  by  no  means  agree  with  this. 
I  This  is  especially  true  of  Josephus,  and  is  the  more  surprising  because,  as  he 
himself  asserts,  he  knew  the  Essene  movement  from  the  inside.  As  far  as  I  can 
find,  there  are  three  p>ossible  references  by  him  to  the  Scriptures  among  the 
I  Essenes.  Firstly,  he  says  the  Essenes  ‘use  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  along 
with  investigations  into  medicinal  roots  and  the  properties  of  stones’  for 
the  treatment  of  disezises.  Then,  the  Essenes  were  sworn  ‘carefully  to  preserve 
the  books  of  the  sect  and  the  names  of  the  angels’.  Finally,  ‘there  are  some 
among  the  Essenes  who  profess  to  foretell  the  future,  being  versed  from  their 
early  years  in  holy  books,  various  forms  of  purification,  and  apophthegms  of 
prophets;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  do  they  err  in  their  predictions*.^  Of  course  it 
is  possible  that  in  these  passages  Josephus  is  not  thinking  of  the  Bible  at  all: 
the  Sectarians  may  have  had  a  kind  of  medical  handbook  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  and  the  other  books  they  ‘preserved’  might  have  been  non-Biblical. 

I  The  study  of  prophetic  àrroçôéyuocTO  would  probably  refer  to  Biblical  inter- 

Ipretation,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  same  as  the  interpretations  of  the  Com¬ 
mentary  scrolls.  The  word  àTToçôéyuorra  here  means,  I  should  think,  not  so 
much  prophetic  oracles  of  salvation  but  the  utterances  of  soothsayers.  Of 
course,  the  verb  has  a  favourable  meaning  attached  to  it  in  Acts  ii.  4,  14,  but 
a  reference  to  Hatch  and  Redpath  shows  that  in  the  Septuagint  its  connota¬ 
tion  is  not  always  so  favourable.  In  any  case,  the  context  in  the  Josephus 
passage  indicates  a  distinct  difference  between  the  Essene  ‘study’  of  the 
Prophets  and  that  of  the  Sectarians.  Both  regarded  the  prophets  as  providing 
oracles  for  the  future,  but  Josephus’  instances  of  the  Essene  predictions  would, 
I  think,  cause  the  Righteous  Teacher  of  the  Sectarians  considerable  em¬ 
barrassment.  There  are  at  least  three  instances  of  Essene  divination  according 
to  Josephus:  Judas  the  Essene,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Antigonus;  Simon, 
who  divined  more  correctly  than  the  soothsayers  and  the  Chaldaeans  the 
meaning  of  Archelaus’  dream  and  foretold  his  death  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years  ;  and  finally  Menahem,  who,  to  quote  Whiston,*  ‘  clapped  Herod  on  his 
backside’  when  still  a  child  and  foretold  he  would  be  king,  thereby  securing 
Herod’s  favour  for  the  Essenes  throughout  his  reign.  Quite  rightly  St  John 
Thackeray,®  in  a  note  to  the  passage  recalling  this  context,  proceeds  to  refer 


*  B.J.  II,  p.  136.  Cf.  H.  St  J.  Thackeray,  Jewish  War,  i-ni.  {Loeb  Classical  Library.  Josephus  ii, 
PP-  374-5  ff-)  *  Antiq.  xv,  x,  5. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  384.  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Colossians,  8th  ed.,  pp.  8gff. 
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to  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  comment  in  his  discussion  of  the  Essenes,  that  their  . 
facility  to  predict  was  probably  connected  with  magic  or  astrology,  and  is  not 
treated  as  inspired. 

Philo’s  references  to  Essene  study  of  Scripture  are  rather  obscured  by  his 
habit  of  calling  it  ‘philosophy*.  ‘Instruction’,  he  says,  ‘is  given  particularly 
on  the  seventh  day  in  the  synagogues. . . .  One  takes  the  books  and  reads 
aloud,  and  another  of  especial  proficiency  comes  forward  and  exp>ounds  what 
is  not  understood.  For  most  of  their  philosophical  study  takes  the  form  of 
allegory,  and  in  this  they  emulate  the  tradition  of  the  past.’  ^  He  had  earlier 
said,  ‘As  for  philosophy  they  abandon  the  logical  part  to  quibbling  verbalists 
as  unnecessary  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  the  physical  to  visionary 
praters  as  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  nature,  only  retaining  that  part  which 
treats  philosophically  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  creation  of  the  universe. 

But  the  ethical  part  they  study  very  industriously,  taking  for  their  trainers  the 
laws  of  their  fathers,  which  would  not  possibly  have  been  conceived  by  the 
human  soul  without  divine  inspiration.’* 

Presumably,  the  ‘quibbling  verbalists’  are  the  Rabbis  of  orthodox 
Judaism,  and  Philo  is  certainly  right  in  distinguishing  between  the  Essene 
and  the  Rabbinic  interpretations,  though  it  is  probably  unfair  to  condemn 
the  latter  as  ‘qmbbling’  and  ‘unnecessary  for  virtue’.  In  matters  of  Biblical 
interpretation  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Mishnah  and 
the  Qumran  scrolls.  With  an  inimitable  leisurely  thoroughness  the  Mishnaic  | 
halakha  was  codified,  interpreting  the  Bible  by  the  Bible  itself  in  a  very  literal 
manner.  The  seven  laws  of  hermeneutic  propounded  by  Hillel,  and  the 
thirteen  laws  by  Rabbi  Ishmael — both  from  the  early  Christian  era,  and  both  I 
containing  traditional  matter — show  how  circumscribed  the  Rabbinic  inter-  i 
pretation  had  to  be.  One  verse  is  made  to  serve  as  guide  for  another  verse 
from  a  totally  different  context,  and  the  meanings  of  words  are  established 
according  to  rules  which  to  our  ways  of  thought  are  more  ingenious  than 
convincing.  But  it  is  wrong  to  call  it  ‘quibbling’,  for  it  was  basic  to  the  whole 
concept  of  salvation  according  to  Jewish  orthodoxy. 

The  Sectarians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obviously  apocalyptic  in  their 
approach  to  Scripture,  and  for  them  it  contained  oracles  to  be  applied  with 
the  urgency  and  immediacy  of  tracts  for  evil  times.  In  all  the  Qumrân  com¬ 
mentaries  hitherto  discovered  the  key-word  is  pesher.  In  the  Old  Testament 
this  word  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  its  function 
is  to  reduce  the  oracular  or  literary  convention  of  dream  to  its  historical 
equivalent,  either  camouflaged  or  direct.  Pesher  is  quite  simply  the  elucidation 
of  oracle.  This,  too,  is  its  function  in  the  scrolls.  ‘God’,  says  the  interpreter 
in  the  Habakkuk  scroll,  ‘told  Habakkuk  to  write  the  things  which  are  to 

*  Quod  Omnis  Probus  Ubtr  Sit,  par.  Soff.  Cf.  F.  H.  Colson,  Every  Good  Man  is  Fru  {Loeb  Classical 
Library.  Philo,  Dc),  pp.  56-7 ff. 

*  Ibid.  par.  80. 
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happen  to  the  last  generation:  but  the  consummation  of  time  He  has  not 
made  known  to  him.’  ^  To  judge  by  the  contents  and  the  nature  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  there  were  other  items,  too,  which  were  not  vouchsafed  to  the 
prophet  originally,  and,  had  he  but  known  it,  the  prophet’s  oracles  were  as 
enigmatic  to  him  as  were  the  dreams  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  vision  to 
Belshazzar  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Both  demanded  a  pesher,  and  this  was 
supplied  direct  to  the  interpreter  and  not  elicited  by  means  of  comparison, 
or  argument,  or  Rabbinic  decree.  The  Righteous  Teacher  in  the  Habakkuk 
scroll  spoke  under  divine  inspiration,  even  dictation;  for  the  mysteries  of 
identity  of  person  and  event  and  their  relation  to  the  oracle  lay  revealed  to 
him  only  because  God  had  granted  him  the  necessary  information.  It  was 
not  so  much  because  he  was  bashful  that  Daniel  disclaimed  any  superior 
wisdom  when  he  gave  interpretations  to  dreams  and  stressed  the  divine 
origin  of  these  interpretations  ;  it  was  one  of  the  credentials  of  the  recognized 
apocalyptic  interpreter. 

I  have  referred  elsewhere*  to  the  likelihood  that  Professor  Dodd,®  in  his 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  formation  of  the  Early 
Church’s  Kerygma  has  also  given  an  important  clue  to  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Sectarian  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  postulates  that  ‘at 
a  very  early  date  a  certain  method  of  biblical  study  was  established,  and  became 
part  of  the  equipment  of  Christian  evangelists  and  teachers . . .  and  this  is 
presupposed  in  our  earliest  sources  ’.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  further  examina¬ 
tion  of  Dodd’s  analysis  vis  à  vis  the  Qumrân  Sectarians,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Righteous  Teacher  claimed  that  ‘the  Priest  should  expound  all  the 
words  of  His  servants  the  Prophets,  through  which  God  announced  all  that 
which  had  to  be  to  His  people  and  His  community’.^  There  arose  among  the 
Sectarians  a  corpus  of  interpretation,  and  the  community  was  to  transmit  this 
teaching  with  strict  faithfulness  to  the  Righteous  Teacher’s  original  equations. 

But  can  this  kind  of  interpretation  be  called  ‘allegorical  ’  as  Philo  main¬ 
tains?  Philo’s  own  treatment  of  Scripture  is  claimed  to  be  allegorical  par 
excellence^  and  on  this  criterion,  pesher  is  anything  but  allegory.  ‘Woe  to  him 
who  makes  his  neighbour  drink,  adding  to  it  his  anger  and  making  him 
drunk,  in  order  to  observe  their  feasts.’  That  is  the  text  of  the  scroll  for  Hab. 
ii.  15.  The  pesher  states,  ‘this  refers  to  the  Wicked  Priest  who  persecuted  the 
Righteous  Teacher  so  as  to  swallow  him  up  in  the  heat  of  his  anger,  and  to 
strip  him  of  his  clothing.  Moreover  at  the  time  of  the  sacred  rest  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  he  showed  himself  to  them,  to  swallow  them  up  and  to  embarrass 
them  on  the  Day  of  the  Feast,  the  Sabbath  rest.’®  There  are  some  divergent 

*  The  Habakkuk  Scroll,  col.  ii,  11.  7  if. 

*  ‘The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures’,  Bull,  of  the  John  Rylands  Library, 
vol.  xxxvi  (September  1953),  pp.  75 ff.  and  separately. 

*  According  to  the  Scriptures;  see  especially  pp.  136  ff. 

*  The  Habakkuk  Scroll,  col.  vii,  11.  7  ff. 

*  The  Habakkuk  Scroll,  col.  xi,  11.  2  fr. 
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renderings  to  some  of  these  words,  which  need  not  concern  us  at  the  moment; 
my  point  is  that  far  from  being  an  allegorical  interpretation  this  passage  is  an 
actualization,  from  the  interpreter’s  point  of  view,  of  what  the  prophet  had 
forewarned  in  the  oracle.  True,  the  interpretation  expands  the  oracle,  some¬ 
times  it  even  explains  the  oracle  by  reference  to  another  part  of  Scripture  as 
when,  e.g.,  Habakkuk’s  Chaldaeans  became  Chitti’im,  which,  in  turn,  are  the 
Old  Testament  Chitti’im  with  a  plus  element,  but  the  total  pesfur  is  still 
fulfilment  rather  than  allegorical  interpretation. 

Philo  asserts  that  the  Essenes  are  concerned  with  Scripture  as  dealing  with 
‘the  existence  of  God  and  the  creation  of  the  universe*,  and  particularly  with 
‘ethical  teaching*.  But  this,  too,  is  far  from  presenting  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  theology  of  the  Qunu-ân  Sectarians.  They  did  have  a  theology  and  it 
is  possible  to  reconstruct  it  with  a  fair  claim  to  adequacy  from  extant 
documents,  especially  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  the  Damascus  Documents, 
the  Songs  of  Thanksgiving  and  the  Warfare  scroll. 

As  in  all  Jewish  writings,  the  existence  of  God  is  assumed,  and  in  some 
places  the  Creator  God  is  prominent.  But  the  background  is  essentially 
gnostic-dualist  and  not  any  speculative  metaphysic  or  even  any  practical 
ethic  such  as  might  be  expected  from  Philo’s  remark.  Of  course,  the  scrolls 
do  insist  on  ethical  standards  for  the  Sectarians,  but  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Goodness  is  enjoined  on  them  not  as  a  condition  of  their  salvation,  nor  for 
its  own  sake,  but  as  part  of  their  submission  to  the  Covenant  of  God.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  expiatory  aspect  to  the  whole  way  of  life  within  the  community,  its 
ethic  and  its  worship,  that  is  remarkable. 

There  is  sin  in  the  world  by  divine  ordinance,  and  there  always  will  be, 
until  the  consummation  of  the  end.  ‘In  two  ways,  the  way  of  light  and  the 
way  of  darkness,  are  divided  all  the  hosts  of  mankind  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  all  the  retribution  of  their  works  is  made  by  their  two 
divisions. . . .  For  God  has  set  these  two  spirits  in  equal  parts  until  the  last 
period,  and  He  has  put  eternal  enmity  between  them.  But  God,  through  the 
mysteries  of  His  understanding,  and  His  glorious  wisdom,  has  appointed  a 
limit  to  the  existence  of  wrongdoing,  and  at  His  visitation  He  will  destroy 
it  for  ever.  And  then  truth  will  emerge  for  ever  on  the  earth. .  .until  the 
season  of  the  final  judgment.  Then  God  will  purge  by  His  truth  all  the  deeds 
of  each  man,  and  He  will  purify  for  Himself  each  one  amongst  the  sons  of 
man.’'  In  another  passage  in  the  same  Manual  of  Discipline  we  have:  ‘It  is 
through  the  spirit  of  true  counsel  in  regard  to  the  ways  of  man  that  all  his 
iniquities  shall  be  atoned,  so  that  he  may  contemplate  the  light  of  life.  It  is 
by  the  holy  spirit  of  the  community  (the  Sectarians  themselves)  in  His  truth 
that  he  shall  be  cleansed  of  all  his  iniquities,  and  by  the  spirit  of  uprightness 
and  humility  his  sins  shall  be  atoned.’*  Again,  ‘the  community  is  to  expiate 

*  Sectioiu  from  the  Manual  of  Disciplint,  cols,  iii-iv. 

»  Ibid. 
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iniquity  through  practising  justice’,  ‘it  is  to  be  for  an  eternal  planting,  a  holy 
house  for  Israel,  an  established  holy  of  holies  for  Aaron,  witnesses  of  truth 
concerning  judgment,  and  the  chosen  means  to  atone  for  the  land,  and  to 

render  the  wicked  their  reward _ A  most  holy  abode  for  Aaron ...  for  the 

covenant  of  justice  and  for  the  offering  of  fragrant  odour,  and  a  house  of 
perfection  and  truth  in  Israel,  to  establish  the  Covenant  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  ordinances.’  ^  Is  this  what  Philo  really  means  when  he  says  ‘the 
ethical  part  they  study  very  industriously’? 

This  idea  of  an  expiating  community  atoning  for  the  sins  of  others  is  not 
an  isolated  feature  or  a  flight  of  pietism  in  one  scroll,  it  is  essential  to  the  basic 
function  of  the  sect.  Any  failure  by  members  of  the  Community  to  live  up 
to  the  required  standard  was  immediately  punished  by  excommunication — 
temporary  or  complete.  It  was  the  sin  of  the  people  that  they  were  concerned 
for  in  the  exercise  of  their  piety. 

This  raises  yet  another  aspect  of  the  false  impression  left  by  both  Philo 
and  Josephus  about  the  Essenes,  namely  their  attitude  to  sacrifice.  Josephus* 
says  quite  simply  that  when  they  send  their  gifts  to  the  temple  they  do  not 
offer  sacrifices,  because  they  have  their  own  purer  lustrations.  They  are 
excluded  from  the  common  court  of  the  temple  as  ceremoniously  defiled 
persons.  Says  Philo,®  ‘they  have  shown  themselves  especially  devout  in  the 
service  of  God,  not  by  offering  sacrifices  of  animals,  but  by  resolving  to  sanctify 
their  minds’.  In  detail,  this  is  incorrect,  for  the  Sectarians  were  instructed, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  about  Temple  sacrifice,  and  it  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  late  Canon  R.  H.  Charles*  summarily  dismissed  any  idea  of  a 
connexion  between  the  Zadokites,  as  he  called  the  Qumrân  Sectarians,  and 
the  Essenes.  But  apart  from  that  comparatively  unimportant  divergence, 
what  is  misleading  about  Philo’s  remark  is  the  way  the  last  phrase  requires 
drastic  modification.  The  ‘sanctification  of  their  minds’  was  a  matter  of 


*  Col.  viii,  11.  sff. 

*  Antiq,  xvni,  19.  Cf.  Whiston,  xviu.  1.  5;  J.  Moffatt,  E.R.E.,  ‘Essenes’,  p.  399.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  this  paper  Principal  Black  reminded  the  conference  that  this  passage 
had  long  been  the  subject  of  debate,  and  had  recently  been  discussed  by  J.  Thomas,  L$  mouvement 
baptiste  en  Palestine  et  Syrie  (1935),  pp.  I3if.  Textually,  it  has  been  established  that  certain  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Josephus  text  (sdbeit  few  and  late,  i.e.  eleventh,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries) 
omit  the  negative  in  the  relevant  phrase,  thus  giving  the  direct  lie  to  the  usual  rendering.  The  point 
was  noted  by  Naber  in  his  edition  of  Josephus,  1888-93,  but  the  only  scholars  to  advocate  this 
reading  have  been  Bauer,  in  his  article  on  Essenes  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  and,  particularly,  Lagrange, 
Le  judaïsme  avant  Jésus-Christ  (1931);  Thomas,  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  Lagrange’s  view,  adopts 
the  customary  rendering.  Dr  Black  writes  me  that  *  the  point  he  was  making  was  that  in  the  light  of 
the  new  texts  there  is  evidence  for  the  other  view  of  the  Josephus  passage’.  I  would  submit,  never¬ 
theless,  that  the  statement  of  Josephus  needs  a  greater  modification  than  the  simple  deletion  of  the 
negative  particle  to  bring  his  description  to  tally  with  the  Essenes  of  Qumrân.  The  evidence  of  the 
scrolls,  and  particularly  of  the  Damascus  Documents,  is  that,  in  obedience  to  the  Torah,  sacrifices 
are  to  be  ‘presented  according  to  their  exact  rules’  (cf.  C.  Rabin,  Z<^okite  Documents,  p.  6,  1.  20; 
pp.  34f.),  though  there  are  complaints  about  the  pollution  of  the  sanctuary  (p.  4, 1.  18;  p.  5, 1.  7; 
p.  5, 1.  12).  Otherwise  the  scrolb  do  not  refer  to  sacrifice  except  in  the  negative  sense,  quite  fre¬ 
quently  asserted,  that  righteousness  and  fidelity  are  superior  to  flesh-  and  bumt-oflering^.  If  that  b 
what  Josephus,  too,  had  in  mind  he  has  expressed  it  with  more  than  luual  obscurity. 

*  Op.  cit.  par.  75.  *  R.  H.  Charles,  Pseudepigrapha,  p.  790. 
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technical  performance  by  the  Sectarians:  they  were  a  ‘holy  people’  in  the 
strictly  ritualistic  sense  of  that  term.  Their  patron  was  Zadok,  their  Messiahs 
were  from  Aaron  and  Israel,  their  founder  was  the  Righteous  Teacher  who 
was  a  priest,  the  priestly  rule  was  paramount,  the  raison  d’itre  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  sacerdotal. 

Their  adherence  to  temple  service  and  sacrifice  might  not  possibly  have 
been  always  strict.  They  probably  observed  an  ecclesiastical  calendar  which 
did  not  coincide  with  the  orthodox  order.  The  fact  that  the  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  Righteous  Teacher  was  also  a  priest — the  Wicked  Priest  of  the  Habak- 
kuk  scroll — is  significant,  and  there  are  some  scholars  who  suggest  that  he 
was  either  the  actual  High  Priest  in  Jerusalem  or  a  priest  engaged  in  official 
duty  there.  This  might  have  caused  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Sectarians 
from  public  sacrifice  at  the  Temple  which  originated  the  misleading  state¬ 
ments  by  Philo  and  Josephus.  But  their  abstention  was  not  for  long. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  whole  way  of  life  of  the  Sectarians 
was  orientated  towards  technical  sanctity.  ‘Only  the  sons  of  Aaron’,  I  again 
quote  from  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  ‘shall  have  authority  in  matters  of  law 
and  property,  and  according  to  their  judgment  shall  decision  be  made  in 
regard  to  every  decree  concerning  the  members  of  the  community  and  re¬ 
garding  the  property  of  the  holy  men  who  walk  in  Grod’s  will.’  ^  Acceptance 
into  the  order  was  a  priestly  occasion,  when  the  priest  pronounced  the  blessing 
and  the  Levite  the  curse.  Within  the  community  each  grade  of  members 
reflected  the  priestly  authority,  and  Bible  study-groups  were  presided  over 
by  the  priests,  who  had  ever  been  the  guardians  of  the  mysterious  key  to  the 
oracular  Scriptures.  In  the  Warfare  scroll — whether  it  describes  an  actual 
military  engagement  or  a  dramatic  ritual  performance — the  setting  is  that 
of  a  holy  war,  the  priest  addressed  the  hosts,  the  orders  were  given  by 
trumpet  calls  blown  by  priests,  and  the  ultimate  victory  was  a  priestly 
triumph.  Finally,  even  the  physical  conduct  of  the  Sectarians  is  essentially 
governed  by  priestly  principles  of  ritual  cleanness  and  seemliness,  as  witnessed 
to  by  the  numerous  lustrations,  and  the  cisterns  and  washing-places  in 
Khirbet  Qumrân. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  in  all  things  the  Children  of  Light  were 
motivated  by  and  concerned  with  making  atonement,  in  a  sacerdotal  sense, 
for  the  sin  of  the  Children  of  Darkness.  But  over  against  the  traditional  and 
orthodox  Jewish  view  they  were  subordinating  animal-  and  blood-sacrifice 
to  the  expiatory  effects  of  a  sanctified  community,  without,  however,  re¬ 
placing  the  one  by  the  other.  To  the  extent  that  the  community  was  practising 
its  creed  its  priestly  function  was  being  fulfilled,  and  it  was  consequently  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  consummation  of  the  end,  the  great  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Light  with  the  complementary  expiation  of  sin.  It  is  a  priestocracy  of  a  re¬ 
markable  and  possibly  unique  character.  Philo,  it  will  be  remembered, 

»  Col.  ix,  11.  7fr. 
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places  the  Essenes  first  in  his  list  of  people  in  ‘Palestinian  Syria’  who  ‘demon¬ 
strate  high  moral  excellence’  because,  ‘as  their  name  indicates,  they  have 
shown  themselves  especially  devout  in  the  service  of  God’.^  How  true  that 
estimate  is.  But  we  have  had  to  wait  for  the  evidence  of  the  Qumrân  scrolb 
to  appreciate  its  correct  significance.  g  .  Roberts 


THE  OLDEST  GRAFFITI  IN  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH? 


In  the  course  of  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talpioth,  a  suburb  of 
Jerusalem,  in  September  1945,  the  most  remarkable  graffiti  were  found  on  two 
OBuaries.  The  leader  of  the  excavations,  E.  L.  Sukenik  (d.  1951),  Professor 
at  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  claimed  them  to  be  ‘the  earliest 
records  of  Christianity’.® 

The  burial  chamber  in  which  these  two  ossuaries  and  many  others  were 
found  was,  according  to  Sukenik,  probably  in  use  up  to  the  year  a.d.  50.  In 
the  burial  chamber  a  coin  from  Agrippa  I’s  sixth  year  of  rule,  a.d.  42/43,  was 
found.  The  many  small  finds  in  the  chamber  were  of ‘Herodian’  type,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lamp  that  was  somewhat  older.* 

The  graffiti  must  have  been  executed  before  the  middle  of  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  century.  The  whole  chamber  was  opened  at  one  time,  and  the  ossuaries 
had  not  been  touched  from  the  moment  that  they  had  been  deposited  in  their 
loculi  to  the  day  when  the  excavators  took  them  out.  Several  loculi  had 
possibly  been  opened  by  tomb  robbers  who  had  taken  out  the  ossuaries  with¬ 
out,  however,  finding  anything  more  than  bones.* 

The  interpretation  of  these  graffiti  must  therefore  attract  the  attention  of 
all  research  workers  who  are  engaged  on  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Church. 

On  the  back  of  ossuary  no.  7  in  this  burial  chamber  is  a  graffito  in  Greek 
letters  scratched  in  charcoal.  This  graffito  runs  (see  Fig.  i)  : 

’Iriaoös  loO. 

The  second  graffito  occurs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flat  lid  of  ossuary  no.  8,  a 
graffito  likewise  in  Greek  letters  and  executed  with  some  sharp,  flat-edged 
instrument.  It  runs  (see  Fig.  2)  ; 

’iTiaoös  àXcôô. 

*  Op.  cit.  par.  75. 

*  E.  L.  Sukenik,  ‘The  earliest  records  of  Christianity’,  American  Journal  of  Archaeolog!/,  u  (1947), 

PP-  351-65.  This  paper  of  Sukenik  may  also  be  considered  as  an  answer  on  the  doubts  concerning  the 
find  expressed  above  all  by  C.  H.  Kraeling,  ‘Christian  Burial  Urns?’,  The  Biblical  Archaeologist,  ix 
(1946),  pp.  i6-ao.  *  Sukenik,  p.  365.  *  Sukenik,  p.  362. 
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In  addition,  there  occur  on  this  latter  ossuary  four  crosses  scratched  in 
charcoal,  the  interpretation  of  which  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here.  They 
may  support  the  assumption  that  both  graffiti  actually  refer  to  Jesus  Christ, 
but  even  if  the  crosses,  whose  occurrence  on  a  find  attributed  to  the  a.d.  40’s 
involves  Christian  archaeology  in  considerable  difficulties,^  had  not  been 
found  on  the  ossuary,  the  interpretation  of  ’It^ooös  as  referring  to  Jesus 
Christ  would  be  reliable.  Sukenik’s  reasoning  on  this  point  would  appear  to 
be  highly  plausible.  Here  Jesus  cannot  be  the  one  who  was  once  laid  in  this 
ossuary,  for  in  such  a  case  we  would  have  expected  the  name  Jesus,  followed 
by  the  father’s  name,  and  indeed  Jehu  is  given  in  LXX  as  lou,  but  in 
Josephus  as  MtioO,  and  the  name  Jehu  was  not  in  use  at  that  time.  Moreover, 
the  name  Jesus  occurs  here  on  two  ossuaries. 

Sukenik  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  there  stands  on  ossuaries  7  and  8  in 
the  biuial  chamber  near  Talpioth  a  lament  over  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  a 
lament  belonging  to  the  oldest  Christian  community. 

It  is  this  interpretation  of  the  import  of  these  graffiti  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
here.  The  inteijection  lou  is  generally  used  to  express  sorrow  and  grief,  and 
Sukenik’s  translation  of  the  graffito  on  ossuary  no.  7,  ‘Jesus,  woe’,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  correct.  The  question  is,  however,  how  this  cry  of  woe  shall  be  under¬ 
stood:  whether  it  applies  to  Jesus — or  whether  to  the  person  buried  here.  The 
cry  of  woe  may  apply  to  the  dead  person  and  be  an  invocation  to  Jesus  Christ, 
a  short  prayer,  roughly  meaning  ‘Jesus,  Help  ’.  This  latter  is  the  more  probable 
interpretation  of  the  graffito,  and  here  I  base  my  opinion  on  the  picture  of 
the  Primitive  Church’s  Jesus  belief  as  set  out  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  difficulty  with  the  assumption  that  it  might  be  a  lamentation  over  the 
death  of  Jesus  lies  above  all  in  the  fact  that  according  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apxjstles  the  feeling  in  the  Primitive  Church  was  quite  otherwise.  It  was, 
namely,  imbued  with  a  deep  belief  in  the  Resurrection.  The  missionary 
message  was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  had  arisen.*  Already 
when  Judas  Iscariot’s  place  among  the  twelve  was  to  be  filled  and  Joseph 
Barsabas  and  Matthias  were  put  forward  in  order  that  lots  should  decide  which 
of  these  two  should  become  one  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  according  to  the  words 
of  Peter  in  Acts  i.  22 — ‘to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection’. 

And  in  Peter’s  address  to  the  people  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  32-3, 
36)  it  runs: 

Him — Jesus — whom  God  hath  raised  up  ;  whereof  we  are  all  witnesses.  Therefore 
being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear. 
Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ. 

^  Kraeling,  p.  20.  Cf.  H.  Leclercq,  ‘  Croix  et  crucifix  Diet,  d'archéol.  chrét.  et  de  liturgie,  m,  3  (Paris, 
19 >4)1  PP*  304A-60;  R.  du  Mesnil  du  Buisson,  ‘Sur  quelques  signes  chrétiens’,  Rivista  di  archeologia 
cristiam,  xxiv  (1948),  pp.  313-25. 

*  Cf.  M.  Goguel,  Les  premiers  temps  de  l'église  (Neuchâtel,  1949),  p.  15. 
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For  the  Primitive  Church  Jesus  was  the  living  Lord,  present  and  active,  the 
conqueror  of  death  and  Master  of  all  things.  To  assume  that  we  are  here 
concerned  with  a  lament  over  Jesus’  crucifixion  is  therefore  rather  precarious; 
it  conflicts  with  the  description  in  the  Acts  of  the  feeling  in  the  Primitive 
Church.  Even  if  the  Simeon  Barsabas,  whose  name  is  found  on  ossuary  no.  i 
in  the  burial  chamber,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  identified  as  a  member 
of  a  Jewish  family  that,  with  two  other  men,  is  supposed  to  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  primitive  Church  (Joseph,  Acts  i.  23,  Judas,  Acts  xv.  22), *  the 
graffiti  on  ossuaries  nos.  7  and  8  may  have  been  made  by  Christians.  In  that 
case  it  can  scarcely  allude  to  a  lament  over  Jesus’  death  but  rather  over  that 
person’s  death  who  was  buried  here,  and  this  lament  has  been  offered  to 
Jesus,  the  living  and  arisen  Lord. 

To  strengthen  my  contention  that  the  graffito  on  ossuary  no.  7  is  not  a 
lament  over  the  death  of  Jesus  but  a  call  to  him  for  help,  I  turn  to  the  graflito 
on  ossuary  no.  8,  for  the  interpretation  of  which  I  shall  put  forward  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Sukenik. 

This  second  graffito  has  caused  Sukenik  considerable  trouble  as  regards  the 
word  àXch6.  He  wonders  whether  it  can  allude  to  a  place-name,  in  which  case, 
however,  he  considers  that  it  should  have  been  in  the  adjectival  form.  He 
discusses  the  possibility  of  it  applying  to  the  substantive  aloe.  In  Septuagint’s 
translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  14  the  word  dAchô  occurs,  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word  niVnK,  the  sweet-smelling  aloe  plant.  The  same  Hebrew 
word,  however,  is  translated  in  Psalm  xlv.  8  by  <rrcnnY|.  A  further  difficulty 
is  encountered  in  the  New  Testament  (John  xix.  39),  where  aloe  is  rendered 
by  (S(X6t).  This  latter  word  should,  according  to  Sukenik,  have  stood  on  ossuary 
no.  8,  if  the  aloe  plant  is  actually  intended,  something  which  factually  is  also 
very  difficult  to  imagine. 

Finally,  with  many  reservations,  Sukenik  ventures  a  guess  that  àXcôô  may 
come  from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  verb  nbx,  which  sometimes  means 
‘to  weep’,  sometimes  ‘to  complain’.  It  is  more  in  sheer  embarrassment  that 
Sukenik  puts  forward  this  guess,  obviously  under  the  influence  of  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  graffito  on  ossuary  no.  7  as  a  lament  over  Jesus’  death,  and 
thereby  bestowing  the  same  import  on  the  graffito  on  ossuary  no.  8. 

The  same  difficulty  as  we  found  to  be  present  when  interpreting  the  graffito 
on  ossuary  no.  7  is  met  again  here  :  the  feeling  of  the  Primitive  Church  was 
not  one  of  lamentation  over  Jesus’  death  but  rather  of  triumphant  joy  over 
his  resurrection. 

Quite  another  version  of  the  graffito  is  obtained  however  if,  instead  of  the 
verb  n*?it,  the  verb  n*?»  is  taken  behind  the  Greek  word  dXcofl.  On  the  transfer 
of  Hebrew  words  beginning  with  »  to  Greek,  the  latter  generally  came  to 

*  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  Barsabas  be  a  surname  or  only  an  epithet,  ‘Sunday  child’. 
Only  in  the  former  case  can  a  Jewish  family,  whose  sons  were  called  Barsabas,  be  seriously 
considered. 
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begin  with  'A  ("Appocv  transcription  of  pa»,  ’Anà6  transcription  of  imv, 
*Apiva6aP  transcription  of  aira»,  etc.).  In  Hatch-Redpath’s  concordance 
to  the  Septuagint,  part  in,  proper  names,  there  occur  under  A  a  very  large 
number  of  biblical  Hebraic  proj>er  names  which  begin  with  ç,  but  which 
in  the  Septuagint  begin  with  ’A.  An  exception  is  provided  by  the  name  of 
one  of  Esau’s  sons,  Gen.  xxxvi.  40,  mV»,  which  in  the  Septuagint  has  been 
given  the  form  fcoAà,  but  in  the  Lucian  text  has  the  Greek  form  AAoua.^ 

My  proposed  interpretation  is,  therefore,  that  on  ossuary  no.  8  we  should 
have  the  infinitive  qal  of  the  verb  nV»;  this  infinitive  runs  niVjj,  and  when 
transcribed  to  the  Greek  can  very  well  be  <5tÀcù6,  since  the  counterpart  of  »  is 
missing  in  Greek  and  from  late  Jewish  times  we  can  give  examples  of  a 
corresponding  form  of  transcription. 

Thus,  we  should  obtain  an  interpretation  of  the  graffito  that  entirely  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  situation  obtaining  in  the  Primitive  Church,  with  its  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  arisen  and  living  Lord;  here  dXcbö  must  mean  ‘to  arise’. 

nV»  occurs  with  different  meanings  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  always 
connected  with  upward  movement,  whether  it  be  smoke  rising  from  the 
plains  (Gen.  xix.  28),  the  cloud  being  taken  up  over  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xl.  36-7),  or  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  according  to  Isa.  xiv.  14  will  ascend 
above  the  heights  of  the  clouds.  The  verb  is  far  from  unusual  in  the  Old 
Testament.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  just  this  verb  that  is  used  of  the  taking  up  of  1 
Elijah  into  heaven,  II  Kings  ii.  i.  Here  occurs  precisely  the  infinitive  form: 

•irr*?R  rw?  mrr  rrtV^na 

Of  still  greater  interest  in  this  connexion  should  be  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the 
celebrated  37th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Here  forms  of  this  verb  occur  twice,  in 
both  cases  with  the  same  adverbial  expression:  ‘out  of  your  graves'  DD'n1*l3j?ö. 
The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  12-13,  in  which  it  is  given  to  the 
prophet  to  prophesy: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and 
cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of 

Israel.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  ojjened  your  graves, 

O  my  people,  and  brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves. 

When  the  infinitive  mV»  occurs  on  an  ossuary  in  a  tomb  find  from 
Jerusalem  in  Greek  transcription,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  anything  else  is 
intended  but  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

We  should  therefore  be  concerned  with  an  absolute  infinitive  here,  used  in  the 
jussive  or  cohortative  sense,*  and  the  graffito  on  ossuary  no.  8  should  therefore 

^  A  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint. .  .Hatch  and  Redpath,  vol.  ni,  Oxford,  igo6. 

*  L.  Koehler,  Lexicon  in  veteris  testamenti  libros  (Leiden,  1953),  pp.  705-6. 

*  W.  Geieniiu,  Hebräische  Grammatik,  27.  Aufl.  (Leipzig,  1902),  pp.  348-9:  H.  S.  Nyberg, 
Hebreisk  grammatik  (Stockholm,  1952),  p.  217. 
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in  my  opinion  be  read  in  this  manner:  ‘Jesus,  let  (him  who  rests  here)  arise’. 

In  that  case  in  these  two  graffiti  from  the  early  Christian  40’s  we  should  have 
two  prayers  addressed  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  living  and  arisen  Lord,  as  man’s 
deliverer  from  death — a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  oldest  Church’s  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  arisen  Lord.  berndt  oustafsson 


WATER,  WIND  AND  FIRE  (LUKE  III.  16) 
AND  ORPHIC  INITIATION 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Book  vi  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid,  souls  in  Hades  are  cleansed 
by  a  threefold  purgation  :  by  wind,  or  water,  or  fire — 

ergo  cxcrcentur  poenis,  veterumque  malorum 

supplicia  expendunt.  aliae  panduntur  inanes 

suspensae  ad  ventos;  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 

infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni.  (739“42) 

Souls  contaminated  by  contact  with  earth  have  to  be  cleansed  by  the  other 
three  of  the  four  elements.  Augustine  quotes  this  passage  of  Virgil  in  his 
City  of  God  and  adds  :  ‘  ut  quoniam  terris  superiora  sunt  elementa,  aqua,  aer, 
ignis,  ex  aliquo  istorum  mundetur  per  expiatorias  poenas,  quod  terrena 
contagione  contractum  est’  (xxi,  13). 

The  note  of  Servius  on  Virgil,  with  its  reference  to  Liber  (Bacchus,  Diony¬ 
sus)  might  in  itself  have  suggested  an  Orphic  reference  :  ‘  in  sacris  Liberi  omni¬ 
bus  très  sunt  istae  purgationes.  Nam  aut  taeda  purgantur  et  sulphure  aut 
aqua  abluuntur  aut  aere  (ventilantur).’  But  we  have  direct  evidence  that  one 
form  of  Orphic  initiation  included  cleansing  by  water,  wind  and  fire,  the 
idea  being  that  those  who  passed  through  this  threefold  purgation  on  earth 
would  be  spared  the  corresponding  purgation  in  the  beyond.  The  evidence  is 
found  on  a  drinking-glass  of  imperial  times.  F.  Cumont  includes  an  illustration 
of  it  in  his  Les  religions  orientales  dans  le  paganisme  romain,  4th  ed.  (1929),  fig.  13, 
and  gives  the  following  description: 

Au  milieu,  l’initié,  le  visage  voilé,  porte  sur  la  tête  le  van  mystique  et  tient  une 
branche  de  laurier,  à  laquelle  est  nouée  une  bandelette  agitée  par  le  vent.  Devant 
lui,  une  femme  l’asperge  avec  le  contenu  d’un  canthare.  Derrière  lui,  une  pomme 
de  pin  brûle  sur  un  thymiaterion  posé  sur  une  table.  Plus  loin,  à  gauche,  satyre 
jouant  de  la  double  flûte:  à  droite,  statuette  de  Priape,  pin,  masque  de  Silène, 
pédum,  avec  ténie  flottante  (p.  202). 

M.-J.  Lagrange  also  includes  the  illustration  in  his  book  Les  Mystères: 
Orphisme  (1937).  It  is  clearly  an  initiation  by  wind,  water  and  fire. 
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Can  there  be  any  connexion  between  the  baptism  with  water,  wind  and 
fire  mentioned  by  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  iii.  16,  Matt.  iii.  1 1)  and  this  Orphic 
tradition?  The  Essenes  would  provide  a  link,  for  from  the  time  of  Josephus 
they  have  been  associated  with  Greek  influence,  particularly  with  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  who  of  course  were  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  Orphies  both  in 
regard  to  their  beliefs  and  their  community  mode  of  life. 

In  John  the  Baptist’s  reference  to  Holy  Spirit,  the  word  Holy  is  by  some 
authorities  regarded  as  a  Christian  addition  :  pneuma  can  in  that  case  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  fire,  and  the  reference  of  both  is  to  the  coming  judgment,  a 
judgment  by  wind  and  fire.  Thus  M.  Goguel  speaks  of  ‘(le)  jugement 
eschatologique  présenté  sous  la  forme  d’une  ordalie  par  le  vent  et  par  le  feu 
qui  séparera  ceux  qui  seront  exclus  du  monde  nouveau  de  ceux  qui  y  seront 
admis’  {The  Background  of  the  NT  and  its  Eschatology ^  Davies  and  Daube, 
p.  337).  R.  Eisler  connects  the  wind  with  the  threshing-floor  of  the  following 
verse;  the  winnowing-fan  is  used  to  cast  the  grain  and  the  chaff  into  the  air 
and  their  separation  is  effected  by  the  wind  {Messiah  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist^ 
pp.  275ff.).  Thus  the  fan  and  the  fire  of  Luke  iii.  17  would  explain  the  wind 
and  fire  of  v.  16.  Eisler  goes  on  to  speak  of  three  traditional  world-judgments, 
by  flood,  wind,  and  fire,  the  wind  being  connected  with  the  tower  of  Babel; 
but  the  relevance  of  this  to  the  present  passage  seems  rather  unlikely. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Orphic  usage  mentioned  above  can  have  affected 
Essene  teaching  in  some  way?  There  is  no  evidence  of  this;  but  that  Orphic 
(or  Pythagorean)  teaching  in  general  influenced  the  Essenes  is  more  prob¬ 
able.  The  Essenes  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  prison  (Jos.  Jewish  War,  n,  8, 1 1) 
and  this  was  an  Orphic  principle,  acopa  =  of^pa.  Again,  both  movements  were 
vegetarian,  and  both  lived  a  community  life.  Josephus  was  admittedly 
anxious  to  present  Judaism  in  Greek  terms  and  at  times  he  forced  his 
analogies.  But  this  does  not  explain  away  all  the  similarities.  A.  Dieterich  in 
Abraxas  describes  the  Essene  movement  in  ‘Jewish-Orphic-Gnostic’  terms. 
Lagrange  writes  :  ‘  Wellmann  a  fourni  des  arguments  décisifs  pour  la  parenté 
des  Esséniens  avec  la  nouvelle  école  de  Pythagore;  il  a  cependant  fort  exagéré 
le  caractère  grec  de  la  secte  juive’  {Judaïsme  avant  Jisus-Christ).  A.  Dupont- 
Sommer  thinks  that  the  Master  of  Justice  reformed  Essenism  under  the 
influence  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  and  that  this  explains  why  Essenism, 
as  described  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  shows  so  many  Pythagorean  traits  in 
its  spirit,  doctrine  and  organization  {Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  p.  92). 

It  could  be  argued  that  John  followed  the  Essenes  in  adapting  an  Orphic 
tradition  to  the  Jewish  baptismal  usages,  the  threefold  reference  being 
modulated  into  a  Biblical  key.  At  least  it  might  have  suggested  a  particular 
way  of  formulating  his  message.  He  retained  for  his  own  practice  the  initia¬ 
tion  with  water,  as  the  one  already  familiar  to  the  Jews;  the  baptism  with 
wind  and  fire  was  reserved  for  the  Messiah. 

Another  curious  coincidence  is  that  the  most  familiar  of  all  Orphic  symbols 
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was  the  fan,  winnowing-fan  (Mkvov)  ;  it  was,  however,  mostly  if  not  exclu¬ 
sively  used  as  a  cradle  or  container  for  the  various  sacred  objects  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  initiate  or  carried  in  procession.  But  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
Jew  to  know  of  the  use  of  the  winnowing-fan  in  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  to 
put  his  own  interpretation  upon  it  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament. 

However,  while  it  is  often  said  that  John  was  influenced  by  the  Essenes, 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  John  was  a  solitary,  while  they  were  a  fellowship; 
John’s  baptism  was  once  for  all — theirs  was  a  matter  of  repeated  lustrations. 
Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that  John  spoke  only  of  fire,  the  reference  to  pneuma 
being  a  Christian  interpretation  added  later  (see  e.g.  T.  W.  Manson  in 
Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus,  ed.  H.  D.  A.  Major,  pp.  332-3).  Mark,  of 
course,  has  pneuma  without  fire  and  E.  A.  Abbott  argues  that  this  is  histori¬ 
cally  correct,  the  fire  having  arisen  through  a  mistake  in  the  Hebrew  which 
lies  behind  Luke  iii.  1 7,  Matt.  iii.  12;  iwt  in  IWK  {whose  fan)  was  repeated. 
He  points  out  that  something  similar  to  this  happened  with  Num.  xxi.  30, 
‘which  IWK  (reacheth)  unto  Medab’.  The  LXX  has  irOp  èirl  Mcodß  {Corrections 
of  Mark  adopted  by  Matthew  and  Luke  (1901)). 

Even  if  we  were  sure  that  John  spoke  of  both  wind  and  fire.  Old  Testament 
precedents  would  be  a  more  likely  source  (Isa.  xli.  16;  iv.  4b;  Mai.  iii.  2). 
Orphic  initiation  probably  provides  no  more  than  an  interesting  coincidence. 

T.  FRANCIS  GLASSON 


A  SEMITIC  IDIOM  IN  MATT.  V.  22 

Scholars  are  divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether  in  Matt.  v.  22  the  reading 
elK^  should  be  maintained  or  rejected.  The  word  is  found  neither  in  Codex 
Vaticanus  nor  in  Codex  Sinaiticus,  both  dating  from  the  fourth  century  a.d., 
and  many  scholars  therefore  find  that  its  reading  is  not  genuine.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  is  well  attested  in  other  manuscripts,  and  I.  G.  Rosen¬ 
müller*  finds  that  the  word  is  original.  T.  W.  Manson*  also  thinks  that  the 
reading  is  genuine,  but  suggests  that  the  crucial  word  is  ‘  not  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  saying,  but  a  gloss  inserted  by  the  Evangelist  himself’. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  present  author  it  has  not  been  previously  suggested 
that  the  longer  text  at  Matt.  v.  22  may  be  explained  as  going  back  to  Semitic 

*  Cf.  c.g.  T.  Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  des  Matthäus,  pp.  322 f.,  n.  92,  where  the  textual  evidence  is 

collected;  J,  Wellhausen,  Das  Evangelium  Matthaei,  p.  20;  R.  Bultman,  Die  Geschichte  der  synoptischen 
Tradition,  p.  159;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Schrifien  des  Neuen  Testaments,  i,  p.  250;  E.  Klostermann,  Dos  Matthäus- 
eimgelium,  p.  43. — W.  C.  Allen,  in  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  does  not  even  consider  the 
reading.  *  Scholia  in  Novum  Testamentum,  i,  p.  112. 

•  The  Sayings  of  Jesus,  p.  155. — F.  Büchsei,  in  Theologisches  Wörterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  n, 
p.  378,  is  inclined  to  think  that  dKfj  is  genuine. 
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idiomatic  usage,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  short  note  to  show  that  the  use  of 
in  that  passage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  translator  followed  his 
Semitic  Vorlage  word  by  word,  and  that  consequently  the  word  is  not  a  later 
addition,  intended  to  make  allowance  for  ‘just  ’  anger  in  certain  circumstances. 

In  the  Manual  of  Disdpline,  vn,  8  we  read:  OD1M33  Jti*?  "IW  insiV  IW 
‘And  the  one  who  bears  a  grudge  against  his  neighbour  without  reason 
this  being  a  clear  allusion  to  Lev.  xix.  i8,  a  scriptural  passage  which  appears  to 
have  played  a  great  part  in  the  ethics  of  the  religious  circles  behind  the  Scrolls 
and  the  so-called  Zadokite  (or  Damascus)  Fragments.*  The  phrase  KiV 
DDVna  is  not  found  in  Lev.  xix.  i8,  but  is  added  in  the  Manual  of  Discipline, 
vn,  8  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  :  anger  against  a  fellow-member  of  the  society 
could  not  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances,  and  consequently  the  punish¬ 
ment  fixed  for  the  sin  in  question  (six  months  or,  as  the  alternative  reading, 
added  above  the  line,  has  it,  one  year)  applied  in  any  case  of  a  member  harbouring 
angry  feelings.  In  Jer.  xvii.  1 1  and  Ezek.  xxii.  29  ODtraa  kV  is  used  in  the  same 
idiomatic  way,  and  thb  emphatic  usage  has  close  parallels  in  Arabic  where 

fj*-  Jf*.  or  is  used  in  a  similar  way,  thus  in  several  passages  in  the 

Quran  (e.g.  Sura  m,  20,  108,  177;  rv,  154)  where  the  Prophet  speaks  about 
those  who  killed  the  prophets  ‘without  right’ — not  suggesting,  of  course,  that 
the  killing  might  have  been  justifiable,  cf.  also  the  usage  of  the  expression 
in  Sura  xxn,  41;  xlh,  40;  xlvi,  19;  vi,  93;  vn,  143,  etc. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  argue  that  eIkQ  in  Matt.  v.  22  is  original,  going 
back  to  some  Aramaic  phrase  (the  equivalent  of  DDVS3  K*?  in  classical  Hebrew, 
and  of  OBÏW53  loV  in  the  language  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline),  e.g. 
Itna  kVt  (cf.  Targ.  at  Jer.  xvii.  1 1)  or  nms  xVa  (cf.  Targ.  at  Ezek.  xxii.  29), 
or  some  such  expression,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  our  Lord  used 
the  expression  concerned  in  the  idiomatic  way  under  discussion.  The  Greek 
translator,  then,  followed  the  Aramaic  ground  text  word  by  word,  without 
being  aware,  however,  that  by  a  slavish  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  idiom  as 
eIkQ,  the  original  categorical  saying  was  turned  into  a  conditional  one  which 
made  allowance  for  anger  in  some  circumstances.  The  division  in  the  textual 
evidence  can  accordingly  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  some  later 
copyist  left  out  eIkQ,  either  because  he  recognized  the  Semitic  idiom  behind 
the  saying  in  its  Greek  form,  or  because  he  felt  that  the  Greek  text  with  the 
reading  eIkQ  unsuitably  weakened  the  categorical  denunciation  of  anger 
originally  intended  by  our  Lord. 


^  M.  Burrowi,  in  his  edition,  transcribes  the  verb  as  Hiphil  (n'O*),  but  Q,al  (*nt2')  should  be  read. 
It  is  clear  in  the  facsimile  that  the  text  originally  read  tSDC^'On,  but  the  Ht  was  effaced,  and  a  Beth 
was  written  above  the  line. 

*  The  expression  'iC'K  is  to  be  translated  thus,  and  not,  as  is  suggested  by  W.  H. 

Brownlee,  in  The  Manual  of  Discipline,  ad  loc.  ‘who  has  not  been  convicted’.  The  preptositional 
expression  3  'lE'N  occurs  in  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Manual  and  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  a  kVb'  ‘without’,  cf.  M.  H.  Segal,  Mishnaic  Grammar,  p.  206,  and  see  G.  R.  Driver,  in  Jewish 
Quart.  Rev.  n.s.  xuv  (1953-4),  P*  n.  29,  after  C.  Rabin.  *  Cf.  the  Fragments,  vin,  5. 
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The  result  of  the  present  investigation  is  therefore  that  in  Matt.  v.  22 
is  original  and  echoes  some  Aramaic  phrase,  condemning  anger  <is  sinful 
in  any  case. 

We  may  also  point  out  that  the  very  close  relationship  between  Matt.  v.  22 
and  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  vu,  8  recommends  the  taking  of  ô  ôpyijôuevoç 
of  the  former  passage,  not  as  alluding  to  the  sudden,  passionate  wrath,^  but  to 
the  harbouring  of  angry  feelings  for  any  length  of  time.* 

P.  WERNBERG-M0LLER 

*  ‘Der  jähe,  leidenschaftliche  Zorn’,  J.  Weiss,  op.  cü.,  loc.  cit. 

*  G.  G.  Torrey,  in  Tlu  Four  Gospels.  A  New  Translation,  p.  lo,  is  therefore  right  in  rendering  ‘Any 
man  who  harbours  anger’. 
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The  Gospel  according  to  St  John.  An  Introduction  with  Commentary  and  Notes  on  the 

Greek  Text.  By  C.  K.  Barrett.  London  (S.P.C.K.).  xii  +  531  pp.  63^. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for 
which  all  students  of  that  fascinating  and  enigmatic  work,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  will  do  well  to  be  thankful,  for  they  will  all  read  it  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
The  Commentary  and  Notes  are  particularly  helpful.  The  author  never  shirks  a 
difficulty,  and  his  comments  are  uniformly  sensible,  relevant,  and  illuminating. 

If  the  author  neither  solves,  nor  pretends  to  solve,  all  the  problems  with  which 
this  Gospel  confronts  the  reader,  he  does  at  least  perform  the  very  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  of  stating  them  fairly,  and  assembling  in  a  convenient  form  the  evidence  (or 
most  of  it),  of  which  any  solution  to  the  problems  must  take  account. 

In  some  120  pages  of  Introduction  the  author  deab  in  turn  with  the  characteris¬ 
tics  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel;  its  background,  non-Christian  and  Christian;  its 
theology;  its  origin  and  authority;  and  lastly,  briefly  but  adequately,  with  the 
text.  It  is  tempting  to  quote  extensively  passages  which  illustrate  the  author’s  point 
of  view  on  various  topics  of  controversy.  If  however  this  review  concentrates 
instead  on  the  closely  connected  problems  of  historicity  and  authorship,  and  finds 
the  author’s  view  on  these  subjects  open  to  criticism,  this  is  not  intended  to  belittle 
or  obscure  the  very  real  and  solid  contribution  the  book  makes  to  Johannine  studies. 

Dr  Barrett  expresses  his  view  of  the  character  of  the  Gospel  in  the  following 
words: 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  due,  it  appears,  to  a  twofold  con¬ 
viction,  shared  by  its  author  with  other  New  Testament  writers  but  expressed  by 
him  with  unusual  intensity  and  in  a  unique  form.  The  conviction  is,  first,  that  the 
actual  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  of  paramount  significance  because  in  it  the 
eternal  God  confronted  men,  enabling  faith  and  offering  to  faith  the  gift  of  eternal 
life;  and,  secondly,  that  the  mere  historical  data  of  the  life  of  Jesus  are  trivial, 
apart  from  the  faith,  God-given,  that  he  is  the  Word  become  flesh  (pp.  4f.). 

If  this  view  is  maintained — and  certainly  it  has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it — it 
makes  the  problem  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Gospel  particularly  urgent.  The 
main  criticism  of  Dr  Barrett  is  that,  though  he  clearly  sees  that  there  is  a  problem 
here,  he  does  not  deal  with  it  adequately  in  his  Introduction,  or  go  into  sufficient 
detail  in  the  Commentary. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  Introduction,  he  raises  the  topic  of  historicity,  he 
points  out  that  ‘it  was  not  John’s  intention  to  write  a  work  of  scientific  history’. 
His  ‘interests  were  theological  rather  than  chronological’.  Over  against  both 
apocalypticism  and  gnosticism 

John  asserted  the  primacy  of  history.  It  was  of  supreme  importance  to  him  that 
there  was  a  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  lived  and  died  in  Palestine,  even  though  to  give 
an  accurate  outline  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  career  of  this  person  was  no 
part  of  his  purp>ose.  He  sought  to  draw  out,  using  in  part  the  form  and  style  of 
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narrative  (and  that  he  did  use  this  form  is  itself  highly  significant),  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  life  and  death  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  a  being 
from  beyond  history.  It  is  for  this  interpretation  of  the  focal  point  of  all  history,  not 
for  accurate  historical  data,  that  we  must  look  in  John  (p.  117), 

This  may  well  be  true,  but  if  so,  it  is  important  to  have  some  opinion  how  much 
in  the  Gospel  can  be  accepted  as  historical.  It  is  a  nice  question  how  far  one  can 
go  in  maintaining  both  that  John  asserted  the  primacy  of  history  and  that  one 
cannot  place  any  reliance  on  his  historical  details.  In  the  Commentary,  as  each 
incident  comes  up  for  consideration.  Dr  Barrett  gives  the  impression  of  such 
hesitancy  in  affirming  anything  to  be  historical  that  his  brave  words  about  John’s 
concern  for  history  in  the  Introduction  ring  a  little  hollow. 

For  example — (of  Cana)  ‘it  is  even  conceivable  that  the  miracle  story  had  a  non- 
Christian  origin’  (p.  157),  (of  the  Samaritan  woman)  ‘it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
isolate  a  pre-Johannine  nucleus  of  the  story,  which  is  carefully  written  as  a  whole, 
and,  further,  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  looks  back  on  the  gospel 
story  from  a  later  time’  (p.  191) — but  is  not  this  a  polite  way  of  saying  it  is  fiction? 
(of  the  trial  before  the  High  Priest)  ‘  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  version  of  the 
story  (though  probably  numerous  historical  details  remain  in  it)  ’  (p.  438) — though 
Dr  Barrett’s  notes  do  not  suggest  that  these  were  many. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  though  he  gives  the 
appearance  of  shelving  the  problem  of  the  miracle  by  saying  ‘A  discussion  of  what 
may  be  supposed  actually  to  have  taken  place  in  this  incident  belongs  rather  to  a 
commentary  on  Mark  than  to  one  on  John’,  he  adds,  ‘There  is  no  occasion  for 
doubting  that  John  believed  that  he  was  recording  a  real  event,  and  a  strictly 
miraculous  one.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  invent  this  or  the  following  story, 
since  they  were  already  in  Mark,  and  a  presumption  is  thereby  created  that  his 
other  (non-synoptic)  miracle  stories  were  received  rather  than  created  by  him’ 
(p.  226).  But  when  he  comes  to  the  story  of  Lazarus  he  is  prepared  to  entertain  the 
possibility  that  the  miracle  may  have  developed  out  of  the  Lucan  parable.  The 
only  thing  he  is  certain  about  is  that  ‘John  has  himself  edited  the  miracle  to  suit 
his  own  theological  purposes’  (p.  323).  So  a  general  impression  of  inconclusiveness 
remains. 

This  is  closely  connected  with  Dr  Barrett’s  other  weakness — his  failure  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  problem  of  authorship.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among  those 
English  critics  who  do  not  accept  the  traditional  authorship  of  the  Gospel  to  follow 
E.  F.  Scott’s  lead  in  ‘The  Fourth  Gospel,  its  Purpose  and  Theology’  and  to  relegate 
the  problem  of  authorship  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance.  When  E.  F. 
Scott  wrote,  there  was  a  case  for  turning  from  the  barren  controversy  over  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  Gospel,  but  today  the  problem  is  again  a 
pressing  one,  if  the  question  of  historicity  is  to  be  settled. 

In  E.  F.  Scott’s  day,  it  was  customary  to  regard  Mark  as  giving  a  simple,  non- 
theological,  outline  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  to  discredit  John  because  his  order 
and  choice  of  events  were  so  different  from  Mark’s.  Today  Mark  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  no  less  theological  than  John,  yet  the  old  prejudice  against  John  remains. 

Moreover,  though  a  case  can  be  made  out  for  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  as  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (not,  admittedly,  a  very  convincing  one),  yet  if  it  is  denied 
that  he  is  the  author,  as  it  is,  quite  rightly,  by  Dr  Barrett,  there  are  no  very  strong 
grounds  for  thinking  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Gospel  at  all.  But 
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Dr  Barrett  is  still  haunted  by  two  ghosts — those  of  the  historical  superiority  of  Mark 
and  of  the  connexion  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  with  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  time 
they  were  finally  laid.  ■ 

Tl^e  hypothesis  which  Dr  Barrett  advances  ‘in  the  hope  that  its  refutation  may  I 
be  a  more  profitable  exercise  than  its  construction’  (p.  1 13)  is,  in  substance  (abbre-  “ 
viated,  but  not,  I  hope,  distorted)  as  follows: 

John  the  Ap)ostle  migrated  from  Palestine  and  lived  in  Ephesus,  where,  true  to  B 
character  as  a  Son  of  TTiunder,  he  composed  apocalyptic  works. . . .  One  pupil  of  ■ 
the  apostle  incorporated  his  written  works  in  the  canonical  Apocalypse. . .  .Another 
pupil  was  responsible  for  the  episdes  (possibly  i  John  came  from  one  writer,  2  and  3 
John  from  another).  Yet  another,  a  bolder  tMnker,  and  one  more  widely  read  both  B 
in  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  produced  John  1-20.. .  .Probably  he  died  with  his  " 
gospel  still  unpublished.. .  .The  gospel  was  now  edited  together  with  ch.  21.. . . 

The  evangelist  was  now  forgotten. . . .  But  he  had  put  in  his  gospel  references  to  the 
beloved  disciple — the  highly  honoured  apostle  who  years  before  had  died  in  ■ 
Ephesus.  These  were  now  pardy  understood  and  partly  misunderstood.  It  was  ® 
perceived  that  they  referred  to  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  but  wrongly  thought  that 
they  meant  that  this  aposde  was  the  author  of  the  gospel.  2 1 .  24  was  now  composed  1 
on  the  model  of  19.  35  (pp.  ii3f.). 


To  accept  Dr  Barrett’s  own  invitation  to  refute  this  highly  vulnerable  hypothesis 
would  unduly  prolong  this  review.  Instead,  two  alternative  hypotheses  may  be 
mentioned,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  between  them,  and  not  in  any  compromise 
between  them,  that  the  soludon  to  the  twin  problems  of  authorship  and  historicity 
must  lie. 

(a)  The  beloved  disciple  was  a  real  person,  but  not  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
was  an  eye-witness  of  much  of  Jesus’  ministry  in  Judea,  as  well  as  of  the  Passion. 
He  wrote  a  gosp)el  which  was  arranged  and  edited  by  John,  the  Presbyter  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  Episdes,  and  of  certain  apocalyptic  writings 
incorporated  by  an  unauthorized  (and  probably  heretical)  compiler  in  the  Apoca- 
lyp>se.  The  author  of  the  Gospol  certainly  was  concerned  for  the  primacy  of  history, 
though  his  editor  may  in  places  have  obscured  his  intentions. 

{b)  The  gosp>el  is  a  work  of  pious  fancy,  historical  fiction,  by  an  unknown  and 
unidentifiable  genius  in  Ephesus,  whose  concern  for  history  is  little  more  than  a 
device  to  give  plausibility  to  his  narrative. 

Finally,  it  must  be  rep>eated  that  this  concentration  on  what  appear  to  be  the 
weaknesses  in  Dr  Barrett’s  work  is  not  meant  in  any  carping  or  ungrateful  spirit. 
His  book  remains  a  solid  monument  of  industry  and  learning  which  leaves  us  all 
deeply  in  its  author’s  debt.  sanders 
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THE  ELEVENTH  GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Eleventh  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  at  Woudschoten,  near 
Utrecht,  from  4  to  7  September  1956.  The  total  party  numbered  ninety-eight  (a 
record  number),  and  included  fifty-eight  members,  seventeen  wives  of  members 
and  twenty-three  visitors. 

The  proceedings  opened  in  Utrecht  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  4  September,  with  a 
reception  most  graciously  given  by  the  University  of  Utrecht.  The  University  was 
represented  by  his  Eminence  the  Rector,  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Curators 
and  others,  a  speech  of  welcome  being  made  on  behalf  of  the  University  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  of  Curat^.  Professor  Dr  J.  Jeremias,  President  of  the 
Society,  responded,  voicing  the  ^ep  appreciation  of  the  Society  for  the  welcome 
extended  to  it  and  its  pleasure  aX.  being  able  to  come  to  Utrecht. 

Inunediately  after  this  rec^tion,  the  party  was  conveyed  by  motor-coach  to 
Woudschoten;  and  at  the  session  on  Wednesday  morning  Professor  Jeremias, 
as  the  retiring  Prc«defit,  formally  inducted  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  E.  G.  Selwyn 
(Winchester)  as  President  for  1956-7,  making  reference  as  he  did  so  to  Dr  Selwyn’s 
valuable  contributions  to  N.T.  scholarship,  especially  in  his  commentary  on  I  Peter. 
Dr  Selwyn  thanked  the  Society  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  its  members, 
and  then  delivered  his  Presidential  Address  entitled  ‘The  Authority  of  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament’. 

At  the  subsequent  sessions,  there  were  five  main  papers,  one  short  study,  two 
reports  and  two  brief  communications.  The  main  papers  were  given  by  Père  P. 
Benoit,  O.P.  of  Jerusalem  (‘L’Enfance  de  Jean-Baptiste  selon  Luc  i’).  Professor 
Dr  W.  Ehester  of  Tübingen  (‘  Schöpfungsoffenbarung  und  natürliche  Theologie  im 
frühen  Christentum’),  Rev.  Professor  F.  L.  Cross  of  Oxford  (‘The  Primitive 
Christian  Feasts — some  Problems’),  Professor  J.  de  Zwaan  of  Leiden  (‘St  Paul  and 
Marriage’),  and  Professor  M.  M.  Parvis  of  Emory  University,  U.S.A.  (‘The 
Greek  Gospel  Lectionaries  and  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament’).  Professor  H.  J. 
Cadbury,  now  of  Wallingford,  U.S.A.,  contributed  the  short  study  which  was 
concerned  with  ‘  We  and  I  passages  in  Luke-Acts’  ;  Professor  Parvis  reported  on  the 
International  Greek  New  Testament  Project  and  Professor  van  Unnik  of  Utrecht 
on  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum;  and  the  two  brief  conununications  came  from  Mgr 
l’Evèque  Gassian  (‘John  xxi’)  and  Rev.  Dr  R.  McL.  Wilson  (‘The  N.T.  Quota¬ 
tions  in  the  Gnostic  Gospel  according  to  Mary’). 

In  the  business  sessions,  the  succession  of  Dr  H.  G.  Wood  (Birmingham)  to  the 
position  of  President-Elect  was  confirmed,  and  Professor  H.  J.  Cadbury  (Walling¬ 
ford,  U.S.A.)  was  elected  Deputy  President-Elect.  The  Society  again  dealt  with  a 
large  number  of  applications  for  membership,  and  thirty-five  scholars  were  elected 
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as  members.  They  were:  Professor  Sverre  Aalen  (Oslo),  Rev.  R.  A.  S.  Barbour 
(Exlinburgh),  Professor  Dr  M.  Barth  (Chicago),  Dr  Hans- Werner  Bartsch  (Modln, 
Lauenburg),  Rev.  J.  N.  Birdsell  (Leeds),  Professor  Dr  J.  Blinzler  (Passau),  Professor 
Dr  H.  Braun  (Mainz),  Professor  A.  J.  Bronkhorst  (Brusseb),  Professor  Butras 
Abd-al- Malik  (Cairo),  Professor  A.  Cabaniss  (University,  Mississippi),  Professor 
L.  Cerfaux  (Louvain),  Rev.  J.  Coutts  (Alton,  Hants),  Chanoine  A.  Decamps 
(Louvain),  Abbé  J.  Duplacy  (Dijon),  Professor  Dr  E.  Fascher  (Berlin),  Abbé  A. 
Feuillet  (Paris),  Professor  Dr  J.  Gewiess  (Münster,  Westf.),  Professor  Dr  Ernst 
Haenchen  (Münster,  Westf.),  Professor  Toshio  Hirunuma  (Osaka),  C.  N.  Johns 
(Aberystwyth),  Docent  Dr  H.  Ljungman  (Lund),  Professor  Dr  E.  Lohse  (Kiel), 
Docent  Dr  E.  Lövestam  (Lund),  Dr  Hideyasu  Nakagawa  (Sapporo,  Hokkaido), 
Studienrat  Dr  E.  Nestle  (Ulm),  Dr  E.  Percy  (Lund),  Père  B.  Rigaux  (Brussels), 
Rev.  H.  A.  E.  Sawyerr  (Fourah  Bay,  Sierra  Leone),  Professor  Dr  W.  Schnee- 
melcher  (Bonn),  Professor  Dr  H.  Schürmann  (Erfurt),  Dr  E.  Sjöberg  (Stockholm), 
Professor  Dr  J.  B.  Souéek  (Prague),  Professor  Dr  P.  A.  van  Stempvoort  (Groningen), 
Professor  N.  B.  Stonehouse  (Philadelphia),  Professor  A.  Vööbus  (Chicago). 

Another  encouraging  item  of  business  was  the  report  which  the  Editor  of  New 
Testament  Studies  (Rev.  Professor  M.  Black)  was  able  to  make.  He  recorded 
excellent  progress.  The  journal  was  in  increasing  denaand  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  sales  had  exceeded  even  our  more  hopeful  expectations.  Members 
present  congratulated  Professor  Black  on  his  report,  and  paid  tribute  to  all  that  he 
had  himself  done  to  establish  the  academic  standards  of  the  periodical,  and  thus 
ensure  the  demand. 

For  the  success  of  the  Woudschoten  conference,  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  the 
preparatory  work  done  by  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Society  (Rev.  Kenneth 
Grayston),  and  there  was  much  regret  that  he  was  prevented  from  being  there 
himself.  The  President  expressed  our  thanks  to  him,  and  also  to  Professor  van 
Unnik  and  Dr  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  who  had  co-operated  so  willingly  and  so  efficiently  in 
making  the  local  arrangements.  Readers  of  papers,  the  short  study  and  other  con¬ 
tributors  of  material  were  also  thanked,  as  well  as  the  domestic  staff  at  Woudschoten 
who  had  shown  us  such  excellent  Dutch  hospitality.  The  last  item  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  an  excursion  by  motor-coach  on  Friday  afternoon  to  ‘de  Hogc 
Veluwe’,  a  National  Park  and  Museum  near  Arnhem.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable 
ending  to  another  profitable  General  Meeting. 

°  °  O.  H.  BOOBYER 

(On  behalf  of  the  Secretary) 
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OBITUARY 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  following  members: 

Rev.  H.  Burnaby,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge; 
Professor  Dr  J.  Horst,  Marburg; 

Rev.  B.  L.  Woolf,  Christchurch,  Hants; 

and  of  a  former  member: 

Rev.  J.  R.  Coates,  Birmingham. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS, 

1956-7 

President:  Very  Rev.  Dr  E.  G.  Selwyn,  The  Deanery,  Winchester. 
President-Elect:  Dr  H.  G.  Wood,  26  Linden  Road,  Boumville,  Birmingham. 
Deputy  President-Elect:  Prof.  H.  J.  Cadbury,  Wallingford,  U.S.A. 

Secretary:  Rev.  K.  Grayston,  17  Northover  Road,  Westbury-on-Tyrm, 
Bristol. 

Treasurer:  Rev.  J.  N.  Sanders,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 

Committee  Members 

Prof  Dr  J.  N.  Sevenester,  Nassaukade  21,  Amsterdam  (W),  Holland. 

Dr  H.  G.  Boobyer,  Millfield,  Millfield  Road,  Riding  Mill,  Northumberland. 
Père  P.  Benoit,  O.P.,  École  Biblique  et  Archéologique  Française,  via  Amman, 
Jerusalem,  Jordan. 

Prof  Dr  K.  G.  Kuhn,  Theologische  Fakultät,  University  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

Prof  Dr  J.  Jeremias,  Brüder  Grimm  Allee  26,  Göttingen,  Germany. 

Rev.  Prof  M.  Black,  St  Mary’s  College,  St  Andrews,  Scotland. 

Prof  M.  M.  Parvis,  Emory  University,  Emory,  Georgia,  U.S.A. 


EIN  NEUES  JOHANNES-EVANGELIUM-FRAGMENT 
AUF  PAPYRUS^ 

Noch  sieht  die  daran  interessierte  Fachwissenschaft  der  baldigen  Publikation  des 
Codex  Jung,  besonders  des  Evangelium  Veritatis,  erwartungsvoll  entgegen,  damit  im 
Zusammenhang  auch  der  Logia,  die  in  Analogie  zu  den  Oxyrhynchus-Logien 
treten.*  Noch  lassen  sich  die  Funde  aus  der  Jüdischen  Wüste  (Tote- Meer-Frag¬ 
mente  und  Rollen)  nur  erahnen,  bei  weitem  nicht  andeutungsweise  übersehen.* 
Da  überrascht  eine  Nachricht  aus  Genf  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  wie  die 
Papyrologie  in  gleicher  Weise.  In  Kürze  wird  der  Textband  eines  umfangreichen 
Papyruskodex-Fragmentes  publiziert  werden,  der  in  einem  Erhaltungszustand 
sondergleichen  die  ersten  14  Kapitel  des  Johannes-Evangeliums  nahezu  ohne 
Lücke  enthält.  Der  Bearbeiter  bestimmt  die  Entstehung  des  MS.  zeitlich  als  ‘um 

‘  Während  des  ‘Eleventh  General  Continental  Meeting’  der  ‘S.N.T.S.’  zu  Woudschoten/Utrecht 
(Nederland)  erfolgte  eine  kurze  Mitteilung  über  den  in  Genf  verwahrten  Papyrus  Bodmer  II.  Die 
vorliegende  Anzeige  pbt  der  Schreiber  dieser  Zeilen  auf  Wunsch  von  Professor  Matth.  Black;  der 
Editor  des  Papyrus,  Professor  Dr  Martin  (Genf),  hat  sich  ausdrücklich  damit  einverstanden  erklärt. 

'  Cf.  (a)  Puech  et  Quispel,  ‘Les  Écrits  Gnostiques  du  Codex  Jung’,  Vigüiae  Christiana*,  vm,  i-3 
('954)1  PP-  i~5i-  (b)  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  ‘Het  kortgeleden  ontdekte  “Evangelic  der  Waarhcid’’  en 
bet  Nieuwe  Testament’,  Mededelingen  der  Koninklijke  Nederlands*  Akademie  van  Wetenschaßen,  AFD. 
Letterkunde,  Nieuwe  Reeks,  Deel  17,  No.  3  (Anuterdam  1954). 

'  Ab  nur  ein  Bebpiel  sei  hingewiesen  auf  die  7.  Edition  (März  1956)  von  Miliar  Burrows,  The 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York),  The  Viking  Press. 
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200  post  Chr.’  oder  ‘zu  Anfang  des  3.  nachchristl.  Jahrh.’  erfolgt.^  Damit  gesellt  f 
sich  zu  den  seither  bekannten,  ältesten  Papyrusfragmenten  aus  dem  4.  Evangelium* 
ein  sehr  früher  handschriftlicher  Zeuge,  der  in  seinem  heutigen  Bestand  immerhin  i 
Zweidrittel  der  Kapitel,  auf  die  Verse  umgerechnet  sogar  nahezu  Dreiviertel  des  t 
Umfanges  dieser  neutestamentlichen  Schrift  enthält;  die  längst  bekannten  | 
anderen  Fragmente  sind  dem  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  gegenüber  nicht  nur  im  Umfang  r 
beträchtlich  geringer  sondern  überhaupt  in  ihrem  Erhaltungszustand  unver-  ■ 
gleichbar  fragmentarischer.  ' 

Mißt  man  diesen  Zuwachs  an  früher,  handschriftlicher  Bezeugung  für  den 
griechischen  Text  des  NT.  überhaupt  wie  im  besonderen  für  das  Evangelium 
Johannes,  so  ergibt  sich  in  kurzen  Zügen  folgendes  Bild  :  | 

Die  inzwischen  auf  mehr  als  65  verschiedene  Fragmente  angewachsenen  ncu- 
testamentlichen  Papyri  umfassen  gut  50  Prozent  des  neutestamentlichen  Textes. 
(Daneben  sind  in  den  gleichen  Fragmenten  nahezu  800  Verse  des  NT.,  mithin 
c.  20  Prozent  der  einmalig  bezeugten  doppelt  oder  mehrfach  geboten.)  Nun  a 
erscheint  seither  in  14  verschiedenen  dieser  mehr  als  65  Fragmente  das  vierte  ' 
Evangelium.  Jedoch  vermochten  seither  diese  vierzehn  Fragmente  nur  etwa  ’ 
33  Prozent  des  gesamten  Evangeliums  zu  bieten,  während  nunmehr  mit  dem 
Kodex  Bodmer  und  den  früheren  Fragmenten  88  Prozent  des  Evangeliums  in  } 
Papyrusbezeugung  enthalten  sind. 

Das  neue  Fragment  wird  seine  Bedeutung  haben  für  Fragen  nach  der  Frühge¬ 
schichte  neutestamentlichen  Textes  überhaupt  wie  im  besonderen  des  Evangeliums 
Johannes,  aber  auch  für  Probleme  um  den  griechischen  Kodex  in  dessen  frühester  I 
Entwicklung.  Auch  textkritisch  wird,  sobald  der  volle  Text  des  Fragmentes 
ediert  sein  wird,  dieser  Papyrus  nicht  unwichtig  sein.*  (Da  von  den  vor  Papyrus 
Bodmer  II  bekannten  14  Johannes-Fragmenten  immerhin  6  aus  dem  2.  bis  -frühen- 
4.  Jahrh.  sind,  und  die  zwei  PColt  -3  und  4 — trotz  jüngerer  Datierung  einen  beacht¬ 
lich  guten,  alten  Text  widerspiegeln,  ist  auch  von  hier  aus  die  wahrscheinliche 
Bedeutung  des  neuen  Fragmentes  zu  ermessen.) 

Ganz  besonders  erfreulich  ist  die  Feststellung,  daß  Prof.  Martin,  der  Bearbeiter 
und  Herausgeber,  sehr  bemüht  ist,  so  rasch  wie  nur  möglich  durch  die  Publikation 
dieses  Textes  ihn  allen  denen  zugänglich  zu  machen,  die  an  ihm  interessiert  sind. 

Zu  wünschen  bleibt,  daß  die  Absicht,  ähnlich  z.B.  wie  bei  den  Chester  Beatty 
Papyri,  einen  Facsimile-Band  dem  Textband  folgen  zu  lassen,  bei  allen,  denen 
eine  vollständige  Bildwiedergabe  der  Handschrift  besonders  bedeutungsvoll  ist, 
volles  Echo  findet.*  Will  man  das  neue  Fragment,  nach  seinem  Umfang,  nach 
seinem  Erhaltungszustand,  nach  seinem  Alter  einem  anderen  Papyrusfragment 
erheblichen  Umfangs  vergleichen,  so  vornehmlich  mit  dem  Chester  Beatty  II 
(^5**),  dem  gegenüber  im  Einzelnen  die  nahezu  vorliegende  Lückenlosigkeit  bei 
Papyrus  Bodmer  II®  die  des  Chester  Beatty  Paulus  noch  übertrifft. 

*  Professor  Martin-Genf  in  Briefen  an  den  Verfasser  dieser  Anzeige. 

*  (a)  PLit.  Lond  213  (B.M.  PP.  782  und  2484)=^*  saec.  III;  {b)  POxy  1228  (Glasgow,  Univ. 

Libr.  MS.  2-**)  saec.  III  ;  (c)  Chester  Beatty  I  (nunmehr  Dublin,  Trinity  College)  =^*‘  saec. 

III;  (d)  PRyland  Grk.  457=^**  saec.  II  init. 

*  Der  Verfasser  verdankt  gütig;en  Mitteilungen  seitens  Professor  Martin  an  ihn,  z.B.  die  Kenntnis, 
daO  im  Pap.  Bodmer  II  und  anderen  fehlen;  Jo  54  und  7m-8ii> 

*  Cf.  hierfür  einen  Verlags-Prospekt  der  Bibliotheca  Bodmeriana,  Cologny/Genève  (Suisse),  der 
auch  eine  Bildprobe  der  Hs.  bietet. 

*  Cf.  note  4;  auch  Professor  Martin  betont  es  brieflich  dem  Verfasser  gegenüber.  Selbst  die 
unterste  Zeile  der  Seite  ist  vorhsmden,  während  im  diese  Zeile  zusanunen  mit  meist  2  bis  3  un¬ 
mittelbar  vorhergehenden  unteren  Zeilen  fehlt  oder  weithin  zerstört  ist. 
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Neutcstamcntlichc  Forschung  und  Papyrologie  dürfen  aus  der  bewährten  Hand 
Prof.  Martins^  in  Bälde  die  Publikation  des  Kodex-Fragmentes  erwarten.  Die 
Bibliothek  Bodmer  besitzt  noch  andere  Papyrusfragmente,  auch  mit  neutesta- 
mcntlichem  Text,  ja  sogar  solche  mit  Apokryphen.  Damit  reiht  sich  der  MS.- 
Bcstand  dieser  Bibliothek  würdig  und  bedeutungsvoll  an  andere,  bereits  früher 
aus  gleichem  Besitz  edierte  Texte  an.*  oeoro  maldfeld 

»  Professor  Martin  ist  Professor  der  Universität  Genf,  klassischer  Philologe  und  Papyrologe. 
Während  des  VIII.  Internationalen  Kongresses  für  Papyrologie  zu  Wien  1955  wurde  Professor 
Martin  als  Nachfolger  von  Sir  Harold  Idris  Bell,  der  die  l’Association  Internationale  de  Papyro¬ 
logues  lange  Zeit  als  Präsident  leitete  und  nunmehr  Président  d’Honneur  ist,  zum  neuen  Präsident 
genannter  Vereinigung  ernannt. 

*  Quelle  hierfür:  in  note  4  und  5  erwähnter  Prospekt  sowie  briefl.  Mitteilungen  Professor 
Martins  an  Schreiber  dieser  Zeilen.  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  mit  Joh.  1-14  dürfte  in  Bälde  die  No. 
der  amtlichen  Liste  zugewiesen  erhalten. 

Wegen  anderer  Manuskripte  aus  der  Bodmeriana  und  Editionsarbeit  Professor  Martins,  cf. 
'Bibliographie  Papyrologique’,  Extrait  de  la  Chronique  d'Égj>pte,  XXX*  année.  No.  60  (Bruxelles, 
Juillet  1955),  pp.  383-5. 
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E.  G.  SELWYN 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT' 


In  any  religion  unique  authority  is  assigned  by  its  adherents  to  the  words  of 
its  founder,  whether  written  by  the  founder  himself  or  narrated  of  him  by 
others;  and  Christianity  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  circulation  in  the 
Primitive  Church  of  Sayings  of  Christ  is  an  indication  that  this  was  so  from 
very  early  days.  Dr  Dibelius*  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  the  words  of 

Jesus  were  collected  at  an  early  date  explicitly  as  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
therefore  inspired;  that  these  collections  were  definite  as  regards  both  their 
authority  and  their  limits;  and  that  they  were  almost  certainly  in  Greek;  for 

no  trace  has  been  found  of  any  written  Aramaic  tradition,  unless  we  suppose 

that  Papias  had  such  a  collection  in  mind  in  what  he  wrote  (about  A.D.  1 40) 
about  St  Matthew’s  Gospel.  If  the  document  known  as  Qexisted,  then  it  was 
such  a  collection,  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  of  several. 

This  fact  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  available  to  us,  not  in  their  original 
tongue,  Aramaic,  but  only  in  a  translation,  however  primitive,  has  been  felt 

by  some  to  derogate  from  their  authority;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  need 
take  the  claim  very  seriously.  Greek  was  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Levantine 
world  in  the  first  century  and  was  widespread  even  in  Palestine  ;*  and  many 
of  our  Lord’s  words  must  have  found  a  Greek  form  soon  after  they  were 
spoken.  Moreover,  translation  is  not  normally  a  distorting  medium.  You 
need  think  only  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  or  of  Shakespeare  in 
German  or  Tolstoi  in  English,  or  in  our  own  day  of  Mr  Rieu’s  translations  of 
Homer  or  Miss  Dorothy  Sayers’  of  Dante.  The  truth  is  that  great  utterances 
can  be  translated  perfectly  well,  if  the  circumstances  are  propitious. 

More  serious  difficulty  arises  in  regard  to  those  Sayings  of  Jesus  where  the 
correct  interpretation  or  application  (or  both  together)  is  disputed.  What  did 
they  mean  then?  And  what  do  they  mean  today?  We  may  cite  as  examples 
the  recorded  words  of  Jesus  about  marriage,  about  non-resistance  to  evil, 
and  about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Does  not  the  doubt  about  the  meaning  here 
rob  the  sayings  of  much  of  their  authority?  The  answer  is  that  a  statement  in 
our  Lord’s  teaching  is  not  less  authoritative  because  it  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  very  differences  which  have  arisen  over  it  are  indeed  in  themselves 

'  Presidential  Address  to  Studiorum  Novi  Testammti  Societas,  delivered  at  Woudschoten,  Utrecht, 
on  4  Sept.  1956. 

*  From  Tradition  to  Gospel,  c.  ix  and  c.  i,  pp.  20  ff.  Cf.  also  my  edition  of  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter, 
p.  23f. 

*  Cf.  Schürer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii,  i,  pp.  47  fT. 
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a  testimony  to  the  authority  which  men  have  assigned  to  it.  To  those  who  re¬ 
gard  Christ’s  teaching  as  a  series  of  cut-and-dried  answers  to  any  questions  they 
may  ask,  this  may  be  a  hard  saying.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized 
that  such  was  not  our  Lord’s  purpose  or  method.  He  challenged  both  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  mind,  and  wished  men  to  think  and  to  decide  for  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  the  modem  Christian  is  not  left  without  help  in  this  task. 
That  help  lies  in  tradition:  (a)  the  tradition  of  theology,  which,  through  its 
various  schools,  has  brought  these  differing  interpretations  into  the  open, 
believing  that  discussion  and  perhaps  new  knowledge  would  lead  to  the 
problems  being  eventually  solved  ;  and  (b)  the  tradition  of  liturgy  and  com¬ 
mon  prayer,  of  hymnody,  and  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  so  often  voices  the 
general  mind  of  Christendom. 

So  much  by  way  of  prologue:  let  us  come  now  to  the  theme  of  this  lecture, 
the  Authority  of  Christ.  I  will  begin  with  a  question:  what  is  the  principal 
impression  of  Christ  which  we  get,  and  which  the  Evangelist  meant  that  we 
should  get,  from  a  continuous  reading  of  the  Gkwpel  according  to  St  Mark? 

The  answer  cannot,  I  think,  be  in  doubt:  it  is  an  impression  of  authority. 
This  authority  is  demonstrated  in  deed  as  well  as  word.  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  in  St  Mark,  which  is  much  the  shortest  of  the  Synoptic  Grospels,  the 
word  ‘authority’  is  predicated  of  Jesus  exactly  the  same  number  of  times  as  in 
St  Matthew,  which  is  more  than  half  as  long  again,  and  also  relatively  to  its 
length  more  frequently  than  in  St  Luke.  It  was  by  the  exercise  of  authority 
(or  as  St  Luke  twice  says,  ‘authority  and  power’)  that  Jesus  healed  the  sick, 
exorcized  evil  spirits,  forgave  sins,  quieted  the  winds  and  the  waves  on  Lake 
Gennesaret,  and  cast  the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  embark  on  a  discussion  of  the  miracles  in  the  Gospels  or  elsewhere; 
nor  indeed  is  it  necessary.  The  fact  that  there  is  much  in  the  recorded  miracles  . 
of  our  Lord  which  we  cannot  explain,  and  perhaps  may  never  be  able  to  | 
explain,  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  evidence,  even  if  we  ourselves  might 
have  told  some  of  the  stories  differently.  What  is  certain  is  that  Jesus  did  do 
mighty  works  which  aroused  the  wonder  of  the  onlookers  ;  that  he  appealed  to  | 

these  himself  as  authenticating  his  mission  and  his  message  (Matt.  xi.  2-6; 
Luke  vii.  19,  23;  Matt.  xi.  20-24),  and  that  the  onlookers — enemies  as  well  as 
friends — were  convinced  that  they  came  from  one  whose  authority  was  of  f| 
supernatural  origin.  It  was  after  one  of  these  appeals  to  his  miracles  that  in  1 
words  of  exultation  Christ  lifted  something  of  the  veil  which  covered  the 
origin  of  his  authority  when  he  said  :  ‘ ...  all  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  | 
by  my  Father.’ 

Closely  connected  with  the  authority  inspiring  his  actions — more  closely 
than  we  sometimes  recognize — was  the  authority  which  characterized  his 
teaching.  The  authority  of  his  deeds  was  matched  by  that  of  his  words, 
and  vice  versa  :  as  Justin  Martyr  put  it,  ‘  His  word  was  the  power  of  God’ 
{Apol.  i.  14).  The  Gospels  tell  us  in  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  narratives 
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that,  after  he  had  cast  out  an  unclean  spirit,  ‘  they  were  all  amazed,  insomuch 
that  they  questioned  among  themselves,  saying,  What  is  this?  A  new  teaching! 
With  authority  commandeth  he  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  obey  him.’ 
(Marki.  27;  cf.  Luke  iv.  33-6).  This  passage  occurs,  moreover,  immediately 
after  that  which  describes  Christ’s  teaching  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
and  the  people’s  reaction  ;  ‘  and  they  were  astonished  at  his  teaching  :  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes’  (Mark:  Luke  is 
briefer,  ‘for  his  word  was  with  authority’).  A  similar  interlocking  of  word 
and  deed,  of  authority  and  power,  is  found  a  little  later  in  the  synoptic  records 
(Matt.  ix.  2-8;  Mark  ii.  3-12  ;  Luke  v.  18-26),  where  Jesus  certifies  his  absolu¬ 
tion  of  a  sick  man’s  sins  by  curing  him  of  his  paralysis,  confirming  his  claim  to 
spiritual  authority  by  the  visible  work  of  power  and  mercy  accompanying  it. 

What  type  of  authority  was  it  that  so  sharply  impressed  itself  upon  Christ’s 
hearers?  We  have  seen  already  that  it  was  a  gift  bestowed  by  God  himself, 
and  that  it  was  effective  in  deed  as  well  as  word.  But  we  can  define  it  more 
closely  by  reference  to  those  forms  of  authority  with  which  the  Jews  were 
familiar.  The  first  is  represented  by  the  title  Rabbi,  given  to  Jesus  from  the 
outset  of  his  Ministry  (John  i.  39,  49;  iii.  2)  and  apparently  ‘the  usual  name 
by  which  both  disciples  and  others  addressed  Him’  (Swete  on  Mark  ix.  5).  It 
meant  ‘My  Master’  or  ‘Teacher’,  and  it  denoted  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
leadership,  such  as  could  gain  the  allegiance  of  a  circle  of  disciples.  Thus,  it  is 
translated  into  Greek  by  èmoràTa  ‘Master’  (Luke  v.  5;  vii.  24  etc.),  and  by 
SiSàoKoXE  ‘Teacher’  (Matt.  viii.  19  etc.)  and  by  xOpic  ‘Lord’  or  (as  we  say) 
‘Sir’  (Mark  vii.  28;  x.  51  ;  Luke  xi.  i).  It  stands,  therefore,  for  one  who  by 
his  own  learning  and  understanding  is  qualified  to  represent  the  tradition  of 
teaching  in  religion. 

The  second  form  of  authority  which  Jesus  recalled  was  that  of  Prophet, 
familiar  to  the  Jews  from  their  literature  and  lately  revived  in  the  flesh  by 
John  the  Baptist.  The  prophet  was  above  all  the  declarer  of  the  Word  of  God, 
which  had  been  revealed  to  him  directly  and  which  he  was  charged  to 
deliver.  The  role  of  prophet  was  one  which  was  generally  conceded  to  Jesus 
(Matt.  xxi.  1 1),  and  which  he  claimed  for  himself  (Mark  vi.  4).  Yet  neither 
of  these — nor  both  together — covered  the  whole  ground  or  was  adequate  to 
account  for  the  authority  which  our  Lord  was  in  fact  exercising.  Neither 
Rabbis  nor  prophets  were  expected  to  do  mighty  works  such  as  Jesus  did,  nor 
to  forgive  sins:  the  Jews’  question.  Who  can  forgive  sins  save  God  only?  was 
perfectly  genuine  and  correctly  represented  the  Jewish  faith  (cf.  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i,  pp.  508  ff.).  In  their  eyes  the  claim  was 
blasphemous.  Evidently  a  new  kind  of  authority  was  being  claimed  and 
exercised;  and  it  is  embodied  in  the  new  title  ‘the  Son  of  Man’  which  appears 
here  first  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  as  the  Son  of  Man  that  Jesus  claimed  to  forgive 
sins,  just  as  a  little  later  (Mark  ii.  28)  it  was  as  the  Son  of  Man  that  he  claimed 
to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  What  we  have  here,  then,  are  two  assertions  of  a 
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prerogative  which  belonged  to  Christ  strictly  as  God’s  vice-gerent;  in  the  | 
first  case,  the  sovereign’s  prerogative  of  pardon  (cf.  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  ^ 

Christian  Messiah,  pp.  247  f.),  and  in  the  second  the  sovereign’s  prerogative  of 
legislation  (cf.  the  phrase  vdpos  ßaoiÄiKÖ;  in  James  ii.  8).  It  is  probable  that 
the  title  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  ’  as  such  was  ambiguous  to  the  bystanders.  But  the 
actions  at  least  were  those  of  a  divine  king.  Some  must  have  wondered 
whether  the  new  title  hid  the  Messiah  himself. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  should  read  the  most  sustained  assertion  of 
authority  which  we  find  in  our  Lord’s  discourses,  namely  the  Sermon  on  the 

Mount.  ‘Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time - But  I  say  unto 

you’  :  when  one  reflects  that  the  Jews  held  the  Law  to  be  in  every  word  and 
syllable  inspired,  one  can  realize  what  an  immense  claim  was  involved  in 
such  words  as  these.  That  fine  Jewish  scholar  and  critic,  C.  G.  Montefiorc, 
observed  that  the  Rabbis  were  wont  to  argue  that  more  was  intended  by  a 
given  precept  or  saying  than  the  mere  letter  would  imply  (  The  Synoptic  Gospels, 
u,  56).  But  that  would  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  difference  between  the 
Rabbinic  teaching  and  our  Lord’s;  for  what  Jesus  did  was  to  declare  in 
unforgettable  accents  that  larger  and  more  inward  meaning  of  which  the 
scribes  admitted  the  existence  without  awareness  of  its  content,  and  to  declare 
it  as  the  only  meaning  which  was  relevant  for  those  who  sought  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  None  of  the  prophets  had  done  this:  they  had  criticized  their  con¬ 
temporaries’  misuse  and  distortion  of  the  Law,  particularly  their  subordination 
of  the  moral  Law  to  the  ceremonial;  they  had  not  disputed  its  plain  sense. 

Yet  this  was  precisely  what  Jesus  did,  superseding  its  plain  sense  by  one  that 
lay  far  deeper  and  had  wider  range,  and  belonged  not  to  the  Jewish  Church 
but  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ‘  He  taught  them  like  a  sovereign  and  not  as  the 
Rabbis  ’ — that  would  be  a  fair  paraphrase  of  Mark  i.  22  ;  and  it  was,  as  Sir 
Edwyn  Hoskyns  put  it,  ‘  that  note  of  sovereign  authority  which  led  the  populace 
with  sure  instinct,  to  distinguish  Him  from  the  Rabbis  with  whom  they  were 
familiar’.^ 

All  this  means  that  the  authority  which  Jesus  claimed  and  exercised  was 
that  of  the  Messiah.  The  miracles,  the  restatement  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — all  these  betoken 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  the  dominating  theme  of  ' 
each  Gospel,  above  all  of  the  earliest,  St  Mark.  He  supersedes  the  old 
Dispensation,  not  by  disparaging  or  destroying  it,  but  by  fulfilling  it  :  all  it 
could  never  be,  all  it  had  hoped  to  be,  was  now  realized  in  Him.  The  elusive 
concepts,  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  elusive 
titles,  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  ’,  ‘  the  Son  ’,  ‘  the  Son  of  God  ’,  ‘  the  Son  of  David  ’,  define, 
in  the  actual  setting  of  his  miracles  and  teaching,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 


*  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns  in  Mysterium  Christi,  p.  57.  Essays  ii-v  of  this  volume,  by  Dr  G.  Kittel, 
Dr  Dodd,  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns  and  Dr  Sasse  respectively  form  a  coherent  and  most  valuable 
introduction  and  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  Gospels. 
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The  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  with  its  sharp  distinction  between 
the  slaves  (i.e.  the  prophets)  and  the  son,  and  its  prediction  of  the  son’s  death, 
and  of  the  new  order  which  it  would  inaugurate,  sets  him  forth,  in  words  of 
his  own  choosing,  as  the  clue  to  both  past  and  future,  the  crux  of  any  philo¬ 
sophy  of  history.  The  eschatological  hope  was  now  realized  in  its  main  parts. 
The  Messiah  had  come  ;  the  Kingdom  had  been  taken  away  from  those  who 
had  abused  its  privileges,  and  was  given  to  the  ‘little  flock’  who  followed  the 
Messiah  ;  the  Sonship  of  Israel,  taught  by  prophet  and  psalmist,  was  now 
transferred  to  Jesus,  and  the  claim  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  holy,  elect  and 
peculiar  people  of  God  was  now  made  to  focus  on  him,  and  upon  those — 
the  Apostles  and  the  Church  of  the  New  Covenant — to  whom  he  would  give 
it.  (Cf.  Hoskyns  in  the  essay  already  quoted,  and  more  recently  T.  W. 
Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ch.  viii,  and  The  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus, 
pp.  541-4.) 

Finally  this  Messianic  authority  of  our  Lord  was  rooted  in  his  own 
obedience.  ‘The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer’ — that  theme  is  echoed  again  and 
again  throughout  the  Gospel  story.  If  the  theme  is  sustained  more  broadly 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  through  its  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
and  its  repeated  emphasis  on  his  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  it  is 
equally  clear  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  once  their  Messianic  theology  is  grasped 
as  the  key  to  each  of  them  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  formed  so  central  a 
feature  of  the  Apostles’  early  preaching.  Moreover,  the  Resurrection  is  of  a 
piece  with  this  :  unlike  the  deus  ex  machina  of  Greek  drama,  the  act  of  God  in 
declaring  Jesus  through  the  Resurrection  to  be  ‘the  Son  of  God  with  power’ 
(Rom.  i.  4)  was  the  ratification  of  Christ’s  obedience  and  the  publication  of 
that  which  underlay  it  all  the  time.  The  Christus  patiens  was  seen  to  be  what 
indeed  he  had  always  been,  the  Christus  victor. 

The  conception  I  have  outlined  of  the  authority  of  Christ  as  represented  in 
the  Gospels  is  borne  out  by  much  other  evidence  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
falls  into  several  groups,  of  which  we  may  consider  three. 

(i)  I  take  first  the  importance  attached  in  the  primitive  Church  to  the 
Sayings  of  Jesus.  ‘Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  said  him¬ 
self  (ÔT1  oCttôs  eItte),  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive’ — so  says  St  Paul 
to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts.  xx.  35).  Every  word  in  this  verse  is 
instructive  :  the  recalling  of  a  Saying  well  known  in  the  tradition,  though  not 
recorded  in  the  Gospels;  the  allusion  to  Jesus  as  Lord  and  therefore  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed;  the  insistence  that  they  were  his  own  ipsissima  verba,  just  as 
the  school  of  a  Greek  philosopher  would  treasure  their  master’s  dicta  and 
introduce  them  with  ocûrôç  §90,  ‘  the  master  said  ’  ;  the  pregnant  law  of  Chris¬ 
tian  generosity  enjoined  in  the  Saying.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we 
should  find  many  references  in  the  New  Testament,  some  overt  some  hidden, 
to  the  verba  Christi. 

The  plainest  allusions  are  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  who  assigns  to 
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Christ’s  known  teaching  a  unique  authority  and  distinguishes  it  clearly  from  L 
his  own  authority.  The  best  instance  is  in  I  Cor.  vii,  when  he  is  giving  direc-  f 

tions  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  on  a  number  of  matrimonial  problems.  He  j 

begins  by  declaring  the  complete  equality  of  husband  and  wife  in  respect  of 
their  conjugal  rights  and  duties  saying  that  he  speaks  here  (according  to  one 
interpretation)  ‘by  way  of  considerateness  and  not  in  obedience  to  divine 
command’.  He  goes  on  to  address  two  classes  of  Christians,  first  the  un¬ 
married  and  widows,  and  then  the  married,  and  on  the  latter  he  enjoins  Christ’s 
ordinance  of  indissoluble  marriage  {vv.  lo,  1 1),  saying  however  that  it  is  not 
he,  but  the  Lord,  who  gives  this  charge.  The  appeal  to  the  Lord’s  teaching 
recorded  in  Mark  x.  7-12  is  clear.  He  then  turns  ‘to  the  rest’,  with  special 
reference  to  the  problems  of  mixed  marriages  where  one  spouse  only  is  a 
Christian;  but  he  is  careful  to  preface  this  passage  with  the  statement  that  | 
here  he  is  speaking  on  his  own  authority  only  and  not  directly  that  of  his 
Master  {v.  12).  He  is  careful  again  to  repeat  this  disclaimer  a  little  later, 
when  he  discusses  the  special  case  of  giving  virgin  daughters  in  marriage  ;  he 
has,  he  says,  on  this  subject  no  commandment  of  the  Lord,  but  gives  his 
opinion  ‘as  one  who  is,  under  the  Lord’s  mercy,  a  true  counsellor’  (».  25) 

(R.  A.  Knox’s  translation) — or,  as  we  might  put  it,  a  good  casuist.  There  is  a 
note  of  humility  in  this  last  phrase,  as  in  v.  40,  which  must  not  be  forgotten 
when  St  Paul’s  assertion  of  his  own  authority  is  under  discussion. 

Moreover  the  Epistles  also  abound  in  what  one  may  call  echoes  of  the  verba 
Christi,  which  are  not  appealed  to  directly  but  are  already  established  in  the 
tradition  and  are  familiar  to  writer  and  readers  alike.  Some  are  on  the  surface, 
others  beneath  it.  For  the  former  we  may  cite  St  Paul’s  allusion  in  I  Cor.  ix. 

14  to  Christ’s  saying  that  the  Christian  evangelist  was  entitled  to  be  supported 
by  his  flock  (Matt.  x.  10;  Luke  x.  7,  8),  or  the  identification  of  Christ  with 
the  ‘stone’  of  Ps.  cxviii.  2f.  which  was  made  by  our  Lord  himself  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  and  is  echoed  again  in 
Acts.  iv.  II,  I  Pet.  ii.  4-7,  and  less  clearly  in  Eph.  ii.  20.  For  the  latter  we 
have  several  passages  in  I  Peter,  notably  the  distinction  between  seeing  and 
believing  (I  Pet.  i.  8)  which  recalls  the  saying  of  Jesus  to  St  Thomas. 

(2)  Few  features  of  New  Testament  Christology  are  more  striking  than  the 
prevalence  of  the  title  ‘Lord’  (xOpios)  as  applied  to  Jesus.  Cullman  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  very  early  Aramaic  formula  or  exclama¬ 
tion  Maran  atha,  ‘our  Lord  cometh’,  used  by  St  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  22,  and 
echoed  in  Greek  phrases  in  Phil.  iv.  5,  ô  KÛpios  âyyOç,  Jas.  v.  8,  fj  irapouCTia 
ToO  Kupiou  f^yyiKE,  and  (less  directly)  in  Rev.  i.  7,  iii.  ii,  and  xxii.  7,  17.  It 
appears  in  the  earliest  confession  of  faith  attested  by  St  Paul,  ‘Jesus  is  Lord’ 

(I  Cor.  xii.  3,  Rom.  x.  9),  or  in  slightly  fuller  form,  ‘Christ  Jesus  the  Lord’ 

(II  Cor.  iv.  5,  Col.  ii.  6)  and  ‘Christ  Jesus  is  Lord’  (Phil.  ii.  ii) — a  credal 
confession  which  went  as  far  beyond  St  Peter’s  words  ‘Thou  art  the  Christ’  as 
the  universality  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  by  St  Paul  went  beyond  the  Judaistic 
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Christianity  of  the  infant  Church  at  Jerusalem.  For  the  term  ‘  Lord’,  though 
Aramaic  in  origin  and  in  its  earliest  application  to  Jesus,  was  a  word  denoting 
the  highest  authority  in  religion  (as  also  in  secular  affairs)  throughout  the 
Hellenistic  world.  To  the  Jewish  Christian,  it  denoted  one  who  ‘stands  on  the 
side  of  God,  inasmuch  as  KÙpios  (Lord)  is  God’s  holy  Name  in  the  LXX’ 
(Dr  Sasse’s  paper  in  Theology,  p.  224,  cited  below)  ;  for  the  Gentiles,  it  meant 
the  one  and  only  real  ‘cult-hero’,  in  whose  Name  Christian  believers  were 
baptized,  whom  they  addressed  in  prayer,  whose  meal  they  partook  of  in  a 
solemn  fellowship-rite,  whose  words  were  their  law  for  living.  (See  the  two 
admirable  papers  by  Dr  Hermann  Sasse  and  Dr  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson  respec¬ 
tively,  in  Theology,  xvii,  pp.  223-33,  former’s  paper  on  ‘Jesus  Christ 

the  Lord  ’,  Mysterium  Christi,  pp.  93-120.)  Jesus  was  the  real  cult-hero,  because 
he  alone  of  the  ‘gods  many  and  lords  many’  (I  Cor.  viii.  6)  had  really  lived 
and  taught  and  died  on  earth,  and  above  all  because  God  the  Father  had 
raised  him  from  the  dead  and  thus  designated  him  ‘the  Son  of  God  with 
power’  (Rom.  i.  4).  The  far-reaching  affirmation  that  Jesus  was  ‘Lord’  arose 
out  of  the  Apostolic  testimony  to  his  resurrection,  and  their  experience  of  his 
risen  life  and  presence  vouchsafed  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  ‘For  us’,  says 
St  Paul,  ‘  there  is  only  one  God,  the  Father  who  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  and 
the  end  of  our  being;  only  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  creator  of  all  things, 
who  is  our  way  to  him’  (I  Cor.  viii.  6,  R.  A.  Knox’s  translation). 

We  see  the  remaining  New  Testament  books,  then,  confirming  with  impres¬ 
sive  unanimity  the  evidence  of  the  Gospels  as  to  the  authority  which  our 
Lord  claimed  and  exercised,  in  deed  as  well  as  word,  and  developing  what 
was  there  implicit,  not  indeed  by  way  of  addition,  but  by  way  of  translation 
from  Hebraic  into  Helleitistic  categories  of  thought,  and  by  taking  into  their 
purview  the  new  facts  made  available  by  the  Church  through  their  experi¬ 
ence,  under  propulsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  Christ’s  ever-expanding  power 
and  rule.  There  could  be  no  addition,  indeed,  to  the  claim  of  One  who  said, 
‘All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father’,  for  it  was  an  ultimate 
and  universal  claim.  But  every  conversion  of  an  individual  and  every  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  Christian  community  did  add  to  the  Church’s  understanding  of 
the  range  and  absoluteness  of  his  authority,  and  indeed  to  its  actual  range  as 
expressed  in  the  worship  and  obedience  of  men.  His  sovereignty,  his  king¬ 
dom,  was  more  and  more  a  fact  of  history.  Nor,  again,  is  this  sovereignty  of 
Christ  confined,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  to  earth  or  to  mankind. 
The  diabolic  powers  which  Jesus  so  often  subdued  in  his  incarnate  Ministry 
form  a  frequent  theme  also  in  the  Epistles.  ‘We  wrestle  not’,  says  St  Paul, 
or  the  anonymous  author  (as  some  think)  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
‘against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  principalities  (dpx<5cs),  against  the 
authorities  (èÇoua(as),  against  the  world-rulers  (KoapoKpdropas)  of  this 
darkness,  against  the  spiritual  powers  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places’ 
(Eph.  vi.  12).  In  principle  the  victory  in  this  conflict  was  already  won. 
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though  the  conflict  was  not  yet  over — just  as  in  principle  a  decisive  battle 
may  determine  the  issue  of  a  war,  yet  fighting  may  continue  for  some  time. 
Both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  second-century  literature  these  powers  are 
sometimes  called  ‘angels’ — as  in  I  Pet.  iii.  22;  Rom.  viii.  38;  I  Tim.  iii.  16— 
and  their  supernatural  character  is  denoted  by  their  being  placed  either  ‘in 
the  heavenly  places’  or  in  ‘Hades’.  The  moment  of  Christ’s  victory  over  them 
is  commonly  associated  in  the  New  Testament  with  our  Lord’s  Ascension 
(Rom.  X.  6-8;  Eph.  iii.  10;  iv.  8-10;  Col.  ii.  15;  I  Pet.  iii.  22)  ;  but  as  I  have 
argued  elsewhere  {The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  ^  Essay  I),  St  Peter’s  allusion  to 
‘  the  spirits  in  prison  ’  (iii.  19),  and  possibly  the  appearance  to  angels  mentioned 
in  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  appear  to  forestall  the  regular  second-century  doctrine, 
which  associated  this  conquest  with  the  interval  between  his  death  and  resur¬ 
rection.  The  relation  of  these  supernatural  powers  of  evil  to  the  antichrist  of 
II  Thessalonians  and  other  New  Testament  books,  and  to  evil  secular 
governments  in  human  history  has  not,  perhaps,  received  the  attention  from 
scholars  which  it  deserves. 

(3)  Something  should  be  said,  I  think,  of  the  apparent  contrast  between 
our  Lord’s  attitude  to  Tradition  as  revealed  in  the  Gospels  and  that  of 
St  Paul  in  his  Epistles.  Tradition  is  an  inevitable  and  fundamental  element 
in  a  religion  which,  like  Christianity,  sets  high  store  by  teaching,  and 
requires  that  worship  and  conduct  alike  shall  be  informed  and  inspired  by 
understanding  and  knowledge.  The  principle  was  enshrined  in  the  Mosaic 
Law  which  laid  down  the  answer  to  be  given  to  children  who  asked  about  the 
Passover,  ‘What  mean  ye  by  this  service?’  (Exod.  xii.  26)  ;  and  it  is  to  Jewish 
origins  that  we  have  to  trace  the  place  given  to  Tradition  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  Moreover  a  teaching  tradition  is  always  a  living  thing.  It  has  not 
only  to  maintain  and  guard  the  truths  which  are  its  raison  d'être,  but  also  to 
transmit  them  and  explain  them  to  successive  generations,  each  bringing  new 
questions  prompted  by  its  own  experience  of  life.  It  is  thus  at  once  both 
conservative  and  liberal,  ancient  and  modem  :  it  can  never  stand  still. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  both  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity  the  sacred 
Scriptures  are  the  most  important  part  of  the  religious  tradition,  so  much  so 
that  in  the  second  century  the  term  Tradition  was  applied  indifferently  to 
Scripture  and  to  what  is  more  narrowly  distinguished  as  Tradition.  There  is 
an  advantage  in  the  distinction,  not  only  because  there  is  much  of  value  in 
Christian  teaching  which  is  not  directly  derived  from  Scripture,  but  also 
because  even  the  Scriptures  themselves  take  on  a  new  colour  when  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  worshipping  and  stmggling  and  suffering  Church.  Tradition 
represents,  indeed,  the  immediate  point  of  impact  of  Scripture  upon  the 
enquiring  mind  ;  for  it  is  when  the  mind  has  seen  Christians  at  work  in  the 
world,  and  has  perhaps  followed  them  up  to  their  worship  which  they  say  is 
the  fountain-head  of  their  work,  that  it  begins  to  enquire  about  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  on  which  it  is  based.  Tradition — even  when  it  errs — always  comes 
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red-hot  from  the  actual  life  and  experience  of  the  religious  community  in  any 
age  and  clime.  It  shows  us  what  each  of  them  made  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
their  day,  what  they  found  in  the  Scriptures  to  sustain  and  guide  them,  and 
conversely  what  new  light  life  threw  on  them  from  their  own  circumstances 
and  destiny.  The  testimony,  moreover,  is  both  individual  and  corporate  :  the 
letters  of  an  Augustine  or  a  Gregory  the  Great,  the  hymns  of  a  Prudentius,  an 
Adam  of  St  Victor  or  a  Charles  Wesley,  the  gathered  evidence  of  a  book  like 
Prothero’s  The  Psalms  in  Human  Life,  show  what  individuals  can  contribute  to 
this  task;  while  the  Church’s  corporate  contributions  are  best  exhibited  in  the 
classical  liturgies,  baptismal  and  eucharistie,  which  have  been  fashioned 
through  the  ages.  It  was  of  Tradition  that  our  Lord  was  speaking  when  he 
said,  ‘Therefore  every  scribe  which  is  instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old*  (Matt.  xiii.  52).  But  if  our  Lord  spoke  thus  of 
Tradition,  why  did  he  pass  such  stem  strictures  upon  its  upholders,  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  of  his  own  day?  Why  did  he  say  that  they  made  the 
Word  of  God  of  none  effect — that  is,  abolished  it — by  their  tradition?  The 
true  answer  is  surely  that,  since  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  Law  and  the  Pro¬ 
phets  had  now  found  their  fulfilment  in  him,  and  that  therefore  the  scribal  tra¬ 
dition  based  upon  the  letter  of  the  old  dispensation  had  become  misleading 
and  irrelevant.  He  was,  indeed,  in  his  own  person,  what  their  teaching 
purported  to  be,  the  only  true  comment  on  »^^he  Scriptures.  He  was  their  tme 
sense,  their  meaning,  their  ‘  Lord  and  there  was  no  room  for  any  other. 

Moreover,  once  we  grasp  that,  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  our  Lord’s 
teaching  and  St  Paul’s.  For  the  Apostle  Tradition  comprised,  in  addition  to 
the  main  outline  of  the  Gospel,  the  verba  Christi  and  some  narratives  of  his  life 
(thus  corresponding  to  the  two  main  elements  of  Jewish  tradition,  known  as 
Haggädä  and  Halächä).  He  usually  refers  to  it  by  some  form  of  the  words 
TTapa6i6ôvai  (irapàSoais)  or  irapaXaupàveiv.  The  source  of  this  Tradition, 
moreover,  is  the  exalted  Christ,^  who  is  at  work  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  process  of  transmission.  When,  therefore,  St  Paul  says  that  he  received  the 
tradition  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ‘from  the  Lord’  (I  Cor.  xi. 
23,  àiTÔ  ToO  Kupiou) ,  he  is  not  thinking  of  Jesus  as  the  first  link  in  a  long  histori¬ 
cal  chain  of  transmission,  but  as  the  ever-present  Lord,  ascended  into  the 
heavens.  Nor  is  he  thinking  of  having  received  what  he  teaches  by  direct 
vision  or  revelation,  as  was  the  case  on  the  Damascus  road  and  on  other 
occasions.  Receiving  from  the  Lord  and  receiving  by  mediation®  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  terms:  what  was  received  by  mediation  was  received 
‘from  the  Lord’,  because  the  Lord  stood  always  behind  and  above  those  who 
transmitted  the  Tradition. 

*  For  a  convincing  development  of  this  argument  cf.  Oscar  Cullman’s  article  *  Paradosis  et  Kyrios’, 
Rmu  d' Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  Religieuses  (1950),  no.  i,  pp.  ia-30. 

'  This  is  probably  the  force  of  the  koI  in  I  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  xv.  i  and  xv.  3.  Cf.  O.  Cullman  (quoting 
E.  B.  Alio),  op.  cit.  p.  17. 
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Much  of  what  I  have  been  saying  can  be  illustrated  from  a  familiar  and 
singularly  beautiful  narrative  in  St  Luke’s  Gospel;  and  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
clude  by  considering  the  testimony  this  passage  bears  to  our  Lord’s  own 
method  of  teaching  by  the  appeal  to  Scripture  and  to  Tradition.  I  refer  to 
the  story  of  the  Walk  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13-35).  It  is  a  wonderful  lesson 
in  what  dogma  is,  how  authority  in  religion  works,  how  faith  comes  to  be; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  instructive  because  the  two  disciples  reflect  a  state  of 
mind  so  widely  found  today — the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  would  gladly  have 
a  grip  on  the  Christian  faith,  and  are  sad  that  they  cannot  find  it.  ‘What 
manner  of  communications’,  Jesus  asked  Cleopas  and  his  companions,  ‘are 
these  that  ye  have  one  to  another  as  ye  walk,  and  are  sad?’  They  told  him  of 
the  recent  crucifixion  of  their  Master,  and  of  reports,  so  far  unconvincing, 
that  his  tomb  was  empty  and  angels  had  said  he  was  alive.  How  did  our 
Lord  meet  the  difficulty?  He  appealed  first  to  Scripture:  was  not  the  Messiah 
bound  to  have  suffered  these  things  and  to  enter  into  glory  thus?  ‘And 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the 
scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.’  His  words  made  their  hearts  bum — 
with  self-reproach  and  trembling  hope  and  struggling  reminiscence;  but 
faith  was  not  bom  yet.  It  was  a  little  later,  when  the  Stranger  ‘  took  bread, 
and  blessed  it,  and  brake  and  gave  to  them*  in  the  House  at  Emmaus,  that 
their  eyes  were  opened  and  faith  and  certainty  came.  One  person  and  only 
one  was  accustomed  to  act  thus — the  Messiah  on  the  hill-side,  the  Messiah 
at  the  Last  Supper.  It  was  the  Lord.  No  oracular  utterance  resolved  their 
doubts,  though  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  was  objective  and  certain.  ' 
Rather,  the  Lord  himself  stooped  to  the  pace  of  their  slow  hearts,  and 
gradually  drew  them  out  to  see  it. 
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SCHÖPFUNGSOFFENBARUNG  UND 
NATÜRLICHE  THEOLOGIE  IM 
FRÜHEN  CHRISTENTUM 


Die  folgenden  Ausführungen  wollen  keine  systematisch- theologische  Würdi¬ 
gung  der  in  dem  Thema  liegenden  Problematik  liefern.  Sie  sind  vielmehr 
ie  einfache  Interpretation  einiger  Denkmäler  aus  vorchristlicher  und 
frühchristlicher  Zeit,  mag  es  sich  um  literarische  oder  auch  um  Denkmäler 
im  eigentlichen  Sinne  handeln.  Diese  Interpretation  knüpft  an  das  an,  was 
ich  vor  zwei  Jahren  in  den  Neutestamentlichen  Studien ßir  R.  Bultmann  ausgeführt 
habe.^  Mir  liegt  daran,  das  fast  unlösliche  Ineinander  von  biblischem 
Glauben  an  die  Offenbarung  Gottes  in  der  Schöpfung  und  von  griechisch¬ 
philosophischer  Theologie,  die  ich  mit  einem  Ausdruck  E.  Sprangers® 
Weltfrömmigkeit  genannt  habe,  an  diesen  Denkmälern  zu  zeigen. 

I 

Mit  der  Offenbarung  Gottes  in  seiner  Schöpfung,  und  das  heißt  mit  einer 
Erkenntnis  Gottes  aus  seinen  Werken,  hebt  gleich  das  erste  Blatt  der  Bibel 
an.*  Aber  die  Wissenschaft  hat  seit  langem  erkannt,  daß  der  Schöpfungs¬ 
bericht  keineswegs  das  älteste  Stück  der  Bibel  ist.  Der  Glaube  Israels  an 
Gott  beruht  nicht  so  sehr  auf  der  Erkenntnis  Gottes  des  Schöpfers,  als  viel¬ 
mehr  auf  der  Erfahrung  der  wunderbaren  Leitung  durch  Gott  auf  den  Wegen 
der  eigenen  Geschichte,  in  deren  Mittelpunkt  die  Gottesoffenbarung  am 
Sinai  steht.  Der  Glaube  Israels  ist  Erwählungsglaube.  Es  ist  der  Glaube, 
daß  Jahwe  dieses  Volk  in  einem  ausschließenden  Sinne  sich  zugeordnet 
habe. 

*  Berlin,  1954  (Beihefte  zur /^.JV.IV.  Nr.  ai),  S.  302-37:  ‘ Gott  und  die  Natur  in  der  Areopagrede.’ 

'  Vgl.  seine  thrift  Weltjrömmigkeit,  i.  AuB.  (Leipzig,  1943). 

*  Vgl.  zum  I.  Teil  außer  den  AlttestamentUchen  Theologien  von  Ludwig  Köhler  (Tübingen, 

1953*)  und  Walther  Eichrodt  (Berlin,  1950*)  besonders  Joh.  Hempel,  Gott  und  Mensch  im  Alten 
Testament  (Stuttgart,  1936*),  S.  52  ff.  und  Gerh.  vRad,  ‘Das  theologische  Problem  des  alttesta- 
mentlichen  Schöpfungsglaubens  in  Werden  und  Wesen  des  Alten  Testaments,  hrsg.  von  Joh.  Hempel 
(Berlin,  1935)  (=Beihefte  zur^.A.W.  Nr.  66),  S.  138-47.  G.  vRad,  der  besonders  die  Einbeziehtmg 
des  Schöpfungswerks  in  die  Soteriologie  unterstreicht,  zeig^,  daß  neben  dieser  heilstbeologischen 
Wertung  der  Schöpfung  schon  im  Alten  Testament  gelegentlich  eine  mehr  rationale  Deutung  sich 
durchsetzt,  die  er  auf  ägyptischen  Einfluß  zurückführt  und  für  die  er  als  Beispiele  Ps.  xix  a  und  civ 
nennt.  In  Ps.  viii  seien  beide  Auffassungen  nebeneinander  und  in  enger  Verbindung  zu  finden. 
Auch  auf  Albr.  Alt,  Gedanken  über  das  Königtum  Jahwes  (1945)  ist  zu  verweisen  Schriften  1 

(München,  1953),  S.  345-57.  Schließlich  nenne  ich  für  das  Ganze  Gösta  Lindeskog,  Studien  zum 
neutestamentlichen  Schöpfungsgedanken  (Uppsala,  1952)  (=  Acta  Univ.  Upps.  1953, 1 1).  Der  größere  Teil 
dieses  Buches  ist  dem  alttestamentlichen  und  spätjüdischen  Schöpfungsglauben  gewidmet. 
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Wann  das  Denken  der  israelitischen  Theologen  sich  mit  Gott  als  dem 
Schöpfer  zu  beschäftigen  begonnen  hat,  können  wir  nicht  mehr  genau  sagen. 
Es  wird  mehr  oder  weniger  lange  nach  dem  Seßhaftwerden  in  dem  alten 
Kulturland  Palästinas  geschehen  sein,  wo  man  Jahwe  mit  der  nachbarlichen 
Götterwelt  in  Beziehung  zu  setzen  lernte.  Damals  drängte  sich  wohl  zuerst 
die  Frage  auf,  wie  denn  der  Gott  Israels  zu  den  alles  Dasein  bestimmenden 
Mächten  von  Himmel  und  Erde  stünde.  Und  wie  man  Jahwe  über  die 
Fremdgötter  als  bloße  Gottessöhne  erhöhte,  um  sie  später  zu  Götzen  zu 
degradieren,  so  lernte  man  in  ihm  den  Schöpfer  Himmels  und  der  Erde  zu 
verehren. 

Berücksichtigen  wir  diesen  geschichtlichen  Ursprung  der  Religion  Israels, 
so  sind  wir  gegen  ein  Mißverständnis  geschützt.  Der  Israelit  fragt  nicht,  wie 
der  Grieche,  nach  der  prima  causa  aller  Dinge,  wenn  er  nach  Gott  fragt.  Er 
kommt  nicht  von  der  Welt  der  Erscheinungen  her  durch  Abstraktion  zum 
Gottesgedanken.  Gott  ist  ihm  kein  Gegenstand  betrachtender  Überlegung, 
dessen  er  sich  verstehend  bemächtigen  könnte.  Sondern  umgekehrt:  Gott 
kommt  auf  ihn  zu,  er  gehört  Gott  als  Glied  seines  Volkes,  dessen  Herr  Gott  ist 
und  aus  dessen  Erwählung  er  Gottes  gewiß  ist.  Die  Natur,  oder  mit  den 
Worten  der  Bibel,  ‘  Himmel  und  Erde  ’,  ist  für  den  Israeliten  nicht  näher  ab 
Gott,  so  daß  er  sich  ihrer  bedienen  könnte,  um  Gott  zu  erkennen.  Himmel 
und  Erde  sind  die  Werke  Gk)ttes,  und  als  solche  sind  sie  Kundmachung, 
Offenbarung  seiner  Macht  und  Herrlichkeit. 

Es  ist  zunächst  nicht  freudiges,  andachtsvolles  Staunen,  was  der  Israelit 
gegenüber  dem  Zeugnis  der  Natur  von  Gk)tt  empfindet.  Vielmehr  treten  die 
Züge  der  schrecklichen  und  furchterregenden  Majestät  Gottes  besondere 
stark  hervor.  Beispielhaft  wird  dies  deutlich  an  den  Theophanien  auf  dem 
Sinai  mit  ihren  vom  Gewitter  und  den  Eruptionen  des  vulkanischen  Gebirges 
genommenen  Schilderungen.  Daß  nun  doch  die  Schöpfung  nicht  unheim¬ 
lich  ist,  nicht  zur  Stätte  der  zunächst  theonom,  dann  dämonisch  bestimmten 
Weltangst  wird,  das  ist  die  Folge  jenes  Bewußtseins  der  Verbindung  mit  Gott, 
welches  der  Israelit  immer  schon  mitbringt,  wenn  er  die  Welt  ansieht.  Das 
Bewußtsein,  Glied  des  erwählten  Volkes  zu  sein  und  darum  aus  Gottes 
unbegreiflichem  Willen  vor  ihm  zu  bestehen,  erweitert  sich  zu  dem  andern, 
daß  Gott  mit  seiner  Schöpfung  das  Leben  des  Menschen  im  Sinne  habe.  Die 
Schöpfungswerke  sind  nun  nicht  mehr  nur  Machterweisungen  Gottes, 
sondern  sie  erhalten  teleologischen  Sinn.  ‘Und  Gott  sprach:  Lasset  uns 
Menschen  machen  nach  unserm  Bilde,  uns  ähnlich.  Sie  sollen  herrschen  über 
die  Fische  im  Meer  und  die  Vögel  des  Himmels,  über  das  Vieh  und  alles 
Wild  des  Feldes  und  über  alles  Kriechende,  das  auf  der  Erde  sich  regt’  (Gen. 
i.  26). 

So  wird  die  Schöpfung  zugleich  heimlich  und  unheimlich  für  den  Men¬ 
schen.  Unheimlich  ist  und  bleibt  sie  in  ihrem  Bedrohlichen  und  als  Schau¬ 
platz  von  Gottes  Macht  und  Glorie.  Heimisch  ist  und  bleibt  sie  als 
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Wohnstätte  des  Menschen,  von  Gk)tt  selbst  ihm  angewiesen  und  für  ihn 
bestimmt:  ‘Denn  so  spricht  der  Herr,  der  die  Himmel  geschaffen  hat,  er  der 

i  alleinige  Gott,  der  die  Erde  gebildet  und  der  sie  gemacht,  der  sie  befestigt 
hat — nicht  zur  Öde  hat  er  sie  erschaffen,  zum  Wohnen  hat  er  sie  gebildet’ 
(Jes,  xlv.  18). 

Daß  der  alttestamentliche  Fromme  beides  zugleich  empfindet,  wenn  er  die 
Welt  ansieht,  die  schreckliche  Macht  Gottes  und  seine  bergende  Güte, 
spiegelt  sich  in  der  für  den  Israeliten  charakteristischen  Auffassung  der 
J  Erscheinungen  in  zwei  bestimmten  Bereichen  der  Natur  wider. 

Wie  ein  roter  Faden  zieht  sich  durch  das  A.T.  ein  Motiv  hindurch,  das  es 
sogar  überdauert  hat  und  sich  noch  im  Spätjudentum  und  im  frühen 
Christentum  feststellen  läßt.  Dies  Motiv  ist  der  alte  Mythos  vom  Kampfe 
Gottes  mit  dem  Chaos,  welcher  der  Weltschöpfung  vorangeht.  Der  Mythos 
stammt  aus  dem  Babylonischen,  er  hat  dem  Schöpfungsbericht  in  Gen.  i  mit 
dem  Begriff  der  ‘Tiefe’  (griech.  dßuaaos,  hebr.  tehom)  sein  Siegel  aufgeprägt. 
Hinter  tehom  verbirgt  sich  Tiamat,  der  Name  der  göttlichen  Gegenspielerin 
Marduks,  des  Gottes  von  Babel.  Das  A.T.  hat  sich  diesen  kosmogonischen 
I  Stoff  nur  in  einem  vergeistigten  Sinne  aneignen  und  ihn  auf  Jahwe  über- 

I  tragen  können.  An  ihm  wurde  seine  überlegene  Macht  wunderbar  anschau- 

i|  lieh,  und  in  den  Wesen  der  Tiefe  symbolisierten  sich  die  wilden  Naturkräfte. 

So  wird  das  Meer,  als  die  Stätte  der  ‘  Tiefe  ’  und  des  Chaos,  zum  Aufenthalts¬ 
ort  des  ‘alten  Drachen’,  der  Schlange.  Es  ist  gebunden  seit  der  Weltschö- 
I  pfung  und  wieder  seit  der  Sintflut.  Am  Ende  der  Tage  wird  es  noch  einmal 

*  loskommen  und  dann  das  Leben  auf  der  Erde  vernichten.  Gott  aber 

schützt  seine  Erde  vor  diesem  Angriff.  Wie  er  einst  sie  losrang  im  Schö¬ 
pfungswerk  aus  den  chaotischen  Urkräften,  sie  als  festes  Land  von  den  Wasser- 
'  fluten  schied,  so  ist  er  heute  ihr  Erhalter,  ihr  Schirm  und  Schutz  gegen  die 
1  Mächte  der  Tiefe. 

Hin  und  her  erklingt  im  A.T.  der  Lobpreis  Gottes,  weil  er  das  lauernde 
Meer  hinter  feste  Grenzen  zurückdrängt,  ihm  seine  Satzung  und  sein  Gebot 
I  auferlegt,  daß  es  nicht  hervorbrechen  und  die  bewohnte  Erde  überfluten 
I  kann.^  In  allen  diesen  Stellen  ist  der  alte  Mythos  vom  Kampfe  Gottes  mit 
j  den  Ungeheuern  der  ‘Tiefe’  vergeistigt  zu  dem  Gedanken  der  Herrschaft 
Gottes  über  die  Natur.  Aber  doch  handelt  es  sich  in  ihnen  nicht  um  einen 
bloß  poetisch  nachempfundenen  Ausdruck  des  alten  Mythos,  sondern  um  das 
sehr  reale  Gefühl  für  das  Unheimliche  unserer  Welt. 

Daher  gilt  :  nur  weil  er  schon  von  Gott  weiß  und  von  seiner  Offenbarung 
durch  die  geschichtliche  Überlieferung,  kann  der  alttestamentliche  Fromme 
i  in  der  Welt,  die  ihn  umgibt,  den  Ausdruck  der  Güte  gegen  ihn  sehen.  So  ist 
1  ihm  Gott,  wie  es  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1 2  ausdrückt,  sein  König  von  altersher,  der  Heil 

’  vollbracht  hat  auf  Erden.  Dieses  Heil  besteht  hier  nicht  in  den  geschicht- 

I  liehen  Taten  Gottes  mit  seinem  Volk,  sondern  der  Psalm  nennt  als  Beispiel 

I  *  Jcr.  V.  22  f.  ;  Ps.  civ.  9;  Hiob  xxxviii.  8-1 1  ;  Prov.  viii.  28  f.  ;  Or.  Manasse  1-3. 
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gerade  die  Bändigung  des  Meeres,  also  die  Aufrichtung  der  Ordnung  Gottes 
in  der  Natur. 

So  wird  nunmehr  neben  der  Geschichte  auch  die  Natur  zur  Offenbarung 
gerade  nach  der  Seite  von  Gottes  gnädigem  Willen. 

Das  zeigt  sich  noch  an  einem  weiteren  Werk  der  Schöpfungstage:  ‘Und 
Gott  sprach:  es  sollen  Lichter  werden  an  der  Feste  des  Himmels,  Tag  und 
Nacht  zu  scheiden,  und  sie  sollen  als  Zeichen  dienen  und  zur  Bestimmung  der 
Zeiten,  Tage  und  Jahre’  (Gen.  i.  14).  Der  Sternenhimmel  und  insbesondere 
Sonne  und  Mond  spielen  im  Glauben  der  Völker  keine  geringe  Rolle,  und 
gerade  Israels  Nachbarn  verehrten  sie  in  den  mannigfachsten  Formen  als 
beseelte,  ja  göttliche  Wesen.  Damit  ist  es  im  Glauben  Israels  zu  Ende.  Die 
Gestirne  gelten  nicht  mehr  als  Götter.  Das  Höchste,  was  von  ihnen  gesagt 
werden  kann,  ist  daß  sie  Geschöpfe  Gottes  sind.  ‘Wem  wollt  ihr  Gott  ver¬ 
gleichen  und  was  ihm  als  Gegenbild  an  die  Seite  stellen?’,  so  fragt  der 
zweite  Jesaja  (xl.  18,  21,  26),  ‘habt  ihr  es  nicht  begriffen  von  der  Gründung 
der  Erde  her?. .  .Erhebt  euere  Augen  zur  Höhe  und  schaut:  wer  hat  jene 
geschaffen?  Er  der  ihr  Heer  herausführt  nach  der  Zahl,  sie  alle  mit  Namen 
ruft.  Ihm,  der  groß  ist  an  Kraft  und  stark  an  Macht,  bleibt  nicht  eines  aus.’ 

Nein,  es  ist  nichts  mit  den  Gestirnen,  es  wäre  Frevel,  sie  mit  Gott  vergleichen 
zu  wollen.  Aber  dieser  Protest  beweist  zugleich,  daß  er  nötig  ist.^  Es  gibt 
Menschen,  denen  die  Gestirne  als  Götter  gelten,  und  Deutero-Jesaja  schreibt 
ja  zur  Zeit  des  Exils  im  Zweistromland,  wo  die  Gestimreligion  zu  Hause  ist. 
Wir  müssen  seine  Aussage  als  polemische  verstehen  :  es  ist  nichts  mit  eueren 
Stemgöttem!  Die  Sterne  sind  Gottes  Werk,  ihr  Heer  ist  sein  Heer,  ihm  sind 
sie  alle  nach  Zahl  und  Namen  bekannt  und  untertänig.  Wenn  der  Prophet 
endet  mit  dem  Hinweis  auf  die  Größe  der  göttlichen  Macht  und  Kraft,  so 
zeigt  sich  auch  hier — wie  bei  der  ‘Tiefe’  und  ihrem  Meer — daß  dahinter  ein 
Gegensatz  steht.  Die  Gestirne  galten  nicht  immer  als  Geschöpfe.  Sondern 
der  Glaube  Israels  hat  auch  diese  Provinz  des  kosmischen  Bereiches  erobern 
und  ihre  Herrscher  als  Diener  Gottes  verstehen  lernen  müssen. 

Für  den  priesterlichen  Verfasser  des  Schöpfungsberichtes  aber  liegt  dieser 
Vorgang  weit  zurück.  Er  kann  von  der  Erschaffung  der  Gestirne  in  einem 
teleologischen  Sinne  berichten.  Die  ‘großen  Lichter’  und  die  Schar  der 
kleinen,  sie  alle  erhalten  einen  Auftrag,  eine  Funktion  im  Bereich  der 
Schöpfung.  Sie  tragen  mit  an  der  großen  Ordnung  der  Welt,  die  Gott 

^  Vgl.  Deut.  iv.  19  und  die  beschwörende  Einschärfung  des  Monotheismus  Jes.  xlv.  5,  12;  Jer.  x. 
I  ff.;  xiv.  22.  G.  Lindeskog  macht  S.  136  auf  einen  Zusatz  in  der  LXX  zum  hebräischen  Text  von 
Hos.  xiü.  4  auûnerksam.  Der  Zusatz  lautet:  '  Ich  der  Herr  dein  Gott  bin  der,  welcher  den  Himmel 
fest  macht  und  die  Erde  erschafft,  dessen  Hände  das  ganze  Heer  des  Himmels  erschufen.  Und  ich 
habe  sie  (sc.  die  Gestirne)  dir  nicht  gewiesen,  damit  du  (anbetend)  hinter  ihnen  herläu&t.’  Der 
Verfasser  bemerkt  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  unter  Berufung  auf  C.  H.  Dodd,  Th»  Bible  and  the 
Greeks  (London,  1935)  :  ‘Es  würde  sich  lohnen,  LXX  zum  Gegenstand  einer  speziellen  Untersuchung 
mit  Hinsicht  auf  die  Entwicklung  des  Schöpfungsg^ankens  im  hellenistischen  Judentum  zu  machen. 
Man  hat  den  Eindruck,  daß  der  Schöpfungsgedanke  eine  größere  Rolle  im  hellenistischen  Judentum 
als  im  hebräischen  Alten  Testament  spielt.*  Dieser  Eindruck  scheint  mir  durchaus  richtig  zu  sein  und 
wird  sich  auch  im  folgenden  noch  bestätigen. 
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geschenkt.^  Und  die  Ordnung  hat  dem  Leben  auf  der  Erde  zu  dienen.  Ihre 
Fruchtbarkeit,  von  der  alles  Leben  abhängt,  wird  durch  Tag  und  Nacht, 
durch  Sommer  und  Winter,  Regen  und  Sonne  bestimmt.  So  sind  im  letzten 
Sinne  die  Gestirne  um  des  Menschen  willen  geschaffen.  Diesen  Satz  dürfen 
wir  nicht  nur  um  des  anthropozentrischen  Aufbaues  des  Schöpfungsberichtes 
willen  wagen.  Wir  werden  dazu  auch  aufgefordert  durch  die  Auslegung  des 
Schöpfungsberichtes  im  8.  Psalm: 

(2)  Herr  unser  Herrscher,  wie  herrlich  ist  dein  Name  in  allen  Landen! . . . 

{4)  Wenn  ich  schaue  deine  Himmel,  das  Werk  deiner  Finger,  den  Mond 
und  die  Sterne,  die  du  hingesetzt  hast: 

(5)  Was  ist  doch  der  Mensch,  daß  du  sein  gedenkest,  und  des  Menschen 
Kind,  daß  du  dich  seiner  annimmst? 

(6)  Du  machtest  ihn  wenig  geringer  als  Engel,  mit  Ehre  und  Hoheit 
kröntest  du  ihn. 

(7)  Du  setztest  ihn  zum  Herrscher  über  das  Werk  deiner  Hände  :  alles  hast 
du  ihm  unter  die  Füße  gelegt! 

Wenn  wir  vorhin  von  dem  Unheimlichen  und  Unheimischen  der  Natur 
sprachen:  hier  ist  es  überwunden!  Der  Mensch  fühlt  sich  heimisch  in  der 
Welt,  weil  er  Gottes  für  sein  kleines  Leben  sorgende  Güte  in  allem  spürt. 

II 

Auf  der  Grundlage  alttestamentlichen  Schöpfungsglaubens  stehen  auch  Jesus 
und  Paulus.*  Freilich  ihr  Blick  ist  auf  die  zukünftige  Welt,  die  Gott  herauf- 
ilihrcn  wird,  gerichtet,  und  darüber  tritt  die  Schöpfungswelt  zurück.  Aber 
es  ist  derselbe  Gott,  der  hier  wie  dort  am  Werke  ist.  Die  Überzeugung  des 
Alten  Testaments  gilt  auch  bei  Jesus  and  Paulus,  daß  Gott  sich  den  Menschen 
zugeordnet  habe  durch  seine  freie  Heilstat  in  der  Schöpfung.  Die  Selbstver¬ 
ständlichkeit,  mit  der  Jesus  von  Gott  als  dem  die  Menschen  fordernden 
künden  kann,  wird  nur  von  da  aus  erklärlich.  Der  Mensch  trägt  seit  seiner 
Erschaffung  Gottes  Siegel — gemeint  ist  Gen.  i.  26  f. — als  Zeichen  seiner 
Gehorsamspflicht,  so  wie  des  Kaisers  Münze  durch  ihre  Prägung  verrät, 
auf  welchen  Herrn  sie  zurückgeht  (Mark.  xii.  13  ff.  Par.).*  Hier  biegt  Jesus 
eine  versucherische  Frage  ab  mit  dem  Hinweis  auf  die  der  staatlichen  Forde- 

*  W.  Zimmerli,  i.  Mose  i-ii=Prop/uz*i  (Zürich,  1943),  S.  62  f. 

'  Außer  auf  Lindeskog  (vgl.  o.  S.  93,  Anm.  3),  S.  163  f.,  wo  sich  reiche  Literaturnachweise 
finden,  sei  besonders  auf  die  eiiuchlägigen  Stellen  in  R.  Bultmanns  Jfmtestammtlichtr  Thtologie 
(Tübingen,  1953),  auf  Fred.  C.  Grant,  An  Introduction  to  N.T.  Thought  (New  York,  1951),  S.  113-25 
und  auf  W.  G.  Kümmel,  Das  Bild  des  Menschen  im  Neuen  Testament  (Zürich,  1948)  (=:  Abhandlungen 
zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  Nr.  13),  S.  13  ff.,  27  ff.,  41  u.ö.  hingewiesen.  Die  patristische 
Exegese  zum  Neuen  Testament,  die  bei  Max  Lackmann,  Vom  Geheimnis  der  Schöpßmg  (Stuttgart, 
>953)»  gegenüber  der  reformatorischen  stark  zurücktritt,  wird  jetzt  wenigstens  für  Röm.  i.  18  ff. 
vo^Udlich  von  Karl  Herrn.  Schelkle,  Paulus  Lehrer  der  Väter  (Düsseldorf,  1956)  geboten. 

*  Vgl.  zu  dieser  Auffassung,  die  ich  schon  seit  längerem  mündlich  vertreten  habe:  David  Caims, 
The  Image  of  God  in  Man  (London,  1953),  S.  30.  Ich  danke  diesen  Hinweis  meinem  Neffen  Dr.  Fr.  W. 
Eltater,  dessen  Arbeit  über  ‘Eikon  im  Neuen  Testament’  in  den  Beiheften  zur  ^.N.W.  erscheinen 
»U. 
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rung  unendlich  überlegene  Forderung  Gottes  als  des  wirklichen  Herrn,  weil 
des  Schöpfers.  Aber  er  kann  doch  auch  dessen  Güte  und  Fürsorge  hervorhe¬ 
ben  mit  dem  Hinweis  auf  das  Leben  der  Vögel  unter  dem  Himmel  und  der 
Lilien  auf  dem  Felde  (Matt.  vi.  26  ff.).  Darum  darf  der  Mensch  sich  an 
Gott  wenden  als  an  den  Vater  und  darf  zu  ihm  beten,  aus  keinem  andern 
Grunde  als  einfach  deswegen,  weil  er  sein  Geschöpf  ist. 

Bei  Paulus  begegnen  wir  in  weit  höherem  Maße  als  bei  Jesus  dem  Gedanken 
aus  der  jüdischen  Apokalyptik,  daß  diese  Welt  vergeht.  Er  kann  sie  in  einer 
Weise  dualistisch  abwerten,  daß  es  uns  geradezu  überrascht,  wenn  er  doch 
einmal  und  sozusagen  grundsätzlich  von  einer  Offenbarung  Gottes  in  den 
Werken  der  Schöpfung  spricht.  Ja  er  tut  dies  sogar  auf  eine  Art,  die  uns  zu 
dem  andern  Brennpunkt  der  Ellipse  unseres  heutigen  Themas,  der  natür¬ 
lichen  Theologie,  hinüberführt. 

Von  natürlicher  Theologie  möchte  ich  dort  sprechen,  wo  der  Mensch  sich 
selbst  herauszuhalten  vermag  aus  dem  Gefühl  der  Geschöpflichkeit  und  den¬ 
kend  an  die  Seite  Gottes  tritt,  um  gewiß  bewundernd,  aber  doch  auch  nach- 
schaffend  sein  Wirken  mit  den  Kräften  seiner  Vernunft  abzumessen. 

Bei  Paulus  handelt  es  sich  um  die  bekannte  Aussage  Röm.  i.  20,  daß  man 
Gottes  unsichtbares  Wesen,  das  ist  seine  ewige  Kraft  und  Gottheit,  seit  der 
Weltschöpfung  an  ihren  Werken  mit  der  Vernunft  wahmehmen  könne.  Was 
diese  Stelle  so  berühmt  gemacht  hat,  das  ist  die  besonders  für  die  heutige 
Theologie  unbequeme  Tatsache,  daß  sich  Paulus  hier  auf  das  nächste  mit 
Gedanken  der  stoischen  Philosophie  berührt.  Die  Aussage,  daß  Gottes 
transzendentes  Wesen  aus  seinen  Werken  sich  der  betrachtenden  Vernunft 
erschließe,  ist  geradezu  ein  Lehrsatz  dieser  Schule  gewesen.  Nun  ist  es  gar 
nicht  nötig  anzunehmen,  der  Apostel  sei  selbst  bei  den  Philosophen  in  die 
Schule  gegangen.  Der  Gedanke  dürfte  ihm  aus  dem  hellenistischen  Juden¬ 
tum  zugekommen  sein,  wo  jene  Verbindung  zur  Philosophie  am  Tage  liegt. 
Wir  finden  Ähnliches  bei  Philo  und  vor  allem  bei  der  etwas  älteren  Sapientia 
Salomonis  (xiii.  1-9).  In  der  Sapientia  tritt  der  Gedanke  in  der  gleichen 
Wendung  auf  wie  bei  Paulus,  als  Vorwurf  an  die  Heiden.  Statt  des 
Schöpfers,  den  sie  doch  aus  seinen  Werken  erkennen  konnten,  seien  sie  in  den 
Irrtum  verfallen,  die  Elemente  oder  die  Gestirne  für  Götter  zu  halten  und 
anzubeten.  Dieser  Vorwurf  aber  ist  der  Grund,  warum  Paulus  das  Thema 
überhaupt  aufgreift.  Er  will  ja  in  den  ersten  Kapiteln  des  Röm.  zeigen,  daß 
die  ganze  Menschheit  unter  Gottes  Zorn  stehe  und  zwar  dieses  rechtens. 
Seinen  Beweis  beginnt  er  bei  den  Heiden  und  ihrer  falschen  Gottesverehrung. 
Daß  diese  ihre  Schuld  sei,  dafür  ist  ihm  der  Hinweis  auf  die  natürliche 
Theologie  gerade  recht.  Man  wird  also  nicht  sagen  können,  daß  Paulus  mit 
dem  Gedanken  andere  als  polemische  Absichten  verfolgt  habe. 

Sehr  viel  positiver  dagegen  gibt  sich  ein  anderes  Zeugnis  des  Apostels. 
Mehrfach  nimmt  er  die  stoische  Pan-  oder  Allmachtsformel  auf,  so  gleich 
wieder  in  Röm.  xi.  36  :  ‘  Denn  aus  ihm  (Gott)  und  durch  ihn  und  auf  ihn  hin  ist 
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das  All  geschaffen’.  Das  hätte  so  auch  ein  Philosoph  sagen  können.  In  seinem 
Munde  würde  der  Satz  pantheistisch  klingen  :  die  Welt  aus  Gott  hervorgehend 
und  ganz  von  ihm  durchdrungen  und  schließlich  in  ihm  ruhend.  Gott  und 
Welt  sind  letzten  Endes  eines.  Aber  so  meint  es  Paulus  gar  nicht.  Er  denkt 
an  keine  naturhafte  Beziehung  zwischen  Mensch  und  Gott,  auf  der  er  eine 
Erkenntnis  von  Gottes  Wesen  rational  aufbauen  könnte.  Bei  ihm  steht  der 
Satz  in  einem  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhang,  der  Erörterung  von  Israels 
Schicksal  in  der  Heilsgeschichte.  Dieses  Schicksal  aber  beruht  auf  keiner 
natürlichen  Verwandtschaft,  sondern  auf  der  freien  Wahl  Gottes,  auf  seinem 
grundlosen  Willen.  Wenn  Paulus  also  hier  einen  stoischen  Ausdruck  auf¬ 
greift,  so  deswegen,  weil  er  mit  ihm  das  schlechthin  Übermächtige  Gottes, 
seine  absolute  Allmacht  aussagen  möchte.  Diese  Allmacht  entzieht  sich  aber 
der  vernünftigen  Betrachtung,  sie  ist  unberechenbar.  Und  so  ist  es  gar  kein 
Zufall,  daß  Paulus  der  Panformel  das  Jesajawort  vorausschickt:  ‘Wer  hat  des 
Herren  Sinn  erkannt,  oder  wer  saß  in  seinem  Rat?’  Antwort:  niemand!  Gott 
verwirft  die  Völker  und  zieht  sie  wiederum  zu  sich.  Auch  Israel,  das 
auserwählte  Volk,  hat  keine  Sicherungen  gegen  solche  potentia  absoluta  der 
göttlichen  Herrschaft. 

Noch  näher  geht  uns  die  zweite  Anwendung  der  Panformel  durch  Paulus 
an:  I  Kor.  viii.  6.  Er  warnt  hier  seine  Gemeinde  davor,  das  Essen  bei  heid¬ 
nischen  Opferschmäusen  für  ein  Adiaphoron  zu  halten.  Ihr  habt  zwar 
gmndsätzlich  recht,  ‘denn  für  uns  ist  in  der  Tat  der  eine  Gott  der  Vater,  aus 
dem  das  All  kommt  und  auf  den  hin  wir  sind  ’.  Aber  es  gibt  Menschen,  sogar 
in  der  Gemeinde,  die  noch  kein  so  sicheres  Wissen  von  Gott  haben  (u.  7  a). 
Für  sie  bedeuten  die  heidnischen  Götter  noch  etwas,  sie  sind  ihnen  eine 
unheimliche  Wirklichkeit  (vv.  5  a  und  7  b).  Ja,  Paulus  kommt  ihnen  entgegen 
mit  dem  Zugeständnis:  ‘Wie  es  denn  viele  Götter  und  viele  Herren  gibt!’ 
(v.  5).  Eine  merkwürdige  Aussage  für  einen  Mann,  der  soeben  mit  Nachdruck 
sich  zum  Monotheismus  bekannt  hat.  Aber  sie  wird  wohl  verständlich  auf 
dem  Hintergrund  des  alten  Testaments.  Wo  die  Beziehung  zu  Gott  als  dem 
lebendigen  Gegenüber  aufgegeben  ist,  wo  der  Mensch  aus  der  Haltung  der 
gehorsamen  Hingabe  an  den  Herrn  heraustritt,  da  verliert  die  Welt  ihren 
Glanz.  Sie  wird  zum  Schauplatz  unheimlicher  Mächte,  sie  erweist  sich  als 
von  Dämonen  beherrscht.  In  diesem  Sinne  spricht  Paulus  hier  von  den  vielen 
Göttern  und  den  vielen  Herren.  Auch  anderwärts  begegnen  wir  ihnen  bei 
Paulus  unter  wechselnden  Namen,^  und  es  zeigt  sich,  daß  Paulus  in  dem 
spätjüdisch-antiken  Weltbild  wurzelt,  in  welchem  Dämonen  und  personifi¬ 
zierte  Naturkräfte  ihr  Wesen  haben.  Aber  für  Paulus  ist  diese  ganze  himm¬ 
lisch-irdische  Geisterschar  eine  überwundene  Schattenwelt;  denn,  so  heißt  es 


*  Dämonen:  I  Kor.  x.  20;  die  Archonten  dieses  Äons:  I  Kor.  ii.  6;  die  Elemente  der  Welt:  Gal.  iv. 
3>  9i  Herrschaften,  Mächte  und  Kräfte:  I  Kor.  xv.  24.  Vgl.  weiterhin  Rom.  viii.  38  f.,  wo  u.a.  auch 
die  Engel  erwähnt  werden.  Von  diesen  ist  öfter  die  Rede:  I  Kor.  iv.  9;  xiii.  i  ;  xv.  40;  II  Kor.  xi.  14; 
Gal.  i.  8;  iv.  14. 
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I  Kor.  viii.  6,  ‘für  uns  ist  der  eine  Gott  der  Vater,  aus  dem  das  All  stammt 
und  auf  den  hin  wir  sind,  und  der  eine  Herr  Jesus  Christus,  durch  den  das 
All  ist  und  wir  durch  ihn’.  Das  heißt  also:  für  den  Glaubenden  sind  auch 
Dämonen  und  Naturkräfte  keine  selbständigen  Mächte,  sondern  unterstehen 

dem  Willen  des  Schöpfers.  Die  stoische  Panformel  dient  wiederum  dazu,  um 

die  AUmacht  CJottes  auszudrücken — und  zwar  in  einem  durchaus  kämpferi¬ 
schen  Sinne— diesmal  nicht  in  der  Geschichte,  sondern  in  der  Welt  der 

Natur. 

Aber  trotzdem  haftet  diesen  Kräften  etwas  Unheimliches  bleibend  an.  Sic 

gehören  nun  einmal  zur  Schöpfung,  die  durch  Adams  Fall  selbst  gefallen  ist, 
und  von  der  Paulus  weiß,  daß  seitdem  ein  sehnendes  Seufzen  durch  sie 
hindurchgeht  in  der  Hoffnung  auf  künftige  Befreiung  von  dem  Zwang  der 
Vergänglichkeit  (Röm.  viii.  19  ff.). 

Auf  der  Grenze  zwischen  Paulus  und  der  nachapostolischen  Zeit  steht  als 

eine  Art  Wegscheide  die  Areopagrede.  Der  Verfasser  der  Apostelgeschichte, 
Lukas,  läßt  sie  den  Af>ostel  vor  den  Philosophen  in  Athen  vortragen.  Ihr 
Inhalt  und  ihr  geistiger  Ort  ist  in  den  letzten  fünfzehn  Jahren  wieder 
lebhaft  erörtert  worden,  und  es  scheint,  als  ob  diese  Diskussion  noch  weiter 
gehen  wird.^  Es  ist  die  Frage  nach  dem  Grad  der  Christlichkeit  dieser  Rede, 
die  die  Forschung  nicht  zur  Ruhe  kommen  läßt.  Hinter  ihr  steht  noch  immer 
die  weitere  Frage,  ob  Lukas  die  Rede  des  Paulus  treu  wiedergibt  oder 
ob  er  aus  Eigenem  schöpft.  In  unserem  Zusammenhang  brauchen  uns  diese 
Probleme  nicht  zu  beschäftigen.  Uns  geht  vielmehr  nur  der  V ers  Apg.  xvii.  26 
an.  ‘  (Gott)  ließ  von  einem  Menschen  her  das  ganze  Geschlecht  der  Men¬ 
schen  wohnen  auf  der  ganzen  Fläche  der  Erde,  wobei  er  verordnete  Zeiten 
festsetzte  und  die  (sicheren)  Grenzen  ihres  Wohnens,  damit  sie  Gott  suchen 

*  Ich  erwähne  hier  nur  die  seit  meinem  Au&atz  in  den  NeuUstammÜichm  Studim  fier  R.  Bultmam 
1954  erschienene  Literatur.  Außer  dem  wertvollen  Kommentar  zur  Apostelgeschichte  von  Emst 
Haenchen  (Göttingen  1955),  ist  zunächst  zu  nennen  das  wichtige,  alle  Probleme  sorgfältig  erör- 
teradc  Buch  von  Bertil  Gärtner,  The  Areopagus  Speech  and  Natural  Revelation  (Uppsala,  1955)  (=Acta 
Sem.  Neotest.  Upps.  Nr.  21).  G.  bemüht  sich,  den  unphilosophischen  und  d.h.  biblischen  Charakter 
der  Areopagrede  zu  verteidigen.  Wo  sich  griechischer  Einfluß  nicht  leugnen  läßt,  handele  es  sich  um 
missionarische  Anpassung.  Im  Hintergründe  des  Buches  steht  der  Wunsch,  die  Rede  als  paulinisch 
zu  erweisen.  Ich  werde  mich  mit  ihm  an  anderer  Stelle  ausführlicher  auseinandersetzen.  Wolfgang 
Nauck,  ‘Die  Tradition  und  Komposition  der  Areopagrede’,  .^.TA.IT.  un  (1956),  S.  11-52.  Diese 
auf  knappem  Raum  inhsdtreiche  Studie  stützt  meine  Beobachtimg  zu  Apg.  xvii.  26,  wonach  der  Ven 
in  alttestamendich-jüdische  Tradition  gehört,  durch  weiteres  Material  und  kann  darüber  hinaus 
durch  umsichtige  Beiziehung  der  jüdisch-hellenistischen  Literatur  für  Luksss  die  selbständige 
‘Verarbeitung  von  Motiven  der  jüdisch-hellenistischen  Missionspredigt  nicht  nur  in  einem  Teil  der 
Rede,  sondern  durchgängig  von  vo.  24-31  ’  wahrscheinlich  machen.  Außerdem  bringt  sie  ein  neues 
Argtunent  in  dem  Streit  tun  die  paulinischc  Autorschsdt  bei,  indem  sie  zeigt,  dsdl  Paulus  zu  einem 
smderen  Typus  der  jüdischen  Missionspredigt  zu  zählen  ist  süs  ihn  die  Areopagrede  vertritt.  Hilde¬ 
brecht  Hommel,  ‘Neue  Forschungen  zur  Areopagrede  Acta  17’,  Bd.  xlvi  (1955),  S.  145- 

78.  Der  AuBatz  ist  gleichzeitig  mit  dem  von  Nauck  geschrieben  worden,  so  daß  beide  Verfasser  nicht 
aufeinimder  Rücksicht  nehmen  können.  Er  bietet  außer  einem  kritischen  Forschungsbericht  einen 
eigenen  Beitrag  zu  dem  ganzen  Problem,  der  den  Naucksrhen  vorzüglich  ergänzt.  Hommd 
betont,  indem  er  eine  hellenistisch-jüdische  Vorlage  für  Luktu  annimmt,  wieder  die  von  Nauck 
nicht  bestrittenen  griechischen  Einflüsse  auf  die  Areopagrede.  Er  kann  als  letzte  Quelle  für  sie 
Poseidonios  sehr  viel  sicherer  aufzeigen,  als  dies  bisher  geschehen  war.  Dabei  ergibt  sich,  daß  wir 
mit  xvii.  28  Iv  oCrr^i  yöp  j^tav  aot  KivoOwiOa  Kod  loiiiv  bis  zum  platonischen  Timäus  zurückkonunen. 
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sollten.’^  Der  Vers  beschreibt  in  knapper  thematischer  Formulierung  die 
Offenbarung  Gottes  in  den  Schöpfungswerken.  Hervorgehoben  werden  die 
zwei  alles  irdische  Leben  bedingenden  Fakten  der  Jahreszeiten  und  der 

Grenzen  der  Erde  gegen  das  Meer.  Die  ‘verordneten  Zeiten’  enthalten  eine 
Anspielung  auf  den  bereits  einmal  zitierten  Vers  Gen.  i.  14:  ‘Und  Gott 

sprach:  es  sollen  Lichter  werden  an  der  Feste  des  Himmels,  Tag  und  Nacht 
zu  scheiden,  und  sie  sollen  als  Zeichen  dienen  und  zur  Bestimmung  von 

Zeiten,  Tagen  und  Jahren.’  Ich  bemerke,  daß  das  Wort  ftir  ‘Zeiten’ 

(Kaipol)  in  der  LXX  und  in  der  Areopagrede,  übrigens  auch  in  ihrer  Parallele 

in  der  Lystrarede  (Apg.  xiv.  17),  das  gleiche  ist  und  daß  es  in  der  Koine  für 
das  klassische  cbpai  begegnet.  Wenn  der  Areopagp-edner  von  ‘verordneten 
Zeiten’  spricht,  so  meint  er  diesen  Befehl  Gottes  beim  Schöpfungswerk. 
Und  wenn  er  von  den  sicheren  Grenzen  des  Wohnens  spricht,  so  meint  er  die 

Versammlung  der  Wasser  bei  der  Schöpfung  an  einem  Ort  auf  den  Befehl 

Gottes  hin,  ‘daß  das  Trockene  sichtbar  werde’  (Gen.  i.  9). 

Es  ergibt  sich  mithin,  daß  v.  26  der  Areopagrede  in  gut  alttestamentlicher 
Tradition  steht  und  wir  hier  schwerlich  von  einem  èXAr|vl3e»v  des  Redners 
sprechen  dürfen.  Aber  freilich,  er  stellt  den  Gedanken  von  der  Offenbarung 
Gottes  durch  seine  Werke  in  den  Dienst  eines  andern  Gedankens:  ‘damit  sie 

Gott  suchen  sollten’.  Hier  scheint  mir  nun  M.  Dibelius  unwideilegbar 
gezeigt  zu  haben,  daß  dieses  Suchen  Gottes  in  der  Areopagrede  nichts  mit 
dem  alttestamentlichen  Suchen  zu  tun  hat.  Im  A.T.  ist  damit  gemeint  die 
Wendung  des  Willens  vom  Ungehorsam  zum  Gehorsam  gegen  Gott.  In  der 
Areopagrede  handelt  es  sich  um  einen  intellektuellen  Akt.  Man  soll  Gott, 
von  dem  man  noch  nichts  Genaues  weiß,  erkennen,  indem  man  aus  der 
fürsorglichen  Einrichtung  der  Welt  Schlüsse  auf  einen  gütigen  Urheber 
zieht.  Das  ist  nicht  alttestamentlich,  sondern  das  ist  natürliche  Theologie, 
und  an  dieser  Stelle  muß  man  von  einem  äXArivfseiv  des  Redners  sprechen. 

Aber  zurück  zu  den  Begriffen  der  Jahreszeiten  und  der  Meeresbegrenzung. 
Die  fortdauernde  Geltung  beider  Naturerscheinungen  als  Offenbarung  der 
göttlichen  Weltregierung  läßt  sich  einzeln  an  einer  Fülle  alttestamentlicher 

dcMcn  Kenntnis  aber  der  Vorlage  der  Areopagrede  durch  Poseidonios  vermittelt  worden  ist. 
Paulinische  Herkunft  der  Rede  wird  von  H.  ab^ewiesen.  Abbé  Marc  Belage,  ‘Résonances  grecques 
dans  le  discours  de  saint  Paul  à  Athènes’,  in  Bull,  de  l' Assoc.  G.  Budé  rv,  3  (Oct.  1956),  S.  49-^, 
versucht  der  Verfasserfrage  dadurch  gerecht  zu  werden,  daß  er  Paulus  für  einen  guten  Kenner  der 
griechischen  Philosophie  erklärt,  aber  Lukas  eine  bei  aller  Treue  doch  starke  formale  Mitwirkung 
bei  der  Wiedergabe  der  Rede  zugesteht:  ‘L’un  est  le  génie  torrentueux  qui  se  répand,  l’autre  le  lit 
qui  le  contient  et  lui  donne  sa  forme.  À  tous  les  deux  ils  font  un  fleuve’  (S.  69).  ENe  Forschung  seit 
Ed.  Norden  wird  vom  Verfasser  nicht  berücksichtig^.  Ich  verdanke  die  Kenntnis  des  Aufsatzes 
emem  freundlichen  Hinweis  von  Hildebr.  Hommel. 

*  Sowohl  Haenchen  (S.  463),  wie  Hommel  (S.  161),  Nauck  (S.  ai)  und  Gärtner  (S.  153)  über- 
Ktzen  sämtlich  mit  M.  Dibelius,  Aufsätze  zur  Apostelgeschichte  (Göttingen,  1953),  S.  36:  ‘Und  er  schuf 
aus  einem  einzigen  das  ganze  Geschlecht  der  Menschen,  daß  sie  wohnen  sollten  auf  der  ganzen 
Fläche  der  Erde.’  Die  für  hrofqofv  im  Sinne  einer  Wiedergabe  des  hebräischen  bara'  angeführten 
Gründe  sind  gewichtig,  und  ich  bitte  es  mir  nicht  als  Eigensinn  anzurechnen,  wenn  ich  bei  meiner  in 
den  Bultmannstudien,  S.  an,  Anm.  13  niedergelegten  Auflassung,  bessere  Einsicht  Vorbehalten, 
einstweilen  verbleibe. 
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Beispiele  erhärten.  In  so  enger  Verbindung,  wie  in  der  Areopagrede,  begeg¬ 
nen  sie  meines  Wissens  nur  zweimal  :  Jer.  xxxviii.  36  (LXX  =  xxxi.  35  M.T.)  ; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  16  f,  Zugegeben,  daß  zwei  Zeugnisse  bei  einem  so  dicken  Buch 
wie  dem  alten  Testament  nicht  gerade  viel  sind.  Aber  hier  ist  nun  festzustcl- 
len,  daß  unser  Doppelmotiv  in  enger  Koppelung  durchaus  zu  Hause  ist  in  der 
späteren  jüdischen  und  von  daher  in  der  frühchristlichen  Literatur.^ 

Das  Interesse  des  späteren  Judentums  für  die  Charakteristik  der  Macht¬ 
fülle  Gottes  durch  unser  Doppelmotiv  scheint  mir  nun  auch  monumental 
bezeugt  zu  sein.  Obwohl  ich  diese  These  schon  vertreten  habe,  möchte  ich 
sie  heute  nach  dem  Vorliegen  neuester  Veröffentlichungen  und  nach 
freundlicher  Beratung  durch  Vertreter  der  Archäologie  noch  einmal  nach¬ 
drücklicher  begründen.* 

Im  Tempel  zu  Jerusalem,  genauer  im  Vorraum  zum  Allerheiligsten,  befand 
sich  neben  dem  Rauchopferaltar  und  dem  Schaubrottisch  der  siebenarmige 
Leuchter,  die  ‘Menora’.  Nur  seine  letzte  Gestalt  geht  uns  hier  an.  In  dem 
nationalen  Aufschwung  des  Befreiungskrieges  gegen  Antiochus  IV.  soll  Judas 
Makkabäus  die  Menora  nach  ihrer  Zerstörung  durch  den  syrischen  König  in 
Gold  haben  arbeiten  lassen.  Sie  stand  auch  im  herodianischen  Tempel  und 
ist  bei  der  Eroberung  Jerusalems  70  n.Chr.  eine  Beute  der  Römer  geworden.* 
Titus  führte  den  Leuchter  mit  andern  Tempelgeräten  in  seinem  Triumphzug 
auf,  wie  wir  aus  der  Schilderung  eines  Augenzeugen,  des  Josephus,  wissen. 
Nicht  nur  das,  wir  haben  sogar  die  Abbildung  auf  dem  Bogen  des  Titus, 
den  Domitian  seinem  kaiserlichen  Bruder  nach  dessen  Tode,  also  nach  81, 
errichten  ließ.  Dem  römischen  Künstler  dürften  für  seine  Darstellung  der 
Beutestücke  wohl  noch  die  Originale  zur  Verfügung  gestanden  haben. 

Der  Titusbogen  auf  dem  Forum  war  im  Mittelalter  Teil  einer  riesigen 
Familienburg  der  Frangipani,  die  auch  das  Kolosseum  miteinbezogen  hatte. 
Daher  rühren  die  schweren  Schäden  sowohl  am  Bogen  selbst  wie  auch  beson¬ 
ders  an  den  Reliefs.  Wir  sehen  (vgl.  Abb.  i),*  wie  die  römischen  Soldaten 
den  siebenarmigen  Leuchter  auf  ihren  Schultern  im  Triumph  aufführen. 
Der  Vergleich  mit  den  Trägem  zeigt  die  beträchtliche  Größe  des  Gerätes. 

^  Ich  verweise  auf  das  in  meinem  oben  genannten  Aufsatz  gesammelte  Material  und  dessen  Ergänz¬ 
ung  durch  W.  Nauck  (o.  S.  100  Anm.  i),  S.  1 7.  Vgl.  hier  auch  die  Bemerkung  von  G.  Lindeskog,  dk 
o.  S.  96,  Anm.  i  wiederg^eben  wurde. 

*  Mein  Dank  gilt  meinen  Tübinger  Kollegen  Herrn  Bemh.  Schweitzer  und  besonders  Herrn 
Heinz  Luschey.  Ich  verdanke  ihnen  die  Hinweise  auf  die  Parallelen  in  der  griechischen  Kunst 
und  mannigfache  Erklärungen  zu  diesen. 

*  Siehe  Erwin  R.  Goodenough,  Jewish  Symbols  in  the  Greco-Roman  Period,  Bd.  iv  (New  York,  1954)1 
(  =  Bollingen  Series  xxxvn),  S.  72  ff.  Dort  auch  Hinweise  auf  die  Literatur.  Weiteres  bei  André 
Parrot,  Le  Temple  de  Jémsaletn  (Neuchâtel,  1954).  Im  übrigen  ist  eine  Publikation  der  Reliefs  auf 
dem  Titusbogen  und  ihre  archäologische  Interpretation  zu  vermissen.  Die  hier  vertretene  Unter¬ 
scheidung  des  Leuchters  und  seiner  Basis,  die  ich  Herrn  Luschey  verdanke,  weiter  auszubauen, 
schiene  mir  eine  reizvolle  Aufgabe.  Zur  Deutung  der  Reliefs  im  allgemeinen  s.  Ferd.  Noack, 
Triumph  u.  Triumphbogen  (a=  Vorträge  der  Bibliothek  Warburg,  Leipzig,  1925/26),  S.  147  fr.,  195! 
Ludw.  Curtius,  Das  antike  Rom  (Wien,  1944*),  Leo  Bruhns,  Die  Kunst  der  Stadt  Rom  (Wien,  1951)1 
S.  58  ff.;  Carl  Schneider,  Geistesgeschichte  des  antiken  Christentums  (München,  1954),  Bd.  i,  13;  n,  I3^- 

*  Die  Reproduktion  nach  einem  Originalphoto  (Nr.  5840  b)  von  Alinari  in  Florenz. 
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Abb.  4.  Kclos  vom  Didymaion  bei  Milet. 


.\bb.  5.  Jonasszene  aus  der  Kallistkatakumbc  in  Rom. 


.\bb.  6.  .Xpsismosaik  aus  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 
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Sein  Material  war  offenbar  Metall  und  seine  sieben  Arme  trugen  mit 
öl  gespeiste  Lampen,  wie  aus  anderen  Abbildungen  hervorgeht.  Die 
Menora  ist  zweiteilig,  oben  der  eigentliche  Leuchter,  unten  der  zweistufige 
Sockel  aus  einem  Material,  das  vermutlich  nicht  Metall  war.  Er  war  okto- 
gonal,  je  zwei  Felder  verlaufen  in  der  Blickrichtung,  und  den  drei  Feldern 
auf  der  Vorderseite  entsprechen  drei  rückwärtige.  Der  Leuchter  war  reich 
ornamentiert.  Die  Arme  zeigen  ringförmige  Wülste,  und  der  Fuß  ist  mit 
einem  Kranz  von  lappig  herunterhängenden  Blättern  verziert,  so  daß  die 
Form  eines  umgekehrten  Kelches  entsteht.  Diese  Stilform  ist  orientalisch. 
Herr  Matz  verglich  sie  mit  der  der  Füße  an  der  hellenistischen  Klinê.^  Wir 
würden  so  auf  die  syrisch-seleukidische  und  letztlich  auf  die  achämenidische 
Kunst  zurückgeführt.  Herr  Luschey  möchte  mehr  in  dem  durch  den 
Gegenstand  gegebenen  kultischen  Bereich  bleiben.  Er  verweist  auf  Leuchter 
und  Räuchergeräte  aus  Megiddo,  womit  wir  die  Stiltradition  bis  ins  frühe 
erste  Jahrtausend  verfolgen  würden.*  Der  eigentliche  Leuchter  steht  also 
jedenfalls  in  orientalischer  Tradition. 

Im  Gegensatz  dazu  dürfte  der  Sockel  hellenistischer  Herkunft  sein.  Man 
sieht  auf  seinen  einzelnen  Feldern  folgendes:  Im  Mittelfeld  oben  zwei 
Adler,  die  zueinandergewandt  eine  Girlande  in  ihren  Schnäbeln  halten. 
Dies  ist  ein  häufiges  Motiv  aus  hellenistisch-römischer  Zeit  und  Ausdruck 
königlicher  Macht  und  Hoheit  (vgl.  Abb.  2).*  Auf  den  weiteren  Feldern  sind 
Seeungeheuer,  sogenannte  von  verschiedener  Art  zu  sehen.  Zunächst 
das  untere  Mittelfeld.  Man  sieht  einen  Drachen  mit  langem,  dünnem  und 
gewundenem  Hals.  Der  Kopf  wirkt  mit  Maul  und  vorgestülpten  Ohren 
dreiteilig  und  wie  das  Gegenstück  zu  dem  in  drei  Flossen  endenden  Schwanz.* 
Auch  dieser  Schwanz  dreht  sich  in  starken  Windungen  und  wird  zusehends 
dünner.  Der  plumpe  gedrungene  Leib  wird  unterhalb  der  Brust  durch  zwei 

*  Siehe  Ntutestam.  Studien  für  R.  Bultmann,  S.  318,  Anm.  2g. 

'  Nach  der  Datierung  von  Paul  Wolters  bei  Anton  Springer,  Die  Kunst  des  Altertums  (Leipzig, 
1933*'),  S.  84  zu  Abb.  195.  Doch  ist  dieser  Ansatz  nicht  unwidersprochen  geblieben:  s.  Hugo 
GreOmann,  Altorientalische  Bilder  jzum  A.T.  (Berlin,  1927*),  S.  134  zu  Abb.  467  mit  Hinweis  auf  K. 
Wigand  u.  K.  Galling,  die  an  das  5.  Jahrhundert  und  persischen  Einfluß  denken.  Die  Entscheidung 
über  die  Datierung  hängt  davon  ab,  ob  man  die  Menora  iiir  eine  Neuschöpfung  der  nachexilischen 
Tempelerbauer  halten  muß.  Dies  hat  viel  für  sich,  da  keine  Nachrichten  über  den  Siebenarmigen 
Leuchter  für  die  ältere  Zeit  vorliegen.  Die  Beschreibung  Ex.  xxv.  31-40  gehört  der  Priesterschrift 
und  damit  dem  5.  Jh.  an.  Dann  wären  ang^chts  der  damals  vorherrschenden  babylonisch-persi¬ 
schen  Einflüsse  astronomische  Bezüge  schon  für  die  Konzeption  der  Menora  möglich. 

*  Zur  Verdeutlichung  gebe  ich  auf  Abb.  2  ein  Beispiel  vom  Gebälk  des  Propylons  des  Athena- 
Bezirks  in  Pergsunon  (2.  Jh.  v.C.)  aus  dem  Photoarchiv  des  Archäol.  Instituts  in  Tübingen  nach 
Altertümer  0.  Pergamon,  Bd.  n,  Taf.  30.  Man  sieht  die  zwei  Adler,  die  sich  mit  gelüfteten  Hügeln 
gegenüber  sitzen  und  in  ihren  Schnäbeln  eine  Girlande  aus  Eichenlaub  halten.  Diese  ist  über  ein 
Stierhaupt  gelegt  und  verläuft  dadurch  in  zwei  Bögen.  Der  Stier  ist  durch  die  herunterhängenden 
Opferbinden  ab  Opfertier  gekennzeichnet.  Im  Bogen  links  die  Eule,  der  Vogel  der  Athena,  im 
Bogen  rechts  eine  Opferschale.  Diese  Attribute  des  Götterkultes  fehlen  selbstverständlich  auf  dem 
Relief  der  Menora. 

*  Die  Schwanzflossen  sind  kaum  zu  erkennen.  Dies  liegt  nicht  an  einer  Beschädigung,  vielmehr 
war  dem  Künstler  die  Ausarbeitung  dieser  Partie  wegen  des  vor  ihr  befindlichen  (jetzt  abgebroche¬ 
nen)  Kopfes  des  römischen  Soldaten  unmöglich.  Dies  gUt  auch  für  das  rechte  tmtere  Feld  des  Sockeb, 
wo  die  zwei  Këtê  nur  g^ade  angedeutet  sind. 
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gebogene  Füße  oder  Flossen  gestützt.  Auf  den  Seitenfeldem  sind  ähnliche 
Ki'i'TT)  zu  sehen,  teils  einzeln,  teils  paarweise.  Der  Künstler  variiert  das 
Thema,  indem  er  bald  Seelöwen  (erkennbar  an  dem  gedrungenen  Hals), 
bald  Seepferde,  deren  Charakteristikum  der  langgestreckte  Kopf  ist,  abbildet. 
Solche  Ki^TT)  sind  ein  beliebtes  Motiv  der  griechischen  und  hellenistischen 
Kunst  gewesen  (vgl.  Abb.  3,  4).^  Über  seinen  Sinngehalt  wird  sich  nicht  im 
allgemeinen  urteilen  lassen,  sondern  es  mußjvon  Fall  zu  Fall  geprüft  werden, 
ob  es  sich  lediglich  um  eine  ornamentale  Verwendung  oder  eine  tiefere 
Symbolik  handelt. 

Fragen  wir  nach  dem  Sinngehalt  der  ki^tt)  an  unserm  siebenarmigcn 
Leuchter,  so  müssen  wir  den  oben  fallengelassenen  Faden  wieder  aufgreifen. 
Das  Judentum  in  hellenistisch-frühchristlicher  Zeit  verwendet,  wie  wir 
sahen,  bei  der  Beschreibung  der  Machtfülle  Gottes  das  Doppelmotiv  der 
Jahreszeiten  und  der  Grenzen  des  Meeres. 

Die  Menora  im  Jerusalemer  Tempel  wird  von  zwei  hellenistischen  Juden 
übereinsdmmend  symbolisch  gedeutet.  Philo  und  Josephus  sehen  unab¬ 
hängig  von  einander  in  den  sieben  Lampen  die  sieben  Planeten  und  verstehen 
sie  als  Hinweis  auf  die  göttliche  Ordnung  der  Himmelswelt.*  Von  den 
Seeungeheuem  schweigen  sie.  Ich  wage  es,  dieses  Schweigen  zu  brechen 
und  wegen  der  Koppelung  der  Motive  Jahreszeiten  (  =  Gestirne)  und 
Meerbegrenzung  im  Spätjudentum  auch  das  zweite  Motiv  auf  der  Menora 
wiederzufinden.  Stellen  ihre  sieben  Lampen  oben  die  durch  Gk)ttes  Befehl 
geordnete  Gestimwelt  vor,  so  deuten  die  Kfiiri  an  ihrer  Basis  unten  auf  die 
Bezwingung  des  Meeres  und  der  Tiefe.  Die  Kf|Tn  sind  Nachfahren  jenes  alten 
kosmogonischen  Mythos,  der  so  mannigfach  im  A.T.  nachklingt. 

Daß  die  Meerungeheuer  Repräsentanten  der  Unterwelt  sind,  läßt  sich 
noch  auf  einem  zweiten  monumentalen  Gebiet  deutlich  machen.  In  der 
altchristlichen  Sepulkralkunst,  in  den  Katakomben  als  Schmuck  an  den 
Wänden  und  plastisch  in  den  Reliefs  der  Sarkophage,  begegnet  als  sehr 
häufiges  Thema  die  Jonasgeschichte  (vgl.  Abb.  5)®.  Das  gezeigte  Beispiel  ist 
eine  Freskomalerei  wohl  schon  des  dritten  Jahrhunderts  aus  der  Katakombe 


‘  Siehe  Abb.  3,  4.  Die  Beispiele  stammen  von  Säulenbasen  im  Apollotempel  von  Didyma  (um 
300  V.C.),  deren  polygonaile  Form  eine  weitere  Analogie  zum  Sockel  der  Menora  ist.  Man  sieht 
auf  Abb.  3  ein  Meerungeheuer,  das  ein  genaues  Gegenstück  zu  dem  auf  dem  unteren  Mittelfeld  der 
Menora  abgibt.  Der  zurückgebogene  Hals  und  Ko]^,  der  geringelte  Schwanz,  der  plumpe  Leib 
mit  den  in  Flossen  auslaufenden  Beinen  sind  bei  beiden  zu  finden  und  beweisen,  daß  hier  ein  festes 
Schema  handwerklicher  Arbeit  voiiiegt.  £Me  graziöse  Nereide,  die  auf  dem  Kètos  von  Didyma 
reitet,  fehlt  natürlich  auf  seinem  jüdischen  Gegenstück.  Abb.  4  zeigt  einen  Seelöwen,  einen  nahen 
Verwandten  der  beiden  Wesen  auf  den  oberen  Seitenfeldem  der  Menora.  Den  Basen  der  Säulen 
mit  den  Ungeheuern  der  Tiefe  entsprechen  in  der  Höhe  an  den  Kapitälen  die  Symbole  der  lichten 
apollinischen  Welt  (Hinweis  von  Herrn  Luschey).  Die  Abbildungen  nach  Photos  des  ArchäoL 
Instituts  Tübingen  aus  Th.  Wiegand,  Ditfyma,  i  (Berlin,  1941),  Taf.  155  und  158. 

*  Philo,  Qfds  rtr.  lüv.  fur.  221-5;  tu.  50.  5  ff.  Cohn-Wendland;  De  vita  Mosis,  n.  102-3:  iv.  224. 
12  ff.  C.-W.  Josephus,  Bell.  v.  5.  5:  vi.  464.  3  ff.  Niese;  Antig.  in.  6.  7: 1. 187.1 1  ff.  N.;  ra.  7.  7: 1. 195- 
6  f.  N.  Vgl.  dazu  E.  R.  Goodenough  Bd.  4,  S.  82  ff. 

*  Die  Abbildung  verdanke  ich  dem  Photoarchiv  der  Erzabtei  Beuron,  Württemberg/ HohenzoUem, 
nach  Jos.  W'ilpert,  Die  Malereien  der  Katakomben  Roms  (1903),  Bd.  11,  Taf.  26. 
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des  Kallist  in  Rom.  Wir  sehen  ein  kI^tos,  und  die  Malerei  veranschaulicht 
noch  einmal  deutlich,  was  das  geschundene  Relief  im  Titusbogen  aussagen 
will.  Der  lange,  dünne  Hals  mit  dem  durch  die  großen  Ohren  charakterisier* 
ten  Kopf  des  Fabeltieres,  der  gedrungene  plumpe  Leib,  aus  dem  zwei  kurze, 
in  Flossen  oder  Krallen  endende  Vorderfuße  hervorwachsen.  Schließlich 
der  in  vielen  Voluten  sich  windende  Schwanz,  der  in  einer  dreigeteilten 
Flosse  ausläuft.  Das  Kf^Tos  hat  in  der  Jonasgeschichte  die  Aufgabe,  den  aus 
dem  Schiff  geworfenen  Propheten  zu  verschlingen,  ihn  drei  Tage  und  drei 
Nächte  in  seinem  Bauch  herumzutragen  und  ihn  dann  wieder  ans  Land  zu 
speien  (diese  letzte  Szene  veranschaulicht  unsere  Abbildung).^ 

Die  Jonasgeschichte  spielt  schon  in  den  Evangelien  eine  Rolle.  Jesus 
antwortet  auf  die  Zeichenforderung  der  Pharisäer  :  ‘  es  wird  euch  kein  Zeichen 
gegeben  werden,  denn  nur  das  Zeichen  des  Propheten  Jona’  (Matt.  xii.  39). 
Er  meint  damit,  daß  kein  Zeichen  gegeben  werde.  Genauso  wie  die  Niniviten 
sich  auf  die  Predigt  des  Jonas  hin  bekehrten,  so  sollen  auch  die  Hörer  der 
Predigt  Jesu  sich  bekehren,  und  das  ohne  Zeichen.  Schon  Matthäus  oder  die 
ihm  vorausliegende  Überlieferung  gibt  die  Geschichte  mit  einem  charakteri¬ 
stischen  Zusatz  weiter:  ‘Denn  wie  Jonas  drei  Tage  und  drei  Nächte  im 
Bauch  des  Meerungeheuers  (Kf^Tos)  war,  so  wird  der  Sohn  des  Menschen  drei 
Tage  und  drei  Nächte  im  Schoß  der  Erde  sein.’  Hier  ist  also  doch  ein 
2Wchen  angekündigt.  Die  Jonasgeschichte  wird  zur  Prophetie  auf  Jesu 
Grabesruhe.  Wie  kann  der  Aufenthalt  im  Bauch  eines  Tieres  einen  solchen 
Sinn  gewinnen?  Müssen  wir  an  einen  bloßen  und  uns  Heutigen  dann  reich¬ 
lich  fremdartigen  Vergleich  denken?  Er  würde  noch  dazu  mit  den  drei  Tagen 
und  Nächten  bekanntlich  zu  recht  schwierigen  Ausgleichsversuchen  mit  der 
überlieferten  Dauer  der  Grabesruhe  führen.  Offenbar  ist  das  kt^toç  der 
Schlüssel  dieses  Geheimnisses.  Es  ist  der  Repräsentant  der  Unterwelt  und  des 
Todes.  Es  ist  wieder  das  mythische  Ungeheuer  aus  grauer  Vorzeit,  das  aber 
jetzt  mit  Jesus  seinen  Überwinder  in  sich  aufnimmt.  Matthäus  hat  seine 
allegorische  Auffassung  von  der  Bedeutung,  die  der  Aufenthalt  des  Jonas  im 
KÎjToç  hat,  aus  jüdischer  Tradition.  Das  beweist  die  überlieferte  Gestalt  des 
Jonasbuches.  Der  Psalm,  den  Jonas  im  Bauch  des  Ungeheuers  betet  (ii. 
3-10),  ist  nach  allgemeiner  Ansicht  die  Zutat  eines  späteren  Lesers.  Wenn 
dieser  den  Psalm  im  Munde  des  Jonas  passend  fand,  so  tat  er  dies  deshalb,  weil 
er  in  dem  KfjTos  das  Sinnbild  der  Unterwelt  {vv.  3  Ik  KOiXfos  ^5ou!,  7),  des 
Meeres  (v.  4)  und  der  Tiefe  (v.  6)  erblickte. 

'  £•  gibt  iiir  die  Jonasdarstcllungen  eine  merkwürdige  Parallele  aus  der  klassischen  griechischen 
Zeit;  eine  Duris-Schale  (5.  Jh.)  im  Vatikanischen  Museum  (  =  Emst  Pfuhl,  Maltrti  und  Zeichnung  der 
Grieehm  m,  1923,  Abb.  467).  Dargestellt  wird  Jason,  der  beim  Versuch,  dem  Drachen  das  Goldene 
Vlies  zu  rauben,  verschlungen  und  nun  wieder  ausgespien  wird.  Vor  dieser  Szene  steht  Athena,  die 
ihn  befreit,  mit  Eule,  Speer  und  Helm.  Das  Thema,  ‘Erlösung  vom  Ungeheuer’,  das  in  der  Argo¬ 
nautensage  nicht  literarich  belegt  ist,  tritt  in  andern  Sagenkreisen  häufig  und  aus  der  archaischen 
Zeit  bis  in  die  römische  Sepulkralkunst  (!)  fortwirkend  auf,  hat  also  auch  hier  eine  allegorische 
Anwendung  gründen:  s.  Frank  Brommer,  Die  Königstochter  und  das  Ungeheuere  Marburger  Winckel- 
niann-Progp"amm,  1955. 
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So  dürfte  angesichts  solcher  literarischen  Zeugnisse  die  frühchristliche 
Kunst  und  die  jüdisch-hellenistische,  von  der  jene  das  Jonaszeichen  über¬ 
nommen  hat,  mit  ihm  schwerlich  auf  rein  dekorative  Zwecke  ausgewiesen  sein, 
Matthäus  liefert  den  Beweis  dafür,  wie  man  in  der  Zeit  um  die  Zerstörung 
des  zweiten  Tempels  in  Palästina  über  Jonas  dachte.  Man  hat  sein  Schicksal 
als  Allegorie  der  Erlösung  aus  der  Todeswelt  verstanden.  Damit  rundet  sich 
das  Bild  soweit  ab,  daß  wir  auch  die  auf  der  Menora  in  einem  symboli¬ 
schen  Sinn  verstehen  dürfen.  Sie  stehen  für  die  Welt  der  Tiefe,  der  ÄßuCTaos. 
Aber  diese  Welt  in  aller  ihrer  potentiellen  Schrecklichkeit  ist  von  Gott 
gebändigt. 

Die  Menora  darf  als  sinnenfällige  Repräsentation  des  Gedankens  an  Gottes 
Allmacht  aufgefaßt  werden.  Sie  stellt  symbolisch  verhüllt  dar,  was  der  alte 
Gottestitel  Jahwe  Zebaoth  besagt.^  Die  LXX  übersetzt  diesen  Titel  weitaus 
am  häufigsten  mit  icOpios  TTOvTOKpörrcüp.  Dieser  Gedanke  an  das  die  Welt  in 
erhabener  Majestät  regierende  Herrentum  Glottes  wird  durch  die  Menora 
ausgedrückt.  Blicken  wir  noch  einmal  auf  den  Titusbogen  zurück,  so  gewinnt 
die  dargestellte  Szene  bei  dieser  Auffassung  besonderes  Leben,  Wenn  der 
Eroberer  Titus  dieses  Symbol  in  seinem  Triumph  aufführt,  um  es  im  Tempel 
Jupiters  auf  dem  Kapitol  niederzulegen,  so  handelt  es  sich  dabei  nicht  um  die 
Schaustellung  und  Thesaurierung  kostbarer  Kriegsbeute.  Vielmehr  wird 
durch  diese  Zeremonie  für  antikes  Empfinden  der  Sieg  Jupiters  über  Jahwe 
sinnfällig  veranschaulicht. 

Die  eben  vorgetragene  Deutimg  haftet  an  der  Menora  des  Tempels.  Darstel¬ 
lungen  siebenarmiger  Leuchter  gibt  es  in  der  spätantiken  jüdischen  Kunst  in  Fülle. 
Sie  begegnen  in  Synagogen,  in  Häusern,  auf  Geräten  und  an  Gräbern.*  Alle  diese 
Darstellungen  unterscheiden  sich  grundlegend  von  der  Menora  im  Tempel.  Die 
Zweiteiligkeit  des  Gerätes  ist  aufgegeben  ;  es  wird  nur  noch  der  eigentliche  Leuchter 
abgebildet,  nicht  dagegen  der  Sockel  mit  seinen  Reliefs.  Statt  seiner  hat  der 
Leuchter  einen  zumeist  dreiteiligen  Fuß.  Der  Sinn  des  Leuchter-Themas  dürfte  ein 
wechselnder  sein.  Ebenso  wie  das  Kreuz  im  Christentum  auf  den  Tod  Christi  oder 
auf  seine  Auferstehung  oder  auf  beides  zugleich  oder  auf  Christus  selbst  bezogen 
und  von  da  aus  weiterhin  als  Symbol  der  Auferstehungshoffnung  oder  einfach  auch 
als  Ausdruck  der  Christlichkeit  verstanden  werden  kann,  so  erhält  auch  der 
Leuchter  im  Judentiun  einen  vielfachen  Bedeutungsgehalt.  Von  dem  Zeichen  für 
den  jüdischen  Glauben  der  Hausbewohner  oder  des  Verstorbenen  reicht  er  bb  zur 
Vorstellung  von  der  erleuchtenden  Kraft  des  Gesetzes.*  Darum  werden  in  den 
Synagogen  gern  rechts  und  links  neben  den  Thoraschrein  siebenarmige  Leuchter 

^  Vg.  über  den  Gottestitei  Otto  EiOfeldt,  ‘Jahwe  Zebaoth ’  =  AfMcei/.  Acad.  Berolinensia,  3,  3 
(Berlin,  19^),  S.  138  ff. 

*  Hinwetae  gibt  Gerfa.  Kittel  in  seinem  Thtol.  Wörterbtich  zum  N.T.  Bd.  2  (1935),  S.  383,  Anm.  38. 
Weiteres  bei  E.  R.  Goodenough,  besonders  Bd.  tv,  S.  71  ff. 

*  Siehe  dazu  K.  H.  Rengstorf,  ‘Zu  den  Fresken  der  Villa  Torlonia  in  Rom*  W.  Bd.  31 

(1932),  S.  33fr.)>  S.  53-8.  Einen  kritischen  Überblick  über  diese  und  andere  Deutungen  der  Menora 
bietet  E.  R.  Goodenough  Bd.  iv,  S.  77  ff.  Er  selbst  vertritt  eine  spirituaUstisch-mystiiche  Auffassung 
und  sieht  in  der  Menora  für  die  Juden  im  Geüte  PhUos  ein  SinnbUd  der  Erleuchtung  durch  Gott  als 
die  Quelle  alles  (inneren)  Lichtes. 
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gestellt,  und  die  Verdoppelung  des  Symbols  zeigt  deutlich  seine  neuartige  Verwen¬ 
dung.  Im  4.  Band  des  monumentalen  Werkes  von  Erwin  Goodenough  über  die 
jüdische  Symbolik  in  griechisch-römischer  Zeit,^  der  dem  siebenarmigen  Leuchter 
neben  andern  Kultsymbolen  gewidmet  ist,  begegnet  soweit  ich  sehe  nur  ein 
einziges  Beispiel  dafür,  daß  man  den  Leuchter  als  Repräsentation  Gottes  empfinden 
konnte.  Immerhin  ist  dieses  Beispiel  als  nächste  Analogie  zur  obigen  Interpretation 
der  Menora  von  großer  Bedeutung. 

Ein  antiker  thessalischer  Grabstein  für  ein  jüdisches  Ehepaar  trägt  auf  der 
Vorderseite  in  griechischer  Sprache  die  Namen  der  Verstorbenen.  Rückseitig 
lieht  man  einen  siebenarmigen  Leuchter  mit  der  stark  gekürzten  Umschrift,  die 
hier  nach  der  Auflösung  bei  Goodenough  wiedergegeben  wird  : 

(E)IK(a)N)  (TOY)  ENOPa)(NTOZ)  0EOY 

Es  kann  kaum  zweifelhaft  sein,  daß  durch  Leuchter  und  Umschrift  ein  etwaiger 
Grabräuber  daran  erinnert  werden  soll,  Gott  sehe  ihm  bei  seinem  Tun  zu.  Den 
Leuchter  als  Abbild  Gottes  zu  verstehen,  ist  sehr  kühn  für  einen  Juden.  Man  sähe 
daher  gern  die  Lesung  IK  =  elKcbv  stärker  gesichert.  Aber  immerhin  kann  man  eine 
biblische  Parallele  für  die  Deutung  der  7  Lampen  auf  die  Augen  Gottes  anführen  : 
sie  steht  Sach.  iv.  2,  i  o  b.  Der  Gedanke  an  die  7  Planeten  ist  zwar  nicht  ausgedrückt, 
dürfte  aber  den  Hintergrund  bilden. 

m 

Wir  begegnen  unserm  Motivpaar  von  den  Gestirnen  oder  Jahreszeiten  und 
dem  gebändigten  Meer  in  einem  dem  N.T.  sehr  nahestehenden  Texte.  Der 
I.  Qcmensbrief  bringt  in  seinem  20.  Kpt.  eine  in  gewählter  Prosa  geschrie¬ 
bene  Lobpreisung  der  Wohltaten  Gottes  in  der  Natur. 

I  dem.  20:  (i)  Die  Himmel,  durch  sein  Walten  in  Schwung  gebracht,  gehor¬ 
chen  ihm  friedlich.  (2)  Tag  und  Nacht  durchlaufen  pünktlich  die  von  ihm 
angeordnete  Bahn,  ohne  einander  zu  behindern.  (3)  Sonne,  Mond  und  die 
Cüiöre  der  Sterne  durchkreisen  nach  seiner  Anordnung  in  Eintracht  ohne  jede 
Ausschreitung  die  ihnen  verordneten  Bahnen.  (4)  Die  befruchtete  Erde  bringt 
nach  seinem  Willen  zu  den  gehörigen  Zeiten  (toIç  I8I01Ç  Kmpoïç)  fur  Menschen, 
Tiere  und  alle  auf  ihr  befindlichen  Lebewesen  allerlei  Nahrung  in  Fülle  hervor, 
ohne  sich  aufzulehnen  oder  an  seinen  Geboten  etwas  zu  ändern.  (5)  Die  uner- 
fiwchlichen  Tiefen  der  Abgründe  und  die  unbeschreiblichen  Gebiete  der  Unter- 
wdt  werden  durch  ein  und  dieselben  Gesetze  zusammengehalten. 

(6)  Das  unermeßliche  gewölbte  Meer,  nach  seinem  Schöpfungsplan  in  ‘  Ansamm- 
lui^en’  (Gen.  i.  9)  zusammengehalten,  überschreitet  nicht  die  ihm  gesetzten 
Riegel,  sondern  wie  er  dem  Meere  befohlen  hat,  so  tut  es.  (7)  Denn  er  sprach: 
‘Bis  hierher  und  nicht  weiter.  Deine  Wogen  sollen  in  dir  selbst  zerschellen!’ 
(Ifiob  xxxviii.  1 1).  (8)  Der  für  Menschen  nicht  zu  überquerende  Ozean  und  die 
Welten  hinter  ihm  werden  durch  die  gleichen  Befehle  des  Herrschers  regiert. 
(9)  Die  Zeiten  (Koapol)  des  Frühlings,  des  Sommers,  des  Herbstes  und  des  Winters 
wechseln  sich  friedlich  ab.  (10)  Die  Quartiere  der  Winde  vollziehen  zu  ihrer 
Zdt  (Korrà  tôv  ï5iov  Koipöv)  ohne  Widerspruch  ihren  Dienst.  Ständig  rieselnde 


^  Vg.  o.  S.  102,  Anm.  3.  Goodenough,  Bd.  iv,  S.  7gf.  mit  Abb.  5. 
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Quellen,  zum  Genuß  und  zur  Gesundheit  geschaffen,  bieten  ohne  zu  versiegen  den 
Menschen  die  lebenspendenden  Brüste.  Die  kleinsten  Lebewesen  bilden  Gemein* 
schäften  in  Frieden  und  Eintracht,  (ii)  Allem  diesem  hat  der  mächtige  Werk» 
meister  und  Herrscher  der  Welt,  allen  Wohltaten  spendend,  geboten,  daß  es  in 
Frieden  und  Eintracht  sei,  vorzüglich  aber  uns,  die  wir  uns  zu  seinem  Erbarmen 
geflüchtet  haben  durch  unsem  Herrn  Jesus  Christus.  (12)  Ihm  sei  Ehre  und 
Herrlichkeit,  von  Ewigkeit  zu  Ewigkeit.  Amen  ! 

Man  findet  in  diesem  Stück  mit  Recht  einen  starken  Einfluß  der  philoso¬ 
phischen  Kosmologie.  Stoisches  schimmert  in  vielen  einzelnen  Wendungen 
durch,  aber  auch  die  Thematik  des  Ganzen  ist  stoisch,  wie  besonders  der 
Vergleich  mit  einer  Rede  Dions  v.  Prusa  zeigt,^  Aber  mir  will  doch  scheinen, 
daß  wir  angesichts  solcher  wertvollen  Einsichten  die  alttestamentlichc 
Tönung  der  Ausführungen  des  Clemens  gegenüber  den  griechisch-philoso* 
phischen  Farben  nicht  aus  dem  Auge  verlieren  dürfen.*  Was  diese  betrifft,  so 
müssen  wir  uns  klarmachen,  daß  sie  für  einen  aus  der  griechisch-römischen 
Oberschicht  stammenden  Schriftsteller  wie  Clemens  sozusagen  selbstver¬ 
ständlich  sind.  Gerade  der  Vergleich  mit  Dion  ist  hier  überaus  lehrreich. 
Beide  sind  Zeitgenossen,  beide  äußern  sich  zu  ein  und  demselben  Thema, 
beide  zeigen  die  gleiche  erbauliche  Tendenz,  beide  stehen  in  derselben  Schul¬ 
tradition,  obwohl  der  eine  in  Rom,  der  andere  in  Bithynien  erzogen  wurde. 

Was  ist  nun  bei  dem  Christen  Clemens  angesichts  so  weitreichender 
Übereinstimmung  der  Voraussetzungen  mit  dem  heidnischen  Redner  aus  dem 
gemeinsamen  antiken  Bildungsgut  geworden?  Da  zeigt  sich  etwas  durchaus 
Überraschendes.  Clemens  hat  dem  antiken  Weltbild  weithin  abgeschworen 
und  das  biblische  übernommen.  Diese  Behauptung  läßt  sich  beweisen. 

Bücken  wir  auf  den  Aufbau  des  Kapitels,  so  zeigt  sich,  daß  es  sich  in  zwei 
Teile  zerlegen  läßt.  Der  erste  umfaßt  vv.  1-5  und  verfolgt  das  Thema  von 
Frieden  und  Eintracht  in  der  Welt  an  dem  Aufbau  des  Alls  im  ganzen.  Der 
zweite  etwas  größere  Teil  reicht  von  vv.  6-10.  In  ihm  wird  das  gleiche 
Thema  an  einer  Auswahl  von  Naturerscheinungen  im  einzelnen  abgehandelt. 
In  vv.  II  f.  schüeßt  eine  Zusammenfassung  mit  Doxologie  den  Gedanken¬ 
gang  paränetisch  ab. 

Im  ersten  Teil  güedert  Clemens  seine  Ausführungen  unter  Zugrundele¬ 
gung  der  ‘naiven’  Vorstellung  von  dem  dreistöckigen  Aufbau  der  Welt 
Himmel,  Erde  und  Unterwelt  werden  genannt,  bekanntüch  eine  Anschauung, 
die  heute,  wie  Bultmann  es  ausdrückt,  erledigt  ist.  Aber  auch  in  der  Antike 
war  sie  längst  überholt.  Die  Philosophen  von  Anaximenes  bis  Ptolemäus 
haben  die  theoretische  Erkenntnis  entwickelt,  daß  die  Erde  eine  frei  im 
Raume  schwebende  Kugel  sei  und  von  den  Gestirnen  umkreist  würde.  In 

*  Or.  XL.  35-41  :  u.  55.  20  ff.  vAraim.  Ich  knüpfe  auch  hier  an  das  in  meinem  Aufutz  in  dea 
Bultmann-Studien  S.  220  ff.  Gesagte  an  und  verweise  auf  die  dort  zitierte  Literatur. 

*  Ich  freue  mich,  in  dieser  Ansicht  mich  mit  W.  C.  van  Unnik  zu  begegnen.  Er  hat  in  seinem 
Auiutz,  *  Is  I  Clement  20  purely  stoic?  ’  =<  Kÿ.  Christ.  Bd.  4  (1950),  S.  180-9,  ^vf  die  Berührungen  mit 
der  jüdischen  .\pokalyptik  aufmerksam  gemacht. 
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das  Bewußtsein  der  Allgemeinheit  ist  diese  wissenschaßliche  Anschauung  vor 
allem  durch  die  Astrologie  getragen  worden.^  Clemens  verrät  Bekanntschaft 
mit  diesem  Weltbild,  denn  er  spricht  gleich  am  Anfang  von  den  sich  drehen¬ 
den  Himmeln,  ein  Ausdruck,  der  auf  die  Vorstellung  von  den  in  einander 
gesetzten  rotierenden  Kugelschalen  anspielt.  Mit  solchen  Sphären  und  ihrer 
von  einander  unabhängigen  Bewegung  versuchte  man  die  eigentümlichen 
Bahnen  der  Planeten  gegenüber  der  des  Fixstemhimmels  und  untereinander 
zu  erklären.  Er  verrät  sich  weiter  in  v.  8,  wo  er  mit  der  Annahme  von 
‘Welten’  auf  der  andern  Seite  des  Ozeans  der  antiken  Theorie  von  weiteren 
Kontinenten,  auf  denen  die  ‘Gegenfüßler’  leben,  entspricht.  Diese  Vorstel¬ 
lung  aber  setzt  wiederum  die  Kugelgestalt  der  Erde  voraus.  Man  kann  also 
behaupten  :  Clemens  hat  seinen  Geographieunterricht  nicht  vergessen.  Aber 
er  macht  weiter  keinen  Gebrauch  von  ihm,  denn  er  müßte  schulgerecht  statt 
von  Himmel,  Erde  und  Unterwelt  bei  Schilderung  des  Weltalls  von  den  vier 
Elementen  sprechen.*  Sein  Konabiturient  Dion  erfüllt  unsere  Erwartungen 
besser.  Er  weiß  das  harmonische  Zusammenwirken  eben  der  Elemente  zur 
Erhaltung  des  Alls  vortrefflich  zu  schildern  und  für  seine  Ermahnung  zu 
hiedlicher  Koexistenz  der  Bürger  von  Prusa  und  Apamea  erbaulich 
auszunutzen.  Auch  Clemens  schreibt  wie  er  über  den  Segen  von  Frieden 
und  Eintracht.  Doch  das  kosmische  Vorbild  sucht  er  nicht  in  der  Harmonie 
der  Elemente,  sondern  in  dem  Gehorsam  gegen  Gottes  Regiment  in  allen 
drei  Stockwerken  des  Weltgebäudes. 

Die  Unterwelt  wird  mit  einem  echt  griechischen,  der  Dichtersprache 
entlehnten  Wort  bezeichnet:  xà  vépTEpo.  Aber  daneben  steht  synonym 
dßuoaoisdie  Tiefen.  Der  Ausdruck  entstammt  der  LXX,  ein  Grieche 
würde  es  vorziehen,  vom  ßuüös  zu  sprechen.  Die  &ßuaaoi  sind  uns  wohl- 
bekannt!  Mit  diesem  Wort — im  Singular,  der  Plural  bei  Clemens  erklärt  sich 
durch  das  synonyme  xà  vépxepa — wird  das  hebr.  tehom  wiedergegeben,  jene 
Reminiszenz  an  die  babylonische  Kosmogonie,  von  der  schon  die  Rede  war. 
Das  Auftreten  dieses  Wortes  an  unserer  Stelle  bleibt  nun  nicht  ohne  Folgen. 
Es  löst  durch  eine  Gedankenassoziation  den  Hauptabschnitt  des  zweiten 
Teils  unseres  Kapitels  aus  :  vv.  6-9.  Die  Abyssos,  die  Tiefe,  wird  ja  einge¬ 
nommen  durch  das  Meer,  und  so  biegt  Clemens  in  das  uns  wohlbekannte 
Motiv  von  der  Zurückdrängung  des  Chaosmeeres  ein.  Wie  in  den  früher 
besprochenen  Texten  folgt  dem  Meeresmotiv  das  andere  von  den  Jahres¬ 
zeiten  auf  dem  Fuße.  Hier  ist  die  alttestamen tliche  Traditionslinie  mit 
Händen  zu  greifen,  und  es  bedarf,  um  das  zu  erkennen,  kaum  noch  des  Zitats 
MS  Hiob  xxxviii.  1 1  in  r.  7.  Clemens  hat  das  alte  Doppelmotiv  erweitert. 

'  Vgl.  Martin  N.  NÜMon,  Geschichte  der  gritchischen  Religion  Bd.  ii  (München,  1950),  S.  470  ff.  und 
«73  ff. 

'  Der  verdienstvolle  Interpret  des  I  Giern.  Rud.  Knopf  (bei  H.  Lietzmann,  Handbuch  zum  H.T. 
^gützungsband.  Die  c^sUAischen  Väter  (Tübingen,  1920))  findet  S.  77  ff.  in  Kpt.  20  eine  Disposition 
Mch  den  vier  Elementen.  Aber  davon  kann  keine  Rede  sein,  denn  für  zwei  dieser  Elemente — Feuer 
and  Luft — ^fehlt  überhaupt  jede  deutliche  Anspielung. 
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Er  läßt  auf  das  Meer  den  Ozean  folgen  und  auf  die  Jahreszeiten  die  Winde, 
Zufügungen,  die  noch  einen  gedanklichen  Zusammenhang  haben.  Von  v.  lob 
an  aber  wird  klar,  daß  der  Verfasser  eine  Aufzählung  im  Stil  der  Diatribe 
bietet,  wie  denn  auch  die  Wendung  von  den  ‘  immer  strömenden  Quellen’  und 
ihre  hochpoetische  Ausmalung  durch  den  Vergleich  mit  den  ‘lebenspen¬ 
denden  Brüsten’  echt  griechisch  empfunden  ist.  Der  abschließende  kurze 
Hinweis  auf  das  Vorbild  der  Staaten  kleinster  Tiere — die  Ameisen  und  Bienen 
sind  gemeint — findet  sich  vollends  in  breiterer  Paraphrase  bei  Dion  wieder. 

Die  Analyse  des  Kapitels  zeigt,  daß  ein  Thema  der  griechischen  Diatribe 
TTEpl  elpi'jvTiç  Kal  öuovoias  (vgl.  seine  Erwähnung  in  vv.  lo  und  1 1)  von  dem 
christlichen  Bearbeiter  in  selbständiger  Aneignung  aufgenommen  und  mit 
dem  Geist  des  A.T.  durchdrungen  worden  ist.  Dies  wird  vor  allem  an  der 
theozentrischen  Schilderung  des  Weltalls  klar.  Gottes  Befehl  beherrscht  das 
Ganze  und  seine  Teile,  ihm  gehorcht  alles.  Der  ursprüngliche  griechische 
Gedanke  von  der  Harmonie  im  Kosmos  ist  überdeckt  von  dem  alttestamcnt- 
lichen  vom  Gehorsam  der  Schöpfung  gegen  ihren  Schöpfer. 

Bevor  wir  den  ersten  Clemensbrief  verlassen,  muß  noch  die  Frage  beant¬ 
wortet  werden,  warum  der  Verfasser,  der  sich  als  ein  Kenner  des  wissen¬ 
schaftlichen  Weltbildes  seiner  Zeit  ausgewiesen  hat,  sich  von  diesem  zu  dem 
naiveren  und  mythologischen  der  Bibel  zurückwendet.  Daß  dieser  Vorgang 
ein  bewußter  war,  daran  scheint  mir  gar  kein  Zweifel  sein  zu  können.  Und 
ebenso  unzweifelhaft  dürfte  doch  wohl  auch  die  Antwort  auf  unsere  Frage 
sein.  Sie  wird  uns  in  den  Mund  gelegt,  wenn  wir  die  Ausführungen  des 
Clemens  mit  denen  Dions  vergleichen.^  Mit  einer  ganz  anderen  Kraft  als  bei 
Dion  wird  von  Clemens  Gott  in  den  Mittelpunkt  der  kosmologischen  Betrach¬ 
tung  gestellt.  Es  ist  der  personhafte  Gott  des  A.Ts.,  der  Schöpfer  und  Herr, 
um  den  es  hier  geht.  Personhaft  ist  dieser  Gott,  weil  er  dem  Menschen  als 
Herr  begegnet  und  ihn  in  die  Entscheidung  zwingt,  indem  er  Gehorsam  von 
ihm  fordert.  Er  hat  Anspruch  an  den  Menschen,  weil  dieser  sich  als  sein 
Geschöpf  wissen  muß.  Wenn  wir  also  nochmals  fragen,  warum  Clemens  sein 
wissenschaftliches  Weltbild  beiseitesetzen  konnte,  so  müssen  wir  antworten; 
weil  ihn  die  biblische  Rede  von  Gott  als  dem  Schöpfer  überwältigte.  Er  hat 
mit  dem  Sachanliegen  des  A.Ts.  zugleich  auch  dessen  Sprache  und  Vorstel¬ 
lungswelt  übernommen,  weil  er  glaubte,  nur  so  auch  die  Sache  recht  aus- 
drücken  zu  können.  Freilich  geschah  dies  nicht  mit  einer  ängstlichen  Bil¬ 
dungsfeindschaft.  Es  wird  aus  den  oben  gemachten  Andeutungen  genügend 
klar  geworden  sein,  daß  Clemens  hier  in  völliger  Freiheit  verfuhr.  Man 
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*  Ich  verweüe  auf  die  treffenden  Ausführungen  von  Harald  Fuchs,  Augustin  und  der  antike  FneJms- 
gedanke  (Berlin,  1926),  S.  104:  ‘Während  Dion  nur  eben  angedeutet  hatte,  daß  die  yvebun  und 
Suvotus  des  höchsten  und  mächtigsten  Gottes  die  Welt  regiere,  wird  hier  (bei  Clemens)  diesem 
Gedanken  alles  unterstellt.  Entgegengesetzt  sind  nicht  der  Mensch  und  das  Weltall,  die  belanglose 
Unwichtigkeit  des  streiterfiülten  Lebens  und  die  ewige  Ordnung  überwältigender  Größen,  sondern 
der  persönliche  gütige  Gott,  der  sich  in  seinen  Werken  offenbart,  und  der  Mensch,  der  dessen  Gebote 
zu  beachten  und  für  die  empfangenen  Wohltaten  sich  dankbar  zu  erweisen  verpflichtet  ist.’ 
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hat  ihm  diese  Freiheit  in  späteren,  theologisch  engeren  Zeiten  sehr  verdacht 
und  ihn  deshalb  herb  getadelt. 

Noch  eins  bedarf  unserer  Aufmerksamkeit.  Was  aus  Clemens  zu  uns 
spricht,  ist  ein  reiner  und  erhabener  Monotheismus,  eine  Charakteristik,  die 
genau  so  für  die  Areopagrede  zutrifft.  Doch  soll  hier  nicht  die  kühne 
Behauptung  aufgestellt  werden,  daß  wir  im  Grunde  hier  wie  dort  ein  abge¬ 
klärtes  Judentum  vor  uns  hätten  und  daß  das  Christentum  des  Areopagredners 
wie  das  des  Clemens  über  ein  solches  Judentum  nicht  hinausgekommen  sei. 
Für  dieses  Urteil  wäre  die  Basis  viel  zu  klein.  Wohl  aber  darf  gesagt  werden, 
daß  es  sich  beide  Male  um  einen  festen  Typus  christlicher  Rede  handelt,  wo 
gerade  die  monotheistische  Grundhaltung,  die  das  Christentum  mit  dem 
Judentum  teilt,  zur  Geltung  kommen  soll.  Ein  solcher  Typus  aber  ist  die 
christliche  Missionspredigt,  als  welche  die  Areopagrede  seit  Ed.  Norden 
erkannt  ist.  Wenn  nun  im  I.  Clemensbrief,  der  an  eine  christliche  Gemeinde 
und  nicht  an  zu  missionierende  Heiden  gerichtet  ist,  derselbe  Typus  auftritt, 
so  darf  uns  das  nicht  irre  machen.  Clemens  hat  in  seinem  Mahnbrief  an  die 
in  Bruderzwist  verfallene  Gemeinde  von  Korinth  einen  Komplex  von 
Gedanken  aus  der  Missionspredigt  herübergenommen,  weil  er  ihm  gerade  gut 
gelegen  kam.  Für  die  Missionspredigt  aber  war  die  Einschärfung  des  per¬ 
sonalen  monotheistischen  Gottesbegriffes  und  seiner  kosmischen  Darstellung, 
also  des  alttestamentlichen  Schöpfergottes,  ein  erstes  und  zentrales  Erfor¬ 
dernis.  Bot  sie  doch,  wie  wir  aus  dem  von  Fuchs  herausgestellten  Typus  der 
philosophischen  Lehrpredigt  erkennen,  eine  wunderbare  Anknüpfung  für 
den  christlichen  Missionar. 

Freilich  ist  das  Christentum  nicht  bei  dem  vom  Clemensbrief  repräsentierten 
Typus  der  Missionspredigt  stehen  geblieben,  ohne  ihn  weiter  zu  entwickeln. 
Diese  Veränderung  kennen  zu  lernen,  sei  die  letzte  Aufgabe  dieser  Aus¬ 
führungen.  In  einem  Dokument,  das  etwa  hundert  Jahre  jünger  ist  als  der 
Qemensbrief,  d.h.  in  dem  um  200  von  einem  unbekannten  Verfasser 
geschriebenen  Brief  an  Diognet  lesen  wir  folgendes: 

Epist.  ad  Diognetum  Kpt.  7 

(i)  Nicht  als  ein  irdisches  Gedankenfündlein  wurde,  wie  ich  sagte,  den 
Christen  dies  (Wissen)  überliefert.  Auch  wurde  ihnen  keineswegs  ein  System 
menschlicher  Heilslehren  anvertraut.  (2)  Vielmehr  war  es  kein  Geringerer 
als  gerade  der  allmächtige,  alles  erschaffende,  unsichtbare  Gott,  der  vom 
5  Himmel  her  die  Wahrheit  und  den  hl.  jeder  Vernunft  der  Menschen  unerreich¬ 
baren  Logos  fest  in  ihre  (sc.  der  Christen!)  Herzen  senkte.  Dabei  ging  es 
beileibe  nicht  so  zu,  wie  man  vielleicht  vermuten  könnte,  daß  Gott  den 
Menschen  einen  seiner  dienenden  Geister  sandte  oder  einen  Engel  oder  einen 
Archonten  oder  eines  der  Wesen,  die  mit  der  Verwaltung  der  irdischen 
10  Dinge  zu  tun  haben,  oder  eines  derer,  die  mit  der  Leitung  der  Hinunelskörper 
betraut  sind.  Keinen  Geringeren  sandte  er  als  gerade  den  kunstreichen 
Baumeister  des  Weltalls  selbst.  Durch  ihn  hatte  er  die  Himmel  erschaffen 
lassen,  durch  ihn  das  Meer  in  die  eigenen  Grenzen  (öpoi)  eingeschlossen.  Die 
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geheimnisvolle  Ordnung  durch  diesen  Logos  ist  es,  die  alle  Elemente  treu 
15  bewahren.  Von  ihm  empfing  die  Sonne  den  Auftrag,  sich  an  die  bestimmten 
Maße  ihrer  Bahnen  am  Tage  zu  halten.  Seinem  Befehl,  in  der  Nacht  zu 
scheinen,  folgte  der  Mond.  Ihm  gehorchen  die  Gestirne,  die  im  Gefolge  des 
Mondes  heraufziehen.  Durch  ihn  erhält  alles  seine  Gesetze  und  Grenzen  zu 
festem  Zusanunenhalt:  die  Himmel  und  was  im  Himmel  ist,  die  Erde  und  was 
20  auf  der  Erde  ist,  das  Meer  und  was  im  Meer  ist;  Feuer,  Luft,  Abgrund 
(ä:ßuaoo5),  die  Wesen  in  der  Höhe,  die  in  der  Tiefe  und  die  im  Zwischenreich. 
Diesen  (hl.  Logos)  sandte  Gott  zu  den  Menschen! 

Es  kann  nicht  mehr  verfolgt  werden,  wie  eigenartig  sich  auch  in  diesem  Text 
biblisches  und  wissenschaftliches  Weltbild  miteinander  verbinden.  Das 
Doppelmotiv  der  Jahreszeiten  und  der  Eindämmung  des  Meeres  klingt 
Z.  12  f.  an.  Die  Elementenlehre  (Z.  14-20)  ist  im  Gegensatz  zu  Clemens  (aber 
auch  nur  andeutend)  aufgenommen.  Doch  nicht  dies  ist  das  Wichtige,  son¬ 
dern  vielmehr  die  Übertragung  des  ganzen  Gedankenkomplexes  von  Gott 
fort  auf  den  Logos,  also  Christus.  Der  Prozeß,  der  sich  bei  Paulus  gerade 
ankündigt  (I.  Kor.  viii  6;  vgl.  o.  S.  98),  ist  hier  abgeschlossen.  Während 
Paulus,  durch  Anwendung  der  stoischen  Allmachtsformel  neben  Gk>tt  auch 
auf  Christus,  die  Offenbarung  in  der  Schöpfung  dem  Sohn  zu  übertragen  be¬ 
ginnt,  findet  man  im  Diognetbrief  Christus  als  Logos  in  diesem  Bereich 
nunmehr  als  einzigen  vor.  Gott  selbst  wird  ganz  transzendent  verstanden. 
Der  philosophische  Terminus  àôpctroç  tritt  auf,  der  die  spätere  Theologie 
beherrscht.  Der  Logos  Christus  stellt  die  offenbarende  und  offenbare  Seite 
des  göttlichen  Wesens  dar  und  erhält  darum  folgerichtig  auch  die  Funktion 
des  Weltschöpfers.  Doch  ist  die  kosmologische  Stellung  Christi  im  Diognet¬ 
brief  keine  von  seinem  Verfasser  neu  eingeftihrte  Erkenntnis.  Sie  ist,  obwohl 
es  bei  dem  Auctor  ad  Diogn.  so  scheint,  auch  nicht  allein  aus  spekulativem 
Interesse  an  der  Transzendenz  Gottes  erwachsen.  Vielmehr  müssen  wir  noch 
einmal  auf  das  N.T.  zurückblicken,  um  die  Wurzeln  der  kosmologischen 
Einschätzung  Christi  bloßzulegen. 

Col.  i.  15:  (Christus)  ist  das  Abbild  des  unsichtbaren  (dtöpcrros)  Gottes,  der 
Erstgeborene  der  ganzen  Schöpfung.  Denn  in  ihm  ist  alles,  was  in  den  Himmeln 
und  auf  Erden  ist,  erschaffen  worden,  das  Sichtbare  und  das  Unsichtbare,  seien  es 
Throne  oder  Hoheiten  oder  Gewalten  oder  Mächte.  Alles  ist  durch  ihn  und  auf 
ihn  hin  erschaffen  worden. 

Die  stoische  Allmachtsformel  gibt  auch  hier  den  Rahmen  ab  für  die  christo- 
logischen  Prädikate,  und  man  mag  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auch  die  Erklärung 
dafür  finden,  daß  in  den  verwendeten  Präpositionen  èv,  6ià,  els  mehr  eine 
Mittler-  als  eine  Schöpfertätigkeit  Christi  ausgedrückt  wird.^  Wichtiger  ist 
aber,  daß  mit  allem  Nachdruck  der  Grund  hervorgehoben  wird,  warum 
Christus  diese  Stellung  erhält.  Es  sind  die  unsichtbaren  Wesenheiten 
zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde  namentlich  benannt:  die  ‘Throne’,  ‘Hoheiten’, 

*  Crtr6  wird  in  der  Formel  nicht  gebraucht,  weil  der  Grieche  keine  eigentliche  creatio  (ex  nihilo) 
kennt,  sondern  nur  eine  Formung  des  ewig  vorhandenen  Stoffes. 
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‘Gewalten’  und  ‘Mächte’.  Und  damit  kommen  wir  zurück  auf  ein  Thema 
von  vorhin,  dais  wir  scheinbar  ganz  aus  dem  Auge  verloren  hatten:  den 
doppelten  Charakter  der  Natur,  ihr  Heimliches  und  ihr  Unheimliches. 
Heimisch  ist  sie  als  Gottes  Werk,  weil  sich  dann  das  Ganze  teleologisch 
zusammenfügt  und  ein  gütiger  Vater  über  allem  steht.  Unheimlich  ist  die 
verselbständigte  Natur,  die  nun  unter  die  Herrschaft  jener  Elementarmächte 
gerät,  wie  sie  der  Kolosserbrief  aufzählt.  Paulus  kämpft  in  der  Kolosser¬ 
gemeinde  mit  seinem  Brief  gegen  Christen  an,  welche  die  Welt  von  Gott 
lösen  wollen,  weil  sie  in  ihr  nichts  als  den  Spielball  böser  Mächte  sehen 
können.  Gegen  die  Weltangst  dieser  Gnostiker  ist  der  Brief  geschrieben. 
Ihnen  wird  versichert,  daß  der,  der  den  Menschen  von  den  Mächten  der 
Sünde  und  des  Todes  erlöst  hat,  auch  Herr  ist  über  die  Elementargeister.^ 
Es  ist  derselbe  Gott,  der  uns  in  der  Erlösung  und  in  den  Werken  der 
Schöpfung  begegnet.  So  kann  also  Paulus  trotz  eigener  Neigung  die  dualis¬ 
tische  Versuchung  der  Gnosis  überwinden  und  an  der  Einheit  des  Weltbildes 
fcsthalten.  Der  Verfasser  des  Diognetbriefes  ist  hierin,  auch  wenn  bei  ihm 
alles  rationaler,  griechischer  klingt,  sein  legitimer  Schüler. 

Ich  habe  oben  die  These  vertreten,  daß  die  Menora  für  das  Judentum  in 
hellenistischer  Zeit  die  Bedeutung  eines  Ideogramms  für  Gottes  Weltherr¬ 
schaft  angenommen  und  den  Gottestitel  icOptos  TrocvroKpdrcop  versinnbildlicht 
hat.  Das  Christentum  hat  diesen  Titel  auf  Christus  übertragen,  als  es  die 
LXX  durch  die  Interpretatio  Christiana  sich  aneignete.  Es  hat  auch  in 
seiner  Kunst  der  Würde  Christi  als  Weltherrscher  Ausdruck  gegeben. 
In  den  Apsiden  der  byzantinischen  Kirchen  erblickt  man  Christus  als 
Pantokrator  (s.  Abb.  6).  In  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna  thront  er  auf  der  Weltkugel, 
und  diese  Darstellung  läßt  keinen  Zweifel  darüber,  daß  Christus  an  die 
Stelle  Gottes  als  König  des  Alls  getreten  ist.*  Das  aber  bedeutet,  daß  alle, 
die  ihm  anhangen,  vor  allen  welthaften  Mächten  geschützt  sind. 

Die  Gnosis,  die  der  Weltangst  erlag,  wurde  aus  der  Kirche  ausgeschieden. 
Die  Richtung,  in  der  die  Entwicklung  in  der  alten  Kirche  verlief,  wird  durch 
den  Diognetbrief  gewiesen.  Gegenüber  dem  I.  Clemensbrief  muß  man  eine 
stärkere  Einwirkung  griechischer  Begriffe,  also  sagen  wir  des  wissenschaft¬ 
lichen  Weltbildes,  festellen.  Und  auf  diesem  Wege  ist  es  zunächst  weiter¬ 
gegangen.  Das  illustriert  gut  die  Predigt  Gregors  v.  Nazianz,  die  Fuchs 
analysiert  hat.  Das  erläutern  aber  auch  in  ihrer  Weise  die  alten  liturgischen 

*  Vgl.  Eduard  Schweitzer,  Erniedrigung  u.  Erhöhung  bei  Jesus  und  seinen  Nachfolgern  (Zürich,  1955), 
S.  148:  'Weit  stärker  aber  als  die  palästinische  Gemeinde  lebt  die  hellenistische  unter  dem  Druck  der 
Heimarmene,  in  der  Angst  vor  den  Mächten,  die  die  Welt  regieren.  Für  sie  mußte  das  Wissen  um 
den  Sieg  des  Herrn  über  alle  Schicksalsmächte  immer  wichtiger  werden.  Wie  hätte  sie  darum  diesen 
Sieg  amders  verkünden  können  als  so,  daß  sie  Jesus  als  den  Herrn  über  diese  Mächte  proklamierte  ? 
..  .Es  ist  die  Befreiimg  von  der  Welt  imd  ihren  Mächten,  von  der  Angst  vor  all  den  Gewalten,  die  im 
Tode  sich  zusammenballen,  die  hier  dem  Glaubenden  geschenkt  wird.’ 

'  Siehe  Abb.  6.  Die  Abbildung  stammt  aus  dem  Photoarchiv  der  Erzabtei  Beuron.  Die  neueste, 
freilich  nur  kurze  Beschreibung  des  Mosaiks  steht  bei  Carl-Otto  Nordström,  Ravennastudien  (Stöck¬ 
li  >953).  S.  89. 
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Gebete  der  Kirche,  soweit  sie  in  einzelnen  Büchern  der  Apostolischen 
Konstitudonen  aufbewahrt  sind.  | 

Wenn  es  nun  trotzden  zu  einer  Absage  an  das  wissenschaftliche  Weltbild  i 
der  Antike  in  der  alten  Kirche  und  ihr  folgend  auch  im  Mittelalter  gekommen  I 
ist,  wenn  die  Christenheit  Jahrhunderte  hindurch  von  Himmel,  Erde  und  } 
Hölle  sprach,  statt  sich  die  Erde  im  Mittelpunkt  des  Weltenraumes  schwebend  j 
vorzustellen  wie  die  Alten,  so  ist  das  nicht  eine  Folge  von  Ignoranz  oder 
Priestertrug  gewesen.  In  der  wissenschaftlichen  Theologie  blieb  ja  das 
ptolemäische  Weltbild  herrschend.  Aber  das  breite  kirchliche  Bewußtsein 
wurde  davon  wenig  berührt.  Die  Ursache  für  solche  Zurückhaltung  1^ 
vielmehr  in  der  natürlichen  Wirkung  einer  Tatsache,  auf  die  schon  vorhin 
angespielt  wurde.  Das  anüke  wissenschaftliche  Weltbild  verquickte  sich  in 
der  Zeit  schon  des  Hellenismus  mehr  und  mehr  mit  dem  Zaubemetz  astrolo-  1 
gischer  Vorstellungen.^  Die  stoische  Lehre  von  der  das  All  durchdringenden 
Sympathie  aller  Dinge — ursprünglich  eine  ansprechende  Theorie  zur  Erklä¬ 
rung  der  Welt  und  ihres  Zusammenhangs — leistete  schließlich  der  Astrolc^e, 
der  Magie  und  allen  möglichen  geheimen  Künsten  Vorschub.  Gegen  diese 
Mächte  erhob  sich  das  Christentum,  weil  sie  den  Menschen  zum  willenlosen 
Werkzeug  eines  blinden  Fatums  erniedrigten.  Mit  ihnen  zugleich  sagte  es  ' 
sich — das  war  eine  wohl  unvermeidliche  Folge — von  dem  antiken  griechi-  ^ 
sehen  Weltbild  los,  um  zu  dem  der  Bibel  und  der  naiven  Anschauung,  aber 
auch  des  Gottvertrauens  zurückzukehren. 

Wir  Heudgen  haben  diesen  ersten  christlichen  Generadonen  dafür  zu  ■ 
danken,  daß  sie  mit  dem  Glauben  an  den  Schöpfergott  gegenüber  gnostischer  I 
Weltangst  und  heidnischer  Schicksalshörigkeit  eine  freie  Beurteilung  der  I 
Natur  und  ihrer  Kräfte  durchgehalten  haben.  Aber  vor  allem  sollten  wir  von  F 
ihnen  lernen,  daß  wir  die  Schöpfung  richdg  nur  dann  werten  können,  wenn  i 
wir  uns  selbst  als  Greschöpf  erkennen.  f 

*  Sogar  das  Judentum  vermochte  sich  der  Anziehungskraft  der  Astrologie  nicht  zu  entziehen.  In 
den  Mosaiken  palästinischer  Synagogen  noch  aus  frühbyzantinischer  Zeit  finden  sich  mehrfach 
Tierkrcisdarstellungen,  sogar  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Sonnengott  auf  der  Qpadriga:  siehe  E.  L 
Sukenik,  The  Ancient  Synagogue  of  Beth  Alpha  (Jerusalem,  1932),  Titelbild  u.  Fig.  49  und  50  (vgl.  Taf. 

7  b  vor  S.  37).  Mag  man  Geiii.  Kittel  (s.  seinen  Artikel  dKûv  im  Theoi.  Wörterbuch,  Bd.  2  (1935),  | 

S.  38 1 ,  Z.  7  ff.)  darin  zustimmen,  daß  hier  die  Sonne,  nicht  der  Sonnengott  abgebildet  werden  sollte, 
so  sind  die  Darstellungen  doch  keineswegs  nur ‘malerische  Symbole’.  Esgilt  vielmehr ‘Even Judaism 
could  not  withstand  this  universal  influence  which  permeated  all  religions  and  peoples  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  in  spite  of  the  saying  VlOtT*?  VtO  rR  ^  belief  prevalent  in  the  life  of  the 

people’  (E.  L.  Sukenik,  loc.  cit.  p.  56).  Zur  Rolle  der  figürlichen  Darstellungen  in  der  jüdischen  | 
Kunst  siehe  jetzt  die  gute  Übersicht  von  Hartwig  Thyen,  Der  Stil  der  jiUüsch-heUenistischen  Hotmlie 
(Göttingen,  1955),  S.  31-5.  Astrologisches  im  Talmud  behandelt  Paul  Billerbeck  in  seinem  Kom¬ 
mentar  ^.T.  aus  Talmud  u.  Midrasch,  Bd.  2  (München,  1924),  S.  402  ff.  und  vgl.  das  Register  in 
Band  4,  Teil  2,  S.  1216  unter ‘Astrologen  u.  Astrologie’.  E.  R.  Cioodenough,  Bd.  i,  S. 241-53  interpre¬ 
tiert  im  Zuge  seiner  Tendenz,  eine  mystische  Linie  im  späteren  Judentum  aufzuweiaen,  die  syna- 
gogale  Verwendung  des  Tierkreises  als  Allegorie  für  den  mystischen  Aufstieg  des  Frommen  zu  Gott 
Troels-Lund,  Himtnelsbild  und  Weltanschauung  im  Wandel  der  feiten  (Leipzig,  1920}  4.  Aufl.,  fuhrt  S.  143 
jenen  talmudischen  Gnmdsatz  ‘  Israel  steht  unter  keinem  Stern,  sondern  unter  Gott  allein  ’  gegen 
Mt.  ii  an,  um  zu  zeigen,  daß  das  junge  Christentum  sich  im  Gegensatz  zum  altjüdischen  Brauch  der  1 

.Astrologie  geöffnet  habe.  Er  würde  heute  angesichts  der  archäologischen  Funde  umlemen  müsKn.  > 
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EPHESIANS  1.3-14  AND 
I  PETER  1.3-12 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  maintain  that  behind  the  two  passages,  Eph.  i.  3-14 
and  I  Pet.  i.  3-12,  lie  forms  of  liturgical  prayer,  similar  in  structure,  though 
not  identical  in  content.  I  shall  argue  that  the  relation  between  each  passage 
and  the  form  which  lies  behind  it  is  the  same,  namely  that  what  we  have  is 
homily  based  on  a  form  of  prayer,  and  to  some  extent  reproducing  its 
words.  Taken  by  itself,  the  evidence  for  the  Ephesians  passage  is,  I  think, 
much  stronger.  It  is  possible  there,  with  some  show  of  plausibility,  to  restore, 
in  its  main  outline,  and  some  of  its  details,  the  original  form.  When  taken 
together,  the  two  passages  add  strength  to  each  other. 

I  wish  to  argue  further  that  the  forms  which  we  are  positing  are  connected 
with  the  rite  of  Baptism.  The  connexion  of  I  Peter  with  Baptism  has  been 
asserted  by  a  number  of  writers,  and  Dr  F.  L.  Cross  has  recently  maintained 
that  the  Epistle  is  a  Paschal  Liturgy.  I  shall  produce  some  considerations 
which  may  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Ephesians  is  closely  connected  with 
Baptismal  Liturgy. 

If  this  thesis  were  to  be  admitted,  we  should  expect  it  to  throw  light  on  the 
relation  between  Ephesians  and  I  Peter,  and  between  Ephesians  and 
Colossians. 

I 

(a)  Both  passages  open  with  the  same  phrase,  a  phrase  of  ten  words, 
ÉÙXoynTÔç  Ô  0eôs  xal  TTOcrfjp  toö  Kupiou  fipoov  Mriaoö  Xpioroö,^  and  this  phrase  is 


‘  A  comparUon  between  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  passages  is  instructive.  In  the  following  lists, 
words  occurring  more  than  once  are  counted  more  than  once.  Compounds  and  cognate  forms  are 
counted  as  equivalent,  and  the  form  in  which  the  word  appears  in  the  other  epistle  is  given  in 
faiackets.  Numbers  beside  a  word  show  how  many  times  it  occurs. 

(a)  Of  sixty-eight  significant  words  in  Eph.  i.  3-14,  twenty-eight  are  represented  in  I  Pet.  i.  3-12. 
4yds  11,  fiyorrrnidvos  (àyortràco),  ftyio;  (2),  66Ça  (3),  liratvos  (3),  iCwyyéXiow  (fCtoryysXijouan),  fOXoyryrds, 
iMoytu,  lOAoyia  (iCrXoyriTÖs),  6fôs,  Konpös,  KXqpovouia,  KÙpios,  o0rpav6$,  èrroupàvios,  rroT^p,  manCpw  (I  Pet. 
L  8  and  iriorts  (3)),  nvsOua  (I  Pet.  (a)),  irpotXntjco  (lAiris),  «rcornplo  (I  Pet.  (3)),  x4<pis  (2),  xaprröcd. 

(4)  Fifteen  words  in  Eph.  i.  3-14  are  represented  in  the  rest  of  I  Peter,  oduo^  dacoOu,*  àX^jOEio, 
dvoKtfoXondcd  (I  Pet.  ii.  7  KtfoXf^),  facXéyopon  (I  Pet.  i.  i,  ii.  4, 6,  9  facXncTÔs),  déXtipa  (3),  KorraßoXi^, 
ste|p4w,  KÖopos,  Xdyos,  irtpiiToltiots,  iTVfV|Mmic6s. 

•  Eph.  i.  1 3  Akoiwovtis  TÖV  Xôyw  rfjs  dAqddas . . . 

I  Pet.  i.  22  év  Tfl  CnroBorfi  Ttis  oXiiOsias. . . 

(t)  Twenty-five  words  appear  in  Eph.  i.  3-14  but  not  in  I  Peter.  dnToXCrrpcoeis  (2),  dppotßwv,  dfsois, 
yfl,  yvupf3(o,  ivtpyéu,  hrcryyiXia,  sCrSoKia  (2),  tiuorfipiov.otKovouia,*  iTapcinrTcoiia,  irspiooiOco,  irX^puua, 
tAcûtos,  irpooplju  (2),  iTpoTi9T)ui,  irpödcais,  ao^ia,  a9poryi3u,  ulodco-Ia,  fpdvTfais. 

•  otKOvdpos  I  Pet.  iv.  10. 

[FootmU  cotUinmd  ovtrUaf 
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followed  by  the  article  and  an  aorist  participle.  The  same  phrase  with  a  similar 
construction  appears  at  II  Cor.  i.  3,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  The  word 

eOXoyriTÔç  in  the  N.T.  always  occurs  in  stereotyped  or  quasi-liturgical  con¬ 
texts.^  The  construction  of  ô  with  the  participle  is  the  equivalent,  in  each  case, 
of  a  relative  clause,  in  which  the  mighty  works  of  God  arc  recounted.  Wc 
cannot  avoid  being  impressed  by  the  resemblance  of  this  structure  to  that  of 
the  Jewish  prayers  of  Blessing  in  which  many  see  the  form  of  Blessing  used  by 
our  Lord  at  the  Eucharist.  ‘Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  Gk)d,  Eternal  King, 
who  fecdcst  the  whole  world  with  thy  goodness.’  ‘Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord 
our  God,  Eternal  King,  who  bringest  forth  bread  from  the  earth.’  Similar 
prayers,  as  wc  know,  are  found  among  the  Eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache. 

{b)  Let  us  now  examine  the  structure  of  the  Ephesians  passage  as  a  whole. 
Here  our  work  is  comparatively  easy,  for  the  passage  is  neatly  divided  into 
three  by  the  threefold  occurrence,  with  but  slight  variation,  of  the  stereo¬ 
typed  phrase,  els  fironvov  BôÇqs. 

V.  6  els  firocivov  6ôÇt|S  ttIs  ccirroO  fjs  èxoplTcooev  f|MÔts  év  Tcji  /lyormipiévti). 

».  12  els  TÔ  elvon  ^iMÖs  ds  fironvov  SôÇns  oOroö  toùs  irporiXinKÖTas  èv  Tcp  Xpicrr^. 

».  14  els  dnroXCrrpoxnv  TÎjs  irepnron^cTeoos  ds  Étronvov  Tfjs  6<iÇTlS  oùroô. 

(c)  There  seem  to  be  traces  of  a  further  formula  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  passage. 

».  5  Korrà  Tf|v  eOSoxicn;  toö  6eXi‘||icrros  oOroö. 

».  1 1  Korà  Tf]v  ßouAfiv  toO  SeXi^iuorros  cxCrroO. 

There  is  no  occurrence  of  this  formula  in  the  third  section,  but  there  is,  in  the 
second  what  looks  like  a  displaced  reminiscence  of  it. 

».  9  yvcoplaos  fipTv  t6  puon'ipiov  toO  OsAi^potros  oOroO  Kocxà  xfiv  eOSoKion;  aùroO. 

(d)  The  limits  of  the  three  sections  are  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
stereotyped  formula.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  division  is  reflected 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  sections.  If  not,  we  may  be  tempted  to  think  that 
what  we  have  is  merely  casual  repetition.  In  fact  we  find  that  the  three 

(d)  Of  seventy-seven  significant  words  in  I  Peter  i.  3-12,  twenty-seven  appear  in  Eph.  i.  3-14. 
dryoerrdu,  dyios,  SôÇa  (2),  6o(d3u,  fXiris,  fircnvos,  tOoryycXl30|iaa,  iCrXoyriTÖs,  6f6s,  Koipdt  (2),  icXffpovoiila,  KupMS, 
oOpotvds  (2),  TTorn^p,  TtloTJS  (3),  monCKo,  irvcCua  (2),  oomipia  (3),  x^pK- 

(e)  Seventeen  words  in  I  Peter  i.  3-12  are  represented  in  the  rest  of  Ephesians.  àTronaXCarru  (2), 
diTOKdXvAf^S,  dfOopTOs  (df6o^>oia),  SoKiijdjco,  Soidiuos,  SOvouif,  IXtof,  Kotii3Cd,  Xviréo(ica,  vaepdf,  'lrolKl^os 
(iroXviTotKiXos),  -irpoiiapTOpoiMn  (uaprOpotica),  irpo^ViTTK,  irpoftiTtOu,  Tnpfco, 

(/)  Thirty-three  words  ap(>ear  in  I  Pet.  i.  3-12,  not  in  Ephesians:  dyoXXidco  (2),  dyyiXos,  &i>dpavTO{, 
dulonrros,  dvoryyiXXu,  dvoytwdco,  dvdoroais,  dvtKXdXTiTo;,  dnröXAviii,  ArroffTtAAcj,  5r|Xöci>,  Sicocovéw,  {Kjrrdu, 
hn6v|ilu,  tpcvAfdu,  fÇipfvwdw,  loxarof,  iroiiios,  luplomo,  jHaa,  ôpàu  (2),  irddritia,  ‘rrapoaorirrco,  mipoopis, 
nOp,  TiXo$,  iroXCmiios,  fpovpéw, 

^  Apart  from  the  three  passages  just  cited,  lOXoyTiTds  occurs  five  times  in  the  N.T.  At  Mark 
xiv.  61  in  the  question  which  the  High  Priest  puts  to  our  Lord,  it  is  a  periphrasis  for  the  divine  name. 
At  Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5,  II  Cor.  xi.  31  it  occurs  in  the  phrase  lùXoytiTàs  ris  toùs  ortövos  as  a  stereotyped 
ejaculation  of  praise  at  the  mention  of  God’s  works  and  power  similar  to  the  ejaculation  ‘Blessed  it 
He  ’  in  Rabbinic  literature.  At  Luke  i.  68  tCiXoyrrrds  apftears  as  the  opening  word  of  the  Bénédictin, 
and  there  it  reproduces  a  phrase  from  Ps.  xl.  14,  Ixxi.  18,  cv.  48  in  LXX. 
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sections  deal  in  order  with  the  work  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  structure  of  the  whole  is  trinitarian,  and  the  stereotyped  formula 

concludes  each  section  with  an  ascription  of  praise.  This  structure  may  best 
be  exhibited  by  a  summary.^ 

Section  i.  After  the  opening  blessing  of  God  the  Father  it  proceeds: 

I.  He  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessing  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ 

Jesus; 

II.  He  chose  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world; 

III.  He  foreordained  us  to  adoption  as  sons. 

Section  a.  He  bestowed  grace  on  us  in  the  beloved: 

I.  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins; 

II.  In  him  all  things  are  to  be  summed  up; 

III.  In  whom  we  have  been  chosen  as  God’s  portion. 

Section  3.  In  him,  having  heard  the  Gospel  and  having  believed,  you  were 
sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  unto  the  redemption  of  his  possession. 

The  trinitarian  structure  is  not,  of  course,  rigid.  In  section  one  each  of  its 
clauses  contains  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Father  works  through  the  Son. 
The  second  section  continues  to  demonstrate  the  initiative  of  the  Father.  But 
this  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  disrupt  the  essential  structure. 

(e)  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  sections  is  instructive.  The  first 
section  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  members.  The  first  and  last 
of  these  (v.  3,  v.  5)  are  introduced  by  an  aorist  participle,  the  former  preceded 
by  Ô;  the  second  (v.  4)  by  KoOebs  followed  by  the  aorist.  The  second  section 
also  may  be  regarded  as  containing  three  members.  The  first  is  introduced  by 
iv  ^  (0.  7)  and  the  first  person  plural  follows.  The  third  is  introduced  by  èv 
^  (v.  ii)  followed  by  the  first  person  plural,  and  preceded  by  a  resumptive 
èv  otCrrcp.  The  second  clause  begins  with  an  aorist  participle  (v.  9). 

In  each  of  these  sections,  it  is  the  first  and  last  clauses  which  give  us  a 
uniform  structure  from  which  the  middle  clause  departs.  Further,  both  the 
middle  clauses  introduce  matter  which  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to  be 
homiletic  comment  of  the  writer.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that 
in  the  form  which  we  have  posited  as  lying  behind  this  passage,  each  section 
had  a  threefold  and  uniform  structure  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
homiletic  purpose  to  which  the  form  is  being  put. 

The  structure  of  the  third  section  is  not  equally  amenable  to  treatment. 
The  homiletic  purpose  of  the  author  has  led  him  to  introduce  a  new  point  of 

*  Tbc  bulk  of  this  paper  was  written  before  I  came  across  Dr  Walter  Lock’s  note  on  i.  3-14. 
('The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians’,  IVtstminsler  Commentaries,  p.  17.)  ‘The  whole  paragraph  rises  to  a 
poetical  level,  falling  into  three  stanzas  with  a  slightly  varying  refrain  ; . . .  The  triple  nature  springs 
from  the  desire  to  recognize  the  work  of  the  Father,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 
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view,  namely,  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  We  can,  however, 
detect  that  disturbance  has  taken  place.  The  section  begins  év  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  relative  being  tc^  Xpurré^  : 

èv  c&  Kcd  ùyeïç  àKoùaavTEç  tôv  A6yov  tî\ç  àXîiôeloç . . . 

èv  ^  Kcd  moTEÙoxnrrEÇ  èaçpoylaôriTE  TCp  TTveOMcm  Tf^ç  àirotyysXlaç. . . . 

The  èv  c&  must  in  each  case  go  with  èoçpoyiorôriTe.  It  cannot  go  closely  with 
àKoOaovTEs.  Nor  can  it  go  with  TricrreOo-avTeç.  irioreOeiv  èv  occurs  in  the  N.T. 
only  at  Mark  i.  15,  and  there  with  a  non-personal  object.^  It  is  as  though  the  * 
author’s  intendon  were  to  make  the  plain  statement,  ‘in  the  Messiah  you 
were  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit’,  and  then,  in  deference  to  the  formula  on 
which  he  is  relying,  adds,  ‘  having,  of  course,  heard  the  Gospel,  and  having 
believed’.  In  any  case,  the  author  in  fact  says  three  things,  ‘ you  heard,  you  □ 
believed,  you  were  sealed’,  and  this  may  suggest  that  in  the  postulated 
original  there  was  a  threefold  structure. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  I  Pet.  i.  3-12.  There  is  nothing  here  comparable  with 
the  division  and  ardculadon  of  the  Ephesians  passage,  but  the  following  ^ 
features,  taken  together  with  features  from  Ephesians,  are  significant:  i 

(fl)  The  opening  words  and  the  construction  which  follows,  and  the  re-  I 
semblance  of  this  opening  to  that  of  Jewish  prayers,  we  have  already  pointed  I 
out. 

{b)  The  recurring  formula  of  Ephesians,  eIç  Ittoivov  SôÇtiç,  is  recalled  by 
the  phrase  of  v.  7,  eIs  èironvov  Kori  SôÇov  Kori  xipi^v.  In  the  N.T.  it  is  only  in 
these  two  passages  and  in  Phil.  i.  1 1  that  èTTcnvoç  and  5ôÇa  are  connected.  | 
(c)  The  structure  is  trinitarian.  This  structure  is  discernible  even  though  | 
there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  disturbance  of  the  original  form.  Once  j 
again  I  shall  try  to  exhibit  this  by  means  of  a  summary.  i 

Section  i  {vv.  3-7).  God  the  Father  has  begotten  us  again  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 

to  a  living  hope 

to  an  incorruptible  crown 

to  a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed ... 

that  the  tried  part  of  your  faith  may  be  for  praise  and  glory  and  honour  at 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ:  = 

Section  2.  ^ 

Whom  you  love  î 

In  whom,  believing, 

You  rejoice 

winning  the  end  of  your  faith,  the  salvation  of  your  souls, 

*  At  John  iii.  15,  if  the  reading  iv  oCrrp  is  correct,  it  is  probably  to  be  taken  with  the  words  bn  ' 

alwviov  which  follow.  (Cf.  Vincent  Taylor:  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark.  p.  167.)  : 
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Section  3.  Concerning  which  salvation  the  prophets  searched  out, 

The  spirit  of  Christ  within  them  having  witnessed  to  the  sufferings  destined  for 
Chi^t. 

Which,  through  those  who  preached  in  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven,  have  been 
announced  to  you. 

(d)  When  the  division  into  sections  has  been  carried  out,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  uncertainty  about  its  details,  and  about  the  point  at  which 
the  divisions  should  be  made.  Should  the  clause  in  the  last  section  which 
speaks  both  of  the  sufferings  destined  for  Christ,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  prophets,  be  assigned  to  the  second  section  which  deals  with  the  work  of 
Christ?  A  decision  rests  partly  on  our  translation  of  Tà  sis  Xpiorôv  troöi^norra. 

I  I  have  adopted  the  translation  suggested  by  F.  W.  Beare.^  If  the  translation 
jHrferred  by  Dr  Selwyn*  is  adopted,  ‘the  sufferings  of  the  Christward  road', 
then  we  can  with  more  assurance  leave  this  clause  in  the  last  section.  But 
1=  there  is  another  consideration  which  may  influence  us.  The  end  of  the  first 
section  is  marked  by  the  phrase  sis  {îraivov  koI  56Çav  Kai  tiu?|v  év  drroKaXOvpEt 
TTyToO  XpiOToO,  and  the  thing  which  is  to  be  found  unto  praise  etc.  is  t6 
BoKfpiov  Tfjs  ttIotscos.  This  combination  of  words  seems  to  take  up  the  words 
of  V.  5,  6ii  TrfoTscoç  stç  acorripfav  érolpriv  daroKaXuçôfjvai  êv  Kaip^  êax<itTtp. 
^  We  may  suspect  that  vo.  5-7  contain  expansion  of  and  comment  on  a  form  of 
'  ending  which  included  the  words  acorripta,  tTforiç,  and  àiTOKàXvApiç  Miiaoö 
XpsoToö,  as  well  as  the  formula  slç  Itraivov  etc.  We  may  then  be  prepared  to 
see  traces  of  a  similar  section-ending  in  the  phrase  with  which,  on  our  division, 
the  second  section  ends,  t6  TéXos  xfis  Trforecoç  crconiplav 

When  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  sections  as  they  appear  in  Ephesians 
and  I  Peter,  we  find  a  reasonably  close  correspondence  between  the  first 
secdons  which  tell  of  the  action  of  the  Father,  though  Ephesians  is  concerned 
with  the  Father’s  eternal  choice,  I  Peter  with  a  particular  temporal  act.  In 
the  third  section  each  is  concerned  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Ephesians  by  implication,  and  I  Peter  explicitly,  refer  to  the  part  played  by 
the  Spirit  in  this  preaching.  In  the  sections  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Son 
there  is  wide  divergence  not  only  in  the  words  used,  and  the  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  Son  referred  to,  but  in  the  point  of  view.  Ephesians  is  concerned 
with  the  objective  change  which  is  brought  about  in  the  Christian,  I  Peter 
with  the  conscious  experience  and  response  of  the  Christian.  This  is  where  the 
most  obvious  divergence  lies,  and  we  may  think  that  this,  as  well  as  other  con¬ 
cisions,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  I  Peter  the  change  from  prayer  to  exhorta¬ 
tion  occurs  much  earlier. 

Where  a  form  of  prayer  is  used  as  the  bfisis  of  a  homily,  it  is  not  unnatural 
[  that,  at  the  beginning,  the  prayer  form  should  predominate.  We  should 

*  The  First  Epistu  of  Peter,  p.  66. 

I  •  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  p.  136. 
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expect  to  find  that  there  the  author  would  keep  close  to  the  words  of  the 
prayer.  As  he  proceeded,  the  requirements  of  homily  would  prevail.  We  may 
expect  to  find  a  definite  turning-point  at  the  place  where  the  first  person  gives 
way  to  the  second,  for  the  first  person  plural  is  the  natural  person  with  which 
the  leader  in  prayer  embraces  the  congregation  with  whom  he  is  praying, 
but  the  second  person  is  the  natural  person  for  homily.  In  both  our  passages 
there  is  a  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  person,  and  in  neither  case  is 
there  a  logical  reason  for  the  change. 

In  the  Ephesians  passage,  the  writer  speaks  in  the  first  person  up  to  the  end 
of  V.  12 — ^we  have  been  blessed,  chosen,  foreordained  to  adoption:  in  Christ 
we  have  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  our  lot.  In  all  this,  the  author  is 
surely  thinking  of  all  Christians,  whether  the  original  Apostolic  nucleus  or 
recent  converts,  whether  Jew  or  Greek.  He  is  identifying  himself  with  his 
hearers.  But  in  pp.  8-io  his  homiletic  comment  disrupts  the  orderly  structure. 
With  the  thought  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ, 
his  line  of  thought  is  deflected.  All  things  includes,  a  fortiori,  all  races,  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews.  From  this  point  he  has  at  the  back  of  his  mind  the  double 
distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  between  the  Apostolic  bearers  of 
the  message  of  God,  and  their  converts.  This  comes  to  explicit  expression  at 
the  end  of  the  section  when,  as  comment  on  the  phrase,  ‘that  we  should  be  to 
the  praise  of  his  glory’,  he  adds,  ‘who  had  hope  in  the  Messiah  before  you’. 
With  this,  the  homiletic  purpose  prevails  over  the  liturgical  form,  so  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  third  section  does  not  immediately  display,  though  it 
implies,  a  threefold  structure. 

In  I  Peter  the  change  from  first  to  second  person  comes  much  earlier,  and 
entirely  without  logical  reason.  The  skeleton  of  the  opening  sentence  is, 
‘Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  begotten 
us  again  unto  a  living  hope . . .  unto  an  inheritance . . .  preserved  in  heaven 
for  you'  The  change  coming  thus  early,  disrupts  the  liturgical  structure  from 
that  point  onward. 

We  now  turn  to  the  task  of  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  original  prayer 
which  may  lie  behind  Eph.  i.  3-14.  This,  of  course,  is  a  rash  undertaking,  and 
the  result  can  only  be  tentative,  but  I  think  that  it  may  justify  the  attempt. 

(fl)  There  are  five  short  phrases  which  we  may  think  should  be  omitted 
from  our  reconstruction: 

V.  12  ToOs  irpoTiXmK6Toes  èv  Xpior^. 

This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  obvious  afterthought  of  the  author. 

14  ÔS  èoTiv  (jeppoeßebv  Tfls  KÄTipovopiocs  fjiicav. 

In  view  of  2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5  we  may  be  justified  in  thinking  this  to  be 
author’s  comment. 
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V.  1 1  iTpoopi<y9évT6ç  Korrà  Trpàôeaiv  toö  tA  irAvra  âvepyoOvToç. 

This  takes  up  again  what  is  said  in  v.  5,  and  may  perhaps  be  omitted.  It 
interrupts  the  uniform  structure. 

V.  1 1  efs  TÔ  ÉÏvai 

The  effect  of  this  phrase  is  to  assert  that  Christians  are  to  be  to  the  praise  of 
God’s  glory.  I  have  assumed  both  here  and  at  v.  6  that  in  the  original  there 
was  a  simple  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Father,  and  that  here  the  author  has, 
by  paradox,  underlined  his  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  Christian’s  call 
in  Christ. 

V.  4  elvai  fipäs  Aylous  koI  ducopov/S  KocTEvcoTnov  otOroö  év  AyAnri. 

These  words  certainly  have  a  liturgical  ring,  and  belong  to  the  liturgical 
setting.  They  are  echoed  at  v.  27  and  at  I  Pet.  i.  19.  They  do,  however,  upset 
the  balance  of  the  clauses.  They  belong,  I  think,  to  the  liturgy,  but  not  at  this 
point.  Tentatively,  therefore,  I  omit  them. 

[b)  There  are  two  passages  at  which  apparently  equivalent  phrases  arc 
set  side  by  side.  In  each  case  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  phrases  represents 
the  original  form,  the  other,  the  author’s  comment.  It  is  equally  possible 
that  there  has  been  some  telescoping,  and  that  in  the  original  each  had  its  own 
construction.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  one  of  the  pair  was  decisively  Pauline 
in  language,  while  the  other  was  non-Pauline,  or  represented  a  more  general 
idiom,  we  might  decide  that  the  less  Pauline  was  likely  to  be  the  original,  the 
more  Pauline  being  the  comment.  But  this  we  cannot  do  decisively  in  either 
case. 

0.  7  iv  ^  lyouEV  T^iv  AiroXvrrpcoaiv  6ià  toö  alMoros  oCrroö  Tf|v  â<pEoiv  t«v 
iraponTTcopörrcov. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  decision  here,  clearly  the  first  part  will  be  the  more 
Pauline.  But  neither  AiroXurpcoais,  nor  the  use  of  alpa  for  the  redeeming 
blood,  is  frequent  in  St  Paul.^ 

5.  13  àKOÙootvTEÇ  t6v  Xôyov  Tfjs  àXr|6Eias,  t6  cOayyéXiov  ttîs  ocoTTiplocç  Opcov. 

Here  again,  neither  phrase  is  decisively  more  Pauline  in  character  than 


*  In  considering  whether  a  phrase  is  Pauline,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  exclude  parallels  with 
phrases  in  Colossians. 

Sysgis  in  the  Paulines  only  here  and  Col.  i.  14  where  it  ap{>ears  in  the  phrase  tOv  dwapn&v. 
-riSv  iraponrrcoudTwv  occurs  only  here  in  the  N.T.,  but  tÛw  iMopnOv  eleven  times,  Matt,  i, 
Mark  i,  Luke  3,  Acts  5,  Col.  i.  difiévoa  with  irapocmrcSHtcrTa  three  times.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15, 
Mark  xi.  95. 

AiroACrrpcoois,  excluding  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  appears  only  at  Rom.  iii.  24,  viii.  23,  I  Cor. 
i.  30.  Also  at  Luke  xxi.  28,  Heb.  ix.  15,  xi.  35. 

«■in  used  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  a  factor  in  salvation  occurs  in  the  Paulines,  excluding  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  Eucharist,  and  one  reference  in  Col.  i.  20,  only  at  Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  9.  The  frequent 
UK  of  diMt  in  a  sacrificial  sense  belongs  to  Hebrews  and  Revelation.  But  oliia  and  <SnToX{rTp<o9is 
occur  in  close  proximity  at  Rom.  iii.  24-5. 
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the  Other.  Possibly  the  occurrence  of  eOoyyeAljopai  at  I  Pet.  i.  12  and  the 
occurrence  of  acoTTipia  at  v.  10,  both  within  the  corresponding  section,  may 
incline  us  to  think  that,  if  we  have  to  choose,  the  second  phrase  is  likely  to 
have  been  in  the  original  form.^ 

However,  in  both  cases  it  is  possible,  within  our  framework,  to  make  use 
of  both  phrases. 

(c)  We  may  now  turn  to  consider  the  changes  which  are  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  a  uniform  threefold  structure  in  each  section. 

V.  4  KOÔcbs  éÇeXéfoTo.  We  may  feel  that  the  simple  substitution  of  ô 
éxXEÇàpEvos  is  sufficient  here,  and  justifiable. 

V.  yb-io  Korrà  tô  ttAoötos.  .  .xà  ètrl  yfis-  Here,  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  above,  EÙSoKia  and  déXripa  are  the  remains  of  the  liturgical  formula, 
and  belong  elsewhere.  In  the  passage  as  a  whole  there  is  a  piling  up 
of  clauses  which  makes  it  difficult  to  find  a  single  thread  of  thought.  The 
vocabulary  is  more  characteristically  Pauline  than  ebewhere  in  our  passage,* 
and  we  have  traced  to  these  verses  the  confusion  which  first  becomes  explicit 
at  Z'.  12  b,  and  affects  the  whole  of  the  last  section.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  we  can  recover  from  these  verses  a  clause  which  will  fit  the 
structure  which  we  find  elsewhere.  We  might  make  use  of  the  phrase 
àvocKEÇoXoncoaao^ai  xà  TràArro’év  xcp  Xpioxcp,  but  the  sequence  of  thought 
in  the  clauses  would  then  be  difficult  to  discover.  Perhaps  the  best  solution 
is  to  be  found  by  making  use  of  the  two  equivalent  phrases  discussed  above, 
supposing  them  to  represent  two  clauses  in  the  original  form.  I  suggest, 
therefore, 

*  TÔV  A6yw  Ti^s  dXriWas. 

dXi^Sfia  is  frequent  in  Paulines,  Pastorals,  the  Johannine  writings  and  in  James.  It  occurs  once  in 

I  Peter. 

X6yos  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  Gospel  is  frequent  in  Acts.  If  we  exclude  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
doubt  about  the  interpretation,  it  occurs  some  thirty  times,  i.e.  about  once  in  three  pages  of  Nestle’s 
text  (Stuttgart,  1936).  Its  use  in  the  Paulines  is  more  difficult  to  assess.  Outside  Ephesians  and 
Coloasians,  there  are  probably  eleven  instances,  about  one  in  ten  pages  (I  Cor.  i.  18,  xiv.  36; 

II  Cor.  ii.  17,  iv.  2;  Gal.  vi.  6;  Phil.  i.  14,  ii.  16;  I  Thess.  i.  6,  8,  ii.  13  (once  only),  II  Thess.  iii.  i. 

I  exclude  Rom.  ix.  6;  I  Cor.  ii.  4,  xv.  2;  II  Cor.  i.  18,  v.  19,  vi.  7).  It  occurs  frequendy  in  the 
Pastorals,  one  to  four  pages;  James,  one  to  two  and  a  half;  I  Peter,  one  to  three,  I  John,  one  to  three 
or  four.  Revelation,  one  to  nine.  It  occurs  in  the  synoptic  Gospek,  though  of  twenty-seven  instances, 
eighteen  occur  in  the  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower.  We  cannot  call  its  use  specially 
characteristic  of  St  Paul.  Apart  from  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  the  phrase  &  Aöyos  âX^Mas 
does  not  occur  in  the  Paulines.  (II.  Cor.  vi.  7  is  of  doubtful  meaning.)  But  it  occurs  once  in  the 
Pastorals,  II  Tim.  ii.  15,  and  once  in  Ja.  i.  18.  , 

t6  s6ccyyiXiov  Tffs  aorrnplcts  OpZ&v. 

The  vast  majority  of  instances  of  the  use  of  fOoyytXiov  in  the  N.T.  occur  in  the  Paulines,  fifty- 
seven,  fifty-one  if  we  exclude  Ephesians  and  Colossians  ;  four  more  come  from  the  Pastorals.  But  there 
are  eight  instances  in  Mark  (four  in  parallel  passages  in  Matthew),  and  one  in  I  Peter.  Perhaps  we 
might  say  that  the  word  is  represented  in  the  Petrine  as  well  as  the  Pauline  tradition.  There  are  two 
instances  in  Acts,  nicely  balanced,  one  coming  from  a  speech  which  purports  to  be  by  St  Peter, 
one  from  a  speech  which  purports  to  be  by  St  Paul  (Acts  xv.  7,  xx.  24).  Nowhere  but  in  the  present 
passage  is  iCieryTiAlov  combined  with  ocornpia.  ournpia  occurs  sixteen  times  in  the  Paulines,  outside 
the  present  passage,  but,  page  for  page,  twice  as  frequently  in  Hebrews,  and  three  times  as  frequently 
in  I  Peter. 

*  See  footnote  2,  p.  123. 
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èv  ÎXOMCV  Tfjv  &9Eatv  tcIjv  iraponrTcoiiàTCiav 
tv  4>  (<inr6K6ex6ii£6a)  diroXOrpcoaiv  5ià  toO  alporros  oOroö.^ 

I  do  not  claim  for  this  more  than  a  low  degree  of  probability. 
vv.  13-14»  Here  we  change  the  second  person  to  the  first,  put  the  two 

participles  into  the  indicative,  and  since  we  have  two  equivalent  phrases,  to 
secure  balance  we  make  one  the  object  of  each  of  these  restored  indicatives.* 
Here,  then,  is  the  tentative  reconstruction. 

îOXoyriTÔs  eI  oO,  ô  6e6ç  koI  -ironrfip  toO  Kuplou  fjucov  ’ItiooO  XpioroO  , 

Ô  EuXoyi^aas  fipas  tv  irdoT)  EOXoyiçt  irvEuiJiomKfi  év  toïs  äiroupoviois  èv  Xpiorû 
^ô)  âKXeÇàuEvos  ^pâs  tv  oOrcp  Trpô  KoraßoXqs  KÔapou 
{ô)  irpooploos  els  ulo0Ea{av  6ià  ’IriaoO  XpioroO 
Korà  Tfjv  EÛSoKiocv  ToO  ÔEÂt^poTÔs  aou 
eIs  êrraivov  xfis  6ôÇtiç  ctou 

*  Cf.  Rom.  viü.  23  uloOeoion'  drirncSex^tuvoi,  Tf|v  diroXCrrpcdOiv  toC  o^imttos  (Heb.  xi.  35  oO  -irpoaSfÇd* 
pivoi  Tf|v  àiroXOrpuoiv).  At  Rom.  viü.  23,  Luke  xxi.  28  ônroXvrrpuois  is  something  future  for  Christians. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  review  the  omissions  in  the  light  of  our  previous  word  lists.  The  passage 
78-10  is  the  most  substantial  passage  to  be  omitted.  It  contains  ten  of  the  twenty-five  words  which 
sre  not  found  in  I  Peter,  and  the  majority  of  these  words  are  preponderantly  Pauline. 

yfj.  Not,  of  course,  specially  Pauline. 

yvbipiju  This  is  found  twice  in  Luke’s  account  of  the  nativity,  Luke  U.  15,  17;  thrice  in  the  last 
discounes  in  John;  once  in  Acts  in  a  quotation  from  Ps.  xvi.  1 1  ;  eighteen  times  in  the  Paulines,  six 
of  them  in  Ephesians  and  three  in  Colossians. 

iwTTiipiov  This  is  found  at  Mark  iv.  1 1  and  parallels;  twice  in  I  Timothy;  four  times  in  Revela¬ 
tion;  nineteen  times  in  the  Paulines,  of  which  six  are  from  Ephesians,  four  from  Colossians. 

obovopia  is  found  three  times  in  Luke  xvi.  1-8;  once  in  I  Timothy;  once  in  I  Corinthians;  three 
times  in  Ephesians  and  once  in  Colossians. 

mptootOu  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  four  Gospels,  five  times  in  the  accounts  of  the  feeding 
miracles;  at  Mark  xii.  44/Luke  xxi.  4,  at  Matt.  xiü.  12/xxv.  29,  and  at  Matt.  v.  20,  Luke  xü.  15, 
XV.  17;  once  in  Acts;  twenty-six  times  in  the  Paulines,  once  in  Ephesians  and  once  in  Colossians. 

«Xi^pcotia  occurs  four  times  in  the  Synoptics,  Matt.  ix.  16/Mark,  U.  21,  Mark  vi.  43  and  vUi.  20  in  the 
teeding  miracles;  once  in  John;  twelve  times  in  the  Paulines,  of  which  four  are  from  Ephesians  and 
two  from  Colossians. 

xXoCtos  occurs  three  times  in  the  Synoptics,  Matt.  xiii.  22/Mark  iv.  19/Luke  viü.  14;  once 
in  I  Timothy,  Hebrews,  James;  twice  in  Revelation;  in  all  these  instances  except  once  in 
Revdation  it  is  used  literally.  It  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the  Paulines,  never  in  the  literal  sense.  Of 
these,  five  are  from  Ephesians  and  two  from  Colossians. 

vporridipon  found  only  at  Rom.  i.  13,  iU.  25  and  Eph.  i.  9. 

oofia  Ten  times  in  the  synoptics;  four  times  in  Acts,  all  in  connexion  with  the  career  of  Stephen; 
four  times  in  James;  once  in  II  Peter;  four  times  in  Revelation;  twenty-eight  times  in  the  Paulines, 
of  which  fifteen  occur  in  the  passage  I  Cor.  i.  17-ii.  13,  three  in  Ephesians,  six  in  Colossians. 

fpövT)ois  only  at  Luke  i.  17,  Ephesians  i.  8. 

V.  It,  in  the  omitted  portion,  contains  Trpoopiju  (but  this  is  also  found  at  r.  5),  irpdOsois  (apart 
from  references  to  shewbread,  twice  in  Acts,  twice  in  Romans,  twice  in  Ephesians,  twice  in 

II  Timothy),  and  (vipytlv  (twice  in  the  Synoptics,  Matt.  xiv.  2  =  Mark  vi.  14,  once  in  James, 
eighteen  times  in  the  Paulines  of  which  four  come  from  Ephesians,  one  from  Colossians). 

«.  14  àppa^v  drops  out  (Paulines  only). 

In  our  reconstruction  hroyycXfa  drops  out;  we  replace  pouXV)  by  cOSoida. 

The  list  of  words  not  found  in  I  Peter  but  included  in  our  reconstructed  version  is  àiroXûrpcoais  (2), 
ifsois,  iCtSoida  (3),  ‘rrapônrruiia,  irpoopljco  (1),  a9poryi3co,  utoOsofa.  Of  these,  (Tfpayijco,  vIoEtoia  are  con¬ 
fined  to  Paulines.  Trpooplju  outside  Paulines,  only  once,  in  Acts,  but  6p(jcd  relatively  common. 

From  the  list  of  words  common  to  both  passages  we  lose  dy^errn,  &yios  (1),  Koip^s,  KXrjpovouia  (but 
we  restore  it  again),  oùpavài,  irpoeXiriju,  x^'S  (once). 

From  the  list  of  words  found  in  our  passage  and  elsewhere  in  I  Peter,  we  lose  &|icixios  and 
^>an4aXcn<!>co  (this  latter  word,  in  this  form,  being  Pauline  only). 

Thus  of  forty-four  significant  words  in  the  reconstruction  which  are  taken  from  the  original  (including 
s^npovouia),  twenty- two  are  represented  in  the  passage  from  I  Peter,  and  thirteen  elsewhere  in  I  Peter. 
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<Kcrn5t>  T^v  ^xocpItcaxtos  fipôtç  èv  Tcp  ^lyomrriiJiévC}) 

tv  ^  ÉxoïiEV  T^iv  &96<nv  Twv  TraponiTCûiidrTcov 
(tv  öareKBcxÖMEÖo)  Tfjv  driroXOrpcoaiv  6ià  toO  aluotros  otOroö^ 
èv  4>  èKÂTipoîérmev  KXîipovoiJiiav  fjncov) 

Korrà  Tfjv  ^cOSoKiov)*  tov  ôsAViMCfTÔç  oou 
dç  frroavov  rfjs  ctou 

èv  Tcp  TTVÊupionn  tc^  dylq) 

flKoCKTOiicv  t6  eOoyyèXiov  Tfjs  ffcorriplots 
èTnoTEÙffopev  Tcp  Xôycp  ttîç  àXTjOcioç 
èa9pocy{o6rip£V  ds  (SfiroXOrpcooiv  Tfjs  TTEpnroii^oKoç 
<Konrà  Tfiv  eOSoKiov  toô  ôsXi'maTÔs  aou) 
sis  firoivov  TÎjs  6ôÇtis  cou. 

Il 

If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  in  Eph.  i.  3-14  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
liturgical  formula,  we  shall  clearly  go  on  to  enquire,  with  what  occasion  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  it  was  connected.  The  passage  itself,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Epistle  as  a  whole,  suggest  a  connexion  with  baptism,  and 
possibly  with  baptism  at  Easter.  The  connexion  of  I  Peter  with  baptism  may 
be  taken  as  probable,  and  I  Peter  is,  or  at  any  rate  purports  to  be,  a  circular 
letter.  If  the  baptismal  connexion  of  Ephesians  is  considered  to  have  some 
degree  of  probability,  the  way  will  be  open  for  considering  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  Ephesians  in  the  light  of  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  pastoral 
letter,  possibly  by  St  Paul  himself,  written  not  to  one  Church  alone,  perhaps 
at  Easter,  but  at  any  rate  on  an  occasion  when  converts  were  to  be  baptized, 
reminding  them  and  those  who  had  been  previously  baptized  of  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  the  new  life  upon  which  they  will  have  entered  when  the 
Epistle  is  actually  read.  One  result  of  entertaining  this  possibility  may  be  that 
the  question  of  the  priority  of  Colossians  should  be  reconsidered. 

(a)  considerations  from  the  passage  itself  which 

SUGGEST  A  CONNEXION  WITH  BAPTISM 

(a)  tv  Tcp  ^yorrTTiuévcp  (».  6).  The  use  of  the  title  fiyonrquévos  for  Christ 
echoes  the  words  of  the  divine  voice  at  the  Baptism  and  Transfiguration. 
(Matt.  iii.  17/Mark  i.  ii/Luke  iii.  22;  Matt.  xvii.  5/Mark  ix.  7/Luke  ix.  35. 
At  Matt.  xii.  18,  in  a  quotation  from  Isa.  xlii.  i,  our  Lord  is  referred  to  as 
àycnrqTÔç — LXX  èKÀSKTÔç,  and  the  title  is  applied  obliquely  at  Mark.  xii.  6. 
Nowhere  else  is  the  title  àyornriTÔç  applied  to  Christ.)  The  use  of  fiyorrrripévos 
here,  therefore,  recalls  our  Lord’s  baptism,  and  the  clause  as  a  whole  would 
imply  the  belief  that  in  baptism  the  Christian  shares  the  baptismal  experience 
of  Christ. 

*  Ponibly  for  this  line  something  like  the  following  should  be  substituted:  èv  4  <IßoOAiv;oas>  tA 
iràvra  dtvoacsfaXaaoOv,  *  sMoKla  for  ßouX4\. 
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(^)  Trpoopicras  fipSç  els  uloôeatov  6ià  MiiaoOXpiaroö  els  ocCrrôv  (p.  5) .  ulodeala 
recalls  again  the  divine  voice  oO  el  ô  ulôs  pou.  The  word  is  used  five  times  in 
the  epistles,  once  of  the  adoption  of  Israel,  Rom.  ix.  4,  where  the  allusion  is 
perhaps  to  Exod.  iv.  22,  Deut.  xiv.  i  ;  twice  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  without 
mention  of  baptism  in  Rom.  viii.  15,  23;  once  at  Gal.  iv.  5  where  the  allusion 
is  unmistakably  to  baptism.  There  are  a  number  of  parallels  between  Gal.  iii. 
23-iv.  7  and  our  present  passage.^  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  iii.  26-7  with 
iv.  4  ff.  : 

iràvTES  yàp  ulol  ösoö  êoTH  6ià  xfis  trloTecos  èv  Xpior^  ’IriCTOu*  ôaoi  yàp  sis  Xpiorôv 
Ifrni iloOriTE,  XpioTÔv  èv€6ÛCTO(766...èf(nré<rretXev  ô  066$  t6v  ul6v  a0Toô...îva 
v^oOealav  dnroXdßwpEV.  ôn  84  èoTE  ulol,  âÇcnréoTEiXev  ô  6côs  t6  TTVHÛpa  tou  uloû 
oOtoO  eIs  Tàs  KopSlos  ^ipôov,  KpSjov,  'AßßS  ô  ironfip. 

It  is,  perhaps,  legitimate  also  to  refer  to  Rom.  i.  3-4.  A.  M.  Hunter  has  argued 
that  these  verses  embody  a  threefold  credal  formula  of  which  the  second 
clause  is,  ‘who  was  appointed  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the  Holy 
Spirit’.*  The  three  clauses,  he  maintains,  refer  to  the  birth,  baptism  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  second,  of  course,  referring  to  the  baptism.  We 
perhaps  there  have  ôpl3co  and  ul6s  in  the  context  of  our  Lord’s  baptism. 

(c)  The  twofold,  and  we  suggest  originally  threefold,  repetition  of  eOSokIo 
may  be  an  echo  of  the  èv  aol  EOSÖKt^aa  of  the  divine  voice  at  his  Baptism. 
Thus,  if  we  are  right,  each  part  of  the  address  to  our  Lord  at  his  Baptism  is 
alluded  to  in  vv,  5  and  6. 

(rf)  ÂçeaiSTWv  -TrapcriTTCopdTcov  (».  7).  There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the 
connexion  of  Açeais  tcov  dpapTicov  with  baptism,  both  John’s,  Mark  i.  4,  and 
that  of  Christians,  Acts  ii.  38.  The  substitution  here  of  TrapArrrcoua  for 
àuapTla  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  formula. 

(e)  The  language  of  the  third  section,  vv.  13-14,  also  strongly  suggests  a 
relation  to  baptism.  èaçpoylaôriTE  is,  perhaps,  almost  certainly  a  reference 
to  baptism,  or  baptism-confirmation.*  Moreover  the  combination  of  hearing 
the  word  and  believing  finds  its  proper  climax  in  an  expression  which  covers 
baptism.  Eight  times  in  Acts  hearing  the  word  or  believing  it,  or  both,  are 
followed  by  baptism. 

(b)  considerations  drawn  from  the  subject- 
matter  OF  THE  EPISTLE  AS  A  WHOLE 
Clearly  there  is  not  space  here  to  expound  the  whole  Epistle  treating  it  as  a 
discourse  on  baptism,  though  this  may  well  be  the  only  way  of  establishing 
my  case.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  summary  treatment. 

‘  Note  in  Gal.  iii.  a3-iv.  7  vl6s,  utoSiala,  iriorij,  KXripovô(io$,  hroyyiXla,  t6  irXi^pcoiia  toö  xp^vou. 

'  Paul  and  kis  Predtcusors,  pp.  35-30. 

*  Flemington,  Thi  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  p.  66,  where  the  opinions  of  Lietzmann, 
E.  F.  Scott  and  W.  L.  Knox  are  cited. 
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Few,  I  suppose,  will  dispute  the  opinion  that  v.  22  (or  2i)-vi.  9  is  based  on 
forms  of  ethical  teaching  which  may  have  originated  in  instruction  for 
baptism,  or  that  vi.  10-18  would  form  a  suitable  address  to  those  who  have 
just  been  baptized,  or  who  are  being  reminded  of  the  obligations  of  their 
baptism.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  deal  with  the  later  part  of  the  Epistle  in  detail. 

The  line  of  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  is  clarified  for  us  if  we  regard 
it  as  concerned  throughout  with  baptism.  In  i.  1-14,  in  liturgical  form  with 
his  own  comments,  the  author  has  blessed  God  for  his  work  in  redemption. 
The  work  of  God  is  now  made  the  ground  of  further  thanksgiving,  and  prayer 
that  his  readers  will  have  the  eyes  of  their  mind  enlightened  so  that  they  may 
completely  realize  their  status,  the  hope  of  his  calling,  the  riches  of  his  in¬ 
heritance  and  the  power  of  God  (i.  15-19).  His  power  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  he  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  set  him  on  his  right  hand,  put  all  things 
under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  (i.  20-3). 
These  verses  (i.  20-3)  have  a  credal  ring,  and  the  thought  of  them  dominates 
the  Epistle  at  least  to  the  end  of  iv.  16. 

The  phrase  •irs9CùTiapévous  toOç  ôçOaApoùç  rfiç  KapSlos  Opwv  probably 
contains  an  allusion  to  baptism.  Indeed  the  phrase  is  somewhat  awkward, 
and  litde  difference  would  be  made  to  the  sense  if  it  were  omitted  altogether. 
But  if  the  thought  of  the  author  is  directed  to  those  who  have  just  been  en¬ 
lightened  in  baptism,  then  the  words  play  a  vital  part  in  what  he  is  saying, 
for  they  link  the  prayer  for  understanding  with  the  baptismal  language  and 
experience. 

Chs.  ii-iv  are  dominated  by  two  themes:  (a)  the  Christian  shares  in  the 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ;  (b)  the  Christian  Church  is  a 
unity.  Both  themes  are  expressly  related  to  baptism  in  the  Pauline  Epistles 
elsewhere,  the  first  at  Rom.  vi.  1-4,  Col.  ii.  9-12,  the  second  at  I  Cor.  xii. 
12-13,  Gal.  iii.  26fF. 

(fl)  The  first  theme  reaches  its  climax  at  ii.  6  where  the  language  of  the 
credal  formula  of  i.  20-3  is  clearly  recalled,  cruvejwoTrolTiCTHv  xai  ovA^i^yeipey 
Kol  owEKàôioev  èv  Tols  èrroupovlois  âv  Xpiorco  Mtictoö. 

{b)  The  theme  of  unity  is  seen  in  two  lights.  First,  the  unity  in  the  Church 
transcends  the  natural  barriers,  particularly  the  barrier  of  race  between  Jew 
and  Gentile.  Second,  the  unity  in  the  Church  grows  out  of  differences  in 
gifts  and  funcdons  within  the  Church,  and  must  transcend  differences  in 
temperament.  The  former  is  mainly  the  theme  of  Gal.  iii.  26  ff.,  the  latter  of 
I  Cor.  xii.  12-13.  The  theme  of  racial  unity  runs  from  ii.  1 1  to  the  end  of  ch.  iii 
in  Ephesians.  What  we  may,  perhaps,  call  the  theme  of  social  unity  runs 
throughout  ch.  iv,  unity  through  differing  functions,  iv.  1-16,  unity  and 
peace  among  Christians  through  avoidance  of  anger  etc.,  and  through  the 
cultivation  of  mercy  and  long-suffering,  iv.  17-32. 

At  the  p>oint  at  which  the  transition  from  racial  to  social  unity  comes,  there 
is  the  one  express  use  of  the  word  baptism  in  the  Epistle  : 
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èv  OMlia  Kod  ëv  -nveuna  KotOcbs  Kod  ékAi^Ot^te  Iv  piçt  èAiriSi  tt^ç  kAi^ctecos  Oijicöv,  eïç  icOpios, 
Ü(a  Trions,  8v  ßönmapa.  eis  666$  Kod  iron^p  iràvTcov,  ô  Irrl  iràvrcov  Kod  6ià  TràvTcav 
Kod  âv  trâcnv  (iv.  4-5). 

This  passage  has  been  recently  commented  on  by  the  Bishop  of  Leicester.^ 
He  treats  it  as  a  credal  formula.  If  it  is  a  credal  formula,  it  is  one  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  which  I  think  we  may  find  at  i.  20-3.  To  my  mind  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  author  is  summarizing  his  theme  of  unity  in  and  through 
baptism  by  taking  up  the  phrases  he  has  already  used  in  expounding  it: 
ii.  16-18  àTTOKocToXXàÇij  toOs  àuçoTépous  ^  ^vl  ad>uom . . ,  fxop^v 
TrpoaotycoyViv  ol  àpçôrepoi  èv  âvl  TiveOpom  ;  i.  18  t(s  èonv  èXirls  t^s  kXi'ictecoç 
oCrroö;  i.  13  TnoTeOaocvres  èa9paylo6riT6  (i.  2,  3  ôeôç,  ttoti^P,  KÙpioç).  (The 
author  is  not,  perhaps,  using  the  experimental  approach,  but  working  back¬ 
wards,  and  taking  terms  in  the  reverse  order  from  that  in  which  they  have 
already  appeared.) 

The  final  exhortation  to  social  unity,  iv.  31-2,  is  introduced  by  a  further 
reminiscence  of  i.  13-14,  a  new  reminder  of  their  baptism:  iv.  30  koI  pfi 
XvtteTte  TÔ  TTVEOua  TÔ  éryiov  toö  öeoö  èv  èaçpoylofiriTe  els  fiuèpotv  dmoAu- 
TpcixTECOs.  Thus  we  may  be  right  in  holding  that  the  thought  of  baptism  lies 
behind  chs.  ii-iv. 

Ch.  V.  1-20  (we  take  v.  21  to  be  the  opening  of  the  following  section)  :  of 
this  section,  v.  14  may  well  be  a  fragment  of  baptismal  liturgy.“  The  contrast 
of  light  and  darkness  which  leads  up  to  it  is  certainly  within  the  circle  of 
baptismal  language,  and  may,  perhaps,  take  up  again  the  TTEçcoTiapévous  of 
i.  18.  The  passage  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  (v.  1-3) 
and  ends  with  directions  concerning  the  conduct  of  Christian  worship 
(v.  18-20). 

Lastly,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  allusion  to  Baptism  at  v.  25-7.  The 
author  compares  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  the  Church,  the  Church  which  he  cleansed  Tcp  Xovn-pcji  toö  OSotos 
év  ^I'lporn.  This  allusion  to  baptism  in  instruction  on  marital  reladons  would 
come  less  strangely  if  the  baptismal  connexion  of  the  whole  Epistle  were 
admitted. 

*  Nno  Testament  Studies,  vol.  i,  pp.  43  ff. 

*  A.  M.  Hunter,  op.  cit.  pp.  44-5. 
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‘WE’  AND  ‘r  PASSAGES  IN  LUKE-AGTS 

The  problem  raised  by  the  intermittent  use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes  is  an  old  one.  Copyists  evidently  found  it  difficult  to 
retain  this  phenomenon  just  as  it  appeared  in  the  text  they  copied,  and  they 
altered  the  exact  place  where  ‘we’  and  ‘they’  succeeded  each  other.  The 
most  famous  variant  is  the  single  occurrence  at  xi.  28.  Patristic  discussion  of 
the  phenomenon  is  not  abundant.  Irenaeus  accepts  the  we  passages  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  eyewitness  without  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  passages  in 
the  third  person  rested  on  hearsay.  Other  writers  inferred  from  the  preface 
of  Luke  that  the  Gospel  did  rest  on  hearsay.  ‘  The  eyewitnesses  delivered  to  us.’ 

The  pre-critical  views  in  Christianity  continued  in  general  along  the  same 
lines.  More  modem  scholars  have  righdy  found  the  phenomenon  of  inter¬ 
change  not  self-explanatory  even  within  the  book  of  Acts  itself.  Some  have 
attributed  the  first  person  to  a  separate  written  source.  Of  these  some  have 
found  its  presence  more  tolerable  if  the  author  of  the  source  was  the  author 
of  the  whole  work.  They  conceive  that  it  is  more  natural  as  well  as  less 
deceptive  to  cite  one’s  own  diary  in  the  first  person  than  to  cite  that  of  another. 
Eduard  Norden,  I  believe,  thought  that  ‘we’  was  due  to  a  matter  of  feeling 
for  genre.  Travel,  especially  sea  travel — and  such  in  the  main  are  the 
‘we’  passages — was,  he  thought,  traditionally  in  the  autobiographic  form. 
Haenchen,  in  the  new  edition  of  Meyer’s  Commentary,  if  I  understand  him 
righdy,  also  regards  the  introduction  of  ‘we’  as  a  sty  fistic  device,^  but  of  a 
different  kind.  The  retention  of  ‘we’  could  thus  be  regarded  as  unconscious 
conformity  to  convention.  Perhaps  a  somewhat  analogous  example  would  be 
the  use  of  the  plural  ‘we’  rather  than  the  singular  ‘I’  in  C.  A.  Lindberg’s 
report  of  his  famous  first  solo  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  I  never  thought 
he  adequately  explained  this  inappropriate  conformity  to  the  language  of 
non-solo  flying. 

Under  any  interpretation  the  we  passages  in  Acts  remain  a  problem.  No 
explanation  is  fully  satisfactory.  The  embedding  of  first-person  narrative  in  a 
third-person  history  is  quite  different  from  an  occasional  ‘we’,  which  I  think 
does  appear  as  sheer  lapse  in  some  narratives  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
either  because  the  passage  is  quoted  from  an  autobiographic  text  or  because 
the  author  was  present  and  unintentionally  shifts,  though  rarely  for  long.  Of 
course  in  some  cases  like  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  it  is  deliberately  done  and  at 
the  point  of  beginning  it  is  explained.  I  have  long  thought  that  perhaps  the 
closest  parallel  to  Acts  was  the  first  person  in  the  Chronicler’s  books  of  Ezra 
*  Di$  AposUlgtschichU  (Göttingen,  1955),  pp.  433-6:  Stilmittel  {bis). 
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and  Nehemiah.  This  was  subsequently  adduced  by  Norden.  There  are  other 
interesting  parallels  between  the  hyphenated  pairs  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  Luke- 
Acts.  Modem  scholars  sometimes  regard  the  ‘  I  ’  in  Nehemiah  as  really  auto¬ 
biographical  and  that  of  Ezra  as  imitative  of  it.  If  some  of  the  Apocryphal 
Acts  also  use  ‘we’,  that  is  probably  imitative  too.  Even  their  author,  Leucius, 
is  a  name  not  accidentally  parallel  to  Luke. 

Can  anything  be  said  today  to  alleviate  if  not  to  solve  this  problem? 
I  doubt  if  the  advocates  of  any  theory  of  the  transition  are  happy  about  their 
solution.  Hamack  proved  as  well  as  could  be  done  that  the  style  of  the  ‘we’ 
passages  was  identical  with  the  style  outside  them.  This  could  show  that 
except  for  the  ‘we’  they  were  edited  by  the  ultimate  author.  He  thought  it 
showed  that  they  were  originally  composed  by  this  editor.  But  I  do  not  recall 
that  he  ever  explained  them.  Their  contents,  apart  from  style,  seem  continuous 
with  the  passages  that  surround  them.  Hamack  asked,  why  should  an  editor 
alter  a  written  source  in  every  respect  except  the  person  of  the  verbs.  But  he 
never  answered  the  other  question,  why  did  the  editor  or  original  author 
maintain  a  consistent  style  except  in  the  person  of  the  verb?  That  the  ‘we’ 
passages  are  part  but  not  all  of  a  larger  itinerary  source  has  been  the  view  of 
Dibelius  and  of  others. 

I 

The  puzzle  of  the  ‘we’  passages  is  their  unexplained  beginnings  and  endings. 
If  the  reader  were  prepared  for  these  shifts  they  would  seem  less  strange. 
Now  what  I  would  call  attention  to  first  is  the  endings.  In  each  of  the  three  of 
them  the  ‘  we  ’  ends  not  by  the  dissociation  of  the  ‘  I  ’  from  Paul  and  others  but  by 
the  dissociation  of  Paul  from  the  others  including  ‘  I  ’.  In  a  sense  these  passages 
suggest  that  the  ‘we’  of  the  group  of  companions  of  Paul  is  the  differentiated 
group.  The  writer  prepares  to  go  into  the  third  person  singular,  not  into  the 
third  person  plural,  by  mentioning  Paul  in  contrast  to  ‘us’.^ 

The  final  expressions  are  : 

xvi.  17.  She  (the  ventriloquist  girl)  followed  Paul  and  us. 

xxi.  18.  On  the  following  day  Paul  went  in  with  us  to  James. 

xxviii.  16.  And  when  we  came  to  Rome  Paul  was  allowed  to  stay  by 
himself. 

The  first  two  of  these  are  clear  enough.  There  is  no  real  need  as  yet  to 
detach  Paul  and  ‘us’.  They  are  in  the  same  situation.  In  the  third  case  the 
expression  is  different.  koS’  àourôv  ‘  by  himself’  seems  at  once  contradicted  by 
‘with  the  soldier  that  guarded  him’.  Of  course  the  phrase  may  be  taken  to 
mean  apart  from  other  prisoners  or  guards.  But  it  could  also  mean  apart  from 
‘us’.  The  ‘us’  does  not  appear  at  all  thereafter.  Here  too  may  be  a  prelude  to 
the  separation  from  Paul  not  of  the  author’s  ego  but  of  his  nos. 

*  The  only  other  instances  of  ‘we’  vs.  Paul  are  xx.  13-14  and  xxi.  ia-14,  and  under  the  circum- 
»tsnees  are  perfectly  natural. 
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To  state  the  matter  somewhat  differently,  the  writer  instead  of  passing  at 
the  close  of  the  three*  ‘  we  ’  passages  directly  from  ‘  we  ’  (including  Paul)  to  Paul 
(excluding  ‘  us  ’)  gives  in  at  least  two  of  the  instances  a  slightly  prior  warning  by 
mentioning  Paul  and  ‘us’  together  but  as  separate  units. 

n 

The  abrupt  beginnings  of  the  ‘  we  ’  passages  are  not  immediately  preceded  by 
any  corresponding  transition.  Yet  if  I  mistake  not  the  reader  has  been  given 
some  warning  at  i.  3  in  the  preface  of  Luke.  There  and  in  Acts  i.  i  alone  in  the 
genuine  text  the  author  refers  to  himself  by  the  pronoun  ‘  I  but  what  he  seems 
to  claim  for  himself  is  first-hand  knowledge.  Such  at  least  is  a  possible,  and 
I  think  probable,  meaning  of  the  participle  he  uses,  TrapTiKoXou6r|KÔTi.  The 
following  {>oints  may  be  briefly  indicated  : 

The  verb  is  used,  and  especially  in  the  perfect  tense,  of  a  person  who,  having 
followed  the  occurrences,  is  thereafter  equipped  with  information  not  acquired 
belatedly  but  available  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  themselves  and  thus 
accessible  without  special  investigation  or  review.  Luke  describes  himself  in 
the  perfect  tense  as  trustworthy  in  what  he  is  recording  because  of  such  earlier 
contact.  Examples  of  the  like  claim  expressed  by  this  verb,  made  in  contrast 
to  the  lack  of  current  knowledge  of  non-participants  who  would  have  to  look 
up  the  matters  not  already  familiar,  may  be  quoted  from  Demosthenes  in  a 
well-known  passage.  De  corona^  lui,  §  172  (p.  285),  and  in  two  other  passages, 
De  falsa  legatione,  §  247  (p.  423),  and  Adv.  Olymp.  §  40  (p.  1178).  In  Josephus, 
Contra  Apion.,  i.  10  it  is  contrasted  with  enquiry:  f)  TropqKoXouôriKÔTa  toîs 
ysyovöaiv  f)  irapà  tôov  eISôtcùv  ttuvôcxvôpevov. 

Luke  does  not  claim  knowledge  of  this  kind  for  all  of  his  two  books,  but 
only  for  a  late  though  substantial  period.  dvcaOev,  ‘from  a  good  while  back’, 
is  quite  different  from  dnr’  dtpyris  in  the  preceding  clause  about  the  informants 
on  whom  the  gospel  writers  including  Luke  rely.  A  similar  accurately  dis¬ 
criminating  use  of  the  two  words  occurs  in  the  successive  clauses  of  Acts  xxvi. 
4  f.  Paul’s  life  had  been  spent  from  the  beginning  (dnr’  dcpxqs)  from  his 
youth  in  Judaism,  his  present  accusers  have  known  him  for  a  considerable 
time  (dh;cù6ev)  though  not  necessarily  from  that  earliest  day  of  his  Judaism. 

The  phrase  is  therefore  no  contradiction  to  the  striking  implication  of 
Luke’s  preface  that  neither  he  nor  his  writing  predecessors  were  themselves 
‘from  the  beginning  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word’.  When  the 
preface  was  treated  as  dealing  only  with  the  beginning  of  the  narrative,  or  at 
least  with  the  first  volume  of  it,  this  implication  of  not  being  an  eyewitness  or 
minister  of  the  word  during  Jesus’  ministry  was  righdy  and  of  necessity 
accepted.  It  prevented  the  assignment  of  Luke’s  gospel  to  any  of  the  Twelve. 


^  I  assume  that  3«.  5-xxi.  1 8  is  to  be  reckoned  one ‘we’ passage  in  spite  of  the  interview  of  Paul  at 
Miletus  with  the  Ephesian  elders  in  xx.  17-38. 
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The  preface  of  Luke,  however,  is — as  with  the  ancient  prefaces  of  poly- 
nominal  words — a  preface  to  the  whole,  and  his  suggestion  that  he  begins 
with  second-hand  reports  and  continues  with  more  immediate  information 
suits  the  ancient  practice  of  historians.  The  section  of  his  writing  to  which 
irapTiKoAouÖTiKÖTi  applies  is  therefore  Acts  as  a  whole  or  its  later  part.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  from  ttSoiv  one  would  expect  the  author’s  first-hand 
knowledge  to  apply  to  the  whole  section,  whereas  the  ‘we*  passages  are  inter¬ 
mittent.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  this  part  of  Acts  has  more  homo¬ 
geneity  than  the  alternating  pronouns  imply.  Or  the  ttoctiv  may  be  ‘a 
pardonable  exaggeration’.^  At  any  rate  the  claim  of  personal  contact  in  the 
preface  makes  any  occurrences  of ‘we’  more  intelligible.  The  ‘we’  passages 
follow  with  less  difficulty  because  of  the  significant  though  remote  ‘  I  ’  passage. 

All  this  and  more  about  irapriKoXov/ÔTiKÔTi  ôvcoôev  I  have  discussed  before,* 
and  yet  neither  in  antiquity  nor  in  modern  times  has  the  interpretation  met 
much  acceptance.  The  verb’s  literal  meaning  of  following  a  person  attracted 
the  early  Christian  writers,  who  were  concerned  to  think  Luke-Acts  written 
by  a  disciple  of  the  apostles.  Hence  tt&ctiv  was  taken  as  masculine,  and  while 
the  we  passages  were  in  themselves  enough  to  distinguish  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  from  hearsay,  the  verb  was  taken  to  imply  relation  to  persons  more  than 
to  events.  The  Canon  of  Muratori  contrasts  what  the  author  wrote  in  Acts 
because  it  was  done  in  his  own  presence  with  what  he  wrote  in  the  gospel 
from  hearsay  and  with  what  he  omits  in  Acts  because  he  himself  was  absent. 

Modem  students,  who  until  lately  ignored  the  unity  of  Luke  and  Acts — 
the  term  Luke-Acts  is  very  modem — and  especially  the  applicability  of  the 
preface  to  the  second  volume,  ignored  also  the  eyewitness  meaning  of  the 
verb  in  favour  of  another  meaning  apparently  without  lexical  support — 
‘investigate’.®  In  doing  so  they  showed  their  quite  modem  ideal  of  the  his¬ 
torian  as  a  man  of  research.  The  verb  occasionally  does  mean  ‘read’  but 
that  is  different  and  is  usually  applied  not  to  the  author  of  a  work  but  to  his 
readers.  Can  anyone  adduce  from  Hellenistic  literature  an  example  of 
irapocKoXouôéco  meaning  ‘investigate’? 

Surely  nothing  would  suit  the  conservative  position  about  the  author  of 
Luke-Acts  better  than  the  discovery  of  his  explicit  claim  in  his  early  ‘  I  ’  passage 
to  have  been  an  eyewitness.  The  ‘we’  passages  themselves  or  the  alleged 
‘medical  language’  or  the  ‘external’  tradition  of  authorship,  are  all  less 
convincing.  Yet  so  far  as  I  know  no  conservative  scholar  has  accepted  the 
evidence  I  proffer.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  may  be  their  feeling. 

*  J.  H.  Ropes,  J.T.S.  xxv  (1927),  p.  71.  In  thb  article  Ropes  called  attention  to  the  bearing  of  the 
preface  on  the  ‘we’  passages. 

*  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  u  {ig22),  501  f.  and  especially  TA«  Espontor,  8th  ser.  no.  144  (December, 
19*2)»  pp.  401-22. 

*  For  English  readers  the  common  version’s  ‘trace  the  course’  has  contributed  to  the  misimder* 
standing  now  that  ‘trace’  in  English  has  acquired  the  connotation  of  enquiry  or  discovery  and  not 
■nerely  of  simple  following.  Vincent  Taylor  appears  to  apply  the  participle  to  the  previous  drafting 
of  Proto-Luke  (The  Formation  of  the  Gospel  Tradition,  1933,  p.  200). 
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The  argument  has  been  submitted  at  least  once  to  elaborate  criticism — by 
N.  B.  Stonehouse,  The  Witness  of  Luke  to  Christ.^  I  must  admit  that  my  own 
assurance  on  the  matter  has  developed,  and  Stonehouse,  though  he  quotes 
my  Making  of  Luke-Acts  (1927)  as  well  as  the  earlier  Appendix  C  to  the 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii,  is  apparently  unfamiliar  with  the  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Expositor  article.  He  rejects  my  view  that  Luke  by  the  participle 
is  not  speaking  of  familiarity  later  acquired  but  of  actual  eye  witnessing.  He  L 
thinks  Luke  has  added  to  the  material  in  his  written  predecessors  by  under¬ 
taking  ‘a  comprehensive  and  accurate  inquiry  into  the  course  of  Christian 
history  as  that  had  been  disclosed  to  the  church  by  the  original  witnesses’ 

(P*  37)-  This  is  the  contrast  Luke  makes  according  to  Stonehouse,  whereas 
my  contrast  is  between  second-hand  information  no  matter  how  trustworthy 
and  well  authenticated  and  actual  first-hand  contact. 

I  shall  not  go  into  all  this  modem  writer’s  criticisms,  some  of  them  perhaps 
justified  by  the  ambiguity  of  other  terms  in  the  preface,  like  aCrröirron, 
docpißciSs — a  word  both  ambiguous  and  amphibolously  placed  in  the 
sentence — KocôsÇqs,  àaçàAsia.  He  criticizes  also  my  suggestions  that  the 
reference  to  cxCrrovpfa  is  conventional,  following  ‘  an  article  published  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  [F.  H.  Colson]  which  remains  to  be  answered’.*  But  my  i 
remarks  then,  whether  justified  or  not,  had  to  do  with  the  oCrrÖTTrai  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sentence  and  not  at  all  with  irapqKoXouôriKÔT».  It  is  there¬ 
fore  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion.  In  similar  fashion  Stonehouse  notes 
the  agreement  of  J.  H.  Ropes,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  p.  62,  with  my  position, 
but  ignores  his  article  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies.  Nowhere  however 
does  Stonehouse  bring  forth  any  lexical  evidence  either  in  favour  of  his  view  | 
that  the  verb  means  enquiry  or  against  my  view  that  it  means  observation  or 
participation.  In  ignoring  that  well-attested  meaning  he  has  many  predeces-  || 
sors  and  few  exceptions.  So  continuous  docs  a  conventional  critical  view 
become  when  once  it  is  promulgated.  henry  j.  cadbury 
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The  few  short  notes  that  I  am  going  to  submit  for  your  attention  are  rather  a 
challenge  than  a  communication.  I 

Two  years  ago  I  gave  a  lecture  in  German  under  the  same  title  at  the  Uni-  j 
versity  of  Helsinki,  Finland.  Some  ten  months  later  it  was  published  in  Greek 
translation  in  the  magazine  of  the  Diocese  of  Salonica,  F pqyôpios  riaXapäs.* 

*  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Eerdmans,  1951),  pp.  34-40. 

*  J.T.S.  XXIV  (1923),  pp.  300-9;  Stonehouse,  p.  39. 

*  T6  tbcooTÀv  irpCmv  nçdXonov  toö  iccrr&  ’lb>6wT)v  (OoyyiXlou  (“AvAnniw  ht  toO  "Ppriyoplow  flaXoiiS“, 

T.  444-5,  1955).  öwvoÄowiwi,  1955. 
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Although  the  place  where  the  lecture  was  delivered  and  the  magazine  where 
it  was  printed  make  it  highly  improbable  that  the  scholars  here  present  are 
aware  of  its  contents  and  even  of  its  existence,  I  would  not  allow  myself  to 
repeat  it  now,  if  a  further  study  had  not  given  me  additional  arguments  in 
favour  of  my  thesis. 

I  raised  in  this  lecture  and  I  am  raising  now  a  very  old  question,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  for  the  majority  of  scholars,  is  no  question  at  all.  I  mean  the 
authenticity  of  John  xxi,  as  an  original  part  of  the  Gospel. 

In  his  magnificent  book  on  the  Fourth  Gospel^  Dr  C.  H.  Dodd,  while 
rejecting  ch.  xxi,  is  prepared  to  accept  the  traditional  order  of  the  text  for  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel.  He  took  his  starting-point  in  the  results  of  recent  text- 
criticism.  Now,  our  witnesses  in  favour  of  ch.  xxi  are  as  strong  as  in  favour 
of  the  whole  Gospel.  Are  we  justified  in  excluding  this  chapter,  if  we  accept 
the  traditional  form  of  the  text  for  the  rest  of  the  book? 

You  will  insist  on  internal  evidence.  Is  it  really  so  strong?  I  know  that 
recent  Roman  Catholic  works  on  John  xxi  reject  it  as  well.*  Now,  does  the 
conclusion  xx.  30-1  really  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  epilogue  after  it?  As 
to  the  philological  argument,  there  are  indeed  differences  between  ch.  xxi  and 
the  preceding  twenty  chapters.  But  again,  are  they  decisive,  and  can  they  be 
decisive,  when  we  compare  a  fragment  of  two  pages  with  nearly  sixty-five 
pages  (Nestle’s  edition)? 

The  arguments  I  have  proposed  in  my  Greek  article  in  favour  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  John  xxi  are  the  following: 

First,  the  construction  of  the  chapter  which  seems  to  me  perfectly 
Johannine.  It  begins  with  a  narrative  (vv.  1-14),  which  is  a  symbolical  start¬ 
ing-point  for  the  teaching  that  follows  (vv.  15  ff).  We  have  the  same  correla¬ 
tion  of  narrative  and  teaching  in  chs.  v  and  vi  and  in  the  Last  Discourses  inas¬ 
much  as  they  begin  with  the  symbolical  act  of  the  washing  of  the  feet  (cf.  chs. 
xiii-xvi).  In  chs.  v  and  vi  the  symbolical  act  is  a  miracle,  exactly  as  it  is  in  our 
case.  The  case  of  ch.  ix  seems  not  to  be  very  different. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  close  parallelism  throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  with 
the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.  It  affects  narrative  as  well  as  teaching.  From  this 
point  of  view  ch.  xxi  is  not  different  from  the  Gospel.  I  mean  the  miraculous 
fishing  which  has  a  striking  parallel — with  no  less  striking  differences — in 
Luke  V. 

And  thirdly,  there  are  matters  in  the  Gospel  which  are  developed  and 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  ch.  xxi.  There  is  first  of  all  the  well-known  close 
relation  of  the  three  questions  of  ch.  xxi  to  the  three  denials  of  ch.  xviii.  There 
is  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  first  question  and  the  first  denial, 

*  G.  H.  Dodd,  TA*  Int*rpr*tatim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Cambridge,  1953). 

I  Cf.  L.  Vaganay,  ‘La  finale  du  Quatrième  Evangile’,  Revue  Biblique,  vol.  xlv  (1936).  M.-E. 
Boitmard,  ‘Le  chapitre  XXI  de  Saint  Jean.  Essai  de  critique  littéraire’,  Ibid.  vol.  uv  (1947). 
P.  Benoit,  ‘La  primauté  de  Saint  Pierre  selon  le  Nouveau  Testament’,  Istina  (1955),  no.  3,  cf.  pp. 
3*5 1  33*  (note  30). 
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between  the  second  question  and  the  second  denial  and  between  the  third 
question  and  the  third  denial.  In  the  last  case  the  connexion  goes  back  as  far 
as  the  scene  of  the  arrest  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  xviii.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  the  problem  of  St  Peter,  put  in  ch.  i,  developed  throughout  the  whole 
Gospel  and  resolved  in  ch.  xxi. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  particularities.  They  have  been  discussed  in  my  Greek 
article  and  in  some  other  publications  of  mine.^  When  I  delivered  my  lecture 
and  printed  my  article,  they  seemed  to  me  convincing  enough  to  be  published. 

Meanwhile  further  research  of  related  questions  has  given  me  further 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  John  xxi.  And  it  is  these  new 
arguments  which  I  would  like  to  submit  to  your  judgment  today. 

For  lack  of  time  I  shall  omit  some  questions  of  detail  and  call  your  attention 
first  of  all  to  the  correlation  of  ch.  xxi  and  ch.  x.  I  have  been  led  to  discover 
it  through  the  study  of  the  pzistoral  office  of  St  Peter.  In  what  sense  is  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  shepherd  of  Christ’s  sheep?  And  what  is  the  relation  of  Peter’s 
pastorship  (xxi.  15-17)  to  his  martyr-death  {vv.  18-19)?  Quite  naturally 
I  directed  my  attention  to  the  pastoral  images  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (x.  1-18, 
26-30).  At  that  moment  my  article  on  John  xxi  was  already  published.  Its 
authenticity  was  my  starting-point.  The  new  study  has  given  me  new  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  my  thesis. 

I  shall  begin  with  an  observation  that  often  escapes  our  attention.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  apostles  are  never  compared  with  shepherds.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jesus  is  a  shepherd.  We  may  say:  he  is  the  shepherd.  The  texts 
abound  throughout  the  New  Testament  from  Matt.  ii.  6  to  Rev.  xii.  5 
(  =  xix.  15)  in  the  order  of  the  Canon.  The  only  shepherd  apart  from  Jesus  is 
St  Peter.  Through  the  threefold  call  of  John  xxi.  15-17  the  Lord  associates 
him  in  the  closest  way  to  his  own  ministry.* 

Now,  in  the  pastoral  images  of  ch.  x  only  the  parable  of  vv.  1-5  has  a  general 
meaning  which  is  true  of  any  pastor  in  any  circumstances  of  life.  In  vv.^-\i 
and  26-30  this  general  teaching  is  applied  to  Jesus. 

As  shepherd,  St  Peter  is  expected  to  justify  the  general  characteristics  of 
X.  1-5.  He  is  supposed  to  have  the  right  to  exercise  his  office,  being  appointed 
by  a  higher  authority  (cf.  vv.  2  and  29),  and  himself  to  possess  authority  over 
his  sheep  (cf.  vv.  3-5).  Both  are  found  in  ch.  xxi.  The  dialogue  of  vv.  15-17  has 
to  be  interpreted  as  the  appointment  of  St  Peter,  and  in  the  story  of  the 
miraculous  fishing  he  is  the  leader  (cf.  vv.  3  and  1 1  ) . 

But  St  Peter  is  not  only  shepherd  in  a  general  sense.  He  is  alone  amongst  the 
apostles  whom  the  Lord  has  associated  with  his  own  pastoral  ministry.  Now, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  x.  1-5  in  vv.  1 1,  15, 17-18,  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd,  culminates  in  his  death.  If  the  Lord 


^  a.  La  Pentecôte  Johannique  (John.  xx.  19-23)  (Valence  s/Rhône,  193g),  pp.  135  ff-,  150  ff.; 
Saint  Pierre  et  L’Église  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament  (le  problème  de  la  primauté),  Istina  (1955),  no.  3, 
cf.  pp.  291  f  •  Op.  cit.  Istina,  pp.  294  f ,  302. 
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associates  St  Peter — and  St  Peter  alone  ! — with  his  pastoral  office,  we  inevitably 
expect  that  St  Peter’s  pastorship  should  be  also  crowned  with  a  martyr-death. 
This  expectation  is  fully  justified.  After  having  appointed  St  Peter  shepherd 
of  his  sheep,  the  Lord  foretells  his  martyr-death.  The  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  Peter’s  pastorship  and  its  relation  to  his  death,  raised  by  ch.  xxi,  receives  an 
answer  in  the  light  of  ch.  x.  Even  more  :  there  are  coincidences  of  detail  which 
are  worth  attention.  St  Peter  is  appointed  shepherd  after  having  confessed 
his  love  to  Jesus  (xxi.  15-17).  In  ch.  x  the  love  of  the  F ather  towards  the  Good 
Shepherd  depends  upon  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Shepherd,  to  whom  the 
Father  has  given  the  power  not  only  to  lay  down  his  life,  but  to  take  it  up 
again  (w.  17-18).  In  both  cases,  in  the  case  of  Jesus  and  in  the  case  of 
St  Peter  as  well,  pastorship  and  death  are  inseparable  from  love.  This  coinci¬ 
dence  confirms  our  conclusion  that  it  is  ch.  x  that  contains  a  key  to 
ch.  xxi. 

But  according  to  ch.  x  Christ’s  death  is  an  atoning  death,  and  the  Father 
has  given  him  power  over  his  own  death  and  life.  The  atoning  force  of  Christ’s 
death  originates  in  his  essential  unity  with  God,  and  his  power  over  death 
and  life  is  a  divine  power,  which  goes  back  to  the  very  source  of  Deity.  In  no 
case  could  the  same  be  true  of  St  Peter.  And  here  again,  if  we  turn  to  ch.  xxi, 
our  expectation  is  justified.  The  death  of  St  Peter,  being  the  summit  of  his 
pastorship,  is  not  interpreted  as  an  atoning  death,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
his  power  over  death  and  life. 

In  its  stead  a  positive  interpretation  of  Peter’s  death  is  given  in  ch.  xxi. 
Here  we  must  turn  to  ch.  xiii.  The  correlation  of  ch.  xxi  and  ch.  xiii  is  a  com¬ 
monplace.  Ch.  xiii  contains  the  Lord’s  promise  that  St  Peter  would  follow 
him  in  the  future  (ü.  36).  The  repeated  call  of  xxi.  19  and  22  is  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise.  Peter’s  death  is  a  following  of  Christ.  Both  in  ch.  xiii  and  in 
ch.  xxi  this  following  is  expressed  by  the  verb  dtKoXouôéco.  In  the  light  of  xiii. 
36-8  St  Peter  follows  Christ  in  His  death.  In  the  light  of  ch.  x  this  martyr- 
death  is  the  summit  of  his  pastoral  ministry.  We  arrive  at  this  positive  inter¬ 
pretation  of  St  Peter’s  death,  as  it  is  foretold  in  ch.  xxi,  in  the  context  of  the 
whole  Gospel. 

But  what  does  it  mean  ‘  to  follow  ’  ?  If  St  Peter  follows  the  Lord  as  shepherd, 
and  if  his  death  is  the  climax  of  his  following,  what  is  the  meaning,  or  better 
what  is  the  value,  of  his  death?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  take  in 
consideration  that  the  interpretation  of  Jesus’  prophesy  given  in  xxi.  19a  is  in 
the  main  identical  with  that  of  xii.  33  and  xviii.  32,  but  conceives  St  Peter’s 
violent  death  as  his  glorifying  God.  This  idea,  absent  from  xii.  33  and  xviii.  32, 
constitutes  the  accent  of  xxi.  1 9  a.  But  it  is  not  new  in  the  context  of  the  Gospel. 
Both  in  xiii.  31  and  xvii.  i  it  is  the  Son  who  glorifies  the  Father  through  his 
passion.  If  St  Peter  glorifies  God  by  his  death,  he  is  supposed,  here  again,  to 
follow  Jesus.  He  follows  him  as  shepherd,  he  follows  him  in  his  death,  he 
follows  him  in  glorifying  God  by  his  death. 
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One  conclusion  seems  inevitable  :  John  xxi  can  be  understood  only  in  the  ; 
context  of  the  whole  Gospel.  In  our  endeavour  to  explain  it,  we  had  to  quote 
not  only  xiii.  36-8 — which  is  a  commonplace — but  xiii.  31,  xvii.  i,  xii.  33, 
xviii.  32,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  ch.  x,  which  has  given  us  a  key  to 
ch.  xxi.  I 

Certainly  this  connexion  of  ch.  xxi  with  the  whole  Gospel,  especially  with  I 
ch.  X,  does  not  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  careful  adjustment  of  a 
later  addition  to  the  symbols  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  But  this  is 
highly  improbable.  It  would  reveal  a  master’s  hand  of  the  spiritual  and  theo¬ 
logical  power  of  the  evangelist  himself.  And  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  that 
the  connexion  of  ch.  xxi  with  the  body  of  the  Gospel  is  an  organic  one.  I  ask  | 
myself:  would  it  not  be  easier  to  explain  this  close  connexion  if  we  accepted  I 
ch.  xxi  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  from  its  very  origin?  * 

I  would  add  one  word  more  with  regard  to  text-criticism.  In  ch.  x  the  only 
word  for  sheep  is  irpößccra.  In  ch.  xxi.  15-17  Nestle  gives  dpvla  in  v.  15  and  j 
TTpoßdria  in  w.  16-17.  his  own  apparatus  shows  that  the  text  is  uncertain. 

It  is  interesting  that  Codex  D  has  in  all  the  three  verses  Trpöperra.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  manuscripts,  different  in  different  cases,  but  sometimes  very 
old,  as  C*  in  v.  15,  K  and  0  in  w.  16-17.  irpépocTa  were  the  original  form, 
the  coincidence  of  xxi.  15-17  with  ch.  x  would  be  complete.  But  even  if  this 
form  had  to  be  rejected,  does  it  not  suggest  that  some  ancient  scribes  were 
already  conscious  of  the  close  connexion  of  John  xxi  and  John  x? 

I  do  not  insist  on  my  conclusions.  But  I  would  like  to  put  those  considera¬ 
tions  which  are  in  favour  of  John  xxi  before  the  scientific  conscience  of  the 
learned  world.  In  view  of  the  textual  tradition  I  ask  myself— and  my 
colleagues — whether  the  negative  argfuments  are  strong  enough  to  counter¬ 
balance  not  only  the  textual  tradition,  but  these  positive  arguments  as  well. 

BISHOP  GASSIAN  L 


‘NAZARETH’  AND  ‘JERUSALEM’ 

IN  LUKE  CHS.  I  AND  II 

I 

The  spelling  of  the  name  ‘Nazareth’  has  been  handed  down  in  various  ways 
by  different  copyists  of  gospel  texts.  The  form  most  frequently  found  is 
vajapér;  the  version  vojapéô  is  excellendy  attested  for  the  Nativity  and 
Infancy  Narratives  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Third  Gospel;  codex 
Sangallensis  A  retains  most  consistently  vojapdö;  rarer  is  the  form  vojapdr; 
the  exceptional  reading  vojapd  occurs,  besides  in  Matt.  iv.  16  (well  attested), 
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in  codex  i  for  Luke  ii.  39,  and  in  codices  B,  K,  2  for  Luke  iv.  16;^  va3apé6  is 
a  very  rare  reading  (Luke  iv.  16  in  D). 

As  the  post-biblical*  Hebrew  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  place  is  mju,  it  is  a 
matter  for  surprise — and  for  surmises — that  the  form  vaaapér  is  never  used  in 
any  of  the  Greek  transcriptions  that  have  so  far  come  to  light.  Hebrew  2t  is 
normally  rendered  by  Greek  a,  though  renderings  by  3  also  exist.  The  inter¬ 
change  from  S  to  T  might,  however,  have  already  occurred  in  a  Semitic 
linguistic  environment;  is  not  an  originally  Aramaic  letter  or  sound,  and 
though  it  exists  in  Jewish- Aramaic  speech,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  sibilant 
became  softened  in  the  vernacular  spoken  by  early  Christians  from  Syria. 
Hebrew  np*T2t  is,  by  a  similar  process,  presented  as  RpTM  in  Mandaean 
Aramaic.  If  the  late  testimony  of  Epiphanius  is  historically  trustworthy, 
there  existed  before  the  time  of  Jesus  a  Jewish  sect  which  Epiphanius  at 
one  time  called  vaaapaïoi*  and  at  another  time  vcx3apoloi;*  even  if  the 
testimony  were  unfounded,  Epiphanius’  spelling  in  one  place  with  a  and  in 
another  with  3  would  indicate  that  the  method  of  transcribing  the  word  in 
Greek  letters  was  more  or  less  optional. 

The  manner  in  which  the  word  ‘Nazareth’  is  spelled  in  the  text  of  the 
Nativity  and  Infancy  Narratives  of  the  Third  Gospel  does  not  permit  any 
deduction  as  to  the  language  in  which  these  narratives  were  originally  com¬ 
posed.  A  table,  necessarily  incomplete,  with  the  forms  in  which  the  spelling 
is  found  in  some  of  the  more  important  Greek  Gospel  codices,  will  make  it 
clear  that  any  great  hopes  for  clues  as  to  the  language  of  the  Lucan  source, 
from  this  quarter,  are  extravagant: 


va3ap€d 

va3apae 

va3apET 

va3apaT 

va3apa 

Luke  i.  36 

C 

A  A 

B  K  L  0 

— 

— 

I  13  700 

— 

1 18  309 

— 

— 

Luke  ii.  4 

K  D  e 

A  C  A 

B  L  2 

— 

— 

>  13 

— 

1 18  309  700 

— 

— 

Luke  ii.  39 

B  D  2  e 

A 

B»  K  L 

A 

— 

13 

— 

1 18  209 

— 

I 

Luke  ii.  51 

B  D 

C*  A 

B»  K  L 

A  0 

— 

»  >3 

— 

1 18  309  700 

— 

— 

In  Old  Latin  codices  nazareth  is  found  for  Luke  i.  26  in  b,  f,  ff,*  1,  q  ;  nazarath 
for  Luke  ii.  39  in  e;  the  reading  nazared  occurs  in  d  for  Luke  ii.  4,  39. 

The  inconsistency  in  spelling  the  name  of  the  place  of  Jesus’  origin  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  attempt  to  clarify  the  relation  of  particular  parts  of  the  Third 

*  ...  ol  Si(nT0ouvoi...d7T6  ti  vajàpcov  ko)  Kcoxopà  kcouûv  louSomcAv...,  in  Sextus  Julius  Africanus’ 
EpislU  to  Aristides  (Eusebius  H.E.  i.  vii.  14,  M.P.G.  x.  61  or  M.P.G.  xx.  97)  gives  a  plural  ending  to 
the  name. 

*  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  nor  in  Josephus  nor  the  Mishnah  nor  the  Talmudim. 
Possibly  the  earliest  mention  in  Jewish  writings  of  the  place  Nazareth  occurs  in  Hedwatha’s  eighteenth 
qeribah  (ni.  a  ;  v.  16)  where  we  read  of  members  of  the  priestly  clan  of  Hapifc;  as  being  domiciled  in 
Nazareth.  See  Paul  Kahle,  Masoreten  des  Westens,  i  (Stuttgart,  1927)  on  p.  33  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

'  ybp  f|  alpsvis  tAv  vcRTopoicdv  7rp6  xpioroO,  Kori  xp>vt6v  oOk  (jSsi,  Pan.  xxix.  vi.  I,  M.P.G.  XU.  400. 

‘  Pan.  xvm,  M.P.G.  xu.  357  ff. 
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Gospel  to  their  sources;  more  so  since  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  name 
is  obscure.  If  one  were  sure  that  mJO  was  the  original  name,  the  inherently 
most  probable  explanation  of  that  name  would  be  by  deriving  it  from  the 
verb  1X1,  Aramaic  IBI,  çuXàaoEiv  =  to  keep  watch,  to  heed,  to  observe,  to  guard, 
to  protect  (Assyro-Babylonian  nofdru,^  Syriac  j^).*  Situated  on  a  hill  (see  Luke 

*  See  W.  Muss-Amolt:  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Asyrrian  Language  (Berlin,  1905),  p.  714,  and 
Brown-Driver-Briggs:  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  (Oxford,  1906),  p.  665. 

*  Jer.  xxxi.  6  uses  the  noun  D**}ÿ3  in  the  meaning  watchers,  vigilantes;  so  also  0*1X1  ?11Q,  the  tower 

of  the  watchmen,  in  II  Kings  xvii.  9,  xviii.  8;  comp,  lÿl,  watcher,  in  Job  vii.  30.  The  verb  1)13  occurs  in 
the  sense  to  keep,  to  observe  in  Ps.  cxix.  3,  33,  33,  34,  56,  69,  too,  1 15,  139,  145.  It  is  also  conceivable 
that  n^1)[3,  the  things  that  are  hidden,  &  ylveoSon,  and  will  come  forth  in  the  future,  of  Isa.  xlviii.  6  are 
etymologically  and  semantically  connected  with  the  word.  Either  of  these  meanings  may  be  at  the 
root  of  the  names  ol  vowopottoi  or  ol  vajopoloi  and  ol  vajcopodoi,  K**K11XK3,  naforayyt,  0*1X3,  nofrim, 
the  former  of  which  appears  in  Epiphanius  as  the  tide  of  a  pre-Christian  sect  and  the  latter  of  which 
(Acts  xxiv.  5)  was  the  oldest  designation  of  the  party  of  Jesus’  Jewish  disciples  (kqI  irdnms  &v6puiroi 
ToOs  vojwpodous  kàXoov,  Epiphanius  Pan.  xxix.  vi.  i,  M.P.G.  xu.  400).  The  possibility 

that  the  vajc^potoi  were  merely  a  splinter  group  of  the  vo3opa1oi,  and  that  Jesus  himself  during  hh 
lifetime  had  some  connexion  with  a  sect  so  called  caimot  be  excluded.  (Jesus  himself  is  called  6 
vojwpodos  in  Matt.  xxvi.  71  ;  Luke  xviii.  37;  John  xviii.  5,  xix.  19  and  Acts  ii.  33,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  vi.  14, 
xxii.  8,  xxvi.  9).  Mark  never  has  the  form  vojeopatos  (except  as  a  variant  reading  in  x.  47  where  it 
occurs  in  a  few  manuscripts)  and  never  writes  kpouooXi’lli  (see  below  p.  141,  n.  7).  The  Marcan 
preference  for  the  ‘better  Greek’  readings  va3apT|v6s  and  UpooôXuua  does  not,  however,  allow  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  earliest  forms  used  by  followers  of  Jesus.  The  place  where  the  Second  Gospd 
was  composed — probably  Rome — and  the  the  public  for  whom  it  was  written  must  be  considered. 
The  fact  that  the  First  and  the  Third  Evangelists  in  spite  of  being  acquainted  with  the  text  of  Mark 
occasionally  reverted  to  the  spellings  vojcopolos  and  UpouaaX«)u  indicates  on  the  contrary  that  these 
forms  approximated  to  living  usage  more  closely  than  the  forms  which  the  Second  Gospel  gives. 
Compsue;  Mark  Lidzbarski,  Mandäische  Liturgien  (Abhandlungen  der  Kgl.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  zu 
Göttingen,  Phil.-Hist.  Klasse,  N.F.  vol.  17,  no.  i,  Berlin,  1930),  pp.  xvi-xix;  id.  ‘Nazoraios’, 
(in  Zeitschf.  f.  Semitistik  und  verwandte  Gebiete,  i  (Leipzig,  1933),  330-3.  See  further:  Heinrich 
Zimmern,  ‘Nazoräer  (Nazarener)  ’  in  Ztitschr.  d.  Dtsch.  Morgenländischen  Gesellschafi,  lxxiv  (Leipzig, 
1930),  439-38.  Zimmern  derives  the  name  from  the  Babylonian  word  and  says:  ‘nafäru,  näfiru 
[ist]  im  Babylonischen  der  technische  Ausdruck  fiir  das  Hüten  götdichen  Geheimwissens  durch 
die  dafür  Berufenen’  (p.  435).  See  also  Richard  Reitzenstein,  ‘Iranischer  Erlösungsglaube’,  in 
Zeitschr.fd.  neutest.  Wiss.  xx  (Giessen,  1931),  1-33,  on  p.  3,  and  Gustav  Hölscher  in  Pauly- Wissowa’s 
Real-Entyclopädie  der  classischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Stuttgart,  1935),  vol.  33,  col.  3097.  Wilhelm 
Caspari,  in  an  article  ‘NAZWPAIOZ,  Mt  3**  nach  alttestamentlichen  Voraussetzungen’  (Zeitsekr. 
f.d.  neutest.  Wiss.  xxi  (Giessen,  1933),  133-7),  refrains  from  offering  a  definite  explanation  yet  he 
says  ‘  [Es  ist  nicht  gesagt,]  daß  Nojcopoios  aus  dem  Ortsnamen . . .  gebildet  sei  ’  (pp.  1 36-7)  ;  he  accepts 
the  derivation  of  the  town’s  name  from  the  root  1X3  =  to  guard,  and  supposes  that  ‘die  Bewohner 
von  Nazaret  Hessen  sich  ab  “Geborgene”,  der  Ort  ab  die  “Gesamtheit  der  Geborgenen ”  auffassen’ 
(p.  136).  Hermann  L.  Strack  and  Paul  Billerbeck,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthäus  erläutert  aus 
Talmud  und  Midrasch  (München,  1933),  also  derive  the  place-name  from  1X3  (p.  93).  Wilhelm 
Bauer,  in  hb  Griechisch-Deutsches  Wörterbuch  zu  den  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Giessen,  1938), 

writes:  ‘ _ die  sprachUche  Brücke  von  Najoepér  zu  Nojupotos  [bt]  schwer  zu  schlagen. .  .und  [es  bt] 

damit  zu  rechnen,  dass  Nojeopafo;  etwas  anderes  bedeutet  hat,  bevor  es  zu  Nazaret  in  Beziehung 
gesetzt  worden  bt’  (col.  839/40) ;  further  J.  Spencer  Kennard  Jun.,  ‘Was  Capernaum  the  Home  of 
Jesus?’  {Jf.B.L.  Lxv  (Philadelphia,  1946),  131-41)  suggests  that  the  significance  of  the  name 
‘Nazorean’  ‘b  religious  rather  than  geographical’  (p.  133).  He  defended  this  view  gainst  W.  F. 
Albright’s  objections  in  a  later  article  ‘Nazorean  and  Nazareth’  {J.B.L.  lxvi  (Philadelphia,  1947)» 
7q-8i)  by  stating  that  ‘the  evidence  seems  to  preclude  connection  [of  the  name  va3Ci»paIos]  with 
Nazareth’  (p.  79).  Hans-Joachim  Schoeps:  Theologie  und  Geschichte  des  Judenchristentums  (^vitiiagas, 
1949)  writes:  ‘Der  Nazoräername  bt  wahrscheinlich  ab  Nominalbildung  vom  Stamme  nfr= 
bewahren,  beobachten  abzuleiten’  (p.  10). 

In  opposition  to  Lidzbarski  who  ventured  the  opinion:  ‘Es  sieht _ danach  aus,  daß  man  Jesu 

Eltern  in  Nazareth  wohnen  UeB,  um  damit  den  Namen  Na3<opcrios  zu  erklären’  {Mandäisdu 
Liturgien,  p.  xvii),  George  Foot  Moore  maintained:  ‘There  b  no  philological  obstacle  to  deriving 
Najeopodos,  Nojaptivôs  from  the  name  of  a  town,  Nazareth’  (‘Nazarene  and  Nazareth’,  in  The 
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iv.  29)»  biblical  Nazareth  may  have  commanded  a  position  from  which  it  was 
possible  to  overlook  the  roads  in  the  countryside;  the  meaning  of  the  word 
could  thus  have  been  similar  to  that  of  r\^'SKi  =  watch-tower,  or  the  German 
Wartburg,  or  the  towns-name  Strainica  found  in  Slavonic  languages  of  our  day. 


II 

In  Luke  ii.  22  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  the  Third  Gospel  the  name  of  the 
Jewish  capital  city — Jerusalem.  The  reading  tepoaôXupa^  might  have  been  a 

Beamings  of  Christianity,  i  (London,  1920),  426-32,  on  p.  42g)  and  he  is  followed  by  William  Foxwell 
Albright  in  ‘  The  Topography  of  the  Tribe  of  Issachar  ’  (g^eitschr.f.d.  altlest.  Wiss.  xuv  (Giessen,  1 926) , 
pp.  235-36),  p.  230,  n.  I.  Albright  reiterated  his  defence  of  the  derivation  of  va3(opaIos  from 
against  Kennard  in  a  paper  ‘The  Names  “Nazareth”  and  “Nazorcan”'  (J.B.L.  lxv  (Philadelphia, 
19^),  397-491).  Hamack  held  the  view  that  ‘A  Na3(opaios  means  one  who  was  a  native  of 
Nazareth’  {The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Engl.  ed.  (London,  1909),  p.  73,  n.  i).  It  is  possible  that  both 
Lidzbanki  and  Hamack  went  too  far  in  their  assertions;  the  fact  that  Jesus  hailed  from  Nazareth 
appears  to  be  historical,  yet  it  could  not  explain  why  the  ‘sect’  of  Jesus’  followers  was  called  ol 
«cij<dpotoi — all  Gospels  record  that  the  townspeople  of  Nazareth  rejected  Jesus  in  his  lifetime  and 
there  is  no  record  whatever  of  a  circle  of  early  messianist  believers  assembling  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
at  Nazareth.  According  to  Epiphanius,  Pan.  xxx.  xi.  9, 10  {M.P.G.  xu.  425),  there  was  no  church  in 
Nazareth  and  no  Christians  were  living  there  before  the  time  of  Emperor  Constantine.  ‘  Da . . . 
Nojupodo;  von  Nazareth  nicht  abgeleitet  werden  kann,  so  dürfte  Jesus  den  Beinamen  des  Nazo- 
räen... erhalten  haben,  weil  er  aus  dem  Kreise  der  Observanten  hervorgegangen  ist’,  Rudolf 
Bultmann,  ‘  Die  Bedeutung  der  neuerschlossenen  mandäischen  und  manichäischen  Quellen  iiir  das 
Ventändnis  des  Johannesevangeliums’  (.^JV.  T.  xxiv  (Giessen,  1925),  100-46), on  p.  144.  But  see 
also  the  different  explanation  given  by  Hans  Heinrich  Schaeder  in  his  article  ‘  Na3apT|vös,  No[3copalos’ 
(Th.WS.N.T.  TV,  879-84). 

*  It  is  possible  that  Westcott  and  Hort  were  right  in  vrriting  kpouao^f^U  and  UpooAXuua  with  a 
Spiritus  Unis  instead  of  the  more  frequently  used  Spiritus  asper.  To  persons  who  wrote  and  thought  in 
Greek,  the  name  of  the  Jewish  city  became  associated  with  the  meaning  Ispôf  {filled  with  divine  power, 
supernatural,  priestly,  dedicated,  hallowed)  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Semitic  root  of  the  town’s 
name.  Besides  there  occurs  in  the  O.T.  also  the  form  (I  Kings  x.  2;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2; 

Ezek.  viii.  3)  and  (II  Kings  ix.  28).  Why  and  when  the  leng^ening  of  the  last  syllable  took 

place  in  Hebrew  pronunciation  is  not  exactly  known.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  give  the  readings 
and  promiscue.  The  latter  occurs  also  in  the  Massoretic  Text  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Esther  ii.  6; 

I  Chron.  iii.  5,  and  in  the  form  in  II  Chron.  xxxii.  g. 

The  most  commonly  used  ‘modem’  Hebrew  form  is  but  this  is  not  the  original  name. 

The  oldest  literary  documents  in  which  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  are  the  Tell  cl-Amama  tablets  which 
record  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.e.  there  were  in  Palestine  a  tribe  called  Yaaqobh  and  a 
tribe  called  Yosef  and  a  city  called  U-m-sha-lim.  Amongst  the  discontented  satellites  of  the 
eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty  was  Abdihiba,  ‘king’  of  Ü-m-sa-lim  (see:  Die  El-Amama-Tafeln,  mit 
Einleitung  und  Erläuterungen  hercutsgegeben  von  J.  A.  Knudtzon,  Erster  Teil:  Die  Texte  (Leipzig,  1915), 
Noi.  285-90,  pp.  856-79,  and  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer  and  Frank  Hudson  Hallock,  The  Teil  El-Amama 
TttbUts,  vol.  II  (Toronto,  193g),  pp.  704-23).  The  language  of  the  tablets  is  a  neo-Babylonian  dialect, 
and  transcribed  into  Hebrew  U-m-sha-lim  would  become  "Vy  from  which  the  connotation 
tihv  TJf  might  have  been  obtained  quite  naturally.  In  the  Assyrian  Sennaherib  inscription  the 
name  of  the  town  is  gpven  as  Ur-shalimmu.  Gen.  xiv.  18  and  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3  (2)  preserve  the  reading 
D^l^.  While  the  that  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxvi  was  certainly  located  in  Judaea  and  might  safely 
be  identifted  with  Jerusalem,  we  cannot  be  equally  sure  of  the  location  of  the  in  Gen.  xiv.  18, 
of  which  Melkizedek  was  priest-king.  Josephus,  B.J.  vi.  x.  i,  actually  speaks  of  ‘Jerusalem  which 
was  formerly  called  Salem  ’  (cf.  Ant.  i.x.  2  ;  vii.  iii.  2),  in  reference  to  Gen.  xiv.  18-20,  yet  the  reliability 
of  his  information  is  not  beyond  doubt.  There  existed  several  localities  in  Palestine  called  ZoXi^m  or 
ùnilarly;  one  to  the  north  of  Shekhem  (Judith  iv.  4),  and  one  east  of Shekhem  (LXX  Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
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more  easily  recognizable  form  for  the  Evangelist’s  Gentile  readers  than 
lepouaoXi'm.  No  rash  deduction,  however,  must  be  made  from  the  difference 

Jeremiah  Greek  xxxviii.  5:  ZoX/ju  (B),  XecXcbu  (A),  Jubilees  xxx.  i);  the  loXiiu  of  John  iii.  23  was  also 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Shekhem.  (Cf.  William  Foxwell  Albright,  'Some  Observations  Favoring 
the  Palestinian  Origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John’,  H.T.R.  xvn  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1924),  189-95,00 
p.  193,  and  the  same  author’s  ‘Recent  Discoveries  in  Palestine  and  the  Gospel  of  St  John’  in  Tht 
Background  of  the  New  Testament  and  Its  Eschatology  (London,  1956),  pp.  153-71,  on  p.  159).  Cameron 
Mackay,  in  an  article  ‘Salem’  {Palestine  Exploration  Qjtarterly,  ucxx  (London,  1948),  121-30) 
maintains  that  Melkizedek’s  city  was  identical  with  Shalem  in  Samaria.  F.-M.  Abel,  Géographie  di 
la  Palestine  (Paris,  1933-8),  identifies  the  Samarian  Shalem  (Sâlim)  with  present>day  Seih  Nafrallah 
(vol.  n,  p.  26).  This  view  is  not  imopposed;  Alberto  Colunga,  in  ‘Jerusalén,  la  ciudad  del  Gran 
Rey’  {Estudios  Biblicos,  xrv  (Madrid,  1955),  255-79),  maintains  the  ‘traditional’  view  of  the  identity 
of  Melkizedek’s  kingdom  with  the  city  circuit  of  Jerusalem  (p.  256). 

An  Egyptian  inscription,  several  centuries  older  than  the  Amama  tablets,  mentions  the  ‘land’ 
=  Urtuhalimum;  see  Kurt  Heinrich  Sethc,  Die  Ächtung  feindlicher  Fürsten,  Völker  und  Dinge  af 
altägyptischen  Tongefäßscherben  des  Mittleren  Reiches  {Abhandlungen  der  Preuss.  Akademie  der  Wiss.,  Jg. 
1926,  Phil.-Hist.  Klasse  Nr.  5,  Berlin,  1926),  p.  53.  This  might  well  be  the  same  name  as  occun 
later  in  Hebrew  in  un-mimmated  form  by  dropping  the  final  mem. 

The  semantic  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Midrash  Rabbah  Gen.  Ivi.  10  records:  ‘Abraham 

called  the  name  of  the  place  niH’ - Shem  called  it  Said  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He: 

“  If  I  call  it  Tireh  as  did  Abraham,  then  Shem,  a  righteous  man,  will  resent  it;  if  I  call  it  Shalem  as  did 
Shem,  Abraham,  the  righteous  man,  will  resent  it.  Hence  I  will  call  it  Jerusalem,  including  both 
names,  Tireh  Shalem'”  {Midrash  Rabbah  Genesis,  Engl.  ed.  i  (London,  1939),  500).  Modem  writers, 
less  inclined  to  compromise,  have  given  a  more  definite  if  equally  subjective  elucidation. 
William  Whiston,  in  1737,  suggested  that  the  name  was  compounded  of  PINT  {fear,  foreboding, 
foresight,  provision)  and  of  {The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus,  1,  276);  H.  F.  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  in 
1829,  thought  that  HT  {throw,  cast,  point  out,  set  up,  establish,  lay  foundation,  institute)  was  a  more  likely 
root  of  the  first  part  of  the  city’s  name  {Thesaurus  philologicus  criticus  linguae  Hebraeae  et  Chaldaeat 
Veteris  Testamenti);  Samuel  Krauss,  in  ‘Zion  and  Jerusalem’  {Palestine  Exploration  Quarterly,  Lxxvn 
(London,  1945),  15-33,  partictJarly  pp.  21-33),  basically  accepts  Geseniiu’  view,  but  takes  the  word 
as  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  dty  and  not  as  having  the  coimotation  ‘  peace  ’.  The  same  view  is 
held  by  Ludwig  Kohler  in  his  Lexicon  in  Veteris  Testamenti  Libras  (Leiden,  1953),  p.  404.  See  further 
F.  Brown,  S.  R.  Driver  amd  Ch.  A.  Brig;gs,  A  Hebrew  atui  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  (Oxford, 
1906),  p.  436  and  The  Jewish  Enryclopedia,  New  Edition,  vn  (New  York,  1925),  119. 

Another  possibility  of  explaining  the  etymological  root  of  the  first  syllaUe  in  die  word  ‘Jerusalem’ 
suggests  itself  if  we  derive  it  from  the  verb  'My  or  which  has  the  meaning  to  wake,  to  stir  up,  to 
rouse  {onesdf)  but  idso  to  watch  over,  to  guard,  to  preserve.  In  Job  viii.  6  we  find  the  verse 

no 

for  now  will  he  wake  over  thee  {watch  over  thee,  guard  thee)  and  make  prosperous  {peaceful)  the  habitation  of  thy 
righteousness.  ‘Jerussdem’  could  thiu  mean:  the  watch  of  Shalem,  or  the  mainterumce  (or  preserve)  of 
Shalem,  the  fortress  of  Shalem. 

This  etymologicsd  suggestion,  as  well  su  the  explsmadons  quoted  above,  is  bsued  on  the  susumption 
that  ‘Jerusalem  ’  is  an  original'y  Semitic  name.  If  the  word  goes  back  to  a  topographicsd  desigpiation 
of  pre-Semidc  (Hurrisui?)  origin,  sdl  attempts  to  explain  the  name  by  meams  of  Hebrew  etymology 
sur  doomed  to  failure.  Cf.  Rudolf  Kittel,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i,  Palästina  in  der  Urgeit.  Das 
Werden  des  Volkes,  Quellenkunde  und  Geschichte  der  Z*il  his  gum  Tode  Josuas  (3rd  ed.,  Gotha,  1916),  p.  55: 
‘. .  .die  Ableitung  [ist]  so  dunkel  und  so  wenig  gesichert,  dsiß  msui  fragen  darf,  ob  sie  nicht  etwa 
semitkierte  Fremdworte  darstellen,  kUiudiche  Angleichungen. .  .sui  dsu  Hebräische. . ..’ 

The  Arsunaic  nsune  is  (Ezra  iv.  8,  12,  20,  23,  24)  smd  in  Nabataesui  The  Greek 

form  kpoodXusia  or  hpooôAusia  indicates  that  the  pronunciation  in  non-Jewrish  Syrisu;  might  have 
been  D’^Crn*. 

•  Tl  I 

Hort  defended  the  use  of  the  spiritus  Unis  in  the  Greek  transcription  of  the  nsune  in  his  Introduction 
to  The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek  (London,  1881)  on  p.  313  by  stating:  ‘All  names  beginning 
with  s  {yodh)  have  received  the  smooth  breathing.’  The  possibility  hsu  to  be  coruidered,  however, 
that  the  Greek  transcription  was  based  on  a  pronunciation  that  retstined  traces  of  the  sound  y  {'aym) 
from  the  word  Ty.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  spelling  with  a  spiritus  asper  would  be  fully  justified. 


f 
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in  spelling:  the  Third  Gospel  has  twenty-seven  times  the  reading  UpouaoXfiii 
(ii.  25,  38,  41,  43,  45;  iv.  9;  V.  17;  vi.  17;  ix.  31,  51,  53;  x.  30;  xiii.  4,  33,  34 
twice;  xvii.  1 1  ;  xviii.  31  ;^xix.  1 1  ;  xxi.  20,  24;  xxiii.  28;  xxiv.  13,  18,  33,  47,  52) 
and  only  four  times  lepoaôAupa  (ii.  22  ;  xiii.  22  ;*  xix.  28  xxiii.  7) .  The  spelling 
lepouCToXi^p  predominates  also  in  the  Acts  (i.  8,  12  twice,  19;  ii.  5,  14;  iv.  5,  16; 
V.  16,  28;  vi.  7;  viii.  26,  27;  ix.  2,  13,  21,  26,  28;  x.  39;  xi.  2/  22;  xii.  25;  xiii. 
27, 31;  XV.  2,  4;  XX.  22;*  xxi.  II,  12,  13,  31  ;  xxii.  5,  17,  18;  xxiii.  ii  ;  xxiv.  ii  ; 
XXV.  3),*  while  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  it  is  found  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37;  Rom.  xv. 
19,  25,  26,  31  ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  3;  Gal.  iv.  25,  26;  Heb.  xii.  22,  and  Rev.  iii.  12;  xxi. 
2,  10  (never  in  Mark  or  in  John).’ 

Alluring  as  the  idea  might  be  to  deduce  from  the  Lucan  reading  lepouaoXi^p 
that  a  Semitic  source  document  lies  behind  it,  the  very  occurrence  of  the  same 
form  of  the  city’s  name  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Acts,  in  Paul’s  letters  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  proves  that  the  basis  for  such  a  submission  would 
be  an  unsafe  one.  The  reading  UpouaotXi'ip  is  no  proof  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
source  for  any  section  of  the  Lucan  writings;  the  Septuagint  (except  in  Tobit 
i.  4, 1  Maccabees  i.  14,  20;  x.  43;  xi.  34  and  II  Maccabees  passim)  reads  Upou- 
ooXt^PI  and  the  Lucan  preference  for  this  form  might  well  have  been  due  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Evangelist  with  the  Greek  O.T.  text.  If  the  prevalence 
of  the  reading  IspouactAi^p  in  Luke  and  Acts  is  made  the  basis  for  assumptions 
concerning  the  editor’s  use  of  sources,  it  would  have  to  be  admitted  that  it 
rather  seems  to  lend  support  to  the  theory  of  Lucan  ‘Imitation  Hebraisms’. 
It  is  likely  that  the  editor  found  this  form  in  some  of  his  sources  and  that  he, 
trying  to  standardize  his  spelling  of  the  name  and  in  the  belief  that  the  more 
Semitic  sounding  form  was  more  appropriate  to  the  story,  deliberately  set 
kpouCToXi^pi  in  other  places  also.  We  can  observe  this  procedure  in  Luke  vi. 
17  and  xviii.  31  where  the  Evangelist’s  source — Mark  iii.  8  (comp.  Matt, 
iv.  25)  and  Mark  x.  33  (comp.  Matt.  xx.  18) — reads  in  the  corresponding 
places  UpoadXupa.  Yet  if  the  appearance  of  the  more  Semitic  form  of  the 
name  in  passages  of  the  Third  Gospel  does  not  prove  that  those  passages  are 


^  The  T.R.  gives  UpoodXuiia. 

*  Codices  A,  D,  'f,  T,  A,  T,  A,  IT  and  the  T.R.  read  lipouoaX<^ii. 

*  Codex  D  reads  hpouoaXi^n.  The  passage  corresponds  to  Mark  xi.  i  (Matt.  xxi.  i)  and  it  is 
feasible  that  the  Third  Evangelist  substituted  kpouooXi'lM  for  the  Marcan  lspoo6Xv/ua  as  he  did  in 
Luke  vi.  17  and  xviii.  31  for  the  form  he  found  in  Mark  iii.  8  and  x.  33. 

*  Codices  D,  E,  H,  L,  P  read  here  lipooôXuiMi. 

*  Codex  D  has  the  reading  kpooäXuua. 

'  Apart  from  these  passages  the  reading  kpouooXi^u  occurs  for  Acts  viii.  14  in  D,  d;  for  viii.  25  in 
H,  L,  P;  for  XV.  4  in  N,  C,  D,  E,  H,  L,  P,  e,  d  (kpoodXuua  in  B,  A,  61,  133,  137);  for  xvi.  4  in 
E,  H,  L,  P,  and  the  T.R. 

The  reading  UpooÖXuua  in  Acts  is  established  in  i.  4;  viii.  i  ;  xiii.  13;  xviii.  21  ;  xix.  21  ;  xx.  16; 

4>  >5»  17:  XXV.  I,  7,  9,  15,  20,  24:  xxvi.  4,  10,  20  and  xxviii.  17.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
in  both  Luke  and  Acts,  when  the  name  of  the  city  appears  for  the  first  time,  it  b  in  the  spelling 
kpooäXuiia. 

'  The  T.R.  has  in  Mark  iii.  22  UpooaoXiiu  which  occurs  also  in  codices  A,  X,  P,  n  in  Mark  xi.  i  ; 
codex  0  reads  kpooaoXi^U  in  Mark  xv.  41  ;  codices  D  and  i  have  lipouooA^p  in  John  iv.  45,  and 
codex  D  the  same  reading  in  John  xii.  12. 
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derived  from  Semitic  source  documents,  the  Evangelist’s  proven  special 
liking  for  that  form  does  not  disprove  that  he  could  have  found  it  in  some 
documents  of  Palestinian  provenance  of  which  he  availed  himself  when  com¬ 
posing  his  Gospel.i  paul  winter 


ST  MARK’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 

St  Mark  assumes  that  the  whole  career  of  Jesus  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  purpose 
of  God,  but  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  emphasize  that  the  shameful  climax 
of  the  earthly  ministry  is  an  integral  part  of  the  divine  scheme  for  human 
redemption;  and  after  viii.  29  he  can  give  free  expression  of  this  conviction  in 
the  form  of  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the  Messiahship  now  made  known  to 
the  disciples.  That  such  is  the  evangelist’s  attitude  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
incidental  remark  which  follows  the  first  prediction  of  the  passion  and  resur¬ 
rection:  ‘And  he  spoke  (èXàÂEi)  the  word  (t6v  Xôyov)  openly  and  with 
boldness  (irappiialçt)’  (viii.  32  a).  As  in  iv.  14  the  expression  tôv  Xôyov  in  thb 
context  is  practically  tantamount  to  ‘the  gospel’,*  for  the  notion  of  the  divine 
necessity  of  the  passion  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the  apostolic  message  of  salva¬ 
tion  (cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  3f.).  The  main  point  of  the  remark  is  that  the  essential  con¬ 
tent  of  the  good  news  proclaimed  by  the  apostolic  preachers,  though  it  is 
implied  throughout  the  work,  is  now  set  forth  explicitly  for  the  first  time.  The 
significance  of  the  messianic  secret  is  no  longer  concealed  from  the  disciples. 
The  word  is  spoken  ucxppT^aiç,  that  is,  ‘openly’  or  ‘without  reserve’.*  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  this  interpretation  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  -iropptiaiçt  also  signifies  ‘with  boldness’  or  ‘with  confidence’  (cf. 
Acts  iv.  13;  iv.  29;  iv.  31).  The  Lord  is  sure  of  his  ground  and  speaks  of  his 
coming  sufferings  with  the  imperturbability  of  one  who  is  complete  master  of 
his  destiny,  whereas  the  disciples,  without  any  firm  grasp  of  the  truth,  are 
uncertain  and  dismayed.  Perhaps  therefore,  as  Wrede  suggested,*  we  should 
discern  a  parallel  in  x.  32  which  relates  that  Jesus  leads  the  way  to  Jerusalem; 
though  fully  aware  of  the  fate  awaiting  him  there,  he  goes  ahead  of  his 
frightened  followers  apparently  with  courage  and  confidence. 

^  To  speak  of  the  Third  Evangelist  as  of  ‘der  Schriftsteller,  der  weiss,  wann  er  'IcpovooXfiyi  und 
wann  'lspoa6Xvi>a  zu  setzen  hat’,  as  Harnack  did  in  Ist  die  Rede  des  Paulus  in  Athen  ein  ursprünglicher 
Bestandteil  der  Apostelgeschichte?  {Texte  und  Untersuchsmgen,  vol.  xxxix  (Leipzig,  1913),  on  p.  13,  is, 
however,  misleading.  No  definite  norm  for  the  preference  of  either  spelling  in  particular  instances 
can  be  detected  in  the  Third  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

*  Cp.  Luke  i,  2  ;  Acts  xiv.  25.  In  the  latter  passage  the  verb  XoXciv  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
Tàw  Xiyov;  cp.  Mark.  ii.  2;  iv.  33;  Acts  iv.  29;  iv.  31. 

*  Cp.  John  vii.  4  where  fv  Troppriai?  is  the  opposite  of  Iv  Kpvnr^,  and  John  xvi.  25  where  iroppnd? 
is  the  opposite  of  Iv  iropoiidais. 

*  See  Das  Messiasgeheimnis  (Göttingen,  1901),  p.  too. 
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In  St  Mark’s  estimation,  however,  the  period  of  suffering  and  humiliation 
is  but  a  transient  phase  in  the  working  out  of  God’s  saving  purpose.  The  pas¬ 
sion  is,  indeed,  an  eschatological  necessity  which  takes  place  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  Messiah’s 
expected  coming  with  great  power  and  glory.  So  in  an  important  sense  the 
earthly  ministry  is  not  the  sphere  of  divine  revelation,  but  the  appointed 
antecedent  of  such  revelation.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  Lord’s  self- 
abnegation  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  imminent  triumph  of  the  Son  of 
Man  at  the  parousia;  and  from  another  point  of  view,  the  days  of  his  flesh 
cover  the  period  of  obscurity  which  precedes  the  Messiah’s  glorious  reign 
in  his  exalted,  heavenly  state.  Clearly,  this  general  position  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  St  Paul’s  conception  of  the  Messiah’s  exaltation  as  the 
reward  of  his  voluntary  self-humiliation  (Phil.  ii.  sff.).  He  who  was  originally 
in  the  form  of  God  laid  aside  his  rightful  prerogatives,  willingly  took  upon 
himself  the  lowly  nature  of  a  human  servant,  and  in  his  obedience  eventually 
stooped  to  die  even  by  crucifixion.  In  fact,  the  Messiah’s  assumed  human 
guise  was  so  effective  that  the  rulers  of  this  age^  did  not  recognize  the 
mystery  of  God’s  wisdom  which  was  concealed  beneath  his  outer  person,  for 
if  they  had  perceived  it,  they  would  never  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory 
(I  Cor.  ii.  6ff.).  Nevertheless,  the  sublime  condescension,  evinced  by  the 
Messiah’s  life  of  humble  service,  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  ground  of  his 
present  supremacy  in  heaven,  the  power  and  glory  of  which  will  soon  be 
demonstrated  to  the  world  (Phil.  iii.  20 f.).  Unlike  the  Apostle  Paul,  however, 
the  Second  Evangelist  seems  to  believe  that  Jesus  remains  unchangingly 
Messiah  in  essence,  although  the  truth  may  not  be  publicly  proclaimed  before 
his  resurrection  (ix.  g)  which  must  take  place  three  days  after  the  crucifixion 
(viii.  3 1  ;  ix.  3 1  ;  X.  34)  ;  and  such  proclamation  will  evidently  receive  its  final 
confirmation  at  the  parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  (viii.  38;  xiii.  26;  xiv.  62),  the 
precise  date  of  which  is  known  to  none  save  God  alone  (xiii.  32). 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  St  Mark  dbtinguishes  four  principal  stages 
or  periods  in  the  historical  realization  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation,  namely,  the 
period  of  preparation  which  comes  to  an  end  with  the  removal  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  period  of  Jesus’  ministry  on  earth  which  is  characterized  by  suf¬ 
fering  and  obscurity,  the  post-resurrection  period  in  which  the  gospel  of  the 
Messiahship  is  openly  proclaimed,  and  the  period  of  eschatological  fulfilment 
which  will  be  gloriously  inaugurated  by  the  Son  of  Man  at  his  still-awaited 
parousia.  Admittedly,  the  evangelist  does  not  present  a  systematic  body  of 
doctrine  concerning  these  periods  and  the  manner  of  their  interconnexion. 
Thus  in  the  three  predictions  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  (viii.  31  ;  ix.  31  ; 

‘  In  I  Cor.  ii.  GIT.,  if  the  phrase  ‘the  rulers  of  this  age*  refers  to  demonic  powers,  St  Paul  is  at 
variance  with  St  Mark,  who  holds  that  the  demons  do  recognize  the  divine  natiu«  of  Jesus  and  that  it 
à  the  Jews  (he  does  not  mention  the  demons  in  this  connexion)  who  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
crucifixion.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  on  certain  occasions  St  Paul,  too,  can  blame  the  Jews  for  the 
<kath  of  Jesus  (cf.  I  Thess.  ii.  14!.). 
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X.  33  f.)  he  makes  not  so  much  as  a  passing  allusion  to  the  parousia  and,  con¬ 
versely,  in  the  three  passages  which  expressly  concern  the  parousia  of  the  Son 
of  Man  (viii.  38;  xiii.  26;  xiv.  62)  there  is  no  mention  of  the  passion  or  of  the 
resurrection.  He  does  not  offer  any  elucidation  of  what  precisely  he  under¬ 
stands  by  the  important  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  Messiah’s  sufferings, 
and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the 
passion  and  the  parousia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  resurrection  and 
the  parousia,  on  the  other.  The  evangelist’s  philosophical  position,  in  fact, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  tentative  one.  The  various  parts  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  do  not  form  a  harmonious  and  well-defined  system  of  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  his  ideas  hang  together  somewhat  loosely,  and  the  work  as  a  whole 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  the  writer  is  really  feeling  his  way  after  a 
more  adequate  and  more  satisfying  statement  of  the  saving  truth  which  the 
apostolic  church  discerned  in  the  life  and  work  of  its  founder. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  regarding  the  evangelist’s  fundamental  atti¬ 
tude.  Convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  he  takes  the  view  that  the  Lord’s 
humiliation  represents  the  pledge  or  guarantee  of  his  triumph  in  glory  which 
is  subsequently  to  be  revealed.  It  is  as  though  the  soteriological  process  were 
governed  by  a  principle  of  divine  retribution  which  ultimately  effects  a  rever¬ 
sal  of  the  situation  in  the  period  of  the  earthly  minbtry.  The  servant  shall  be 
lord  and  the  last  shall  be  first.  Because  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  he  must  be 
rejected  before  his  glory  can  be  made  manifest,  and  those  who  are  truly  his 
followers  know  that  personal  self-sacrifice  is  the  prerequisite  of  their  heavenly 
reward  (viii.  34  ff.  ;  x.  i  yff.)  and  that  the  cause  of  the  church  can  only  be  vindi¬ 
cated  after  it  has  passed  through  a  period  of  persecution  and  direst  distress 
(xiii.  3ff.).  The  evangelist  therefore  considers  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  and  the 
tribulations  of  the  church  in  the  light  of  the  glory  which  is  still  to  be  revealed 
(cf.  Rom.  xiii.  18),  and  yet,  seeing  that  the  glory  always  comes  after  the 
humiliation,  there  is  a  break  or  rift  in  the  soteriological  process.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  and  the  glory  belong  to  different  epochs,  and  the  relationship  between 
them  is  no  more  intimate  than  that  which  obtains  between  means  and  end. 
They  are  not  brought  together  in  the  unity  of  a  single  conception  as  they  are, 
for  example,  in  the  fourth  gospel,  where  the  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  passion 
has  almost  disappeared.^ 

^  Accordingly,  St  Mark’s  thought  is  essentially  bipolar.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  of  suffering,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  faith  in  the  Messiah’s  promised  supremacy,  and  these  two  contrasted 
moments  in  St  Mark’s  total  interpretation  are  never  united  in  an  effective 
synthesis.  Moreover,  such  doctrinal  separation  has  a  formal  counterpart  in 
the  Evangelist’s  arrangement  of  much  of  his  material.  We  have  already  noticed 

1  Thi*  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  St  Mark’s  account  of  Jesus’  grief  in  Gethsemane  (xiv.  32  ff.) 
with  the  short  statement  in  John  xii.  27.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  John  xviii.  i  ff.  that  Jesus  was  in 
distress  of  soul  immediately  before  his  arrest. 
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that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  parousia  in  connexion  with  the  predictions 
ofviii.  31,  ix.  31  and  x.  33 f.,  and  the  same  point  finds  ample  illustration  in 
other  passages.  Thus  in  viii,  34  ff.  vv.  34b-37  deal  with  the  necessity  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  true  discipleship,  whereas  the  last  saying  in  the  section  (ix.  i) 
promises  that  certain  of  those  present  will  not  taste  of  death  until  they  see  the 
Kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.  The  story  of  the  Transfiguration  in  ix.  2  ff. 
sets  forth  the  essential  glory  of  the  Messiah,  but  it  includes  no  mention  of  his 
coming  afflictions.^  In  x.  lyfF.  vv.  17-27  are  mainly  concerned  to  point  out 
that  self-denial  and  renunciation  are  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
or  the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  while  in  vv.  29-3 1  it  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
ensuing  reward  which  is  emphasized.  The  eschatological  discourse  in  xiii.  5  fr. 
has  its  climax  in  the  prediction  of  the  parousia  {v.  26),  but  it  contains  no  direct 
notice  of  the  passion  which  is  narrated  in  the  next  two  chapters;  vv.  5-23 
describe  the  final  sufferings  of  the  faithful  and  the  calamities  which  are  to 
befall  the  whole  of  humanity  in  the  last  days  of  the  present  age  and,  although 
in  p.  13b  salvation  is  promised  to  him  who  endures  to  the  end  (cf.  v.  20),  it  is 
not  till  we  come  to  vv.  24-7  that  the  glory  of  the  parousia  is  portrayed,  and  in 
this  connexion  there  is  no  mention  of  suffering.  It  may  be  that  the  evangelist 
regards  the  passion  of  the  Messiah  as  the  archetype,  so  to  speak,  of  the  final 
afilictions  of  the  faithful,  but  the  discourse  affords  no  indication  of  an  idea  of 
this  kind.*  Finally,  the  passion-story  deals  primarily  with  the  Lord’s  self- 
humiliation,  and  it  includes  only  one  reference  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Son  of  Man  (xiv.  62),  for  it  seems  probable  that  the  promise  of  a  reunion  in 
Galilee  after  the  passion  (xiv.  28;  cf.  xvi.  7)  refers  to  an  appearance,  or 
plurality  of  appearances,  of  the  risen  Jesus,  not  to  the  parousia;  such,  at  all 
events,  is  the  line  of  interpretation  which  is  adopted  by  the  first  Evangelist 
(cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  7ff.;  xxviii.  i6ff.). 

A  further  consequence  of  the  bipolarity  of  St  Mark’s  thought  consists  in  his 
persistent  refusal  to  dwell  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  or  on  the  afflictions 
of  the  church  without  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  future  in  which 
they  are  to  find  their  end  and  justification.  Accordingly,  although  the 
Evangelist  is  for  the  most  part  dealing  with  events  of  the  past  and  is  setting 
forth  the  gospel  in  its  historical  aspect,  his  general  attitude  in  the  last  resort  is 
prospective  rather  than  retrospective.  He  evinces  something  of  the  undying 
hope  of  the  Primitive  Church  and  looks  beyond  the  humiliation  and  sufferings 
of  the  past  to  the  age  to  come,  the  age  of  fulfilment  and  revelation.  Indeed, 
one  can  hardly  avoid  the  impression  that  the  evangelist  is  interested  in 
the  earthly  life  of  the  Messiah,  with  its  obscurity,  lowliness  and  final  shame 
in  crucifixion,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  which  it 

*  In  St  Luke’s  version  of  the  story,  on  the  other  hand,  Moses  and  Elijah  converse  with  Jesus 
concerning  the  ‘exodus’  which  he  is  about  to  accomplish  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  ix.  31). 

'  Of  course  the  teaching  of  xiii.  5ff.  probably  owes  something  to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the 
Messiah’s  birth-pangs  (cp.  v.  8c);  for  the  Jewish  doctrine,  cf.  G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism  (Harvard, 
1927-30),  n,  pp.  360  ff. 
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precedes  and  makes  possible.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  points  forward  to  the 
time  when  that  which  is  made  secret  comes  to  light  (iv.  22;  ix.  9),  and  in 
the  post-resurrection  period  the  saving  truth  is  propagated  in  the  world.  But 
the  end  is  not  yet  (xiii.  7  c).  The  secret  of  the  Messiahship  may  now  be  under¬ 
stood  and  be  publicly  proclaimed  by  the  church,  but  the  last,  triumphant 
confirmation  of  the  gospel  is  still  the  object  of  earnest  expectation  (cf.  Rom. 
viii.  i8ff.),  and  of  such  confirmation  the  tribulations  of  the  elect  are  a  presage 
and  a  guarantee  (xiii.  24).  Furthermore,  even  the  parousia  itself,  despite  the 
preceding  disturbances  in  nature  (xiii.  24f.)  and  the  subsequent  convocation 
of  the  elect  (xiii.  27),  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  awaited  consummation, 
but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  sign  thereof  (xiii.  29).  Thus  the  Evangel¬ 
ist  is  still  looking  beyond  the  events  he  relates  towards  the  future  in  which,  as 
he  expects,  they  will  have  their  triumphant  climax.  Finality  continues  to 
elude  his  grasp. 

In  St  Mark’s  view,  then,  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Messiah  can  hardly  be 
in  an  unqualified  sense  the  locus  of  revelation.^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
counter-tendency  at  work  which  militates  against  the  bipolarity  of  the 
evangelist’s  basic  point  of  view  and  induces  him  to  represent  the  life  of  Jesus 
as  the  locus  of  secret  revelation.  Apparently,  he  is  not  completely  satisfied  with 
the  doctrine  that  the  humiliation  of  the  Messiah  is  the  appointed  means  to  his 
future  triumph,  and  thus  he  comes  to  attach  a  greater  degree  of  intrinsic 
importance  to  the  incarnate  life  than  seems  to  be  allowed  in  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  who  betrays  little  or  no  interest  in  the  actual  detaib  of  the  Lord’s 
earthly  ministry.  Probably  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  parousia  helped  to 
bring  about  the  new  emphasis.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  change  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  St  Mark  undoubtedly  goes  some  way  towards  closing  the  gap, 
as  it  were,  between  the  notion  of  the  Messiah’s  humiliation  and  that  of  his 
supremacy,  or  towards  overcoming  the  bipx)larity  of  what  appiears  to  be  his 
primary  philosophical  position.  Thus  in  ix.  2  ff.  the  veil  of  the  flesh  is  tem- 
px>rarily  withdrawn,  and  the  three  most  intimate  disciples  are  privileged  to 
behold  their  Master  as  he  really  is  and  in  the  form  in  which  he -will  be  made 
manifest  to  the  world  when  he  comes  again  finally  to  establish!  the  kingdom 
of  God  with  great  power  and  glory. 

But  the  counter-tendency  in  question  is  more  pronounced  in  ^ome  passages 
than  in  others  and,  whenever  it  becomes  particularly  strong,  St  Mark  is  liable 
to  overstep  the  limits  prescribed  by  his  doctrine  of  the  secret  and  to  delineate 
the  incarnate  life  openly  in  terms  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Hence  certain  pas¬ 
sages  convey  the  impression  that  the  true  nature  of  Jesus  is  reaching  out  for 
some  definite  form  of  articulate  expression  which,  however,  it  cannot  yet 
receive;  in  xi.  iff.  and  xiv.  3ff.,  for  example,  the  Evangelist’s  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  Messiahship  is  apparently  pressing  for  overt  recognition  in  the 

*  This  expression  is  borrowed  from  Dibelius’  {penetrating  discussion  of  the  christolog^es  of  St  Paul 
and  of  the  Evangelists;  see  his  From  Tradition  to  Gospel  (London,  1934),  p.  299. 
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narrative,  thereby  putting  great  strain  on  the  requirement  of  secrecy.  And, 
notably,  in  the  account  of  the  nocturnal  trial  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
evangelist’s  conviction  subjects  his  doctrine  of  the  secret  to  a  strain  which  it 
cannot  withstand,  the  result  being  that  in  xiv.  62  there  is  actually  a  disclosure 
of  the  fact  of  the  Messiahship  outside  the  circle  of  the  initiated.  Forsaken  by 
his  followers  and  confronted  by  his  enemies  in  all  their  worldly  might,  Jesus 
gives  open  confession  to  his  messianic  status  and  calmly  declares  that  his 
judges  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Thus  some¬ 
thing  of  the  supernatural  glory  of  the  parousia  lights  up  the  darkest  depths  of 
the  humiliation  to  which  the  passion-narrative  bears  witness;  and  we  are 
presented  with  what  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  most  striking  exemplifica¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  gospel  of  St  Mark’s  inclination  to  move  away  from  the 
conception  of  the  incarnate  life  as  the  period  of  obscurity  towards  the  kind  of 
philosophy  discernible  in  the  fourth  gospel  where  the  passion  is  the  hour  of 
the  Messiah’s  glorification  or  exaltation  (John  xii.  23;  xii.  32;  xiii.  i). 

In  the  momentous  declaration  of  xiv.  62,  however,  the  urge  to  set  forth  the 
earthly  ministry  directly  in  terms  of  the  apostolic  faith  seems  to  be  reinforced 
by  the  motive  to  ascribe  responsibility  for  the  crucifixion  to  the  Jews  as 
represented  by  their  leaders.  For,  although  St  Mark  believes  that  the  passion 
was  provided  for  in  God’s  sovereign  purpose,  he  none  the  less  wishes  to  show 
that  the  crucifixion  really  took  place  through  the  unwarranted  hostility  of  the 
Lord’s  own  countrymen  and  hence  that  the  burden  of  guilt  for  that  most  ter¬ 
rible  crime  is  borne  by  a  people  whose  God-given  privileges  only  serve  to 
make  their  conduct  the  more  reprehensible.  The  operation  of  such  a  motive 
naturally  makes  for  a  certain  inconsistency  in  the  evangelist’s  treatment  of 
his  material.  As  we  should  expect,  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  to  emphasize 
the  culpability  of  the  Jews,  he  tends  to  contravene  the  requirement  of  secrecy 
by  allowing  the  true  nature  of  Jesus  to  come  out,  so  to  speak,  into  the  light  of 
day.  Consequently,  Jesus  does  not  always  address  the  public  in  the  crypto¬ 
logy  of  parables,  as  he  is  said  to  do  in  iv.  34,  and  he  does  not  always  seek  to 
perform  his  miracles  in  private,  as  he  does,  for  example,  in  v.  40.  On  the 
contrary,  in  certain  passages  the  fact  of  the  Messiahship  is  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  exposed  to  public  view,  and  so  it  could  be  maintained  that  the  Jews 
were  in  an  inexcusable  position  since  they  had  perpetrated  their  crime  not  in 
ignorance,  but  with  a  cognizance  of  that  for  which  Jesus  stood. 

In  St  Mark’s  interpretation,  then,  the  life  of  Jesus,  despite  its  outward  show 
of  tragic  frustration,  is  really  a  continuous  fulfilment  of  God’s  historical  plan 
of  salvation.  The  failure  of  the  public  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the  Messiahship 
and  the  failure  of  the  disciples  to  understand  its  meaning  are  alike  provisions 
of  the  divine  purpose  for  the  redemption  of  humanity.  But  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  two  instances  of  failure  do  not  make  their  historical  appearance 
in  the  same  way.  For,  while  the  fact  of  the  Messiahship  is  concealed  from  the 
public  by  the  injunctions  to  silence  and  by  the  teaching  in  parables,  it  b 
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discovered  by  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  whereupon  its  implications  arc 
expounded  to  the  twelve  and  something  of  its  essential  glory  is  made  manifest 
to  the  privileged  three  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfiguration.  The  veil  is  with¬ 
drawn  in  the  presence  of  the  chosen  few,  but  they  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  that  which  is  revealed  to  them.  Their  spiritual  sight 
is  dim,  and  so  it  must  remain  until  the  time  of  the  Messiah’s  resurrection  which 
marks  the  end  of  the  period  of  obscurity  and  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
enlightenment.  Thus  the  confession  of  Caesarea  Philippi  is  of  importance  in 
the  evangelist’s  thought  because  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  further  instruction  | 
which,  besides  preparing  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  passion-narrative,  enables  the  disciples  to  receive  the  saving  truth  of  the 
gospel  from  the  Lord  himself.  For,  although  they  cannot  understand  the 
divine  word  when  it  is  communicated  to  them,  they  can  retain  it  as  authentic 
tradition  and  can  thus  equip  themselves  for  their  future  role  as  apostles  and 
pillars  of  the  church.  t.  a.  burkill 
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JAMES  I.  18:  CREATION  OR 
REDEMPTION? 

That  the  reference  in  this  verse  is  to  man’s  new  creation  or  redemption, 
rather  than  to  his  first  creation,  was  generally  accepted  until  Spitta,  in  his 
attempt  to  show  that  James  was  originally  a  Jewish  document,  strove  to  rob 
it  of  this  meaning.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  recent  commentators  still 
accept  the  reference  to  regeneration  and  among  them  may  be  cited  Mayor,* 
Windisch,  Ropes,  and  Dibelius;  so  also  Büchsei  [T.W.N.T.  i,  p.  671),  with 
whom  W.  F.  Howard  expressed  his  complete  agreement.®  Hort,  however,  in 
his  posthumous  commentary,*  advanced  reasons  for  taking  the  verse  as 
referring,  not  to  Christians  as  the  first-fruits  of  mankind,  but  to  mankind  as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  whole  creation,  a  view  which  had  the  support  of  Rendall, 
The  Epistle  of  St  James  and  Judaic  Christianity  (1927),  pp.  64  ff.  Still  more 
recently  Edsman,*  Schöpferwille  und  Geburt ’in  (1939),  pp- 11-44  has 

discussed  various  cosmological  and  other  theories  to  illustrate  the  verse  from 
Hellenistic  writings. 

In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion  it  seems  worth  while  again  to  consider 
the  whole  question.  It  is  certainly  beset  with  difficulties,  for  both  creation  and 

*  In  the  ^pendix  to  the  1913  edition  of  his  commentary  Mayor  examined  Hort’s  arguments  in 
some  detail. 

*  Christianity  according  to  St  John,  p.  94. 

*  The  Epistle  qf  St  James  (1909),  pp.  gif. 
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regeneration  are  acts  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  human  explanation,  and 
perhaps  no  conclusive  verdict  is  possible.  Any  tentative  conclusion  at  which 
we  may  arrive,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  our  conception  of  the 
date  and  outlook  of  the  Epistle,  the  stage  of  Christian  thought  which  it 
represents.  To  a  late  writer  the  idea  of  regeneration  would  be  quite  natural  ; 
but  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  reading  back  ideas  which  were  the 
product  of  further  speculation.  The  terms  used  and  the  conceptions  suggested 
are  undoubtedly  found  in  the  N.T.  and  elsewhere  ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  had  for  the  writer  of  James  the  same  significance  as  for  those  whose 
notions  were  more  highly  developed. 

I.  THE  LANGUAGE 

We  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  language  of  the  verse.  BouAqöels  is 
slightly  ambiguous,  for  it  may  mean  to  act  ‘without  restraint’  or  ‘deliberately 
By  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written  any  emphasis  on  ßouXopai  as 
denoting  deliberate  purpose  (which  Hort  preferred)  as  distinct  from  6éAco^ 
seems  to  have  broken  down.  BoOXopai  was  originally  the  more  literary  word,* 
but  by  this  time  had  come  into  something  like  general  use.  In  the  N.T. 
ôéXùî  occurs  five  times  as  often  as  ßoOXonai  which,  though  found  in  papyri, 
has  practically  disappeared  from  Modern  Greek.  In  James  ßoOXotiai  is  also 
found  in  iii.  4  and  iv.  4,  whilst  ôéXco  occurs  in  ii.  20  and  iv.  15.  There  seems  to 
be  no  special  reason  for  the  choice  of  either  in  these  passages. 

Creation  as  due  to  the  will  of  God  and  by  means  of  the  divine  fiat  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  O.T.  (in  addition  to  the  story  in  Genesis  see 
Ps.  xxxii.  6ff.,  cxiii.  ii,  cxxxiv.  6,  cxlviii.  5;  Judith  xvi.  14),®  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  universe  is  attributed  to  the  divine  will  in  Wisd.  xi.  25. 
In  the  N.T.  Rev.  iv.  1 1  speaks  of  the  creation  as  5ià  tô  ôéXqpà  oou.  In  the 
Hermetic  writings  there  are  passages  to  the  same  effect.  Reitzenstein  could 
even  find  in  6eôç,  ßouXi^l,  KÔapos  a  divine  triad,  with  Xôyoç  as  the  heavenly 
oirépiia  {Poimandres,  pp.  45  f.). 

Plato  had  held  that  the  creation  was  an  expression  of  God’s  goodness,  a 
thought  taken  up  by  Philo  {Cher.  35),  and  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Middle 
Ages*  when  the  world  was  regarded  as  the  spontaneous  and  joyous  self- 
expression  of  a  perfect  nature.®  Arabic  philosophers  on  the  contrary  thought 
that  it  was  the  result  of  antecedent  necessity,  and  so  later  Spinoza  denied  any 
freedom  of  choice  (voluntas)  in  God,  who  was  compelled  to  act  in  accordance 

*  UKu  means  more  than  mere  volition.  Westcott  on  Heb.  xiii.  18  defined  it  as  involving  desire. 
In  LXX  diAriua  and  its  cognates  frequently  render  ysn  or  nx*i  and  so  emphasize  the  idea  of ‘delight’ 
ntber  than  ‘choice’  (cf.  Lev.  xxii.  42).  See  further  H.  Riesenfeld,  ^um  Gebrauch  van  6tXu  im  N.T. 
(1936)  and  Stauffer,  N.T.  TheoU^  (E.T.  1936),  p.  305,  n.  608. 

'  &it  cf.  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  Gk.  Test.,  p.  1 15. 

'  In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  ‘created’  should  probably  be  read  for  ‘builded*. 

*  Cf.  Eriugina,  De  Divisione  Naturae  in  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxxii,  col.  674). 

'  St  Thonuu  Aquinas,  Summa  Theol.  Pt.  i — i  qn.  xix,  art.  iv. 
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with  His  nature.  That  such  notions  were  present  in  the  mind  of  James  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  ;  they  do,  however,  underline  the  connexion  of  will, 
whether  deliberate  or  not,  with  creation.^ 

In  arguing  in  favour  of  creation  Hort  made  a  great  point  of  Gen.  i.  26.  But 
it  will  scarcely  bear  the  weight  he  laid  up>on  it,  for  redemption  was  also  a 
deliberate  act  of  the  will  of  Gk)d  (cf.  John  i.  13).  Thus  though  PouXt^OeIs 
agrees  with  the  O.T.  idea  of  creation,  for  the  Christian  it  could  also  be  used  of 
redemption.  If,  however,  it  is  applied  to  redemption,  some  kind  of  notion  of 
‘election’  seems  to  be  involved.  This  fits  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  (cf.  Eph.  i.  4f. 
âfeXéÇorro  fipcts. .  .irpô  KocrapoXfis  kôouou.  .  .Korrà  Tfiv  eùBokIocv  toö  öeXfma- 
Tos  ofOroö),  but  there  is  no  convincing  trace  of  it  in  James,  though  Marty,  ^ 
L'Épître  de  Jacques  (1935),  p-  271  finds  the  fact,  apart  from  any  theory,  in 
Ü.  5.  ■ 

’AiTOKuéco®  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  in  ».  15  and  once  in  LXX  ' 
(4  Macc.  XV.  1 7)  but  is  found  in  Philo,  Plutarch,  and  later  writers,  as  well  as 
in  the  Hermetic  writings.  Justin  Martyr  three  times  applies  it  to  the  Virgin  ' 
Birth  (I  Apol.  xxxii.  14,  xlvi.  5;  II  Apol.  vi.  5)  and  Irenaeus,  Haer.  i.  i.  i  uses  it 
in  connexion  with  the  Valentinians.  A  very  curious  use  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  P 
Thomas,  §44  where  Christians  are  said  to  be  born  (àrroKUTiôeiç)  of  Christ. 
Strictly  speziking  the  word  refers  to  the  mother  alone.®  In  Corp.  Herrn,  i.  9  and 
12  it  is  applied  to  God,  but  the  deity  of  Poimandres  was  àppevôôriXus  (i.  9).*  | 

Such  figures,  even  when  derived  from  sex,  are  often  used  loosely.  Even  in 
O.T.  there  is  a  lack  of  discrimination  :  cf.  Num.  xi.  1 2  (reading  niOltn  for 
]nkn),  Deut.  xxxii.  18,  Ps.  xc.  2  (the  Prayer  Book  ‘were  made*  follows  LXX 
which  changed  the  active  into  the  passive),  Micah  vi.  7,  Isa.  xlvi.  3.  The 
Odes  of  Solomon,  viii.  16,  xix.  3  speak  of  milk  from  the  breasts  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Father,  whilst  Tanckuma  on  Exod.  iv.  12  runs  ‘I  made  thee  a  new 
creation  as  a  woman  conceives  and  brings  forth’.  Later  Jewish  tradition 
could  speak  of  the  birth-pangs  (n^V^tj)  the  Messiah.  The  same  loose  usage  is  i 
found  occasionally  in  Christian  writers,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  19  and  Ignatius,  Rom.  | 
vi.  I  Ô  5è  TOKETÔç  poi  èiriKEiTai,  whilst  Synesius  can  say  of  God  :  | 

Thou  art  Father,  thou  art  Mother, 

Thou  art  male  and  thou  art  female.® 

Hort  rendered  the  whole  phrase  dnreKÛTioîv  fipSs  Xôycp  dXriOeias  as  ‘He 
gave  us  birth  by  a  word  of  truth  ’,  and  Spitta  elaborated  it  into  ‘God  gave  us 
life  by  His  creative  word’.  Mayor  thought  that  this  latter  suggestion  re- 

Cf.  the  laying  of  Elckhardt:  ‘God  merely  united,  the  world  ivas.' 

*  For  some  of  its  uses  see  Eidsman,  op.  cit.  pp.  I4f 

*  This  is  not  obvious  from  Vulg.  genuit,  though  seen  in  peperit  of  Old  Latin  ff.  In  classical  Latin 
incidentally  pario  in  a  few  doubtful  and  poeüc  passages  seems  to  be  used  of  the  male. 

*  Since  the  ‘  first  man  ’  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  he  too  was  bisexual  :  cf.  Philo,  Leg.  AU.  ii.  13. 

*  Hymni,  ii.  63 f.  A  Babylonian  name  Ilu-um-mu  (God  is  mother)  occurs:  see  Hehn  Die  biblische 
und  die  babylonische  Gottesidee  (1913),  p.  169. 
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quircd  something  stronger,  such  as  Sktiotv  (or  èrroiTioev  or  ÏTrXaœv)  fmôç 
éouTOÔ  XôyCj)  or  at  any  rate  X6yC{j  Suvàiiecos.^ 

Figuratively  used  the  phrase  suits  either  creation  or  redemption.  But 
Ropes  {St  James,  p.  166)  pointed  out,  and  he  considered  the  objection  decisive, 
that  ‘begetting’  is  never  applied  to  creation  in  the  O.T.  (Gen.  i.  26  he 
thought  did  not  cover  this).  But  the  idea  is  found  in  Philo,  and  in  several 
passages  he  seems  to  support  the  connexion  with  creation:  e.g.  De  Ebr.  8 
[f|  Imcrrfipri]  t6v  pôvov  xal  àyonrriTÔv  aloôrjTÔv  ulôv  dcrrsKOTtae,  TÔvSe  tôv 
KÖouov  (cf.  also  Leg.  All.  iii.  31  and  51).  But  the  application  to  redemption 
is  just  as  close  and  some  who  favour  it  refer  to  yewTjôfj  &vco08v  in  John  iii.  3 
as  a  parallel;  P.  Ewald,  indeed,  suggested  that  dnroKuéco  and  yewàco  in  some 
original  saying  rendered  the  same  Aramaic  word.  Rendall,  however,  rejected 
•  any  connexion  between  dTrsKOrjoev  ‘was  big  with,  was  pregnant’  and  spiritual 
'  r^eneration.  But  this  is  to  ignore  the  freedom  of  figurative  language  and  the 
tendency  to  forget  the  original  connotation  of  words  which  have  become 
current. 

Aôycjj  àXTjôelas  can  be  rendered  in  many  different  ways  (cf.  Heb.  v.  13 
X6you  5iKaioaCrvT)s),  and  its  exact  force  depends  on  the  context.  In  Ps.  cxix 
(cxviii).  43,  Prov.  xxii.  21,  Eccles.  xii.  10,  it  signifies  ‘a  reliable  utterance’ 
(cf.  John  xvii.  17),  but  in  Test.  Gad  iii.  i  Xôyov  {v.l.  Xôyous)  dcXriOslas  means 
the  Law,  and  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  viii.  9  apparentiy  the  Gospel  (cf.  xii.  1,3), 
as  it  probably  does  in  II  Cor.  vi.  7  (cf.  ii.  17,  iv.  2),  and  with  the  articles  in 
Eph.  i.  13,*  and  II  Tim.  ii.  15. 

I  I  cannot  agree  with  Mayor’s  contention  that  X6yos  àXîiôelos  was  already 
a  vox  technica  and  the  equivalent  of  the  ‘good  seed’,  or  even  of  the  Gospel,  the 
I  reception  of  which  was  followed  by  the  new  birth.  Its  identification  with 
t6v  ÉpçuTov  Xôyov  in  v.  21  does  not  help  since  that  phrase  is  itself  subject  to 
difierent  interpretations;®  Mayor  rendered  it  ‘ingrafted  word’,  but  Hort  ‘in¬ 
born  word’.  The  latter  found  in  it  support  for  a  reference  to  creation  in  the 
present  passage,  though  the  use  of  acooai  seems  to  tell  against  this.  But  what¬ 
ever  meaning  is  given  to  tôv  Spçvrrov  Xôyov  nothing  decisive  emerges  in  view 
of  the  writer’s  habit  of  using  the  same  word  with  different  shades  of  meaning 
(cf.  TTEipaouôs  in  i.  2  and  I2f.).  Moreover  Xôyos  has  an  immense  variety  of 
lignifications  (e.g.  Heb.  iv.  2,  i2f.,  vi.  i)  and  even  the  phrase  Xôyos  6eo0, 
which  Hoskyns*  and  Selwyn®  suggest  may  be  connected  with  Xôyos 

‘  In  the  Poimandres  Ayfep  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  Genesis  creation  story.  But  the  use  of 
‘is  probably  due  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  creative  Word  of  the  Lord,  since  the  Hermetist  is 
here  following  the  myth  of  Genesis  as  interpreted  in  Jewish-Hellenistic  exegesis’  (Dodd,  The  Fourth 
Gtspel,  pp.  4of.). 

'  Armitage  Robinson  defined  it  as  ‘The  teaching  which  told  you  the  truth  of  things. . .  the  good 
tidings  of  salvation*,  and  A.  C.  King  in  Expos.  Times,  lxiii,  p.  275  as  ‘a  semi-technical  phrase  to 
cover  the  first  impulse  to  a  new  life’. 

*  Parry,  St  James,  p.  24  takes  A6yos  âXnMa;  as  the  instrument  of  creation,  Xdyo$  (Mfirros  as  that 
of  redemption. 

‘  The  Fourth  Gospel  (2nd  ed.),  p.  161.  ‘  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  p.  151. 
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àXîiôclos,  was  not  yet  a  technical  term  (cf.  Heb.  vi.  5  KaX6v...66oö 

That  Xôyoç  dtXTiôeiots  is  in  some  passages  an  equivalent  of  the  Gospel* 
provides  no  convincing  evidence  for  a  similar  use  in  James,  nor  is  the  use  of 
àXi^ôeia  with  this  significance  in  John  (and  possibly  v.  19  in  this  epistle)  at  all 
decisive.  Adycjj  dAriOglocç  certainly  suits  creation,  especially  in  view  of 
Hebrew  usage  (cf.  Ps.  xxxiii  (xxxii).  6,  tc^  Xôycf)  toö  Kupiou  ol  oOpotvol 
è<rrepÉG)ÔT|CTOtv,  and  the  Rabbinic  saying  ‘By  ten  words  the  world  was  created’ 
{Aboth,  V.  i).  Hort  made  much  of  the  omission  of  the  articles,*  pointing  out 
that  James  was  never  lax  in  such  matters.  But  he  himself  accepted  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  Kuplou  in  i.  I  as  ‘the  Lord’,  and  in  his  note  on  I  Pet.  i.  i  admitted 
that  such  omissions  were  often  due  to  abbreviation  and  compression. 

We  come  now  to  the  phrase  drrrapxi^iv  Tiva  tcov  ocOtoö  KTiau<iTcov.  No 
significance  need  be  attached  to  Tiva*  which  is  merely  a  qualification,  used 
oddly  enough  also  by  Philo,  De  Spec.  Leg.  iv.  180  tis  dnropxi^l.  The  real  crux  is 
whether  the  meaning  is  that  mankind  is  the  first-fruits  of  creation,  or  that 
Christians  are  the  first-fruits  of  mankind.  Delling  in  T.  W.N.  T.  (i,  p.  484) 
takes  it  definitely  of  the  latter,  as  do  the  majority  of  critics.  ’ATrapyi)  is 
undoubtedly  used  of  Christians  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  I  Cor.  xvi.  15,  and  of  those 
finally  saved  in  Rev.  xiv.  4,  whilst  Christ  Himself  is  referred  to  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept  (I  Cor.  xv.  20,  23;  cf.  Col.  i.  18  irpcùTÔroKoç  Ik  toov 
vexpeov).  Apart  from  Rom.  xi.  16  the  only  other  certain  use  of  the  word  in  the 
N.T.®  is  Rom.  viii.  23  where  it  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Before  we  consider  further  the  meaning  here  of  dorapxii  it  will  be  well  to  en¬ 
quire  into  its  exact  significance.  Moulton  defined  it  as  ‘  something  to  begin  with 
taken  from  the  whole’,®  but  in  view  of  its  usage  in  the  LXX  this  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  there  occurs  more  than  sixty  times,  but  not  as  Thayer-Grimm 
state  incorreedy,  as  generally  rendering  mtfin  (first-fruits)  ;  in  fact  it  is  so  used 
in  nineteen  cases  only.  In  thirty-nine  instances  it  renders  nann  (contribution¬ 
offering),  whilst  in  Num.  xviii.  12,  30,  32  it  renders  (fat,  i.e.  best).’ 
’Apx*“!  itself  can  be  used  of  the  best  part  of  anything  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxix.  31, 


*  In  Heb.  i.  3,  xi.  3  ^moti  is  used  (cf.  sustaining  all  things  in  i.  3,  which  in  Philo  was  a  function  of 
the  Logos).  In  I  Pet.  i.  23  Xdyo;  is  used  though  the  quotation  from  Isa.  xl.  8  to  which  it  refen 
has  ^pa.  This  incidentally  is  given  correedy  in  v.  25,  showing  that  X6yof  and  ^pa  bore  the  same 
meaning. 

*  Some  passages  which  are  usually  taken  in  this  sense  may,  however,  be  doubtful.  In  Luke  viii.  1 1, 
according  to  Creed,  X6yot  probably  signifies  something  general,  equivalent  to  teaching  or  preaching 
{Thi  Gospel  According  to  St  Luke,  p.  1 16). 

*  The  article  is  used  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  6  (quoted  above)  :  cf.  Heb.  xi.  2;  II  Pet.  iii.  5,  and  see  Moule, 
Idiom  Book  of  N.T.  Greek,  p.  1 12. 

*  It  is  omitted  by  the  Old  Latin  m  and  ff,  an  omission  which  was  accepted  by  John  Wordsworth 
in  Studia  Biblica,  i,  p.  138. 

‘  In  II  Thess.  ii.  13  drropxtiv  is  read  by  BGP  Vg.  Syr.  Hard.  Boh.  etc.,  but  àrr’  àpx^^s  is  preferred 
by  Lightfoot,  Notes  on  Epistles,  p.  1 19  and  is  adopted  by  the  Revisers  and  by  WH. 

*  Grammar  of  N.  T.  Greek,  ii,  p.  299. 

'  See  my  note  on  the  passage  in  Westminster  Commentary. 
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xxxix.  26),  as  well  as  of  the  beginning,  and  this  is  the  real  significance  of 
it  is  the  choicest,  not  necessarily  the  earliest  part  (cf  Lev.  ii.  12; 

Ezck.  XX.  40).^  That  this  idea  of  quality  as  well  as  of  priority  should  be 
kq>t  in  mind  is  important  :  it  undermines,  for  example,  the  contention  of 
Windisch  that  since  mankind  was  created  last  (cf.  Oarorrov  Tfjs  toö  Kdauou 
yHvéffEcoç,  Philo,  De  Opif.  Mundi,  77),  it  could  not  be  the  first-fruits. 

That  St  Paul  could  use  drrrapxi^  of  Christians  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
with  so  well-worn  a  figure,  that  it  is  so  used  here.  In  the  O.T.  we  have,  indeed, 
the  thought  of  the  first-fruits  as  consecrating  the  whole  harvest;  so  in  Rom. 
xi,  16.  the  patriarchs  consecrate  the  entire  nation.  But  such  a  notion  would 
apply  cither  to  Christians  or  to  mankind.  One  passage  in  the  O.T.,  however, 
merits  discussion.  Jer.  ii.  3  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  'lapcrfiX. .  .Äpxri 
yEVTiMdrcov  oCnroö,  on  which  S.  R.  Driver  remarked  that  Israel  was  Jehovah’s 
fint-fruits  ‘from  the  field  of  the  world,  sacred  to  Him  (Exod.  xxiii.  19)  and 
consequently  not  to  be  touched  with  impunity’.  This  must  not  be  pressed  to 
mean  that  Israel  was  an  earnest  of  the  ingathering  of  the  rest  of  the  nations;  it 
signifies  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  God’s  possession.*  So  in  Jubilees, 
ii.  19  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  sacred  to  Jehovah  is  a  figure  for  the  sanctity  of 
Jacob,  but  there  is  no  thought  of  his  sanctifying  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
nodon  that  Israel  was  the  first-fruits  of  mankind  is  found  in  Philo  (e.g.  De 
Spec.  Leg.  iv.  180),  and  with  the  same  implied  limitations.* 

The  idea  that  man  is  closely  connected  with  the  lower  creation  finds 
repeated  expression  in  both  parts  of  the  Bible;  it  is  even  stated  that  as  a 
consequence  of  man’s  sin  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  creation  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  Flood  (Gen.  vi.  7)  and  the  beasts  of  Nineveh  likewise  suffered 
(Jonah  iii.  7f.).  It  is  very  important  to  recollect  that  the  Hebrews,  like  other 
Oriental  peoples,  did  not,  as  we  do,  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  man  and 
the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  and  indeed  of  nature  as  a  whole.*  That  man 
should  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  creation  has,  in  view  of  this,  nothing 
about  it  that  is  unworthy,  or  sub-Christian.*  It  is  the  obverse  of  Gen.  vi.  7.* 

Man  is  the  crown  or  first-fruits  of  creation  because  made  in  the  divine 
image  (Gen.  i.  26),  and  as  such  a  manifestation  of  God  Himself,’  to  declare 

‘  This  holds  good  for  other  Semitic  languages.  Akkadian  rêshtu  (plural  rishiti)  can  mean  the  choicest 
gifts  (for  the  gods)  :  see  Delitzsch,  Asynr.  H.  Wb.,  pp.  606 f.  In  Phoenician  a  bowl  could  be  described 
SI  ‘of  first  quality*  (n'BV^)  of  bronze. 

'  See  my  note  on  the  passage  in  Westminster  Commentary. 

*  Adam  is  described  in  Tcmchutm,  i.  28  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  world  (quoted  by  Schlatter).  But 
in  a  Jewish  document  this  has  no  significance,  one  way  or  the  other,  for  our  enquiry. 

*  The  earth  was  cursed  for  man’s  sin  (Gen.  iii.  1 7,  v.  29)  ;  cf.  i  Enoch  Ixxx.  2  ff.,  ci.  i  f.,  Ill  Baruch 
vUi.  4ff. 

*  Cf.  Westcott,  Christus  Consummator,  p.  133:  ‘His  [man’s]  isolation  from  the  realm  committed  to 
him  is  a  doctrine  of  heathen  philosophy  and  not  of  Judaism  or  Christianity.’ 

'  On  God’s  care  for  animals  cf.  Jonah  iv.  1 1  and  see  M.  Sachs,  TefiUah  Vetachanunim  (1939),  p.  354- 
For  the  restoration  of  the  natural  world  see  Isa.  xi.  6ff.,  Sib.  Orac.  iii.  785fr.,  etc. 

’  Cf.  Eriugina,  De  Divisione  NatmiM,  iii  (Migne,  Patr.  Lai.  exx,  col.  678):  Deus  in  creatura  mirabili 
"sAcrsotw  seipsum  manif estons  (cf.  G89). 
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His  glory  (£cclus.  xvii.  i  ff.,  especially  v.  9)  and  to  be  lord  of  all  creatures.  In 
him,  as  distinct  from  the  beasts,  there  arises  a  realization  of  self  as  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  universe  and  apart  from  Gk)d  Himself,  a  self  which  has  the 
power  of  choice,  for  like  God  man  has  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  man^ 
it  may  even  be  said,  the  universe  first  became  self-conscious.  Though  the  last 
to  be  made,  his  creation  differed  from  that  of  the  rest;  so  it  is  asserted  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,^  who,  following  Gen.  i.  26  and  ii.  7,  declared  that 
whereas  the  others  were  created  by  a  divine  fiat  man  was  formed  by  the  hand 
of  God,*  and  inbreathed  by  His  spirit.  Creation  at  its  various  stages  had  in¬ 
deed  been  declared  to  be  very  good,  but  it  still  awaited  its  consumation. 
‘We  seem  to  see  the  material  world  rising  from  height  to  height. .  .till  in 
humanity  it  comes  within  sight  of  that  which  God  has  been  preparing  for  it, 
even  the  reception  of  His  own  image  and  likeness.’* 

Krlapa  is  ‘something  made  or  created’  and,  like  Kriais,  is  derived  from 
ktIjcù  which  in  classical  Greek  means  primarily  ‘to  found,  plant,  or  build’, 
being  only  occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘make’,  but  never  in  that  of 
‘create’  in  the  biblical  sense.  In  the  LXX  it  occurs  only  in  non-canonical 
writings — Wisd.  ix.  2,  xiii.  5,  xiv.  1 1  ;  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  20  (15),  xxxviii.  34;  III 
Macc.  V.  1 1 .  In  none  of  these  passages  is  it  used  of  mankind  as  such,^  though 
in  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  20  R.V.  renders  toïs  Iv  Apxfi  xrlapaafv  ctou  ‘those  who  were 
thy  creatures  in  the  beginning’,  but  Box  and  Oesterley  (in  Charles,  Apoc.  and 
Pseudepig.  o/'O.T'.  i,  p.  441)  give  what  is  probably  a  more  correct  translation 
‘the  first  of  thy  works’,  i.e.  Israel  is  the  first-born  of  all  creation.*  The  only 
other  instances  of  the  word  in  the  N.T.  are  I  Tim.  iv.  4  (of  an  inanimate 
object).  Rev.  v.  13,  viii.  9  (both  of  Uving  creatures). 

Thayer-Grimm  tried  to  avoid  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  non-use  of  the 
word  for  mankind  by  regarding  it  as  metaphorical  in  the  present  passage, 
‘transformed  by  divine  p)ower  to  a  moral  newness  of  soul,  spoken  of  true 
Christians  as  created  anew  by  regeneration’.  But  this  is  to  beg  the  whole 
question,  and  had  James  desired  to  make  any  such  extension  (which  seems 
to  me  to  be  alien  to  his  entire  way  of  thought),  he  would  have  been 
more  definite,  and  also  have  avoided  the  use  of  Krlapa  (cf.  Rev.  xiv.  4  dirà 
Twv  àvôpcbirwv  dnrapxi^).  Man  as  made  in  the  divine  image  (iii.  9)  would 
surely  not  have  been  referred  to  as  a  mere  Krlopa. 

The  examination  of  the  language  thus  produces  no  conclusive  results,  for  if 
in  other  writers  dnrapxi^l  is  used  of  Christians,  in  view  of  the  O.T.  that  pro¬ 
vides  no  clue  as  to  its  exact  significance  in  the  present  passage.  The  nearest 
approach  to  anything  decisive  is  the  use  of  Krlopa  which  is  never  applied  to 

*  Paed.  I.  vii.  i. 

*  Clement  seems  to  have  forgotten  Ps.  cii.  25  ‘the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands’.  LXX 
(ci.  26)  inserted  xOpu  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse,  and  so  in  Heb.  i.  10  it  was  applied  to  the  Son. 

*  Francis  Paget  in  Lux  Mundi,  p.  30g. 

*  Wisd.  ix.  2  definitely  distinguishes  man  from  the  ktiom^cov. 

*  Cf.  the  Rabbinic  notion  that  Israel  was  one  of  the  six  things  created  before  the  world. 
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mankind  by  any  other  writer.  It  seems  to  me  practically  conclusive  and  I  think 
that  sufficient  weight  has  not  been  given  to  it  by  those  who  favour  the 
reference  to  redemption. 


n.  THE  CONTEXT 

Dodd  has  pointed  out  that  N.T.  quotations  from  the  O.T.  refer,  not  so  much 
to  single  texts,  as  to  the  broad  context  in  which  they  occur.  ^  This  is  a  sound 
method  and  needs  to  be  applied  in  our  enquiry. 

The  complete  passage  (13-18)  of  which  the  verse  is  the  conclusion  is  a  unity 
and  seems  to  be  following  the  scheme  in  Genesis.  In  the  preceding  verse  it  is 
mankind  and  not  Christians  only  who  are  represented  as  subject  to  the 
temptations  of  èTTiôuula.  Why  should  there  be  a  sudden  change?  Mayor  tried 
to  avoid  this  dilemma  by  postulating  a  contrast  between  death  through 
émôupla  and  the  new  life  through  ‘the  word  of  truth’. 

Rendall,®  following  Hort,  considered  that  the  writer  in  the  whole  passage 
had  Genesis  in  mind,  ‘the  source  to  which  Rabbinic  learning  turned  for  its 
rationale  of  sin’.  Lust  conceiving  and  bringing  forth  sin  goes  back  to  the 
Fall,  for  ‘each  of  us  has  become  the  Adam  of  his  own  soul’  (II  Baruch  liv.  19)  ; 
whilst  the  reference  to  the  Father  of  Lights  is  based  on  Gen.  i.  3,  14,  18. 
BouXqÖEls  refers  to  Gen.  i,  26  ‘the  charter  of  man’s  being,  as  he  issued 
from  the  womb  of  creation’.  If  dorsKOricTEv  is  ‘rightly  understood  of  the 
embryo  man  entering  upon  creature  existence,  the  word  and  tense  fall 
into  their  natural  place,  echoing  not  unsuitably  the  drrroKueî  of  i.  15.  And 
the  reference  is  clinched  in  the  fine  description  of  mankind  as  “a  kind  of 
first-ßuits  of  his  creatures'*  (i.  18),  in  which  the  “first-fruits”  ((Jnrapxi^l)  bears 
its  specific  thought  of  that  part  of  the  produce  which  is  set  apart  for  con¬ 
secration,  and  the  language  recalls  the  phrasing  of  Wisdom — “Thou  by 
thy  wisdom  didst  fashion  man  to  have  lordship  over  the  creatures  made  by 
thee.’”» 

In  Mayor’s  view  the  whole  object  of  the  passage  is  to  show  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  temptation  proceeding  from  God,  because  He  is  all-good  and  of 
His  own  will  infused  into  us  new  life  by  the  Gospel,  in  order  that  we  might 
be  the  first-fruits  of  a  regenerated  world.^  He  regarded  the  parallel  passage 
in  I  Pet.  i.  23-5  as  decisive.®  On  this  Selwyn  comments  ‘  Instead  of  God’s 
work  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  thought  is  of  His  work  in  the  “new 

‘  Sec  According  to  Uu  Scriptures,  pp.  i8, 47, 81  f.,  136.  A  similar  method  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Qumrän  sect;  see  utvi,  p.  1 13. 

'  The  Epistle  of  St  James  and  Judaic  Christianity,  pp.  63  fT. 

'  Wisd.  ix.  a,  Iva  Ssoiröji]  t&v  Cnrö  aoO  ycvoiiévcov  Kncnidrrciw. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  clxxvi. 

*  It  is  possible  that  both  passages  come  from  catechetical  material.  This  would  strengthen  Mayor’s 
argument  but  is  far  from  conclusive,  for  even  if  James  made  use  of  such  material  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  had  it  in  exactly  the  same  form,  much  less  that  he  interpreted  it  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  My  own  opinion,  after  much  study  of  the  matter,  is  that  James  had  some  sort  of  catechetical 
outline  before  him,  but  that  it  was  in  a  more  primitive  form  than  that  used  by  other  N.T.  writers. 
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creation”  or  rebirth  of  Man  inaugurated  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ’. 
Hort,  for  his  part,  considered  that  in  I  Pet.  i.  23  ‘the  abiding  word  of  God 
stands  to  the  new  birth,  or  renewal,  in  the  same  position  as  X6y.  dX.  in  James 
to  the  original  Divine  birth.’ ^ 

That  there  should  be  so  few  references  in  the  N.T.,  apart  from  Revelation, 
to  God  as  creator  (cf.  Acts  xiv.  15,  xvii.  24;  Heb.  xi.  3)  is  no  bar  to  seeing  the 
conception  in  the  present  passage,  for  the  thought  was  common  in  later 
Judaism.* 


Ill,  NEW  CREATION  AND  NEW  BIRTH 

The  reference  in  James  is,  I  believe,  to  the  original  creation  of  which  man 
was  the  crown  and  the  promise;  he  knows  nothing  of  any  ‘new’  creation  or  ^ 
rebirth,  though  both  these  ideas  were  undoubtedly  developed  at  a  later  date 
and  in  different  circles  within  the  early  Church.  To  read  them  back  into  i.  18 
was  only  natural.* 

A  new  creation  and  a  new  birth  are,  of  course,  both  metaphors;  where  they 
differ  is  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  Jewish,  the  latter  definitely  Hellenistic. 
“‘Regeneration”  was  entirely  alien  to  Judaism.  It  seems  to  have  been 
penetrating  the  world  of  hellenistic  theology  in  the  first  century,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  its  vogue  in  some  mystery  cults.’* 

A  new  birth  is  perhaps  a  loftier  idea  than  a  new  creation.  ‘Not  of  the 
Christ  only,  but  of  all  things  in  their  degree  it  is  true  that  they  are  ‘‘neither 
made  nor  created  but  begotten.”’*  Some  such  notion  may  possibly  account 
for  the  emergence  of ‘rebirth’  in  primitive  Christian  thought;  but  whether 
this  was  so  or  not  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,®  nor  that  it  differed,  at  least  in  its 
surrounding  ideas,  from  the  conception  current  in  the  mystery  religions.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Hermetic  writings,  for  example,  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  prologue  to  the  fourth  gospel.  None  the  less  it  was  in  that  gospel 
that  the  process  found  its  culmination  in  the  N.T. 

How  much  earlier  can  it  be  traced?  Schweitzer  denied  that  the  idea  of  a 
new  birth  was  found  in  any  of  the  genuine  epistles  of  St  Paul’  (it  occurs  in 
Tit.  iii.  5  only),  for  he  conceived  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  as  a  resurrection  ora 
new  creation  (Gal.  vi.  15,  II  Cor.  v.  17) — a  thought  often  expressed  in  Rab- 

*  The  ^nstU  of  St  James,  p.  34. 

*  See  Bousset,  Die  Relig.  des  Judentums  im  Späthellenistischen  Zeitalter,  p.  396. 

*  Reitzenstein  took  i.  18  as  a  reference  to  the  new  birth  and  cited  Corp.  Herrn,  xui.  4  (cf.  8):  see 
Die  hellenistichen  Mysterien-relig.,  p.  114.  Elsewhere  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  Hermedc  literature 
‘regeneration’  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all  revelation  {Poitnandres,  p.  217). 

*  W.  L.  Knox,  Some  Hellenistic  Elements  in  Primitive  Christianity,  p.  61  and  note  pp.  golf.  Perdelwitz 
(cited  by  Selwyn,  First  Peter,  p.  306)  thought  that  the  whole  conception,  having  no  Jewish  precedent, 
was  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  use  in  the  Mystery  Religions. 

*  A.  C.  Turner  in  Concerning  Prayer,  p.  430. 

*  See  P.  Gennerich,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Wiedergeburt  in  dogmengeschicht.  und  religionsgeschicht.  Bedeutung 

(•907)- 

’  St  Paul  and  his  Interpreters,  pp.  igof.,  33i. 
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binic  literature.^  Any  conception  of  rebirth  is  absent  from  the  synoptic 
gospels,*  as  E.  F.  Scott  has  pointed  out. 

For  Hellenistic  thought  all  evil  was  due  to  the  conditions  of  earthly  existence.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  unless  some  change  was  effected  in  the  constitution 
of  man’s  nature,  all  effort  at  moral  regeneration  was  futile.  In  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  we  hear  nothing  of  this  natural  incapacity  for  the  higher  life. . . .  Man  is  a  child 
of  God,  made  in  God’s  image,  and  has  wilfully  lost  his  birthright.  By  returning  to 
the  Father  and  casting  himself  on  His  love  and  forgiveness,  he  may  yet  recover  it. 
To  the  Hellenistic  mind  this  ethical  gospel  was  imperfect.  It  was  regarded  as  self- 
evident.  . .  that  there  must  be  something  prior  to  the  renewal  of  the  will.  Men  can¬ 
not  return  to  God  without  a  change  of  nature.  There  must  be  ‘birth  from  above’, 
in  the  sense  that  our  life,  in  its  very  principle,  becomes  spiritual  instead  of  earthly.* 

The  idea  of  a  new  birth  by  which  men  became  Christians  was  the  outcome 
of  the  rise  of  fresh  influences  within  the  Church.  There  were,  however,  notions 
current  in  Jewish  circles  which  superficially  might  seem  to  resemble  it.* 
Israel  is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  bom  again  after  a  great  deliverance,  and, 
more  significantly,  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  is  said  to  be  like  a  newly  bom  child 
[Yebamoth,  62  a).  In  using  the  latter  expression,  however,  the  rabbis  had  in 
mind,  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  his  change;  by  his  decision  he  had 
entered  upon  a  whole  new  series  of  relationships.  To  represent  one  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  God  Jewish  writers  referred  to  him  as  a  new 
creature.® 

In  the  O.T.  no  reason  is  given  for  God’s  creation  of  man,  though  Israel  was 
created  for  His  glory  (Isa.  xliii.  7)  ;  it  was  certainly  not  for  any  merit  in  man 
himself  (Hos.  ix.  4).  Nygren  has  said  that  ‘The  man  whom  God  loves  has  not 
any  value  in  himself.  His  value  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  God  loves  him.’  * 
In  the  apocryphal  writers  the  creation  is  said  to  have  been  for  man’s  sake 
(II  Baruch  xiv.  lyf.;  IV  Ezra  viii.  i,  44),  though  also  for  Israel  (IV  Ezra 
vi.  55,  59,  vii.  1 1  ;  Assumpt.  of  Moses,  i.  12)  or  even  for  the  righteous  in  Israel 
(II  Baruch  xv.  7,  xxi.  24).  But  these  are  not  so  much  considered  statements, 
as  a  contemplation  of  the  righteous  as  the  ultimate  purp>ose  of  creation. 

For  St  Paul  redemption  is  all-important.  ‘All  acts  and  episodes  in  the  cos¬ 
mic  manifestation  of  Christ  had  their  instant  counterpart  in  the  human 
experience  of  redemption.’  ’  So  too  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  though  he  may 
closely  link  creation,  revelation,  and  redemption  (i.  2f.),  is  not  really  inter- 

‘  Cf.  Strack'Billerbeck,  ii,  pp.  420  fr. 

*  Our  Lord’s  call  to  men  to  become  as  little  children  has  no  connexion  with  rebirth,  though 
verbally  Matt,  xviii.  3  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  John  iii.  3. 

'  The  Gospel  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  1 18. 

‘  Strack-Billerbeck  on  John  iii.  3. 

*  nenn  n'la.  Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  vi.  15. 

*  Agape  and  Eros,  p.  54.  Quick  thought  this  a  dangerous  distinction  for  ‘  Nothing  can  be  itself  at  all 
spart  from  its  relation  to  God;  and  it  is  this  same  relation  which  gpves  both  existence  and  value’ 
(Doctrines  of  the  Creed,  p.  53). 

’  William  Manson,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  154. 
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ested  in  cosmology,  but  in  redemption.^  But  ‘redemption  is  wrought  not  in 
vacuo  but  on  the  groundwork  of  creation.  Through  the  work  of  Christ  man 
becomes  what  man  essentially  is’,*  and  that  by  a  new  creation,  for  to  those 
who  held  that  the  original  creation  had  happened  at  a  fixed  point  of  time  in 
the  past  anything  further  must  be  a  ‘new’  creation.® 

Creation  and  redemption  were  certainly  connected  in  early  Christian 
thought  as  it  developed,  and  C.  F.  Burney  pointed  out  that  St  Luke,  St  Paul, 
and  St  John  ‘all  go  back  in  thought  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth  as  a  new  creation,  to  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  first  creation 
of  the  world  and  mankind.’* 

Creation  and  redemption  are  also  connected  in  early  liturgies  where  the 
death  and  rising  again  of  Christ  are  regarded  as  a  re-enactment  of  the  drama 
of  creation.  This  was  true  especially  of  the  rites  for  Easter  Eve,  where  ‘the 
ceremonial  turns  on  the  story  of  Creation  as  set  forth  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis  and  kindred  Old  Testament  legends,  re-interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ’.® 

It  is  the  same  hand,  as  Irenaeus  observed,  through  which  God  creates  and 
completes;*  but  in  humanity  creation  ‘has  been  taken  into  personal  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Word,  through  whom  it  was  called  into  being’.’  This  is,  of 
course,  the  thought  of  the  opening  verses  of  the  fourth  gospel  which  looks 
back  to  Gen.  i.  ‘The  Word  of  God  was  not  first  audible  when  Jesus  spoke  and 
acted.  The  Word  made  known  then  is  the  word  audible  in  the  whole  creation 
from  its  beginning.’*  John  completed  and  confirmed  a  development  which 
was  already  at  work  in  Christian  thought. 

One  further  development  calls  for  consideration.  The  new  creation  in 
Christ  might  well  throw  light  on  the  plan  which  God  had  framed  from  the 
beginning.*  ‘  The  great  thinkers  of  the  Church . . .  realized  that  redemption 
was  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  universe 
in  God.’^®  Man  thus  restored  to  his  true  nature  was  fitted  to  fulfil  his  destiny 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  a  Palingenesis;  for  the  real  object  of  creation 


*  Op.  CÜ.  p.  125. 

'  A.  M.  Ramsey,  TTit  Glory  of  God  etc.,  p.  151. 

*  Cf.  Epist.  Barnabas,  vi.  it-19,  xvi.  8  (iràXiv  iÇ  KTtjâucvoi). 

*  The  Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  pp.  43  fT.  Ck>inmenting  on  this  M.  Black  in  Scottish  Jour. 
Theol.  VII,  p.  170  writes  ‘It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Burney  omitted  St  Matthew,  for  it  is  the  lint 
evangelist  who  gives  us  the  name  for  the  ‘renewal’  of  creation  (xix.  38  palingenesia,  the  ‘second 
Genesis’):  cf.  Philo,  V.  Mos.  n,  12,  de  aetem.  Mundi  15’. 

*  E.  O.  James  in  The  Labyrinth,  pp.  238  and  241.  Cf.  Dodd,  According  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  137. 

*  Adv.  Haer.  v.  xvi.  i  (ed.  Harvey)  :  tuque  alteram  manum  Dei  praeter  hone,  quae  ab  initio  usque  adfinem 
format  nos,  et  coaptat  in  vitam,  et  adest  plasmati  suo,  et  perficit  Mud  secundum  imagitum  et  similitudinem  Dei. 

^  Westcott,  Religious  Thought  in  the  West,  p.  323. 

*  Hoskyns,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  pp.  i4of. 

*  Cf.  L.  S.  Thornton,  The  Dominion  of  Christ,  p.  4.  He  thinks  that  this  may  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  the  apostolic  writers.  Papias  and  others  found  in  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  a  mystery  of  Christ 
and  the  Church,  a  tradition  which  was  followed  by  Hermas:  C.  Taylor,  Hernias  and  the  Four  Gospels 
p.  10. 

'*  J.  R.  Illingworth  in  Imx  Mundi,  p.  134. 
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regarded  as  a  continuous  process  is  not  merely  the  conservation  of  values, 
but,  in  the  phrase  of  Streeter,  their  augmentation  by  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  universe.^  ‘  God  takes  his  own  world  order  so  seriously  that  he  sacrifices 
his  son  to  save  the  world,  without  flouting  its  order. . . .  The  new  creation  is 
God’s  ‘no’  to  the  troubles  of  this  world,  it  is  also  his  ‘yes’  to  his  original 
purpose  in  creation.’* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  conception  of  the  renewal  of  creation  as  a 
whole  is  not  foreign  to  the  N.T.  We  have  TTOcAivyeveala  (Matt.  xix.  28)  used 
surely  not  in  the  Stoic  sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle,  a  cycle  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  old,  but  with  a  different  connotation, 
such  as  became  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  writer,  of  something  novel.®  (Cf.  in 
Acts  iii.  20  f.  the  phrases  Kaipol  àvovpOÇecos  and  àTroKorracnràOTûJS 

iràvTCûV.)*  Rom.  viii.  19-22  sees  in  man’s  redemption  the  forerunner  of  the 
remainder  of  creation,  for  ‘  the  destiny  of  creation  awaits  the  attainment  by 
man  of  his  true  state  and  glory’.®  ‘From  this  pressing  forward  of  Nature  to 
Mankind  we  must  understand’,  as  Nietzsche  said,  ‘that  men  are  necessary  to 
Nature’s  redemption  from  the  curse  of  the  life  of  the  beasts;  and  that  in 
Mankind  a  mirror  is  presented  to  all  existence,  in  which  life  is  no  longer 
meaningless,  but  stands  forth  in  its  metaphysical  significance’.® 

IV.  SUMMING  UP 

To  sum  up  it  may  be  said  that  though  Jas.  i.  18  cannot  be  taken  as  decisively 
demanding  a  reference  to  the  original  creation  and  to  mankind  as  its  first- 
fruits  (though  the  use  of  jcrlopa  seems  to  involve  this),  yet  so  applied  it  gives  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  meaning  and  one  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the 
epistle.  Creation  was  by  the  deliberate  act  of  God  who  ‘gave  birth’  to  man  as 
its  highest  element.  But  in  using  the  term  ‘first-fruits’  James  undoubtedly 
opened  a  way  to  further  developments,  since  the  idea  of ‘priority’  as  well  as  of 
‘quality’  might  also  be  introduced.’  The  completed  scheme  involved  three 
stages:  (a)  Creation,  (b)  Man’s  redemption,  {c)  the  Redemption  of  all  things. 
James  had  not  worked  this  out,  but  by  over-leaping  the  second  stage,  and 
connecting  mankind  closely  with  the  rest  of  creation,  he  prepared  the  way 
for  its  insertion. 

There  are  two  ways  of  approach  to  the  N.T.  :  the  Hebrew  with  its  emphasis 
on  past  traditions  as  contained  in  the  O.T.,  and  the  Hellenistic  with  its  later 

*  In  Conctming  Prayer,  p.  6.  *  Stauffer,  N.T.  Theology,  pp.  216  and  307. 

*  See  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus,  p.  216. 

*  Such  ideas  are  a  commonplace  in  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinic  writings.  See  the  passages  collected 
by  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  2ioff.  and  cf.  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  etc., 
p.  172. 

'  Parry,  St  James  (1903),  p.  62.  According  to  CuUmann,  Christ  and  Time,  p.  185,  in  St  Paul’s  view 
‘the  entire  creation  is  affected  by  the  redemptive  event’. 

*  Quoted  by  Barth,  Romans  (E.T.),  p.  307. 

’  The  Mishnah  speaks  of  good  works  in  this  life  providing  the  first-fruits,  the  bulk  being  laid  up  in 
the  life  to  come  {Peah  i.  i). 
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elaborations.  If,  however,  a  passage  can  be  explained  in  accord  with  Hebrew 
ways  of  thought  there  is  no  necessity  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Hellenistic  ideas. 

This  applies  to  the  synoptic  gospels  in  particular  and  also,  I  maintain,  to 
St  James.  The  other  books  of  the  N.T.  belong  to  a  different  category.^ 

James  seems  never  to  move  beyond  the  circle  of  Hebrew  ideas:  the  epistle 
makes  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  or  to  the  atonement,  and  since  man  is 
able  to  draw  near  to  God  (iv.  8),  there  is  no  need  of  any  new  creation  or 
rebirth.  I  think  that  the  writer  would  have  been  surprised  by  the  words  put 
on  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  John  iii.  3fF.  What  he  has  in  mind  is  the  original 
creation  which  he  thinks  of  from  a  Hebrew  point  of  view  with  no  regard  for 
cosmological  speculations  such  as  were  characteristic  of  the  thought  of  the 
Hellenists.*  In  speaking  of  creation  by  a  ‘word’  he  had  no  thought  of  the 
Logos,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  any  ‘agent*,  but  only  of  the  ‘means’.® 

Some  parts  of  James  suggest  knowledge  of  Hellenistic  phrases  and  usages; 
but  such  phrases  and  usages,  and  it  may  be  something  of  the  notions  behind 
them,  were  probably  much  more  widespread  and  part  of  the  common 
stock  than  is  often  supposed.  Edsman,  following  Dibelius,  thinks  that  James 
used  terms  whose  implications  he  did  not  fully  understand.*  This  may  have 
been  so,  but  is  not  very  likely;  James  was  a  skilled  writer  and  careful  in  his 
use  of  language.  The  terms  he  used  were  evidently  current  and  such  as  would 
be  understood  by  his  readers. 

If  in  the  theology  of  the  early  Church  as  it  developed  creation  was  con¬ 
nected  with  redemption,  both  being  regarded  as  parts  of  one  divine  plan,  this  i 
was  a  natural,  nay  even  an  inevitable,  connexion,  for  God  was  the  source  of 
all  things,  and  if  the  end  of  His  creative  activity  was  thought  of  as  redeemed 
humanity  (I  Cor.  viii.  6),*  Christ  had  a  double  lordship.  His  headship  in  ■ 

creation  being  the  basis  of  His  headship  in  redemption  (Col.  i.  isff.)*  But  ^ 

if  the  development  was  natural,  it  was  a  development,  and  formed  no  part  of 
the  earliest  teaching.  The  Church  was  indeed  committed  to  search  the  Scrip-  | 

^  After  writing  the  above  I  came  across  the  very  similar  view  of  Stauffer,  op.  cit.p.  i8:  ‘wherever 
the  presuppositions  of  primitive  Christian  theology  are  not  sufficiently  self-evident,  we  must  turn 
to  the  O.T.  to  find  their  antecedent’.  Stauffer  considers  that  ‘primitive  Christianity  is  both  pre- 
heUenistic  and  antihcllenistic’.  Following  Hamack  he  distingtiishes  it  from  Catholicism  which  was  ‘a 
synthesis  of  Christianity  and  hellenism’  (p.  107}. 

*  W.  Manson,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  124  writes  ‘at  Alexandria,  where  especially  the  Old 
Testament  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  Platonism  and  Stoicism  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  of  the 
Hellenistic  world,  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  originals  or  counterparts  of  terrestrial  things  supplied  a 
new  language  for  the  expression  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  divine  creation  of  the  world’. 

*  James  makes  no  use  of  personifications. 

*  Z-S.T.  (1939)»  p.  44:  ‘Er  greift  häufig  Begriffe  und  Ausdrücke  auf,  ohne  ihren  eigentlichen  Sinn 
und  ihre  Tragweite  zu  verstehen;  in  unausgeglichener  Weise  verbindet  er  disparate  Vorstellungs* 
kreise.’ 

*  Cf.  Quick,  Doctrines  of  the  Creed,  p.  260  :  ‘  God  would  never  have  created  man,  if  the  main  issue  of 
that  creation  were  to  be  the  condemnation  of  naan.’  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  p.  490,  held  that 
God’s  essential  activity  was  redemption  and  not  creation. 

*  There  is  no  thought  of  ssdvation  ‘  as  the  liberation  of  men’s  souls  from  the  order  of  creation  rather 
than  the  redemption  of  creation  itself’  ;  a  thought  which  F.  N.  Davey,  in  reviewing  Dodd,  The  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  J.T.S.  (1953),  p.  244,  suggested  might  be  contained  in  that  work. 
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turcs  ‘by  the  very  terms  of  its  kerygma. . .  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  clarify¬ 
ing  its  own  understanding  of  the  momentous  events  out  of  which  it  had 
emerged’,^  but  this  must  have  been  a  long  and  gradual  process,  and  when 
Jame?  was  written  it  had  hardly  been  undertaken;  men  were  still  living  in 
f  expectation  of  the  immediate  return  of  the  Lord  (v.  7) .  The  thought  that  man’s 

Ï  natural  creation  looked  forward  to  his  ‘new  birth’  or  regeneration  is  entirely 

absent  from  the  synoptic  gospels  (see  above  p.  157);  it  was  equally  absent, 
I  I  would  suggest,  from  the  Epistle  of  St  James. 


*  Dodd,  According  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  14. 
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L’ENFANCE  DE  JEAN-BAPTISTE 
SELON  LUG  I 

Luc  a-t-il  puisé  ses  informations  sur  l’enfance  de  Jean-Baptiste  dans  un 
document  provenant  de  cercles  johannites,  disciples  du  Précurseur  ? 
Beaucoup  le  pensent,  et  cette  opinion  se  présente  volontiers  comme  une 
solution  acquise,  qui  n’a  plus  besoin  d’être  prouvée.^  Il  me  semble  pour¬ 
tant  qu’elle  est  discutable  et  je  me  propose  dans  cette  communication  de 
l’examiner. 

Le  problème  comporte  trois  aspects  principaux  :  la  langue,  la  forme  litté¬ 
raire,  le  contenu  doctrinal.  i°  Avons-nous  ici  une  traduction  grecque  d’un 
document  sémitique,  Johanni  te  ou  judéo-chrétien,  ou  bien  une  rédaction 
originale  de  Luc?  2°  Les  formes  littéraires  mises  en  œuvre  conviennent-elles 
à  la  tradition  supposée  des  disciples  du  Baptiste,  ou  ne  s’expliquent-elles  pas 
mieux  par  l’initiative  de  Luc  s’inspirant  de  modèles  de  l’A.T.?  3®  Le  portrait 
de  Jean-Baptiste  proposé  dans  ce  premier  chapitre  vient-il  vraiment  de  ses 
disciples,  ignorant  ou  contredisant  la  tradition  chrétienne,  ou  bien  tout 
simplement  des  données  synoptiques,  reprises  et  exploitées  par  Luc? 

Je  dirai  tout  de  suite  que  je  penche  pour  la  deuxième  branche  de  l’alterna¬ 
tive.  Mais  cette  conviction  ne  m’est  venue,  contre  ma  propre  attente,  que 
d’une  enquête  de  détail  dont  je  voudrais  ici  résumer  la  marche  et  les  résultats. 
Le  chose  se  fera  plus  clairement  en  examinant  séparément,  d’abord  le  récit  en 
prose,  ensuite  le  Benedictus,  pour  replacer  enfin  leur  combinaison  dans  l’en¬ 
semble  de  l’évangile  de  l’Enfance. 

I.  LE  RÉCIT  EN  PROSE 

(i)  Et  d’abord  la  langae.  Composition  originale  ou  grec  de  traduction? 
Œuvre  de  Luc  ou  d’un  autre  rédacteur  grec?  Ce  sont  là  deux  questions  dis¬ 
tinctes,  et  dont  la  solution  requiert  l’application  de  critères  différents.  A  la 
deuxième  on  répondra  par  l’examen  des  lucanismes;  à  la  première,  par  celui 
des  sémitismes. 

‘  Cf.  D.  Vôlter,  Theol.  Tijdschrifi  (  1896),  pp.  244  ss.  ;  Dit  evangelischen  Erzählungen  von  der  Geburt  und 
Euidheit  Jesu  (igii),  pp.  ii  ss.;A.  v.Hamack,  J^eue  Untersuchungen  zur  Apostelgeschichte  {igii), pp.  108 
I.;  E.  Norden,  Die  Geburt  des  Kindes  (1924),  pp.  102-5;  Glogud,  Jean-Baptiste  (1928),  pp.  70s.; 
R.  Bultmann,  Die  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition^  (t93t)i  PP*  3*0  s.;  E.  Lohmcycr,  Johannes  der 
Tmfir  (1932),  pp.  22  SS.;  M.  Dibelius,  Jungfrauensolm  und  Krippenkind  (1932),  p.  10;  Die  Formgeschichte 
des  Evangeliums*  (1933),  p.  121;  W.  Bauer,  Das  Johannesevangelium^  (t933)>  P*  >6;  Ph.  Vielhauer, 
ZtOsehr.f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  xux  (1952),  p.  256;  J.  Lambertz,  Wiss.  Zeitschr.  d.  Univ.  Leipzig  (1952/3)* 
p.  80;  P.  Winter,  Studia  Theologica,  vii  (1953),  p.  16t.  Je  n’ai  pu  consulter  Wilkinson,  A  Johannine 
Bocument  in  the  First  Chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  (1902). 
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La  deuxième  ne  doit  pas  nous  retenir  longtemps.  Il  n’est  pas  douteux,  en 
effet,  que  les  lucanismes  sont  ici  nombreux  et  remarquables.  Bien  des  fois  déjà 
on  les  a  relevés,  Harnack^  par  exemple,  ou  Machen,*  et  récemment  encore 
Turner  dans  le  Journal  de  notre  société.*  Les  uns  se  rattachent  à  l’usage  des 
LXX.  On  pourrait  dire,  et  l’on  a  dit,  qu’ils  ne  trahissent  nullement  la  main 
de  Luc,  car  tout  autre  que  lui  a  pu  s’inspirer  des  LXX.  Cependant  le  fait  que 
ces  septuagintismes  se  retrouvent  dans  l’œuvre  de  Luc  d’une  façon  plus 
marquée  que  dans  le  reste  du  N.T.  fait  d’eux  de  véritables  lucanismes,  qui 
trahissent  sa  main  surtout  s’ils  s’accumulent.  Ce  sont  par  exemple:  v.  5 
lyévETo,  V.  8  èyév.  6é,  vv.  23,  59,  65  xal  èyév.  (cf.  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae*, 
P-  37)  1^-5^  fipépais  suivi  d’un  nom  propre  (Luc  iv.  25;  xvii.  26  {bis),  28; 
Actes  V.  37;  xiii.  41);  8  et  21  kv  Tcp  infin.  (Hawkins,  p.  40);  v.  ii  (J39ÔT1 

dit  d’une  apparition  surnaturelle  (Luc  ix.  31  ;  xxii.  43;  xxiv.  34;  Actes  ii.  3; 
vii.  2,  30,  35;  ix.  17;  xiii.  31  ;  xvi.  9;  xxvi.  16  {bis))  ;  ôyyeAoç  Kupiou  (Actes  v. 
19;  viii.  26;  xii.  7,  23;  cf.  x.  3)  ;  0.  12  96^0$  èTréireaev  èrrl  (ailleurs  dans  le  N.T. 
seulement  Actes  xix.  1 7 ;  Ap)oc.  xi.  ii ;  avec  la  crainte,  le  grec  classique  dit 
plutôt  èuTTlirreiv)  ;  ov.  6  èvotvrfov  (seulement  Luc  et  Actes  dans  le  N.T.)  et  15, 
19  évcûTTiov  (Hawkins,  p.  18)  ;  v.  16  uiol  'lapoci^A  (Actes  v.  21  ;  vii.  23,  37;  ix. 
15;  X.  36)  ;  èTnoTpé96iv  tni  (Actes  ix.  35;  xi.  21  ;  xiv.  15;  xv.  19;  xxvi.  20,  mais 
intransitif)  ;  v.  19  XocAfjoai  upôç  (Luc  xxiv.  44;  Actes  iv.  i  ;  viii.  26;  xi.  14,  20; 
xxi.  39;  xxvi.  26,  31)  ;  K.  20  xal  I60O  (cf.  surtout  Actes  xiii.  1 1)  ;  r.  22  ÔTirada 
(cf.  Luc  xxiv.  23)  ;  i;.  23  <bç  vb.  fini  (Hawkins,  pp.  49  s.)  ;  v.  65  tô  ^i^porra 
TotÖTO  (Actes  V.  32;  xiii.  42)  ;  v.  66  fÔEvro. .  .èv  KopSig  oOrcov  (Luc  xxi.  14; 
Actes  V.  4;  cf.  Luc  ix.  44;  Actes  xix.  21)  ;  x^lp  Kuplou  per’  otCrroô  (Actes  xi. 
21  ;  xiii.  Il);  v.  80  od  Iprjpoi  (Luc  v.  16;  viii.  29). 

D’ailleurs  on  peut  juxtaposer  à  ces  lucanismes  venus  des  LXX  d’autres 
lucanismes  qui  s’expliquent  davantage  par  la  Koinè  hellénistique  élevée  ou 
par  le  goût  personnel  de  Luc,  et  n’en  trahissent  que  mieux  sa  main.  Ainsi: 
V.  5  lepeOs  Tis  (Hawkins,  p.  47;  noter  Luc  x.  31);  ôvôpcm  (Hawkins,  p.  44; 
noter  surtout  la  combinaison  de  cette  tournure  avec  la  précédente  :  Luc  x.  38; 
xvi.  20;  Actes  V.  i  ;  viii.  9,  etc.  ;  xix.  24,  etc.)  ;  v.  6  àp9ÔT6poi  (8  cm  sur  14  dans 
le  N.T.)  ;  v.  7  kocôôti  (Luc  et  Actes  seuls  dans  le  N.T.)  ;  v.  9  Korà  tô  ?6os  (?6os 
10  cas  sur  12  dans  le  N.T.  ;  et  cf.  Luc  ii.  42  ;  xxii.  39)  ;  ».  10  iröv  tô  trAfjOos  toö 
AaoO  (Aaôs  et  irAfjôoç  :  Hawkins,  pp.  20  s.  ;  ttA.  toö  Aooö  :  Luc  vi.  1 7  ;  xxiii.  27 ; 
Actes  xxi.  36;  (ô:)Trcxv  tô  ttA.  :  Luc  viii.  37;  xix.  37  ;  xxiii.  i  ;  Actes  vi.  5;  xv.  12; 
XXV.  24);  ».  13  elirev  6é  (Hawkins,  pp.  17  et  39);  »».  13  et  18  (elircv)  irpôs 
(Hawkins,  pp.  21  et  45)  ;  »».  15  et  67  irveupocTos  àylou  TrlpTrAaaôai  (Actes  ii. 
4;  iv.  8,  31  ;  ix.  17;  xiii.  9;  cf.  Luc  iv.  i  ;  Actes  vi.  3,  5;  vii.  55;  xi.  24;  xiii.  52); 
»».  17  et  22  Kai  oOtôs  (Hawkins,  p.  41)  ;  TTveOpo  et  SOvapiç  associés  (Luc  i.  35; 

^  Lukas  der  Arft  (1906),  pp.  69-74. 

•  ‘The  Origin  of  the  First  Two  Chapters  of  Luke’,  Princeton  Theol.  Rev.  x  (1912),  pp.  212-77. 

*  ‘  The  Relation  of  Luke  i  and  ii  to  Hebraic  Sources  and  to  the  Rest  of  Luke-Acts .V.  T.iS.  n  (1956), 
pp.  100-9. 
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iv.  14;  xxiv.  49;  Actes  i.  8;  x.  38)  ;  dtvô’  <*)v  (Luc  xii.  3;  xix.  44;  Actes  xii.  23)  ; 

PP.  21  et  22  fiv  participe,  construction  périphrastique  (Blass-Debrunner*, 

§353>  i)  ;  21  irpoaSoKdcü  (i  i  cas  sur  16  dans  le  N.T.)  ;  v.  24  pærà  6è  TotCrros 

Tàç  ^ipépots  (comp.  Actes  i.  5;  xxi.  15;  xv.  36;  xxiv.  24);  v.  60  oùxl,  àAAà 
(Hawkins,  p.  45)  ;  v.  62  t6  t(  introduisant  une  question  indirecte  (Luc  ix.  46; 
xix.  48;  xxii.  23,  24;  Actes  xxii.  30);  ôv  ôéXoi  l’optatif  presque  propre  à 
Luc  dans  le  N.T.,  Hawkins,  pp.  35,  38,  53;  Blass-Debrunner,  §§385  s.)  ;  v.  64 
iropaxpfîpa  (16  cas  sur  18  dans  le  N.T.)  ;  v.  66  tt<5cvtes  ol  dtKoOCTOvres  (Luc  ii. 

18, 47;  Actes  V.  5,  1 1  ;  ix.  21  ;  X.  44;  xxvi.  29;  cf.  Luc  iv.  28;  vi.  47;  vii.  29; 

XX.  45). 

Si  l’on  ajoute  à  ces  expressions  familières  à  Luc  des  tours  de  style  comme 
ôn  récitatif,  toô  suivi  de  l’inßnitif,^  Siôri,  etc.,  et  même  des  phrases  entières 
comme  le  v.  20  xal  l6où  êori  aïooircov  xal  5vA;àpEvos  AaXf^aai  qui  rappelle  si 
curieusement  Luc  xiii.  1 1  xal  l6où  yuvfi ...  ko!  fjv  ouyKUTrrouaa  xal 
Suvapévq  àvoKCÂpai  et  surtout  Actes  xiii.  1 1  xal  vôv  l6où. .  .xal  foij  TuçXàç  pf| 
pXéiTcov  TÔv  f^Xiov  &XP*  xaipoO,*  on  devra  convenir  que  Luc  a  marqué  de  sa 
griffe  tout  ce  récit.  Ceci  ne  prouve  pas  encore  qu’il  ne  l’a  pas  traduit  de 
l’hébreu  ou  reçu  en  traduction,  car  il  aurait  pu  faire  ou  retoucher  cette 
traduction  d’une  main  forte  et  personnelle;  cela  interdit  du  moins  de  penser 
qu’il  a  reçu  et  transmis  ce  texte  sans  presque  aucune  correction,  ainsi  que  l’a 
prétendu  naguère  le  P.  Gâchter.* 

Reste  le  problème  principal  :  ce  grec,  si  lucanien  qu’il  soit,  est-il  une  rédac¬ 
tion  originale?  ou  bien  repose-t-il  sur  un  substrat  sémitique  dont  il  est  la 
traduction?  Cette  fois,  les  hébraïsmes  sont  au  centre  de  la  discussion.^  Les 
exégètes  qui  croient  à  une  rédaction  originale  de  Luc  les  expliquent  comme 
des  septuagintismes,  c’est-à-dire  comme  une  imitation  délibérée  du  style  sacré 
de  la  Bible  grecque.  Ceux  qui  réclament  un  substrat  sémitique  prétendent 
que  Luc  n’a  pu  vouloir  ou  réussir  une  telle  imitation,  et  que  d’ailleurs 
plusieurs  de  ces  sémitismes  trahissent  un  recours  direct  à  l’hébreu  contre 
les  LXX. 

Que  Luc  connaisse  admirablement  les  LXX  et  se  plaise  à  les  imiter,  c’est 
un  fait  notoire  qu’il  n’est  plus  besoin  de  prouver  et  dont  nous  venons  de 
rappeler  quelques  exemples.  Que  son  évangile  de  l’Enfance  contienne  des 
hébraïsmes  particulièrement  nombreux,  c’est  également  indéniable.  A  côté 

‘  Cf.  N.  Turner,  loc.  eit.  p.  io6. 

*  Sur  ce  tour  sémitique  qui  renforce  une  afiinnation  en  la  reprenant  de  façon  négative,  cf.  Juges 
3)  3>  IV  Boo.  iv.  27;  Isa.  xxxviii.  i  ;  liv.  i,  et  spécialement  Ep.  Jer.  40  tvfàv  oii  Swâpsvov  XoXilaan. 

*  Maria  im  ErdenUben  (1953),  notamment  pp.  25-8;  voir  aussi  J.  Schmid,  Das  Evangtlùm  nach 

(‘953)>  PP-  853-:  ‘(Lukas)  wird  sich ...  beschränkt  haben,  seine  Vorlage  mit  behutsamer 
Hand  lu  überarbeiten.’ 

*  Je  dis  ‘hébraïsmes’  et  non  ‘aramüsmes’,  car  l’hypothèse  d’un  original  ‘araméen’,  proposée  jadis 
d’une  manière  vague,  est  de  plus  en  plus  abandonnée,  à  juste  titre;  cependant  voir  encore  J.  Schmid, 
ht.  cit.  p.  85.  Les  sémitismes  en  cause  sont  bien  plus  des  hébraïsmes  que  des  aramaïsmes  caractérisés. 

Du  reste,  les  récentes  découvertes  de  QumrAn  et  de  Murabba'ftt,  dans  le  Désert  de  Juda,  ont  montré  à 
qud  point  l’hébreu  étsût  encore  vivant  aux  i/ii*  s.  ap.  J.C.,  même  en  matière  profane,  à  plus  forte 
tsison  en  matière  sacrée. 
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de  ceux  que  nous  avons  notés  comme  se  retrouvant  dans  tout  l’évangile  et  les 
Actes  au  point  d’être  des  ‘lucanismes’,  il  en  est  d’autres  qui  ne  se  rencontrent 
guère  qu’ici.  Ce  sont  par  exemple  :  v.  6  Tropsuôuevoi  èv  trétoais  Taïç  èvroXotls 
Kort  SiKaicbpaaiv  tou  Kupiou;  vv.  7  (18;  ii.  36)  TrpopeßriKÖTes  âv  toïs  fipépais 
oCrrcov;  v.  13  KocXéœiS  t6  ôvopa  ocOroô  ’Icoétwriv;  r.  15  èx  xoiXlas  priTpès 
oÛToô;  V.  17  éroiuàaai  Xaôv;  v.  25  oOrcos  poi  TTeuoiqKev  xOpios;  écçeXeïv  ôvEiSéç 
pou;  V.  58  èpeyàXuvev  xOptos  tô  IXeos  oûtoô  per’  aOrfiç;  v.  59  èxàXouv  ovrà 
èrrl  TCp  ôvôpcxTi  ;  v.  63  lypovpev  Xéycùv. 

Mais  ce  style  sémitique  renforcé  s’explique  assez,  sous  la  plume  de  Luc,  par 
deux  motifs  propres  à  cette  section  de  son  évangile.  D’une  part,  son  intention 
de  jîeindre  des  personnages  qui  sont  au  seuil  du  N.T.  et  appartiennent  encore 
à  l’Ancien:  ce  sont  des  ‘justes’  qui  attendent  la  délivrance  d’Israël  et  s’y 
préparent  par  leur  conduite  sainte  selon  la  Loi  de  Moïse.  C’est  ainsi  que 
Zacharie  et  Elisabeth  sont  présentés  comme  Sixaioi,  épithète  que  Luc  évite 
plutôt  ailleurs,^  ou  qu’il  emploie  en  un  sens  péjoratif,*  quand  est  apparu  le 
salut  par  le  pardon  et  la  foi  en  Jésus,  mais  dont  il  sait  fort  bien  user  quand  il 
se  place  comme  ici  avant  l’octroi  de  ce  salut:  voir  encore  ii.  25,  xxiii.  50 
(Joseph  d’Arimathie),  Actes  x.  22  (Cornelius).  On  comprend  dès  lors  un 
pastiche  comme  celui  du  v.  6  Tropeuôpsvoi  ktX.,  pastiche  qui  n’est  d’ailleurs 
pas  entièrement  réussi,  car  les  LXX  associent  plutôt  TropEÔEoOai  à  ô5cp/ô5oIs 
et  èvToXàs/SiKaicôpara  à  ttoieïv  ou  9uXàa(Teiv:  voir  par  ex.  Deut.  xxx.  16; 
III  Baa.  iii.  14. 

D’autre  part,  la  plupart  de  ces  sémitismes  insolites  sont  tirés  presque  ad 
litteram  des  modèles  A.T.  dont  Luc  s’inspire  ici.  Nous  parlerons  dans  un 
instant  de  ces  modèles  qui  lui  fournissent  ses  formes  littéraires.  Remarquons 
dès  maintenant  qu’il  en  a  pris  même  le  détail  de  ses  expressions  dans  autant 
de  quasi-citations.  C’est  ainsi  que  les  expressions  relevées  aux  vv.  7,  13  et 
25  a  viennent  en  droite  ligne  du  précédent  si  important  pour  lui  d’ Abraham 
et  Sara  engendrant  Isaac  dans  leur  vieillesse;  ou  encore  25b  et  57  èTrXi)aôti 
ô  TSKeïv  ocÛTf|v  sont  des  réminiscences  d’épisodes  voisins  dans 

l’histoire  des  patriarches  (Gen.  xxx.  23  ;  xxv.  24)  ;  et  ainsi  de  suite.  En  suivant 
de  si  près  ses  sources  bibliques,  Luc  a-t-il  commis  une  faute  de  goût?*  Ceci 
est  une  affaire  d’appréciation  subjective,  où  nos  préjugés  de  classicisme  pour¬ 
raient  bien  nous  faire  méconnmtre  la  liberté  éclectique  que  s’accordait  un 
auteur  hellénistique  comme  Luc,  et  la  haute  valeur  qu’avait  à  ses  yeux  le 
langage  inspiré  du  Livre  Saint.  Qu’il  ait  eu  tort  ou  raison,  le  décide  qui 
voudra;  je  ne  doute  pas,  pour  ma  part,  que  Luc  a  pu  vouloir  ce  coloris 
vétérotestamentaire,  et  qu’il  l’a  voulu  en  fait. 

*  <X  Luc  vi.  35;  X.  24;  xi.  47,  51  et  les  parallèles  de  Matthieu.  Il  est  vrai  qu’en  plusieurs  de  ces  cas 

Sfataaos  pourrait  être  une  addition  de  Matt,  à  la  source  comihune;  cf.  A.  Descamps,  Les  Justes  le 
Jusüce. . .  (1950).  PP-  46.  50  “•  5*  »•  •  Luc  v.  32;  xv.  7;  xviii.  9;  xx.  20. 

•  P.  Winter,  jV.T-S.  i  (1954),  p.  112:  ‘phrases  which  to  a  Greek  ear  soimd  monstrous  and 
barbarous. .  .inelegant  and  ungrammatical  lang^uage. .  .the  one  unforgivable  sin  a  writer  can 
commit,  the  sin  against  language. . 
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D’ailleurs,  redisons-le,  ces  raisons  de  convenance  ne  sauraient  trancher  le 
débat.  Les  seuls  arguments  décisifs  pour  ou  contre  la  traduction  d’un  origi¬ 
nal  sémitique  doivent  consister  à  montrer  des  cas  où  le  grec  de  ces  récits  ne 
s’explique  que' par  un  recours  à  l’hébreu  contre  les  LXX,^  ou  au  contraire  des 
cas  où  il  ne  peut  s’expliquer  par  un  hébreu  sous-jacent.  Examinons  donc  ces 
deux  sortes  d’arguments. 

Paul  Winter*  a  tenté  récemment  d’administrer  le  premier  genre  de  preuve. 
Il  énumère  une  série  de  cas  qui  lui  paraissent  exiger  un  recours  à  l’hébreu 
indépendant  des  LXX.  En  voici  deux  qui  se  rencontrent  dans  la  section  qui 
nous  occupe.  D’abord,  au  v.  7,  irpopeßriKÖTes  èv  toïs  f)|jiépais  oCrrcov.  Les 
LXX  ont  (tcûv)  f)pepcôv  (Gen.  xviii.  ii;  xxiv.  i;  Jos.  xiii.  i)  ou  (Tais) 
fjpiépais  (Jos.  xxiii.  i,  2  ;  III  Bao.  i.  i)*  sans  èv.  Ce  èv,  qui  rend  plus  fidèlement 
l’hébreu  DWa  D'K3,  serait  l’indice  que  Luc,  ou  le  traducteur  quel  qu’il  soit, 
s’est  reporté  à  l’hébreu  original.  On  j>ourrait  répondre  avec  Turner*  que  ce 
èv  absent  de  notre  recension  actuelle  des  LXX  pouvait  bien  figurer  dans  celle 
qu’a  connue  Luc.  La  réponse  est  pertinente,  car  plus  d’un  indice,  mis  en 
valeur  par  les  travaux  de  Kahle,  nous  suggère  un  état  encore  mouvant  des 
LXX  à  l’époque  du  N.T.  Mais,  dans  ce  cas  concret,  on  peut  songer  aussi  à 
un  usage  stylistique  de  Luc  :  dans  tout  l’Evangile  et  dans  les  Actes  il  n’emploie 
jamais  le  datif  pluriel  (toïs)  fipépaiç  sans  èv  (sauf  dans  le  v.  75  v.l.  du  Bene- 
dictus,  que  nous  reconnaîtrons  ne  pas  être  de  sa  main).  Dans  ces  conditions, 
la  présence  ici  de  èv  pourrait  bien  n’être  due  qu’à  sa  manière  d’écrire  et  ne 
rejoindre  que  matériellement  la  tournure  de  l’hébreu. 

Un  autre  cas  est  celui  du  0.  17  èTn<rrpévpai  xapSlas  irorrépcov  èiri  Téxva:  les 
pluriels  TTocrépcov  et  réxva  rendraient  mieux  l’hébreu  niaK  et  n'qa  que  les 
singuliers  Trocrpôs  et  ulôv  des  LXX.  Mais,  ainsi  que  Winter  le  remarque  lui- 
même,  Luc  s’écarte  par  ailleurs  de  l’hébreu  plus  que  les  LXX  en  rendant  le 
singulier  aV  (LXX  Kapblov)  par  le  pluriel  xapSlos!  En  fait,  le  problème  ici  est 
complexe  et  relève  de  l’exégèse.  Aussi  bien  Luc  que  les  LXX  de  Malachie  et 
Sirach  xlviii.  10  interprètent  librement  l’hébreu  en  substituant  au  deuxième 
membre  du  parallélisme  antithétique,  ‘et  le  coeur  des  fils  vers  les  pères’,  un 
stique  qui  élargit  la  pensée  vers  une  restauration  non  seulement  de  la  paix 
dans  les  familles,  mais  des  rapports  sociaux  en  général  (Mal.  LXX),  voire  des 
tribus  de  Jacob  (Sirach)  ou  de  la  justice  dans  les  cœurs  rebelles  (Luc).  On 
sent  là  un  theologoumenon  qui  s’est  développé  en  relation  avec  Isa.  xlix.  i,  6,® 
sans  qu’il  soit  possible  de  préciser  en  quel  état  de  son  développement 

*  Encore  ceci  n’est-il  pas  vraiment  décisif.  Luc  aurait  pu  recourir  directement  au  texte  hébreu 
biblique  pour  l’un  ou  l’autre  passage,  tout  en  composant  en  grec  l’ensemble  de  son  récit. 

'  ‘Some  Observations  on  the  Language  in  the  Birth  and  Infancy  Stories  of  the  Third  Gospel’, 
N.TS.  I  (1954),  pp.  1 1 1-21.  Voir  déjà  dans  ce  sens  C.  C.  Torrey  dans  diverses  publications  et 
H.  Sahlin,  Der  Messias  und  das  Gottesixdk  (1945). 

'  Voire  t^v  fiXiidav,  qui  est  d’un  meilleur  grec:  II  Macc.  iv.  40;  vi.  18. 

'  Lac.  cit.  p.  loi. 

*  J-  Jeremias,  Theol.  Wärt,  z-  N.T.  n,  p.  933,  i2  ss. 
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Luc  l’a  reçu.^  Un  tel  état  de  choses  n’autorise  guère  les  conclusions  rigou¬ 
reuses  que  permettrait  tout  au  plus  la  citation  fidèle  d’un  seul  texte  bien 
fixé.* 

A  ces  cas  qui  ne  prouvent  pas  un  substrat  hébreu  du  texte  de  Luc  on  peut 
d’ailleurs  en  opposer  d’autres,  et  plus  nombreux,  qui  refusent  un  tel  substrat. 
Le  Tfjç  Moubalos  du  v.  5  ne  s’explique  bien  que  selon  l’usage  hellénistique,  et 
lucanien  (Luc  iv.  44;  vi.  17;  vii.  17;  xxiii.  5;  Actes  x.  37;  xi.  29),  de  'louSaia 
au  sens  de  Palestine,  non  au  sens  plus  restreint  de  l’hébreu  HTinv  On  nous 
répond* — et  on  va  le  faire  souvent  dans  les  cas  analogues — qu’il  y  a  ici 
addition  du  rédacteur  grec.  Mais  cette  hypothèse  gratuite  ne  vaut  que  si  l’on 
admet  un  original  hébreu  :  nous  sommes  dans  un  cercle  vicieux.  Il  faudrait 
d’ailleurs  supposer  ici  que  le  rédacteur  a  eu  en  même  temps  l’habileté 
d’omettre  l’article  qui  figurait  normalement  devant  ^aaiXécos  sans  complé¬ 
ment  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  I  ;  LevR  35  cité  par  Sahlin,  op.  cit.  p.  70),  introduisant 
ainsi  de  façon  subtile  un  nouveau  sémitisme! 

Nous  avons  déjà  observé  que  7ropEu6|jiEvot  ktX.  au  v.  6  n’imite  pas  sans 
gaucherie  le  style  de  l’A.T.  Il  faut  ajouter  que  la  position  prédicative  de 
dpEUTTTOi  en  fin  de  phrase  ne  se  laisse  pas  retraduire  en  hébreu  sans  trans¬ 
position.  Sahlin  (p.  71)  en  conclut  à  une  addition  du  rédacteur  grec;  mais  de 
quel  droit? 

On  jugera  de  même  irSv  tô  TrXfiôoç  toô  âooô  si  lucanien  (voir  supra),  que 
Sahlin  (pp.  72  s.)  corrige  par  suppression  de  toô  Xaoô  parce  qu’il  reconnut 
que  D»fr*?np  est  insolite  (seulement  Jer.  xxvi.  17). 

La  position  de  tScôv  au  n.  12  est  étrange  pour  traduire  un  'i...K*i'n 
(Delitzsch,  Ginzburg),  qui  aurait  donné  plutôt  une  phrase  commençant  par 
IScbv  5é  ou  Kol  iScibv,  et  ne  s’explique  bien  que  comme  un  participe  attribut 
très  grec,  rare  dans  le  N.T.  mais  attesté  chez  Luc  en  Actes  xvi.  34.* 

ën  devant  èx  xoiXios  au  17.  15  répond  à  un  usage  du  grec  profane  (Plut. 
Mor.  104D;  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  567)  représenté  dans  les  LXX  (Isa.  xliii.  13;  xlviii. 
8;  I  Esdr.  ii.  23;  viii.  77  MS.  A),  tandis  qu’on  voit  mal  comment  retraduire  en 
hébreu  (tu  de  Isa.  xliii.  13?  Delitzsch  omet). 

Un  cas  particulièrement  frappant  est  le  Korà  ri  yvcixTopai  toûto  du  v.  18. 
On  a  certainement  ici  une  citation  de  Gen.  xv.  8,  dans  cet  épisode  d’ Abraham 
recevant  un  fils  qui  est  un  modèle  important  du  récit  de  Luc.  Or  il  est  notable 
que  le  n^a  de  l’hébreu  est  rendu  ordinairement  dans  la  Bible  grecque  par 


*  {TnoTpéviAan  de  Luc  ne  doit  pas  s’expliquer  comme  un  retour  à  l’hébreu  contre  önia«xTa<rri|Oii 
des  LXX  (sic  Schlatter,  Das  Eoangtlùm  des  Lukas  (1931),  p.  158),  mais  simplement  conune  venant  de 
Sirach  xlviii.  10,  dont  Luc  dépend  autant  et  plus  que  de  Mal.  De  même  tirl  au  lieu  de  irpés  s’explique 
su£Bsanunent  par  la  façon  ordinaire  dont  Luc  construit  hnorpifnv. 

*  Il  faudrait  être  sûr  que  le  texte  hébreu  primitif  était  bien  tel  que  noiu  le  lisons  aujourd’hui;  et 
aussi  que  le  grec  de  Sirach  n’a  pas  porté  les  pluriels  irorripcdv  et  Tkva,  ainsi  que  nous  les  lisons  encore 
dans  la  Syrohrxaplaire  et  certains  codd.;  cf.  R.  Smend,  Die  Weisheit  des  Jesus  Sirach  (1906),  p.  461. 

*  P.  Güchter,  op.  eit.  p.  30. 

*  Blass-Debrunner,  §415. 
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èvTlvi  (voir  entre  autres  Juges  vi.  15).  Ici  seulement  les  LXX  l’ont  traduit 
par  Korrà  t1.^  Ciomment  comprendre  que  Luc  ait  choisi  cette  traduction  plus 
rare,  s’il  ne  citait  pas  à  travers  les  LXX? 

Citons  encore  au  fil  du  texte  le  ».  57  ô  tou  tsksïv  oCttYiv  qui  repré¬ 

sente  une  grécisation  lucanienne  de  l’hébrmsme-septuagintisme  normal 
od  fipépai  (Gen.  xxv.  24). 

Au  V.  58  owéxaipov  est  inspiré  par  Gen.  xxi.  6 — nous  y  reviendrons — 
mais  seulement  d’après  les  LXX,  car  l’hébreu  porte  ici  le  mot  ‘rire’. 

Enfin,  au  v.  64  le  curieux  xal  ?i  yXwaaa  oûroô  qui  pend  sans  verbe  à  la  fin 
du  verset — s’il  représente  bien  la  leçon  authentique* — s’explique  conve¬ 
nablement  par  un  zeugma,  tandis  que  Torrey  et  Sahlin  (op.  cit.  pp.  157  s.) 
n’ont  pas  réussi  à  prouver  que  l’on  dit  en  hébreu  ‘ouvrir  la  langue’. 

Il  valait  la  peine  d’énumérer  ces  cas  qui  résistent  à  l’hypothèse  d’un  docu¬ 
ment  hébreu;  ils  sont  nettement  plus  nombreux  que  ceux  auxquels  on 
demande  la  preuve  d'un  tel  document.  Libre  aux  tenants  de  cette  hypothèse 
de  prétendre  pour  chacun  d’eux  qu’il  y  a  eu  correction  ou  addition.  Une 
hypothèse  qui  ne  s’appuie  sur  aucun  indice  positif  sûr  et  doit  se  dérober 
devant  de  nombreux  indices  négatifs  semble  bien  être  en  mauvaise  position. 
Pour  ma  part,  je  trouve  plus  vraisemblable  et  plus  simple  que  Luc  lui-même 
ait  écrit  ici  dans  un  style  volontairement  biblique,  plein  de  réminiscences 
presque  littérales  des  LXX,  tout  en  laissant  paraître  à  maint  détour  du  texte 
les  effets  de  son  style  si  personnel. 

Je  voudrais  toutefois,  avant  de  laisser  cette  première  partie  de  l’enquête, 
signaler  quelques  cas  qui  posent  un  problème  particulier  et  permettent  peut- 
être  d’apporter  une  précision.  Ce  sont  des  tournures,  peu  nombreuses,  qui 
semblent  contraires  à  la  manière  ordinaire  de  Luc.  Il  y  en  a  deux  surtout: 
Kod  TÔ  ôvoua  cxûrqç  au  v.  5  (voir  encore  v.  27),  qui  peut  se  recommander  des 
LXX  (Exod.  i.  15;  xviii.  4;  Lev.  xxiv.  1 1,  etc.),  mais  qui  est  unique  chez  Luc 
car  il  use  ordinairement  du  datif  de  relation  ôvôporn  ou  parfois  de  cj>  ôvopa  ;  et 
TrlinrXaoûai  dit  du  temps  qui  s’accomplit,  employé  cinq  fois  dans  les  deux 
chapitres  de  l’évangile  de  l’Enfance  (i.  23,  57;  ii.  6,  21,  22),  mais  jamais 
ailleurs  dans  l’Evangile  ni  dans  les  Actes,  où  Luc  use  normalement  de 
irXïipoôoôai  (Luc  xxi.  24;  Actes  vii.  23;  30  v.l.;  ix.  23;  xxiv.  27),  conformé¬ 
ment  à  l’usage  des  LXX  (Gen.  xxv.  24;  xxix.  21  ;  Lev.  xii.  4;  Tob.  x.  i,  etc.) 
et  du  grec  classique.  A  quoi  on  peut  encore  ajouter  le  -n-apeaTTiKcbs  du  v.  19, 
très  rare  chez  Luc  (seulement  éorriKCibs  Luc  ix.  27,  par  influence  de  Marc?), 
qui  préfère  la  forme  syncopée  (Trap)6aTcbs:  ici  1 1  ;  v.  1,2;  xviii.  13;  xix.  24; 
Actes  iv.  14;  V.  23,  25;  vii.  55,  56;  xvi.  9;  xxi.  40;  xxii.  25;  xxiii.  2,  4;  xxv.  10. 
Ces  quelques  ‘non-lucanismes’  suffisent-ils  pour  requérir  une  main  autre  que 

*  L«t  LXX  n’ont  ailleurs  norrà  -ri  que  I  Bow.  iv.  3  =  HÇ?. 

'  La  leçon  occidentale,  plus  coulante,  est  suspecte  de  correction  facilitante.  Lambertz  (IVûr. 
Z«tschr.  d.  Unie.  Leipzig  (1952/3),  p.  81),  qui  la  tient  pour  originale,  donne  de  la  genèse  de  l’autre 
leçon  une  explication  invraisemblable. 
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celle  de  Luc?  Assurément  non.'  Mais  peut-être  permettent-ils  de  discerner 
une  étape  particulière  de  son  activité  littéraire.  Il  est  manifeste  que  les 
évangiles  de  l’Enfance,  de  Matthieu  comme  de  Luc,  représentent  une  couche 
plus  tardive  de  la  rédaction  évangélique,  postérieure  à  la  tradition  propre¬ 
ment  synoptique.  Luc  a  dû  rédiger  ces  ch.  i-ii  après  avoir  terminé  l’ensemble 
de  son  œuvre.*  On  comprendrait  qu’un  intervalle  dans  sa  rédaction  ait 
entraîné  ici  ou  là  quelques  changements  dans  sa  manière  d’écrire;  le  même 
phénomène  s’observe  sur  une  plus  grande  échelle  entre  l’évangile  et  les  Actes, 
les  deux  grandes  parties  de  son  œuvre  que  tant  de  liens  rattachent  par  ailleurs 
d’une  façon  étroite. 

(2)  Après  la  langue,  examinons  les  formes  littéraires  pour  conclure  à  leur 
genèse  la  plus  vraisemblable. 

Il  importe  d’abord  de  remarquer  que  l’Annonce  à  Zacharie  est  l’épisode 
principal,  on  dirait  presque  unique,  de  cette  enfance  de  Jean-Baptiste.  Ce  qui 
va  du  V.  57  au  v.  66  n’en  est  qu’une  conclusion  sans  portée  autonome.  Ni  la 
naissance  ni  la  circoncision  ne  sont  racontées  pour  elles-mêmes.  Ainsi  que 
l’a  très  bien  vu  Dibelius,*  tout  l’intérêt  se  concentre  sur  l’imposition  du  nom; 
et  ce  n’est  pas  pour  exploiter  sa  valeur,  car  rien  n’est  dit  du  sens  de  lohanan,* 
mais  uniquement  pour  confirmer  l’accomplissement  de  l’annonce  angélique. 
Le  nom  prescrit  pour  l’enfant  s’impose  vraiment  du  ciel  par  l’accord  mer¬ 
veilleux  des  deux  parents,®  et  le  signe  donné  à  Zacharie  trouve  son  dénoue¬ 
ment  dans  la  guérison  de  son  mutisme,  récompense  de  son  acte  de  foi.  Il  n’y 
a  donc  pas  lieu  de  chercher  pour  cet  épilogue  un  modèle  littéraire  particulier, 
sinon  pour  quelques  expressions  de  détail.* 

Quant  à  la  Visitation,  elle  est  toute  orientée  vers  la  venue  du  Messie  Jésus  et 
ne  peut  certainement  pas  prétendre  à  faire  partie  d’un  document  primitif. 
Nous  reviendrons  tout  à  l’heure  sur  ce  point. 

Reste  donc  l’épisode  de  l’Annonce,  qui  combine  divers  motifs  dont 
les  modèles  se  reconnaissent  aisément  dans  la  Bible  et  le  Judaïsme.  Ces 


^  Il  s’agit  d’ailleurs  de  légères  nuances.  Ainsi  -iriinrXooèai  est  un  verbe  favori  de  Luc  (Hawkins, 
p.  21)  ;  la  particularité  des  ch.  i-ii  est  seulement  dans  sa  plus  grande  fréquence  (8  cas  sur  22  de  Luc- 
Actes)  et  dans  son  application  au  temps. 

*  On  a  relevé  justement  des  analogies  entre  les  enfances  de  Jean-Baptiste  et  Jésus  et  l’enfance  de 
l’Eglise  au  début  des  Actes.  Analogies  littéraires  et  théologiques.  Nous  remarquerons  plus  loin  que 
J.-B.  est  présenté  aux  m.  76  s.  conune  le  précurseur  du  kérygme  apostolique. 

*  Jungfrauensohn  und  Krippenkind  (1932),  p.  10;  voir  du  même  auteur  Die  urchristliche  Ueberlirferwig 
von  Johannes  dem  Täufer  (igi  i),  pp.  73  s. 

*  Il  n’est  pas  probable  qu’au  v.  58  tufyàXvwiv  icùpios  t6  CAsos  oOtoC  ikt’  oCrrfh,  expression  fréquente 
dam  la  Bible,  soit  une  allusion  au  sem  du  nom  lohanan. 

*  Il  est  plat  d’inoaginer  qu’Elisabeth  a  été  informée  par  Zacharie  du  nom  à  donner  à  l’enfant 
(Schanz,  lOiabenbauer,  Plummer,  Zahn,  Lagrange),  et  fantastique  de  prétendre  que  cet  avertisK- 
ment  lui  est  venu  de  l’Ange  au  cours  d’une  annunciation  transformée  emuite  par  Luc  en  Annonce  à 
Marie  (Vôlter,  suivi  par  Norden,  Lambertz).  Le  récit  voit  manifestement  un  signe  du  del  dans 
l’accord  non  concerté  des  deux  parents,  encore  qu’il  ne  s’explique  pas,  et  ne  s’interroge  sans  doute 
pas,  sur  le  conunent  de  cet  accord  (Dibelius,  KJostermann). 

*  Ainsi  r.  57a:  cf.  Gen.  xxv.  24:  I  Boa.  i.  20.  Le  v.  59  rappelle  Ruth  iv.  17:  les  voisines  donnant 
un  nom  au  nouveau-né. 
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motifs  se  ramènent  à  trois  principaux:  l’annonce  céleste  de  la  naissance 
merveilleuse  d’un  enfant  prédestiné,  avec  garantie  d’un  signe;  le  nom  et  la 
mission  de  l’Ange  messager;  son  apparition  dans  le  Temple  au  cours  d’un 
acte  liturgique. 

Pour  le  premier  de  ces  motifs  le  modèle  le  plus  important  est  certainement 
celui  de  la  naissance  d’ Isaac  accordé  à  Abraham  et  Sara  dans  leur  vieillesse. 
L’influence  de  ce  précédent  biblique  est  soulignée  par  l’emprunt  de  formules 
littéraires  qui  jalonnent  le  récit:  vv.  7  et  18  cf.  Gen.  xviii.  ii  (et  xxiv.  i) 
’Appaàu  6è  xal  Zàppa  irpeapOrEpoi  TTpoßeßTiKÖTes  ^ipepwv;  v.  13  cf.  Gen.  xvii. 
19  I60Ù  Sétppa  yuvi^  aou  TéÇrrai  ooi  ut6v,  xal  KoXéoEis  t6  ôvopa  oOroö 
’laaàx;  v.  18  cf.  Gen.  xv.  8  Korrà  t(  yvccoopai  ôti.  . . .  Même  au  ».  25  oOtcoç 
(101  irrrroiriKEV  xOpios . . .  suivi  du  v.  58  xal  f^KOUootv . . .  xal  owéxaipov  ocCrr^  on 
peut  reconnaître  la  parole  de  Sara  en  Gen.  xxi.  6:  yéXcoTà  (loi  IrrolriCTEv 
Kùpioç'  ôç  yàp  éàv  AkoOctt)  ouyxapeÏTai  poi.  Conservant  le  ouyxalpeiv  et 
changeant  yéXcùxa  en  oOrcoç,  Luc  aurait  atténué  la  nuance  irrévérencieuse  de 
‘rire’,  exigée  par  le  jeu  de  mots  hébreu  (Isaac),  pour  ne  retenir  que  la  nuance 
de  joie  partagée  déjà  soulignée  par  les  LXX.^ 

D’autres  récits  bibliques  de  naissances  merveilleuses  annoncées  d’en  haut, 
comme  celles  de  Samson  et  de  Samuel,  constituaient  encore  de  bons  paral¬ 
lèles  qui  ont  pu  exercer  une  influence  secondaire,  notamment  quant  au  trait 
de  l’enfant  consacré  dès  le  sein  de  sa  mère  et  voué  à  ne  boire  ni  vin  ni  alcool 
(cf.  Juges  xiii.  14;  xvi.  17;  pour  Samuel,  les  LXX  de  I  Bcxs-  i.  ii). 

Mais  l’Ange  refuse  de  se  nommer  à  Manoah  (Juges  xiii.  18)  et  ce  n’est  pas 
là  que  nous  chercherons  la  source  littéraire  du  deuxième  motif,  celui  de  la 
présentation  du  messager  céleste,  de  son  nom*  et  de  sa  mission.  Ici  les  termes 
de  Luc  nous  orientent  dans  une  tout  autre  direction,  vers  Daniel  et  Tobie. 
C’est  seulement  en  Dan.  viii.  16;  ix.  21  que  Gabriel  est  nommé  par  l’A.T.,  et 
la  façon  dont  il  exprime  ici  son  rôle  présente  avec  Dan.  x.  1 1  (Théod.)  et 
Tob.  xii.  14-15  (cod.  Sin.)®  de  telles  ressemblances  verbales  qu’il  semble  y 
avoir  réminiscence  immédiate. 

Quant  au  troisième  motif,  de  l’apparition  dans  le  Temple  auprès  de  l’autel, 
au  cours  d’une  cérémonie  liturgique,  il  faut  convenir  que  l’A.T.  ne  présente 
aucune  analogie  vraiment  proche  ;*  mais  cette  fois  la  tradition  rabbinique  en 

*  ne  figure  dans  les  LXX  qu’ici  et  III  Macc.  i.  8  (cod.  R).  Ceci  renforce  l’impression 
que  Luc  a  ce  passage  en  vue. 

*  Noter  toutefois  que  la  femme  de  Manoah  désigne  l’Ange  comme  un  ‘homme  de  Dieu’,  ce  qui  est 
la  traduction  de  ‘Gabriel’;  cf.  Lagrange,  Comm.  Lmc.,  ad.  loc. 

*  Dan.  X.  Il  (Théod.)  èyd)  AoXû  irpàs  <rf...ÔTi  vOv  àmoriXtiv  irpéj  oé;  Tob.  xii.  14-15  (Sin.)  t6te 
fatoroXuon  Éirl  oi...fycb  clpii  'Pofo^X,  ds  tûv  htrà  àyyéXoJv  ol  iropeanflKaaiv  xal  clairopcûovTai  éveirnow  Tfjs 

Dans  le  ch.  x,  Théodotion  a  plusieurs  fois  éirroRTia  comme  Luc  aa  contre  Spoua/épatTij 

des  LXX. 

’  Tout  au  plus  pourrait-on  songer  à  Manoah  et  sa  femme  voyant  l’ange  s’élever  dans  la  flamme  du 
rocher-autel  (Juges  xiii.  19-ao)  et  à  Gédéon  offrant  devant  l’ange  sur  un  rocher-autel  (Juges  vi.  19- 
24).  Noter  aussi  les  apparitions  que  Samuel,  Salomon,  Isaïe  ou  Ezéchiel  reçoivent  dans  le  Temple  ou 
dans  un  sanctuaire. 
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fournit  d’excellentes  à  propos  de  Simon  le  Juste,  de  Jean  Hyrcan  et  du  grand 
prêtre  Ishmaël.^ 

Il  ne  suffit  cependant  pas,  pour  rendre  compte  de  cette  page,  de  cata¬ 
loguer  ainsi  les  principaux  motifs  traditionnels  qui  y  sont  mis  en  oeuvre.  Il 
faut  compter  aussi  avec  certaines  données  qui  ne  se  laissent  pas  réduire  à 
eux,  et  surtout  avec  l’intention  profonde  qui  choisit  les  motifs  et  organise  le 
tout  en  une  scène  vivante,  chargée  de  sens  théologique. 

Les  données  irréductibles  à  de  simples  imitations  littéraires  sont  les  circon¬ 
stances  de  temps  et  de  lieu,  assez  vagues  d’ailleurs:  dans  le  Temple  de  Jéru¬ 
salem,  au  temps  d’Hérode;  puis  les  personnages  de  Zacharie  et  d’Elisabeth 
appartenant  l’un  à  la  classe  d’Abia,  l’autre  aux  filles  d’Aaron.  On  ne  voit  pas 
ce  qui  aurait  fait  prêter  fictivement  à  J.-B.  une  ascendance  sacerdotale  que 
rien  dans  son  activité  ultérieure  ne  confirme;*  et  c’est  d’une  érudition  bien 
livresque  que  d’expliquer  le  nom  d’Elisabeth  par  celui  de  la  femme  d’Aaron!* 
Ces  données  doivent  relever  d’une  tradition  historique,  que  rend  d’ailleurs 
vraisemblable  la  peinture  assez  exacte  des  cérémonies  du  Temple,  avec 
l’offrande  de  l’encens  dans  le  naos  par  un  prêtre  désigné  au  sort  en  présence 
d’une  foule  assistante  qu’il  doit  ensuite  bénir.*  On  sent  là  de  bonnes  informa¬ 
tions  qu’une  tradition  orale  issue  des  milieux  judéo-chrétiens  de  Jérusalem 
suffit  à  expliquer.* 

Même  les  motifs  dont  nous  avons  retrouvé  les  antécédents  littéraires  dans 
la  Bible  ou  la  tradition  juive  ne  sont  pas  pour  autant  dénués  de  réalité.  La 
preuve  en  est  qu’ils  ne  dérivent  pas  mécaniquement  d’un  modèle  unique, 
mais  sont  tirés  de  sources  diverses  selon  un  choix  intelligent  qui  les  organise 
entre  eux  au  service  d’un  donné  réel. 

Ainsi  pourquoi  le  rédacteur  se  réfère-t-il  surtout  à  la  naissance  d’ Isaac,  qui 
ne  fut  {X>urtant  pas  nazir  comme  Samson  et  Jean-Baptiste,*  sinon  parce  que 
la  Stérilité  de  Zacharie  et  d’Elisabeth  s’accompagnait  de  vieillesse’  comme 
dans  le  cas  d’ Abraham  et  de  Sara? 

L’apparition  dans  le  naos  ressemble  certes  à  ce  qu’on  racontait  de  Jean 
Hyrcan  et  d’Ishmaël,  mais  Zacharie  n’est  pas  présenté  à  leur  image  comme 
un  grand  prêtre,  quoi  qu’en  ait  pænsé  Jean  Chrysostome;®  il  est  un  modeste 

*  Voir  ces  textes  et  d’autres  encore  chez  Strack-BUlerbeck,  n,  pp.  77-g.  Cf.  aussi  Sahlin,  p.  73. 

*  Voir,  avec  des  réserves,  Dibeiius,  Johamts  der  Täufer,  p.  75;  Goguel,  Jean-Baptiste,  p.  70. 

*  H.  J.  Holtzmann. 

*  CSf.  en  dernier  lieu  P.  Winter,  ‘The  Cultural  Background  of  the  Narrative  in  Luke  I  and  II’, 
J.dJi.  XLV  (1954/5),  PP-  >59-67;  230-42. 

*  II  vaut  mieux  faire  la  part  de  Luc  utilisant  à  sa  façon  une  tradition  orale,  pour  expliquer  que 
Zacharie  {q>paraisse  seul  en  scène  dans  l’offrande  de  l’encens,  alors  que  le  cérémonial  lui  associait 
nécessairement  deux  prêtres  assistants  et  encore  deux  autres  prêtres,  soit  cinq  ministres  en  tout  On  a 
id  un  exemple  de  la  façon  iq>proximative  dont  Luc  parle  des  rites  juifr;  cf.  encore  ii.  22  ss. 

*  Je  ne  pense  d’ailleurs  pas  que  J.-B.  ait  été  un  ‘nazir’  au  sens  technique  du  mot,  ainsi  qu’on  l’a 
dit  parfois,  mais  seulement  qu’U  a  mené  une  vie  d’ascéte  consacré  à  Dieu  et  pratiquant  entre  autres 
choses  l’abstinence  de  toute  boisson  fermentée. 

>  Sahlin,  op.  eü.  pp.  7a  et  92,  s’emploie  inutilement  et  sans  succès  à  atténuer  cette  vieillesse. 

*  Migne,  P.G.  xux,  358. 
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prêtre  de  la  ‘  montagne’  de  Jérusalem  et  ce  qui  est  dit  de  sa  classe  sacerdotale, 
par  ailleurs  peu  estimée,^  ou  de  son  service  hebdomadaire  semble  bien  reposer 
sur  des  souvenirs  concrets. 

Zacharie  est  frappé  de  mutisme.  En  tant  que  signe  donné  pour  confirmer 
un  message  céleste,  ce  trait  relève  bien  d’un  genre  littéraire  connu.*  Mais 
CD  tant  que  châtiment,  il  n’a  guère  d’appui  dans  la  tradition  biblique. 
Recourir  à  un  motif  légendaire  profane*  est  plus  érudit  que  convaincant  dans 
ce  récit  foncièrement  et  uniquement  biblique.  Le  mutisme  de  Daniel*  offre 
un  parallèle  intéressant  mais  point  rigoureux,  car  il  s’agit  alors  de  l’effet 
momentané  provoqué  par  l’effroi  d’une  vision  et  aussitôt  guéri  par  le  contact 
d’une  main  miraculeuse,  non  comme  ici  d’un  châtiment-remède  ordonné  à 
raffermissement  de  la  foi.  On  a  donc  ici  encore  l’impression  d’une  donnée 
originale  qui  n’est  la  copie  exacte  d’aucun  modèle. 

Elisabeth  se  cache  durant  cinq  mois.  Il  est  manifeste  que  ce  délai  est  en 
relation  avec  le  sixième  mois  de  l’Annonciation  à  Marie*  et  explique  que  celle- 
ci  apprenne  la  grossesse  de  sa  parente  comme  une  chose  encore  secrète.  Mais 
ce  calcul,  qui  relève  simplement  des  lois  naturelles  de  la  gestation,*  peut  fort 
bien  exprimer  une  donnée  chronologique  réelle,  exploitée  certes  mais  non 
créée. 

On  le  voit,  notre  rédacteur  n’a  pas  plagié  matériellement  un  épisode  de 
rA.T.  pour  en  créer  de  toutes  pièces  une  imitation  sans  réalité  obj'ective.  Il 
est  parti,  au  contraire,  d’un  donné  réel,  reçu  par  tradition  orale,  et  a  choisi  à 
travers  toute  la  Bible  des  épisodes  et  des  formules  qu’il  a  habilement  combinés 
sur  sa  palette  pour  en  tirer  un  récit  à  la  fob  traditionnel  et  original,  où  le 
coloris  biblique  se  met  au  service  d’une  intention  théologique:  placé  ainsi 
dans  la  lignée  des  enfants  du  miracle,  annoncé  par  le  messager  céleste  des 
promesses  messianiques,  Jean-Baptbte  y  apparaît  comme  un  nouveau  pro¬ 
phète  suscité  par  Dieu  de  façon  merveilleuse  et  chargé  d’une  mission  de  salut. 

Qui  est  ce  rédacteur?  Jusqu’à  présent  rien  ne  nous  suggère  de  penser  à  un 
disciple  johannite.  Luc,  dont  les  droits  d’auteur  gardent  en  principe  la 

*  Cf.  Strack-Billerbeck,  n,  p.  68.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit  de  ce  blâme  sur  la  classe  d’Abia,  l’orig^e 

Mcerdotale  de  J.-B.  était  certainement  modeste,  et  C.  H.  Kraeling  {John  the  Baptist  (1951),  pp.  24  s.) 
pwt  de  ce  fait  pour  expliquer  sa  rupture  avec  le  sacerdoce  aristocratique  de  Jérusalem  et  sa  prédica- 
tkn  révolutionnaire  au  désert.  *  Exod.  iv.  1-9;  Juges  vi.  36-40;  II  Rois  xx.  8-1 1,  etc. 

*  Dibelius,  Dû  urchr.  Uebtrl.  v.  JtJi.  d.  Täufer,  p.  72  note  i  ;  Lambertz,  Wiss.  Z*itsckr.  d.  Univ.  Leipzig 
(•952/3).  p.  80. 

*  Dan.  X.  15-16.  ‘EoicixiTncra  pourrait  ne  signiBer  qu’un  silence  volontaire,  mais  l’intervention  d’une 
main  céleste  suggère  de  voir  là  un  silence  forcé.  Sur  o-icanrSvssse  taire  par  impossibilité  physique,  cf. 
IV  Macc.  X.  18. 

‘  On  admettra  difficilement  que  les  données  chronologiques  des  ‘cinq  mois*  {v.  24)  et  du  ‘sixième 
•••••**  (b*  36)  aient  été  fournies  indépendamment  l’une  de  l’autre  par  des  documents  distincts,  avant 
d’être  combinées  et  exploitées  par  le  rédacteur  qui  aura  joint  ces  documents;  sic  Gâchter,  op.  eü. 
PP-49*- 

*  Et  non  du  symbolisme  astronomique,  déjà  suggéré  par  les  Pères,  selon  lequel  les  naissances  de 
J.^  et  de  Jésus,  séparées  psu-  six  mois,  feraient  l’im  ‘décroître’  et  l’autre  ‘croître’  (cf.  Jo.  iü.  30). 
Contre  cette  interprétation,  reprise  par  plusieurs  modernes,  cf.  E.  Norden,  Die  G^nart  des  Kindes, 
PP-  99-«05. 
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priorité,  est  aussi  celui  qui  reste  en  fait  le  meilleur  candidat,  au  moins  sur  le 
plan  littéraire:  style  et  composition  s’expliquent  fort  bien  sous  sa  main.  Mais 
l’intention  doctrinale  est-elle  bien  de  lui?  la  présentation  de  Jean-Baptiste 
qui  résulte  de  tout  l’épisode  et  qui  s’exprime  surtout  en  son  centre,  aux 
w.  15-17,  ne  trahit-elle  pas  une  main  non-chrétienne,  voire  anti-chrétienne, 
faisant  de  Jean  lui-même  le  Messie  précurseur  de  Dieu,  sans  égard  au  Christ 
Jésus?  Examinons  cette  difficulté. 

(3)  Le  portrait  de  Jean  Baptiste  aux  vv.  15-17  comporte  trois  points  princi¬ 
paux:  prophète,  convertisseur,  précurseur.  J’estime  que  ces  trois  points  ne 
représentent  pas  une  tradition  indépendante  venant  de  cercles  baptistes,  mais 
procèdent  plutôt  de  la  tradition  synoptique  orchestrée  à  l’aide  de  schèmes 
bibliques  ou  lucaniens. 

J.-B.  n’est  pas  explicitement  nommé  ‘prophète’,  comme  il  le  sera  dans  le 
Benedictus  (0.  76),  mais  il  en  reçoit  les  attributs  classiques:  ascète,  choisi  par 
Dieu  dès  sa  naissance,  mû  par  l’Esprit  Saint.  Le  premier  de  ces  traits  pouvait 
être  suggéré,  ainsi  que  le  souügne  l’expression  littéraire,  par  les  figures  de 
Samson,  de  Samuel  et  de  tant  d’autres  saints  nazirs,  mais  il  n’est  pas  spéci¬ 
fique  du  prophète;  s’il  est  attribué  à  Jean,  c’est  sous  l’influence  d’un  souvenir 
réel  dont  la  tradition  synoptique  rend  suffisamment  compte:  Jean  est  venu 
ne  mangeant  ni  ne  buvant  (Matt.  xi.  18  et  Luc  vii.  33;  cf.  Matt.  iii.  4  et 
Marc  i.  6) .  La  consécration  dès  la  naissance  était  aussi  un  trait  traditionnel 
des  hommes  de  Dieu,  non  seulement  de  Samson  et  de  Samuel,  mais  encore  de 
Jérémie  (Jer.  i.  5),  voire  du  Serviteur  (Isa.  xlix.  i,  5);  rien  n’interdit  de 
reconnaître  aussi  cette  origine  à  la  prédestination  manifeste  de  Jean.  Quant  à 
la  plénitude  d’Esprit  Saint,  qui  ne  répond  ni  pour  le  fond  ni  pour  la  forme  à  un 
thème  ordinaire  de  l’A.T.,^  on  sait  combien  Luc  l’attribue  volontiers  à  ses 
personnages,  dans  l’Evangile  comme  dans  les  Actes,  surtout  quand  ils  ont  à 
prendre  la  parole  :*c’est  l’Esprit  prophétique  qui  les  anime  et  qui  animera  Jean.* 

Comme  pour  tous  les  prophètes,  sa  mission  sera  de  ramener  à  Dieu  les 
cœurs  des  enfants  d’Israël  :  Luc  trouvait  abondamment  dans  la  Bible  grecque* 


^  L’cxprettion  ttwiOimx  dyiov  est  rare  dans  les  LXX;  rare  aussi  l’idée  de  ‘remplir  d’Esprit  (Saint)  ’. 
On  la  trouve  à  propos  des  ouvriers  travaillant  au  Tabernacle  (Ejcod.  xxviii.  3;  xxxi.  3;  xxxv.  31), de 
Josué  àqui  Moïse  impose  les  mains  (Deut.xxxiv.  g),  du  Rejeton  de  Jessé  (Isa.  xi.  3  LXX),  del’univen 
(Sag.  i.  7),  de  celui  qui  garde  sa  langue  (Prov.  xv.  4  LXX)  ou  qui  prie  potir  avoir  la  sagesse  (Sirach 
xxxix.  6),  enfin,  spécialement  intéressant  pour  notre  cas,  d’Elisée  rempli  de  l’esprit  d’Elie  (Sirach 
xlvüi.  12).  La  Bible  parle  normalement  de  l’Esprit  que  Oieu  envoie,  donne,  etc.,  qui  fond  sur  quel¬ 
qu’un,  descend  sur  lui,  etc.  :  possession  nsomentanée  de  l’homme  par  l’Esprit  plutôt  que  possession 
habituelle  de  l’Esprit  par  l’homme.  *  Cf.  les  références  indiquées  supra  p.  172. 

*  L’intention  première  du  texte  n’est  donc  f>as  d’affirmer  chez  Jean  une  plénitude  de  grâce 
sanctifiante  alUnt  Jusqu’à  effacer  le  péché  originel,  encore  que  cette  conclusion  théologique,  qui 
dépasse  l’exégèse,  puisse  avoir  sa  valeur.  E.  Lohmeyer,  Johamus  dtr  Tàuf*r,  p.  23,  exagère  beaucoup 
la  portée  de  cette  expression  quand  il  y  voit  un  don  spirituel  que  les  évang^es  n’attribuent  même  pas 
à  Jésus.  11  est  certain  au  contraire  que  les  |}arole3  de  l’Ange  à  Marie  au  0.  35  annoncent,  dans  l’inten¬ 
tion  de  Luc,  une  intervention  de  l’Esprit  d’un  ordre  bien  supérieur. 

*  ‘Toute  la  vie  religieuse  d’Israël  consistait  à  revenir  à  Dieu;  les  prophètes  les  faisaient  revenir’ 
(Lagrange,  CMnm.,  ad  toc.).  Pour  la  formulation,  cf.  II  Chron.  xv.  4;  xix.  4;  Mal.  U.  6;  et  plus  souvent 
avec  rinorpéftiv  intransitif,  comme  Luc  lui-mème  ailleurs:  Deut.  xxx.  2;  Os.  iii.  5;  vii.  10,  etc. 
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ce  thème  et  cette  formulation  qu’il  exploite  encore  souvent  ailleurs.^  Et  ce 
n’était  point  pure  convention  littéraire,  car  la  tradition  synoptique  attribuait 
très  clairement  à  Jean  ce  rôle  de  convertisseur. 

Mais  elle  associait  à  ce  rôle  celui  de  précurseur:  comme  un  nouvel  Elie, 
Jean  préparerait  la  venue  du  Seigneur  en  retournant  les  cœurs.  C’est  exacte¬ 
ment  ce  que  dit  Luc  en  des  termes  où  nous  reconnaissons  d’une  part  sa  manière 
personnelle  d’écrire  et  d’autre  part  la  tradition  synoptique  dont  il  dépend. 
Lucaniens  sont:  xal  ocûtôç,  irpoépxEtJÔcxi  plutôt  que  irpoiropeOEcrOai  familier 
aux  LXX,*  èvcbinov,  enfin  l’accouplement  de  trveôpa  et  de  ôOvapiç.  L’expres¬ 
sion  dnreiÔEÏç  èv  çpovi^oci  Sixalcov  est  difficile,  et  je  m’explique  mal  sa  prove¬ 
nance  littéraire.®  Nous  avons  dit  que  Luc  reprend  le  texte  de  Malachie  sous 
une  forme  évoluée  dont  Sirach  xlviii.  lo  fournit  un  autre  exemple;  cette 
évolution  du  theologoumenon  concernant  le  retour  d’Elie  peut  être  respon¬ 
sable  des  mots  en  question.  En  tout  cas,  ils  ne  parlent  pas  plus  pour  un 
auteur  Johanni  te  que  pour  Luc.  Intéressante  est  ensuite  la  formule  èToipàoai 
Kuplcp  Aaôv  KotTECJKeuaapévov,  où  éToi|ià3eiv  Xaôv  est  un  septuagintisme 
(II  Baa.  vii.  24;  Sirach  xlix.  12),  mais  où  l’association  de  KorTaaKeuà3eiv  à 
âT0iMà3Êiv  semble  avoir  été  suggérée  à  Luc  par  les  deux  citations  classiques  de 
la  tradition  synoptique  sur  J.-B.  :  Luc  iii.  4  par.  éroipécCTOTE  Tijv  ô66v  Kupiou 
(cf.  Isa.  xl.  3)  et  Luc  vii.  27  par.  ôs  KocraCTKEuétaei  Tf^v  ô8ôv  ctou  (Mal.  iii.  i).* 
Un  dernier  détail  révélateur:  il  est  dit  que  J.-B.  viendra  ‘dans  la  puissance  et 
l’esprit  d’Elie’.  Cette  formule  enveloppée  ne  répond-elle  pas  au  souci 
d’éviter  une  identification  de  J.-B.  avec  Elie  redivivus,  souci  qui  se  manifeste 
précisément  dans  l’évangile  de  Luc?® 

Après  cela,  comment  douter  que  Luc  lui-même  a  composé  ces  versets?  et 
pourquoi  recourir  à  un  auteur  johannite?  Parce  que  Jean  est  dit  péyos  tout 
comme  Jésus  au  v.  32,  inconvenance  que  Luc  n’a  pu  se  permettre  et  qui 
atteste  une  époque  où  les  récits  des  deux  enfances  étaient  indépendants?* 
Mais  c’est  là  un  terme  vague,  dont  Luc  use  ailleurs,^  à  la  suite  de 

*  Voir  supra  p.  173  les  textes  des  Actes  avec  Imorpéftiv  trri  et  noter  aussi  la  fréquente  mention  des 
«0^  convertis  dans  les  débuts  de  l’Eglise;  Actes  iv.  4;  ix.  42;  xvii.  12;  xviii.  8;  cf.  vi.  7;  xi.  2i:xiv.  i; 
isiL  4. 

*  Luc-Actes  a  six  cas  de  irpoipxso^  sur  dix  dans  tout  le  N.T.  Les  seuls  cas  de  -irponopcCaoSon  sont 
Luc  L  76  et  Act.  vii.  40  (dt.).  Au  contraire,  les  LXX  ont  37  irpoirop.  contre  12  irpoipx.,  ces  derniers 
étant  surtout  dans  les  livres  tardifs,  sans  original  hébreu  (calculs  approximatifs  à  cause  des  v.L, 
notamment  Trpootpx*  et  tTpooiiap.). 

*  La  mention  des  &iTsi6fls,  impies  qui  désobéissent  à  Dieu,  n’est  pas  rare  dans  les  LXX  (Num. 
n.  10;  Isa.  XXX.  g;  Jer.  v.  23,etc.),  et  leur  opposition  à  la  justice  est  exprimée  en  Isa.  lix.  12-14.  Mais 
raibance  de  ce  thème  de  la  justice  avec  fpévqois,  qui  relève  d’un  thème  de  sagesse,  parrnt  plus 
iosotite. 

*  Luc  vii.  27;  Matt.  xi.  10;  Marc  i.  2  ont  tous  trois  KorraoMuàon  contre  le  texte  actuellement 
ooimu  des  LXX,  qui  porte  tmpAévfrrat. 

*  Luc  n’a  {»s  de  parallèle  à  Matt.  xi.  14;  xvii.  12  (Marc  ix.  13)  :  il  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  Jean-Baptiste 
sst  Elie.  Il  lui  épargne  aussi  son  costume  (pas  de  par.  à  Marc  i.  6;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Cf.  Sahlin,  op.  cü. 
p.  81,  qui  exag^  par  ailleurs  les  relations  établies  par  Luc  entre  Ehe  et  Jésus  lui-même. 

*  Dibelius,  Dis  FormgsschichU  dss  Evasigsliums*,  p.  121  ;  «(  muUi  alü. 

’  Actes  V.  36  D  (Theudas);  viii.  9  (Simon  le  magicien);  Luc  vii.  16  (Jésus  lui-même  ‘grand 
prophète’). 
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r  A.T.,^  et  qui  dans  les  contextes  différents  des  deux  Annonces  ne  prête  à  aucune 
équivoque.*  On  nous  objecte  encore  que  le  xOpios  dont.  J.-B.  est  dit  ici  le  pié- 
curseur  désigne  certainement  le  Dieu  de  l’A.T.,  non  le  Messie  Jésus:  façon  de 
passer  le  Christ  sous  silence  qui  ne  peut  être  le  fait  que  d’un  Johanni  te!  Mais 
cette  opposition  entre  la  venue  de  Dieu  et  celle  de  son  Messie  est  bien  factice, 
nullement  justifiée  par  1’ A.T.,  où  l’une  est  volontiers  mise  pour  l’autre.*  Et 
puis  oublie-t-on  que  Luc  est  un  écrivain  habile,  qui  sait  garder  à  la  scène  son 
coloris  archaïque  et  vraisemblable,  tout  en  permettant  à  ses  lecteurs  chrétiens 
de  voir  dans  ce  xOpios  précédé  par  J.-B.  le  Seigneur  Jésus  (voir  le  v.  43)?  Un 
johannite  voulant  opposer  le  vrai  Messie  Jean  au  faux  Messie  Jésus  s’y 
serait  pris  d’autre  manière. 

Ainsi,  l’examen  de  cet  épisode,  de  sa  langue  comme  de  ses  formes  littéraires, 
de  sa  mise  en  scène  comme  du  portrait  central  qu’elle  encadre,  nous  amène  à 
conclure  que  tout  cela  est  l’œuvre  de  Luc.  L’attribution  aux  cercles  johan- 
nites  paraît  non  seulement  inutile,  mais  sans  fondement  et  contre-indiquée. 

Il  nous  reste  à  voir  si  le  morceau  poétique  ‘Benedictus’  confirme  ou  infirme 
cette  conclusion. 

II.  LE  BENEDICTUS 

(i)  La  langue.  Harnack*  a  prétendu  que  ce  cantique  était,  lui  aussi,  tout 
entier  de  la  main  de  Luc;  et  il  est  vrai,  comme  l’a  dit  Domseiff,®  que  le 
‘prosimetrum’  est  un  genre  connu.  Cependant  nous  avons  ici  un  centon  de 
textes  bibliques  où  les  lucanismes  sont  moins  caractéristiques  que  dans  le  rédt 
en  prose.  Bien  qu’un  peu  plus  fréquents  chez  Luc,  certains  termes  venus  des 
LXX  comme  èTncrKéTTTeo6ai  dit  d’une  visite  divine,  iroielv  êXeos  perà, 
AorpeOciv  ne  sont  pas  pour  autant  révélateurs  de  son  vocabulaire.  'Yyioroç,  le 
deuxième  èvcoiriov,  âçEais  dcpapTicôv,  assez  lucaniens,  se  trouvent  aux  vv.  76-7 
que  nous  dirons  tout  à  l’heure  être  une  insertion  de  sa  main.  Le  v.  70, 
si  semblable  à  Actes  iii.  21,  p>ose  un  problème  spécial  dont  nous  reparlerons. 

^  Ex.».  3  (Moïse);  Il  Bao.xix.32  (Barzillaî)  ;  IV  Bao.  iv.  8  (la  Shunamite)  ;  v.  i  (Naaman  le  Syrien); 
Sirach  xlviii.  22  (Isaïe)  ;  cf.  encore  Lev.  xix.  15;  Job  i.  3;  Sirach  viii.  i  où  gadôl  est  rendu  par  d’autres 
mots  grecs.  En  tous  ces  cas  il  s’agit  de  grandeur  figurée,  par  la  noblesse,  la  puissance,  la  richesse,  etc.; 
Dieu  lui-mème  est  dit ‘grand’  (Deut.x.  17, etc.).  Dans  ces  conditions,  on  comprend  mall’asserdon  de 
Sahlin,  op.  cit.  p.  77:  ‘dies  hebräische  Wort  bezeichnet  wohl  immer  rein  körperliche  Größe’,  qui  lui 
fait  entendre  ici  que  le  petit  Jean  ‘grandira’  en  présence  du  Seigneur  comme  un  autre  Samuel 
(I  Sam.  U.  21). 

*  En  tout  cas  il  n’est  pas  dit  ici  que  Jean  est  plus  grand  que  Jésus,  ainsi  que  le  prétendront  les 
johannites  abusant  de  Luc  vii.  28:  cf.  Clem.  Rtcognit.  i,  60  et  Ephrem,  Eo.  txpos.  ed.  Mocsinger, 
p.  288,  cités  par  Dibelius,  D.  urchr,  Utbtrl.  v.  J.  d.  T.  p.  14  notes  i  et  2. 

*  Cf.  Zahn,  Das  Evangdism  du  Imcos  (1913),  pp.  6g  s.,  qui  compare  Ezech.  xxxiv.  1 1  ss.  et  23  si.; 
Mich.  ii.  12;  iv.  6  s.  et  v.  1-3;  Jer.  xxxi.  10  et  xxiii.  5.  Rè^e  de  Dieu  et  de  son  Messie  sont  étroite¬ 
ment  associés  enjer.xxx.  9;  venue  du  Seigneur  et  de  son  précurseur  en  Mal.  iii.  I.  Sur ime identifica- 
tion  encore  pliu  poussée  entre  Dieu  et  le  Messie  dans  les  documents  de  Qumrân,  cf.  J.  V.  Chamberlain, 
‘The  Functions  of  God  as  Messianic  Titles  in  the  Complete  Qpmran  Isaiah  Scroll’,  Velus  Tulamen- 

V  (1955).  PP-  366-72. 

*  Silzstngsber.  d.  Preuss.  Akad.  (1900),  pp.  ^^aS’^Studwi  gur  Geschichte  du  MT,  und  der  Alten  Ktrche, 
I  (1931),  pp.  80-5;  Lukas  der  Argjl,  pp.  143-5.  J-  Machen,  Princeton  Theol.  Rev.  x  (1912), 
pp.  t-38  et  réponse  de  Hamack,  Theol.  Lit.-Zeit.  xxxviii  (1913),  p.  7. 

*  Zsitschr.f,  d.  ntl.  Wissenschaft,  xxxv  (1936),  p.  133. 
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On  pourrait  accorder  quelque  importance  à  Ayios  épithète,  dit  de  personnes 
ou  de  choses  pieuses  {vv.  70  et  72  ;  cf.  Luc.  ix.  26  ;  Actes  iii.  2 1  ;  x.  22  ;  xxi.  28)  et 
à  la  triple  occurrence  {vv.  72  s.,  76  s.,  79)  de  deux  infinitifs  qui  se  suivent,  l’un 
sans  article,  l’autre  avec  toô  (cf.  ii.  22-4;  Actes  x.  47,  xxvi.  18)  ;  mais  le  pre¬ 
mier  de  ces  traits  de  style  est  commun  dans  les  écrits  bibliques  tardifs^  et 
rabbiniques,*  et  le  second  perd  de  sa  valeur  du  fait  que  les  deux  infinitifs  ont 
entre  eux  des  relations  différentes  suivant  les  cas,  si  bien  que  la  construction 
peut  être  fortuite.  Ces  légers  indices  suggèrent  tout  au  plus  que  Luc  a  pu  faire 
des  retouches  ;  ils  ne  suffisent  pas  à  prouver  qu’il  est  seul  rédacteur  de  ce  texte.® 

Il  est  donc  bien  possible  que  le  cantique  soit  antérieur  à  Luc,  et  même  soit 
traduit  de  l’hébreu.  Ceci  n’est  pourtant  pas  sûr,  car  les  indices  de  sémitisme 
sont  contradictoires.  Les  uns  sont  en  faveur  d’un  original  hébreu:  ainsi 
l’emploi  absolu  de  èTTÊCTKévponro  au  p.  68  qui  rendrait  un  ipD  commandant  le 
même  complément  i»»*?  que  le  verbe  suivant,®  et  surtout  l’expression  du 
V.  74  TOÖ  6oôvat  f)nïv  àçépcos  qui  serait  une  mauvaise  traduction  de  wri*? 
Tni)'''73  =  ‘pour  nous  rendre  sans  crainte’.®  Mais  d’autre  part,  il  y  a  certaines 
expressions  qui  ne  peuvent  refléter  directement  l’hébreu,  ainsi  ttoieIv 
XvrrpcAXJiv,*  èyefpeiv  Képotç  et  surtout  AvotToXi*!  (sur  ces  deux  dernières,  voir  plus 
bas).  L’argument  le  plus  fort  en  faveur  d’un  original  hébreu  est  dans  les 
connexions  si  lâches  qui  rattachent  entre  elles  les  diverses  propositions, 
surtout  par  mode  d’infinitifs  avec  ou  sans  toô  qui  refléteraient  bien  l’usage 
hébraïque  de  l’infinitif  absolu  continuant  des  verbes  à  forme  finie  ou  de 
l’infinitif  construit  précédé  de  avec  nuance  parfois  vague  de  finalité  ou  de 
consécution.’  Mais  il  faudrait  être  assuré  qu’un  grec  biblique  sémitisant  ne 
pourrait  pas  présenter  le  même  phénomène.®  L’impression  est  donc  mélangée 
et  recommande  peut-être  une  solution  complexe  :•  il  y  aurait  bien  à  la  base 

’  Saints  prophètes:  Sag.  xi.  i;  ssûnte  alliance:  Dan.  xi.  28  ss.  (Théod.);  I  Macc.  i.  15,  etc.  Cf. 
Bauer,  Wärt.  4*  éd.,  cols.  16-17.  *  Cf.  Kuhn,  Theol.  Wärt,  z-  N.T.  i,  p.  100,  39  s. 

*  Encore  moins  qu’il  a  adopté  des  formules  du  ‘christianisme  hellénistique’,  ainsi  que  le  voudrait 

Erdmann,  DU  Vorgeschichten  des  Lukas-  und  Matthäus-Evangeliums _  (1932),  p.  32.  Ainsi  pour 

ôoiàntTK  Kcd  SiKonoovfVTi  (v.  75),  point  n’est  besoin  de  recourir  à  Eph.  iv.  24:  cette  paire  est  bien  connue 
du  grec  profane  et  de  la  Bible,  cf.  Deut.  ix.  5;  Sag.  ix.  3,  etc.  IwAâyxva  lAéous  (v.  78)  ressemble 
moins  à  Col.  iii.  12  qu’à  Test.  Zab.  vii.  3;  viü.  2,  6,  cf.  v.  3  s.  KomudOvon  ktX.  (0.  79)  est  plus  proche 
delH.  xxxvi.  23:  xxxix.  3;  cxviii.  5,  etc.  que  de  II  Thess.  iii.  5. 

*  Zahn,  Evg.  d.  Luc.  p.  1 15  note  77.  Mais  on  peut  aussi  admettre  en  grec  un  zeugma. 

*  Cf.  Sahlin,  op.  cit.  pp.  290  s.,  qui  cite  déjà  en  ce  sens  Gunkel  et  Torrey.  Cette  conjecture  vaut  si 
l’on  exige  que  le  stique  ToC  6o0vcn...^uo6évTas  se  stiffise  à  lui-même;  mais  il  reste  loisible  d’admettre  un 
enjambement,  XorpsCmv  étant  complément  de  SoCvca  et  qualifié  par  äf6ß<os. 

*  ‘Kein  biblischer  Ausdruck’  avoue  Sahlin,  op.  cit.  p.  287. 

*  Joüon,  Grammaire  de  l'hibreu  biblique  (1923),  §§123  x,  124  1;  Sahlin,  op.  eit.  p.  300. 

*  Les  Psaumes  de  Salomon  (ii.  38-40;  v.  1 1  ;  vii.  9;  xviii.  9)  ont  des  enchaînements  analogues  (cf. 
Gunkel,  loc.  cit.  pp.  50  s.),  mais  précis^ent  on  leur  suppose  un  original  hébreu.  Les  grandes  phrases 
à  style  liturgique  de  Eph.  i.  3-14;  Col.  i.  15-20  pourraient  aussi  être  comparées,  mais  les  connexions  y 
sont  différentes  et  plus  variées. 

'  Voir  le  jugement  prudent  et  nuancé  de  Loisy,  L’Evangile  selon  Luc  (1924),  pp.  104  s.:  ‘Il  est 
ptnnis  de  se  demander  si  l’on  est  en  présence  d’un  cantique  hébreu  plus  ou  moins  librement  traduit 
et  glosé,  ou  bien  d’une  composition  gprecque  où  l’on  aurait  imité  le  style  des  Septante.  La  seconde 
liypothèse  pourrait  n’être  pas  la  moins  vraisemblable  ;  mais  il  est  certain  que  le  rédacteur  évangélique, 
s’il  n’a  pas  composé  les  cantiques,  les  a  retouchés  et  appropriés  à  son  style.’ 
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du  cantique  un  original  hébreu,  mais  qui  aurait  été  transposé  assez  librement 
en  grec,  avant  d’être  enfin  reçu  et  retouché  par  Luc.  De  toute  façon,  il  est 
difficile  que  celui-ci  en  soit  le  premier  auteur;  et  la  meilleure  preuve  de  ceci, 
c’est  qu’il  y  a  pratiqué  l’insertion  des  vv.  76-7.  Je  vais  essayer  de  le  montrer 
en  étudiant  la  structure  littéraire  du  morceau. 

(2)  La  structure  de  ce  cantique  a  été  fort  étudiée  et  discutée.  On  a  tenté  d’y 
établir  des  strophes,  tantôt  sur  le  grec,^  tantôt  sur  l’hébreu  reconstruit,*  essais 
qui  rendent  sceptique  par  la  variété  de  leurs  résultats  et  la  hardiesse  de  leurs 
corrections.  Gunkel*  a  très  finement  analysé  l’enchmnement  du  style  en 
fonction  du  genre  littéraire  des  Psaumes,  particulièrement  des  ‘hymnes 
eschatologiques’.  Mais  la  question  la  plus  brûlante  est  celle  de  l’unité. 
Avons-nous  une  pièce  d’un  seul  tenant,  ainsi  qu’on  l’admettait  jadis  sans 
discussion*  et  que  certains  modernes  le  maintiennent  encore?*  ou  bien  peut- 
on  y  distinguer  des  morceaux  divers,  associés  après  coup?  De  nombreux  criti¬ 
ques  reconnaissent  deux  parties  d’origines  diverses  :  la  première,  du  v.  68  au 
V.  75,  serait  un  psaume  de  provenance  juive*  ou  judéo-chrétienne  la  deuxième, 
du  V.  76  au  V.  79,  serait  une  addition  de  source  chrétienne*  ou  johannite.* 
Avec  Dibelius,^*  je  préfère  ne  considérer  que  les  vv.  76-7  comme  interpolés,  par 
Luc,  et  je  tiens  tout  le  reste  68-75,  7®^  pour  un  seul  et  même  cantique  où  il  a 
pratiqué  son  insertion.  Cette  façon  d’analyser  le  Benedictus  aura  une  grande 
répercussion  sur  son  interprétation  doctrinale.  Commençons  par  la  justifier 
sur  le  plan  littéraire. 

*  Le  plus  souvent  5  strophes:  68-9,  70-2,  73-5,  76-7,  78-9  (Hoitzmann,  J.  Weiss,  Plununcr,  etc.); 
parfois 6 strophes:  68-9,  70-1,  72-3,  74-5, 76-7,  7&-9  (Loisy)  i  ou  7  distiques:  68-9,  70-1,  72-3, 74-5, 
76,  77-8,  79  (Lagrange  d’après  Grimme).  Le  sens  interdit  pourtant  de  détacher  72  de  73  et  de  le 
rattacher  à  71,  ou  de  détacher  77  de  76  pour  le  rattacher  à  78.  La  division  de  Loisy  est  la  moins 
mauvaise. 

*  H.  Grimme,  Die  Oden  Salomos  (191 1),  pp.  142  s.  (7  distiques)  ;  F.  Zorell,  Einführung  in  die  Metrik 
und  die  Kunstformen  der  hebräischen  Psalmendichtung  (1914),  p.  47;  R.  A.  Aytoun,  Joum.  of  Theol.  Stud. 
xvm  (1917),  pp.  283  s.  (4  strophes  de  rythmes  variés);  H.  Sahlin,  op.  cit.  pp.  298  s.  (15  lignes  de 
même  rythme  si  l’on  fait  trois  suppressions  ‘  metri  causa’)  ;  P.  Winter,  Bull.  J.  Ryl.  Lib.  xxxvn  (1954), 
PP-  347  »• 

*  ‘Die  Lieder  in  der  Kindheitsgeschichte  Jesu  bei  Lukas’,  Festgabe  fur  A.  von  Harnack  (1921), 

pp.  43-60.  *  Par  ex.  Schanz,  Holtzmaim,  Plununer,  Zahn. 

*  J.  G.  Machen,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  (1930),  p.  101;  F.  Hnuck,  Dos  Evg.  d.  Lukas  (  1934),  p.  33: 
‘  Der  ganze  Psalm  ist  ein  kürutliches  Satzgefüge.’  Voir  encore  Sahlin,  op.  cit.  p.  292  ;  Lambertz,  loc.  dt. 
p.  81  ;  Gächter,  op.  cit.  p.  44. 

*  F.  Spitta,  .^ettscAr./.  d.  ntl.  Wiss.  vu  (1906),  pp.  308  s.;  Gunkel,  op.  cit.  pp.  56  ss.;  Bultmann, 
Gesch.  d.  Trad.*,  p.  323  (avec  réserves)  ;  Klostermatm,  comm,  ad  loc.  ;  Goguel,  Jean-Baptiste,  p.  74; 
Ph.  Vielhauer,  ‘Das  Benedictus  des  iZacharias’,  Z*^tir.f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  xux  (1952),  pp.  255-72; 
P.  Winter,  ‘Magnificat  and  Benedictus — Maccabaean  Psalms?’,  Bull.  J.  Ryl.  Lib.  xxxvii  (1954)* 
pp.  328-47.  Au  lieu  de  songer  comme  les  autres  auteurs  à  une  hynme  messianique  eschatologique,  ce 
qui  est  au  moitu  plausible,  Winter  prétend  faire  du  Benedictus  un  chant  de  guerre  maccabéen, 
péan  exécuté  avant  la  bataille  (Magnificat:  action  de  grâces  après  la  bataille),  mais  il  ne  parvient 
pas  à  donner  quelque  vraisemblance  à  cette  théorie  étrange.  On  se  demande  (du  moins  en  ce  qui 
concerne  le  Benedictus)  comment  il  peut  écrire:  ‘nowhere  in  verses  46b-55,  68-75  is  a  mesiiah 
mentioned  or  even  a  messianic  situation  alluded  to’  (p.  344). 

*  Voir  la  note  2  de  la  p.  188.  *  Gunkel. 

*  Goguel,  Vielhauer,  Winter.  Lambertz,  qui  refuse  de  distinguer  deux  parties  de  provenances 
diverses,  attribue  le  tout  aux  cercles  johannites. 

**  D.  urchr.  Ueberl.  0.  J.  d.  T.  p.  74;  cf.  J.  Weiss,  Die  Schrfien  d.  N.T.  2*  éd.  (1907),  p.  421. 
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Si  nous  analysons  le  cantique  d’après  la  marche  de  la  pensée  plutôt  que 
d’après  les  connexions  très  lâches  du  style,  nous  observons  que  les  w.  68  à  75 
se  répartissent  aisément  en  deux  grandes  strophes  comportant  chacune  trois 
distiques  qui  se  répondent  de  l’une  à  l’autre:  vv,  68  et  72,  69-70  et  73-4,  71  et 
75.  En  68  et  72  les  actions  salvifîques  de  Dieu  sont  énoncées  en  elles-mêmes: 
il  a  visité  et  fait  rédemption,  il  a  fait  miséricorde  et  s’est  souvenu  ;  en  69-70  et 
73-4  sont  rappelées  les  préparations  bibliques  qui  sont  ainsi  menées  à  bien  : 
en  69-70  les  promesses  davidiques,  en  73-4  l’alliance  jurée  à  Abraham  et  aux 
patriarches;  en  71  et  75  est  exprimé  le  salut  effectif  qui  en  résulte  pour  les 
hommes,  et  chaque  fois  proportionné  à  la  préparation  biblique:  en  71  la 
délivrance  des  ennemis,  qui  répond  bien  à  la  mission  guerrière  de  David,  en 
75  le  service  de  Dieu  dans  la  sainteté  et  la  justice,  qui  réalise  pleinement  la 
possession  de  la  Terre  Sainte  promise  aux  patriarches.  Or  il  est  remarquable 
que,  si  nous  sautons  les  vv.  76-7,  nous  retrouvons  en  78-9  une  dernière  strophe, 
plus  courte  que  les  deux  premières  mais  de  même  structure  :  78  par  miséri¬ 
corde  Dieu  nous  a  visités,  79  a  sa  visite  a  réalisé  l’illumination  messianique 
annoncée  par  les  prophètes,  notamment  par  Isaïe,  79  b  le  résultat  pour  les 
hommes  est  leur  marche  rectifiée  dans  un  chemin  de  paix.  Le  plus  remar¬ 
quable  est  Vinclusio  que  constitue  le  début  de  cette  troisième  strophe,  où 
fXéouç  reprend  fXeos  du  v.  72  au  début  de  la  deuxième  strophe,  et  èire- 
OKÉvporro  reprend  èTreoKévporro  du  v.  68  au  début  de  la  première. 

Mais  avons-nous  le  droit  d’isoler  ainsi  les  vv.  76-7?  Il  semble  que  oui.  Leur 
début  Kol  aù  6é  marque  une  coupure  très  nette,  qui  amène  précisément  bien 
des  critiques  à  faire  commencer  ici  une  deuxième  partie.  Mais  une  autre 
coupure,  entre  èv  àçéaci  àpapTiwv  otCrrcov  et  6ià  arrXéryxvoc  IXéous,  n’est 
guère  moins  sensible.  Malgré  des  efforts  désespérés,  les  exégètes  ne  parvien¬ 
nent  pas  à  établir  entre  les  vv.  77  et  78  une  connexion  satisfaisante.  Je  ne 
prétends  pas  que  6ià  cnrXàyxva  âXéouç  se  rattache  plus  aisément  au  v.  75  ;  au 
contraire  j’en  fais  le  début  d’une  nouvelle  strophe,  dont  le  caractère  abrupt 
n’a  rien  de  surprenant  dans  ce  cantique  aux  enchmnements  très  lâches.  Il  nous 
Cuit  toutefois  répondre  à  deux  difficultés.  Gunkel  voyait  dans  irdoots  Tàç 
flliépos  fipcov  du  V.  75  une  formule  de  conclusion  traditionnelle  dans  le  genre 
psalmique,^  mais  aux  exemples  qu’il  allègue  on  peut  en  opposer  d’autres  où 
CCS  mots  ne  figurent  pas  en  fin  de  poème  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14,  cxxvii.  5).  Pour 
d’autres  exégètes,*  c’est  le  futur  éiricTKévpeTai  du  v.  78  qui  rattache  étroitement 
ce  verset  et  le  suivant  aux  futurs  du  v.  76,  en  opposition  avec  les  aoristes  de 
68-75.  Mais  ce  futur  est  précisément  suspect  d’avoir  été  assimilé  aux  deux 
futurs  précédents  par  des  copistes  qui  cherchaient  à  tout  lier;  et  l’aoriste 
hnoKé'poTo,  très  bien  attesté  aussi,  doit  être  préféré  comme  moins  sujet  à 
avMT  été  corrigé  et  comme  répondant  mieux  à  la  pensée. 

*  op.  àt.  pp.  59  8. 

'  Par  ex.  Klostcrmann,  ad  loc.;  Beyer,  TTuol.  Wört.  :ç.  J^.T.  a,  p.  601  note  20;  Vielhauer,  loe.  eü. 
J».  264. 
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Il  y  a  en  effet,  au  w.  78-9,  inclusio  non  seulement  des  mots  mais  des  idées. 
La  visite  messianique  qu’énonçait  la  première  strophe  se  trouve  reprise  avec 
la  qualification  plus  précise  d’une  visite  de  lumière  :  non  seulement  la  parole 
d’Isaïe  ix.  1  (cf.  Isa.  xlii.  7;  Ps.  cvi.  10)  est  citée,  qui  annonce  la  lumière  aux 
gens  assis  dans  les  ténèbres  et  l’ombre  de  la  mort,  mais  encore  le  Messie  lui- 
même,  ‘corne  de  salut  dans  la  Maison  de  David’,  est  désigné  par  le  terme 
d’ ’  AvorroXi*!  devenu  traditionnel  dans  la  Bible  grecque  pour  évoquer  les  aspects 
connexes  de  rejeton  qui  jaillit  du  tronc  davidique  et  d’astre  qui  surgit  de 
l’horizon  céleste.^  Ainsi  se  précise  que  le  Messie  apporte,  non  seulement  la 
délivrance  des  ennemis  promise  à  la  race  de  David  (ire  strophe),  non  seule¬ 
ment  la  vie  consacrée  au  service  de  Dieu  dans  la  terre  promise  aux  patriarches 
(2e  strophe),  mais  encore  la  lumière  et  la  connaissance  promise  aux  prophètes 
(3e  strophe). 

Ces  biens  messianiques,  les  apportera-t-il?  ou  les  a-t-il  apportés?  Sommes- 
nous  déjà  dans  la  réalisation  chrétienne  ?  ou  encore  dans  l’attente  juive?  Si 
l’on  prend  les  aoristes  au  sens  prophétique,  on  peut  prétendre  avec  Gunkel*  et 
beaucoup  d’autres  que  le  cantique  adopté  par  Luc  est  purement  juif  et 
n’envisage  la  délivrance  messianique  que  dans  l’avenir;  mais  si  l’on  prend 
les  aoristes  en  leur  sens  fort  de  passé,  ainsi  que  le  fait  Loisy,*  on  songera 
à  une  origine  chrétienne  :  la  venue  du  Messie  est  chantée  comme  déjà  faite. 
Ceci  me  paraît  préférable.  Non  certes  qu’il  s’agisse  précisément  de  la  venue 
de  l’enfant  Jésus  dans  le  sein  de  Marie,  encore  que  Luc,  en  plaçant  ce 
cantique  sur  les  lèvres  de  Zacharie,  ait  dû  songer  à  cette  application.  Nous 
avons  plutôt  ici  une  hymne  chrétienne  très  primitive,  encore  bien  proche  de 
ses  origines  juives  mais  marquant  déjà  le  tournant  accompli.  En  voici  les 
raisons. 

Il  est  vrai  que  des  aoristes  peuvent  avoir  valeur  prophétique;  mais  ce  sont 
des  faits  généraux  ou  des  clichés  de  victoire  qu’ils  énoncent  ainsi  comme  déjà 
accomplis,*  non  un  fait  singulier  comme  celui-ci:  il  a  suscité  le  Messie!  Car 
c’est  bien  de  cela  qu’il  s’agit.  Remarquons  l’alliance  insolite  de  èyelpeiv  avec 
Képocs  CTCùTTiplas.  Dans  la  Bible  cette  expression  ‘corne’  s’accompagne  ordi- 


^  En  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  Zach.  iii.  8;  vi.  12,  'AvorroXi^,  donné  comme  nom  propre  du  Messie,  traduit 
l’hébreu  HOV  ‘germe’,  sans  faire  pour  autant  tm  contresens,  car  le  sens  hébreu  de  nSV  ‘pousser’ 
(plante)  n’est  qu’une  application  de  l’idée  foncière  de  ‘jaillir,  surgir  ’,  dont  le  sens  araméen  de  ‘  briller’ 
(cf.  aussi  Isa.  iv.  2  où  HDV  est  traduit  par  bnAàuviai)  est  ime  autre  application  (la  luir  iére  jaillit).  Ce 
sens  messianique  de  'AvorroXf)  était  d’ailleurs  préparé  chez  les  LXX  par  un  usage  quasi  technique  du 
verbe  AvordXXitv  à  propos  du  renouveau,  de  l’aurore  messianique:  cf.  Isa.  xliii.  ig;  xlv.  8;  Ixi.  ii; 
£z.  xxix.  21  ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  7;  Ixxxiv.  12;  xevi.  1 1,  etc.,  et  surtout  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Mal.  iv.  2  (iii.  20);  Iss. 
Ix.  I,  où  il  s’agit  du  lever  de  l’astre  messianique.  La  combinaison  de  ces  textes  bibliques,  reçue  sans 
doute  dans  des  florilèges  messianiques,  se  retrouve  dans  Test.  Juda  xxiv.  i,  4-6;  Test.  Lévi  xviii.  3-4; 
Justin,  I  Apol.  xxxii. — Sur  les  mots  àvorroX^i  êÇ  û\4«ws,  outre  les  commentaires,  cf.  A.  Jacoby, 
Ztitsckr.f.  d.  ntl.  Wiss.  xx  (1921),  pp.  205-14;  M.  Lambertz,  Wiss.  d.  Uttw.  Le^zig,  i95®/3> 

pp.  82-4;  P.  Winter,  Studio  Theologica,  vu  (1953),  pp.  158-64. 

*  Loe.  cit.  pp.  53-6. 

*  V Evangile  selon  Luc  (1924),  p.  105. 

*  Voir  les  exemples  allégués  par  Gunkel,  loe.  cü. 
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naircmcnt  de  OyoOv,  èrroipciv,  èÇovaréXXciv  traduisant  o'nn  ou  non 

deiyEipciv  qui  traduit  D''pn  ou  et  signifie  plutôt  ‘susciter’  un  sauveur,  tel 
un  Juge  ou  Cyrus  (Juges  ii.  16,  18;  Isa.  xlv.  13).  Accouplée  à  ce  verbe,  la 
‘corne  de  salut’  n’est  plus  une  force  abstraite  à  faire  grandir,  mais  une  per¬ 
sonne  concrète  à  faire  apparaître,  une  personne  de  la  ‘  maison  de  David  ’,  le 
Messie*  que  Dieu  a  ‘suscité’,  voire  ‘ressuscité’.  ’Eyclpciv  n’est-il  pas  un  terme 
technique  du  vocabulaire  chrétien,  qui  l’applique  à  Jésus  en  jouant  sur  son 
double  sens?  Dieu  a  suscité  un  grand  prophète  et  visité  son  peuple,  dit  Luc 
vii.  16  en  un  passage  singulièrement  proche  de  celui-ci,  et  il  l’a  ressuscité  des 
morts  (Actes  iii.  15;  iv.  10,  etc.).*  Ce  rapprochement  avec  le  kérygme  aposto¬ 
lique  n’est  pas  factice,  car  il  est  soutenu  par  d’autres  analogies  entre  le 
Benedictus  et  les  discours  ou  prières  de  la  première  moitié  des  Actes.  Ainsi 
David  n’est  appelé  Tralç  (06oO)  dans  le  N.T.  qu’ici  au  v.  69  et  Actes  iv.  25 
dans  une  prière  de  la  communauté  primitive.  L’argumentation  qui  montre 
dans  le  Messie  Jésus  l’accomplissement  des  oracles  prophétiques  et  de  l’alliance 
avec  les  patriarches  se  retrouve  dans  le  deuxième  discours  de  Pierre  (Actes 
iii.  21-6).  On  a  même  entre  le  p.  21  de  ce  discours  et  le  v.  70  du  Benedictus  des 
ressemblances  verbales  si  frappantes  qu’elles  exigent  un  contact  littéraire. 

Une  dépendance  directe  a  été  imaginée,  tantôt  du  côté  du  Benedictus,* 

tantôt  du  côté  des  Actes.*  Je  croirais  plutôt  qu’il  y  a  source  commune  où 

Luc  a  puisé  dans  les  deux  cas,  à  savoir  des  formulations  déjà  traditionnelles  du 

kérygme  et  de  la  liturçie  dans  la  communauté  primitive.  Et  ces  formulations 

elles-mêmes,  surtout  liturgiques,  ont  sans  doute  leur  source  ultime  dans  les 

prières  de  la  synagogue.  Ce  titre  de  David  ttocïs  ôeoô  que  nous  avons  relevé 

est  bien  attesté  dans  le  judaïsme;*  et  nous  le  rencontrons  dans  des  prières  ^ 

juives  associé  à  d’autres  formules  qui  rappellent  curieusement  le  début  du 

Benedictus.’  Ce  rzjpprochement  des  premières  prières  chrétiennes  avec  la 

liturgie  juive  mériterait  une  enquête  approfondie  que  je  ne  puis  {»ursuivre 

id.*  J’estime  que  le  Benedictus  y  entrerait  de  droit,  à  titre  de  cantique  de  la 

’  ‘Come  de  talut  qui  ne  se  trouve  dans  la  Bible  que  II  Boa.  xxii.  3  =  Ps.  xvii.  3,  reparaît  dans  la 
quinzième  demande  du  Shemone  Esre  (rec.  bab.),  mais  encore  avec  n^OVn. 

*  Cf.  Foerster,  Theol.  Wärt.  z.  N.T.  in,  pp.  669,  30-41.  Sur  la  ‘come  du  Messie’  dans  les  textes 
rabbiniques,  cf.  Strack-Billerbeck,  i,  p.  10;  n,  p.  iii. 

'  Le  double  sens  de  ‘susciter/renusciter’  vaut  également  pour  àviorévai  et  semble  exploité  en 
Actes  iii.  22,  26.  *  Erdmann,  op.  cit.  p.  32. 

‘  Sahlin,  op.  cit.  p.  289  note  3;  J.  G.  Machen,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  (1930),  pp.  77-80,  qui  doute 
par  ailleurs  de  la  leçon  originale  en  Actes  iii.  21 . 

*  J.  Jeremias,  Theol.  Wärt.  t.  N.T.  v,  pp.  698,  12-20. 

’  Cf  surtout  la  15*  demande  de  la  rec.  babylonienne  du  Shemone  E^re  (Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu, 
i*èd.  (1898),  p.  303)  qui  associe  comme  ici  («épos  acornpios),  David,  nns  (cf.  dworoA^i) 

et  "an«Tna  (cf  fùAayirràs  Xùpios  Ô  ôsés).  David  n’y  est  pas  dit  ‘serviteur’  de  Dieu,  sauf  dans 
un  manuscrit;  mais  la  prière  Habinenu  (rec.  bab.  ;  cf.  Dalman,  op.  cit.  p.  304)  l’appelle  ainsi  dans  le 
même  contexte  littéraire:  yta#  TTr^  tip  nnaxra.  De  même  la  prière  Musaph  du  Nouvel  An  (cf. 

Strack-Billerbeck,  n,  p.  1 1 1 ).  Noter  enfin  les  mêmes  termes  associés  à  la  ‘  maison  de  David ’  dans  la 
prière  du  texte  hébreu  de  Sirach  li.  12  :  m  n»3V  pp  TTW. 

*  Voir  F.  H.  Chase,  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church  {TextsandStudic»,  1,3  (1891)), pp.  147-51; 

F.  Winter,  Bull.  J.  Ryl.  Lib.  xxxvii  (1954),  pp.  328-34,  342  s.;  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the 
Gospels  and  Acts*  (1954),  pp.  240-4. 
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communauté  chrétienne  primitive,  transp>osé,  sans  grands  changements 
peut-être, ‘  d'un  cantique  messianique  juif.* 

Ceci  dit  de  l’origine  probable  du  cantique  repris  par  Luc,  il  reste  que  les 
vv.  78-9  lui  appartiennent  et  n’ont  rien  à  voir  avec  Jean-Baptiste.  Ainsi  tom¬ 
bent  bien  des  constructions  que  l’on  a  faites  sur  eux  pour  conclure  à  un  docu¬ 
ment  johannite.  Si  en  effet  c’était  Jean  qui  était  dit  Astre  venu  d’en  haut, 
illuminant  les  ténèbres,  on  serait  fondé  à  voir  là  une  dignité  singulière,®  voire 
une  mission  messianique,*  telle  que  ses  disciples  ont  pu  la  lui  reconnmtre. 
Mais  en  réalité  seuls  les  vv.  76-7  se  rapportent  à  Jean.  Il  nous  reste  à  les 
étudier  pour  montrer  que  Luc  lui-même  a  pu  les  écrire  en  s’inspirant  de  la 
première  tradition  chrétienne  sur  le  précurseur. 

(3)  Le  portrait  de  Jean- Baptiste  tracé  aux  vv.  76-7  commence  par  le  titre  de 
irpoipéiTTis  ûq/ioTOu  qui  ne  fait  qu’exprimer  en  clair  le  rôle  prophétique  déjà 
décrit  par  l’Ange  au  v.  15.  En  dépit  de  Test.  Lévi  viii.  15,  il  n’y  a  aucune 
raison  de  voir  ici  un  titre  messianique;  il  s’agit  bien  plutôt  du  Précurseur,* 
ainsi  que  le  disent  clairement  les  termes  qui  suivent.  On  peut  relever  d’ail¬ 
leurs  une  correspondance  certainement  voulue  avec  le  titre  supérieur  de 
ulôs  ùq/ioTou  donné  par  Gabriel  à  l’enfant  de  Marie  {v.  32).  irpoiropEuoT] 
yàp  èvcùtnov  KUplou  èroipdaai  ô6oùç  otOroô,  qui  justifie  (ydp)  le  titre  précé¬ 
dent,  est  une  reprise  de  la  parole  angélique  du  î>.  17  (cette  fois  avec  irpoiro- 
peOeoBai  moins  lucanien  que  Trpoépx£o6ai  mais  plus  familier  des  LXX),  com¬ 
binée  avec  les  mots  d’Isa,  xl.  3  que  la  tradition  synoptique  a  appliqués  à 
Jean-Baptiste  (Luc  iii.  4  par.).  Rien  dans  tout  cela  qui  ne  s’explique  bien  par 
l’activité  littéraire  de  Luc.  Ciomme  au  0.  17  le  Seigneur  que  Jean  doit 
précéder  est  normalement  Dieu  lui-même,  mais  ici  il  est  encore  plus  clair  que 
la  visite  de  Dieu  s’accomplit  en  la  personne  de  son  Messie,  Corne  de  salut 
suscitée  dans  la  maison  de  David,  Astre  de  lumière  apportant  le  pardon  des 
péchés,  bref,  pour  Luc  et  ses  lecteurs,  le  Kyrios  Jésus.  Mzds  ce  qui  suit  :  donner 
la  connaissance  du  salut,  dans  le  pardon  des  péchés,  n’est-ce  pas  là  tout  de 
même  un  rôle  proprement  messianique  qui  n’a  pu  être  attribué  à  Jean  que 
par  un  de  ses  disciples  et  non  par  un  chrétien?  Non,  c’est  encore  Luc  qui  parle, 
et  dans  les  termes  du  kérygme  dont  il  use  dans  les  Actes  des  Apôtres.  Non 
seulement  69601?  àpapTicov  est  une  expression  chrétienne*  qui,  dans  le  N.T., 

*  Ces  changements  ont  pu  se  produire  dans  le  passage  de  l’hébreu  au  grec,  ce  qui  expliquerait  la 
situation  littéraire  complexe  que  nous  avons  esquissée  plus  haut. 

*  Sur  l’attribution  du  Benedictus,  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  à  la  première  communauté  chrétienne,  voir 
P.  Ladeuze,  Revue  d'HùUnre  Ecclésiastique,  rv  (1903),  pp.  641-4;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Schriften  d.  N.T.  2*  éd. 
(1907),  p.  421  ;  Loisy,  op.  cü.  p.  105;  J.  Marty,  Rev.  Hist.  Phil.  Rel.  ix  (1929),  p.  372. 

*  Goguel,  op.  cü.  p.  74;  Winter,  Studia  Theologica,  vn  (1953),  pp.  161  s. 

*  Vielhauer,  loc.  cü.  p.  266. 

*  Ce  titre  de  Prophète  peut  être  ici  un  ‘  Elias-Attribut  ’  (J.  Jeremias,  Theol.  Wärt.  z.  JV.  T.  rv,  p.  863, 
23)  ;  or  Elie,  considéré  parfois  comme  précurseur  messianique  de  Dieu,  a  été  surtout  regardé  par  la 
tradition  juive  comme  le  précurseur  du  Messie  (J.  Jeremias,  ibid,  n,  pp.  933  s.). 

*  Cette  expression  ne  se  rencontre  ni  dans  les  LXX — qui  ont  cependant  à^iévcn  ràs  èvaprios 
(itiv  -iov) — ni,  à  ma  connaissance,  dans  le  judaïsme  hellénistique.  Philon  a  àq.  à\usf>rn\\i/rrtM.  Je 
doute  que  rtnton  soit  fréquent  dans  la  littérature  juive. 
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se  rencontre  surtout  chez  Luc-Actes  (8  cas  sur  1 1  )  ;  mais  encore  sa  connexion 
avec  le  ‘salut’,  qui  doit  être  porté  à  la  ‘connaissance’  du  ‘peuple’,  est 
caractéristique  des  discours  des  Actes.  Ainsi  le  troisième  discours  de  Pierre  : 
yvcùOTÔv  foTco  TrSaiv  Oplv  koI  ttovtI  tc^  Xa^  ’lapai'jX,  ôti  ktX.  . . .  oCnt  Éoriv 
èv  fiXXcù  oûSevl  gcoTripla  (Actes  iv.  10,  12)  ;  le  quatrième  discours:  toôtov 
ô  ÔEÔs  étpx^y^''  CTOùTfipa  v/vf»coCT6v  SsÇiÇ  ocÙToô  TOÖ  6ov/vai  prràvoiotv 
’laporfiX  Kal  ôçecTiv  àpapTicùv.  xal  éapEv  pàpTupss  twv  fbqpàrcov  toOtoov 
(Actes  V.  31-2).^  Mais  surtout  Paul  à  Antioche  de  Pisidie:  "AvSpes  à6EX9o{ 
. . .  fjpîv  ô  Xôyos  Tqs  gcoTqpios  TotOrqs  èÇonrecrràXq. ...  P vcocttôv  oOv  Iotco  Opïv, 
âv6p€S  à66X9o{,  ôti  6ià  toOtou  ùpïv  &96gis  ApapTiMV  KorrotyyéXXrrai  (Actes 
viii.  26, 38)  ;  or  un  peu  auparavant  Paul  avait  dit:  toOtou  (AoulS)  ô  6e6s  diTÔ 
Toü  cmépucrros  kot’  èiroryyEXlov  fjyotyEv  t^  ’lapaf^X  CTCJTfjpg  ’Iqgoôv, 
irpoKTipOÇavTos  ’lûxStwou  Trpô  irpoachirou  xfjs  elcrôSou  otOroû  ßöamapa 
HETovoias  TTOvrl  Xac^  'lapai^X  (Actes  xiii.  23-4) .  On  le  voit  :  les  Apôtres  ont 
eu  mission  d’annoncer,  de  faire  connaitre  au  peuple  (xripôÇai  xcp  Xacp  Actes  x.  42  ; 
yivcooKérco  traç  oïkos  ’lapcxi^X  ii.  36;  etc.)  le  salut  en  Jésus  par  le  pardon  des 
péchis]  avant  eux  Jean  a  eu  la  même  mission:  annoncer  par  avance  (irpoKTipO- 
ÇovTOS,  cf.  X.  37  èKi^puÇEv)  au  peuple  (cf.  encore  xix.  4)  le  baptême  de  repentir  qui 
prépare  l’arrivée  de  Jésus  sauveur.  C’est  la  même  chose  que  Luc  nous  redit 
dans  son  insertion  du  Benedictus  :  Jean  préparera  la  venue  du  Seigneur  en 
donnant  à  son  peuple  la  connaissance  du  salut  dans  le  pardon  des  péchés.  J. 
Weiss*  avait  raison  de  dire  que  Luc  l’a  dépeint  comme  le  précurseur,  non 
seulement  de  Jésus,  mais  aussi  des  Apôtres;  et  les  rapprochements  qui 
viennent  d’être  faits  permettent  de  préciser  qu’il  l’a  fait  sous  l’influence  de  sa 
rédaction  des  Actes. 

D’après  Actes  xiii.  24  l’objet  propre  du  message  de  Jean  est  le  péorriapa 
METovolaç;  ici  c’est  le  salut  èv  àpapTicov.  Ces  deux  expressions  se 

complètent  et  s’éclairent;  elles  sont  d’ailleurs  combinées  dans  le  logion 
synoptique  qui  est  leur  source:  Jean  est  venu  Kqpûagcov  pénrriapa  pETovolas 
eIsâçeciv  àpapTicùv  (Marc  i.  4;  Luc  iii.  3;  Matt,  a  l’équivalent  en  iii.  1-2  et 
6).  Notre  v.  76  dissipe  utilement  l’ambiguïté  que  jxjuvait  avoir  la  formule 
reçue  de  Marc.  Jean  ne  procure  pas  lui-même  le  salut  en  pardonnant  les 
péchés;  il  fait  savoir  que  le  salut  consistera  en  ce  pardon:  Év  69.  àp.  qualifie 
yvôjaiv  acoTT)  plots  et  non  ôoOvai.*  Cet  aspect  de  connaissance  est  d’ailleurs 
souligné  par  un  détail  intéressant  en  Luc  iii.  6  :  citant  comme  les  deux  autres 

*  Voir  encore  Actes  x.  42-3  ;  xvi.  1 7  oôroi  ol  ivOpcaiToi  60OA01  -row  6io0  toû  Oylorou  iloiv,  ofrivis 
■■wyyÂAooaiv  Onlv  666v  ocornpiot  ;  xxviii.  28  yv<û<rrèw  oôw  (orco  Optv  ôn  -rots  JOveoiv  àmordAr)  toOto  t6 
»wr^ptev  TOÜ  6eoô. 

*  Dit  Schriften  d.  N.T.  2*  éd.  (1907),  p.  422:  ‘Unsenn  Evangelisten  war  er  [der  Täufer]  der  Vorläufer 
Bidu  nur  Jesu,  sondern  auch  der  Apostel,  in  deren  Heilsbotschaft  die  Sündervergebung  Kern  und 
Stem«.’ 

'  Contre  B.  Weiss,  Die  Evangelien  des  Markus  und  Lukas,  g*  éd.  (igoi),  p.  295;  Vielhauer,  loc.  eit. 
p.  263;  Lambertz,  loc.  dt.  p.  82. 
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synoptiques  le  texte  d’Isa,  xl  sur  la  Voix  criant  dans  le  désert,  Luc  est  le  seul  à 
poursuivre  la  ci tadon  jusqu’au  v.  5  d’Isaïe;  pourquoi,  sinon  pour  atteindre 
ces  mots:  xal  övyerai  irSaa  oàpÇ  t6  aoan^piov  toO  6eoô?  La  connaissance  par 
toute  chair  du  salut  de  Dieu,  voilà  bien  la  mission  que  Luc  fait  annoncer  par 
son  père  au  petit  précurseur.  Remarquons  encore  qu’il  le  fait  avec  beaucoup 
d’habileté:  ces  deux  versets  qu’il  ajoute  ainsi  sont  insérés  juste  avant  la 
troisième  strophe  du  cantique  primitif,  celle  qui  dépeint  la  visite  messianique 
comme  un  lever  de  lumière.  A  l’Astre  qui  viendra  dissiper  les  ténèbres  et 
indiquer  le  chemin  de  la  paix,  Jean  ne  saurait  mieux  préparer  les  voies  qu’en 
apportant  une  première  clarté  :  la  connaissance  du  vrai  salut. 

Et  pourtant  Jean  a  fait  autre  chose:  il  a  baptisé.  C’est  même  l’aspect  le 
pliis  manifeste  de  sa  mission,  celui  qui  lui  a  valu  son  titre  de  Baptiste.  Le 
silence  sur  ce  point  capital  et  l’insistance  sur  sa  mission  d’enseignement  n’ont- 
ils  pas  quelque  chose  de  surprenant?  Si,  et  même  franchement  inexplicable  si 
notre  texte  vient  d’une  source  johannite.  Que  ni  ici,  ni  aux  vv.  15-17  il  ne 
soit  fait  aucune  allusion  au  baptême  qui  sera  la  caractéristique  de  Jean,  c’est 
ce  qu’on  ne  peut  comprendre  de  la  part  d’un  document  écrit  à  sa  gloire  parses 
disciples.  Il  y  a  là  une  difficulté  majeure  contre  l’hypothèse  d’un  tel  document, 
à  laquelle  Dibelius  ou  Vielhauer  ne  répondent  pas  efficacement  quand  ils 
allèguent  avec  embarras  le  style  particulier  des  ‘  Kindheitslegenden ’.^  Sous 
la  plume  de  Luc,  au  contraire,  ce  silence  s’explique  parfaitement.  Il  a  le  sens 
des  vraisemblances;  il  sait  qu’il  parlera  bientôt  expressément  du  baptême  de 
Jean;  il  se  contente  donc  dans  ce  prélude  des  traits  généraux  de  son  person¬ 
nage:  son  élection  dès  la  naissance  au  rôle  de  Précurseur. 

Jean  doit  donner  la  connaissance  du  salut,  mais  non  le  salut  par  la  con¬ 
naissance.  La  pensée  ici  n’a  rien  de  gnostique;  elle  ne  présente  même  pas 
l’accent  que  l’on  trouve  sur  ce  point  dans  la  littérature  de  Qumrân,  mais 
reste  entièrement  dans  la  ligne  de  la  tradition  biblique  et  apostolique  où 
prophète,  prêtre,*  apôtre  ont  pour  tâche  de  faire  connaître  aux  hommes  la 
voie  du  salut. 

D’une  manière  générale,  il  ne  semble  pas  que  cette  enfance  de  J.-B.  selon 
Luc  présente  aucune  affinité  spéciale  avec  le  groupement  de  Qumrân.  Ce 
n’est  pas  à  dire  que  Jean  n’a  eu  en  fait  aucune  relation  avec  cette  secte  reli¬ 
gieuse;  ceci  est  un  tout  autre  problème.*  Je  dis  seulement  que  rien  n’invite 
à  chercher  de  ce  côté  la  source  où  aurait  puisé  Luc.  Le  Benedictus,  ce  chant 
d’un  messianisme  éminemment  collectif  et  classique,  n’a  rien  à  voir  avec  les 
Hodayoth,  où  l’individu  qumrânien  expose  ses  détresses  personnelles,  ses 
luttes  et  ses  délivrances.  On  peut  certes  y  relever  les  mêmes  enchmnements 
assez  lâches  par  mode  d’infinitifs;  mais  nous  avons  vu  que  ce  style  est  habituel 

*  Dibelius,  Jungfratunsc^  und  Krif^mikind,  p.  10;  Vielhsuer,  loc.  eit.  p.  267. 

*  Cf.  Os.  iv.  4-6;  Mal.  ü.  7. 

*  Sur  ce  sujet  voir  notamment  J.  Schmitt,  lUvue  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  xxix  (1955),  pp.  394~4(’'> 

(1956).  PP-  55-74; 
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dans  le  genre  psaltnique,  surtout  aux  époques  tardives.  D’autres  ressem¬ 
blances  de  ‘phraséologie’  que  l’on  a  proposées^  ne  relèvent  en  fait  que  d’une 
même  ascendance  biblique,  où  les  parallèles  foisonnent.  Quant  au  récit  en 
prose,  il  serait  sans  doute  excessif  de  dire  que  son  intérêt  pour  le  Temple  et  le 
sacerdoce  ne  convient  pas  à  ces  ermites  du  désert,  car  ils  étaient  prêtres  eux- 
mêmes  et  leur  hostilité  s’addressait  moins  au  Temple  qu’à  l’aristocratie 
sacerdotale  qui  le  profanait.  Mais  il  reste,  et  cela  suffit,  qu’on  ne  trouve  pas 
dans  ce  récit  la  moindre  raison  positive  de  l’attribuer  au  groupement  de 
Qumrân.*  Les  traditions  orales  qu’il  suppose  s’expliquent  suffisamment  par 
les  milieux  judéo-chrétiens  de  Jérusalem;  et  leur  mise  en  œuvre  nous  a  paru 
refléter  la  langue,  les  procédés,  les  intérêts  de  Luc  lui-même.  Enfin  le  0.  80 
qui  clôt  le  récit  après  le  Benedictus, — et  qui  apparaît,  comme  tout  le  reste, 
lucanien,®  d’inspiration  biblique*  et  non  traduit  de  l’hébreu — ,*  nous  dit  bien 
que  le  petit  Jean  s’est  retiré  dans  les  déserts;  mais  cette  donnée,  qui  résulte 
aussi  bien  de  la  tradition  synoptique,  ne  suffit  certainement  pas  à  prouver 
qu’il  est  entré  au  noviciat  du  monastère  de  Qumrân. 

III.  l’enfance  de  jean  et  l’enfance  de  JÉSUS 

Par  mode  de  conclusion  et  de  confirmation,  je  dirai  un  mot  en  terminant  de  la 
composition  d’ensemble  par  laquelle  Luc  a  combiné  cette  enfance  de  Jean 
avec  une  enfance  de  Jésus.  Tout  le  monde  reconnaît  entre  ces  deux  enfances 
un  parallélisme  qui  saute  aux  yeux  ;  mais  on  l’explique  de  façons  différentes. 
Pour  ceux  qui  font  remonter  l’enfance  de  Jean  à  un  document  johannite,  il  est 
spontané  de  croire  que  Luc  (ou  un  rédacteur  antérieur)  a  adapté  ou  même 
composé  de  toutes  pièces  l’enfance  de  Jésus  en  prenant  pour  modèle  celle  de 
Jean.*  A  mon  avis,  c’est  le  contraire  qui  est  vrai.  L’intention  première 
de  Luc  a  été  de  raconter  la  venue  de  Jésus  dans  le  monde,  et  c’est  seule¬ 
ment  à  titre  secondaire  qu’il  a  songé  à  l’introduire  par  la  naissance  de  son 
Précurseur. 

Le  cellule  initiale  de  tout  ce  ch.  i,  c’est  l’Annonce  à  Marie,  qui  elle-même 
résulte  de  toute  une  réflexion  théologique  sur  le  reste  de  l’Evangile.  On  a 
souvent  projîosé  le  schéma  évolutif  suivant  lequel  la  divinité  de  Jésus,  d’abord 

‘  R.  E.  Murphy,  Th*  Catholic  Biblical  QjutrUrly,  xvin  (1956),  p.  266:  Luc  i.  75,  77,  79  et  iQ.S 
n.  i6-i7a. 

*  R.  E.  Murphy  (ibid.)  rapproche  encore  Luc.  i.  15  et  1Q.28B  2,  24;  i.  42  et  iQpHab  vi.  1 1-12; 
mais  ces  expressions  ‘combler  d’Esprit  Saint’  et  ‘fruit  du  sein’  s’expliquent  suffisamment,  soit  par 
l'usage  de  Luc  (cf.  supra),  soit  par  la  Bible  (Gen.  xxx.  2;  Mich.  vi.  7;  Lam.  ii.  20;  surtout  le  passage 
messianique  Ps.  cxxxi.  ii,  et  Deut.  xxviii.  4  ‘Béni. . etc.). 

'  Cf.  Luc  ii.  40;  Actes  xix.  20.  Le  rare  pluriel  cd  {pqpoi  ne  se  rencontre  dans  le  N.T.  que  chez 
Luc  id;  v.  16;  viü.  29. 

*  Refrains  analogues  dans  Gen.  xxi.  8;  Juges  xüi.  24-25;  I  Baa.  ii.  26;  iü.  19. 

*  KpoTotiô«  est  un  mot  des  LXX  et  de  Philon  (Michaelis,  Thtol.  Wärt.  z.  N.T.  iü,  p.  912). 
'AvtffiÇts  est  un  terme  technique  hellénistique  (E.  Bikerman,  Mélanges  Boisacq,  i  (1937),  pp.  117- 
24),  qtii  résiste  à  un  original  hébreu,  n’en  déplaise  à  Sahlin,  op.  cit.  pp.  178-82. 

*  Thèse  soutenue  en  particulier  par  G.  Efrdmann,  Di*  Vorgeschichten  des  Lukas-  und  Malthäus- 
Dmgeliunu. . .  (1932). 
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rattachée  à  sa  résurrection,  aurait  été  peu  à  peu  remontée  dans  le  temps:  à  la 
Transfiguration,  puis  au  Baptême,  puis  à  l’Annonciation,  enfin  avec  le  pro¬ 
logue  du  quatrième  évangile  à  la  naissance  étemelle  du  Verbe.  Ce  schéma  a 
quelque  chose  d’exact  si  l’on  y  voit,  non  la  création  progressive  d’un  mythe, 
mais  la  prise  de  conscience  progressive  d’un  mystère.  Il  est  bien  vrai  que  la 
foi  chrétienne  n’a  saisi  que  peu  à  peu  la  divinité  de  Jésus,  en  partant  du 
triomphe  de  Pâques  pour  remonter  ensuite  vers  ses  origines.  Cette  histoire  de 
la  foi  s’est  exprimée  dans  le  développement  littéraire.  En  ce  qui  concerne  par 
ex.  l’évangile  de  Luc,  on  peut  observer  dans  le  récit  de  l’Annonciation  la  com¬ 
binaison  de  données  qui  se  rencontraient  dans  les  théophanies  de  la  Trans¬ 
figuration  et  du  Baptême:  la  nuée  d’une  part,  l’Esprit  Saint  descendant 
comme  une  colombe  d’autre  part.  Cet  èiriaKià3£iv  que  Luc  met  sur  les 
lèvres  de  Gabriel  est  un  terme  commun  aux  deux  thèmes  de  l’oiseau  qui  couve 
et  de  la  nuée  qui  couvre.^  Au  Thabor  et  au  Jourdain  une  voix  céleste  accom¬ 
pagnant  l’Esprit  Saint  et  la  nuée  avait  déclaré  Jésus  Fils  de  Dieu  c’est  à 
Nazareth,  nous  explique  maintenant  Luc  par  la  bouche  de  l’Ange,  que  cette 
génération  divine  s’est  produite,  dès  l’Annonciation.  On  comprend  que  cette 
scène,  d’une  portée  théologique  capitale,  soit  pour  lui  le  centre  de  tout  son 
évangile  de  l’Enfance.  Les  faits  qui  la  suivront,  au  ch.  ii,  ne  feront  qu’illustrer 
cette  venue  du  Fils  de  Dieu  dans  le  monde;  et  ce  qui  la  précède,  concernant 
Jean-Baptiste,  ne  fait  vraiment  figure  que  de  prologue.  Luc  sait  par  la 
tradition  synoptique,  exposée  dans  son  propre  évangile,  que  Jésus  a  eu  Jean- 
Baptiste  pour  précurseur;  il  lui  plaît  en  racontant  les  origines  de  Jésus  de  les 
faire  précéder  des  origines  du  précurseur,  d’autant  plus  qu’il  a  recueilli  des 
informations  sur  celles-ci  comme  sur  celles-là. 

Ce  prologue,  il  le  dessine  selon  les  traits  de  la  scène  principale,  comme  une 
annonce  céleste.  Le  même  archange  Gabriel,  messager  attitré  des  nouvelles 
messianiques,  sera  chargé  d’annoncer  le  Précurseur  comme  il  doit  annoncer 
le  Messie.  De  part  et  d’autre,  des  modèles  littéraires  de  l’A.T.  serviront  à 
étoffer  les  données  de  la  tradition  orale  pour  produire  des  récits  d’inspiration 
traditionnelle  et  sacrée.  L’annonce  à  Gédéon  avait  servi,  semble-t-il,  à 
raconter  l’annonce  à  Marie;*  pour  le  petit  Jean-Baptiste,  donné  à  des  parents 
âgés,  l’annonce  à  Abraham  constituera  un  meilleur  précédent  littéraire. 
D’où  deux  péricopes  qui  se  suivent  intentionnellement  et  présentent  entre 
elles  des  traits  parallèles  incontestables.  On  a  toutefois  trop  insisté  sur  leur 
équivalence,  preuve  prétendue  de  leur  indépendance  initiale,  pour  qu’il  ne 
faille  pas  souligner  la  hiérarchie  qui  les  oppose  dans  une  corresjjondance 
voulue.  En  dépit  du  même  péyos  (vv.  15  et  32)  dont  on  a  souvent  exagéré  la 

^  Cf.  Exod.  xl.  29  (35);  Ps.  xc.  4;  et  l’intéressant  (ow)oKià3fiw  de  Exod.  xxv.  19  (ao);  I  Chrw- 
xxviii.  18,  qui  établit  un  lien  révélateur  entre  la  Nuée  couvrant  la  Demeure  et  les  ailes  des  ChérubiM 
protégeant  l’Arche;  cf.  Allgeier,  Biblische  Zeitschrift,  xiv  (1916/17),  pp.  338-43. 

•  Cette  relation  de  l’Annonciation  au  Baptême  parle  en  laveur  de  la  leçon  occidentale  de  Luc 
iii.  aa  avec  son  yiyéwivca  que  reprend  le  t6  yiwcbpivov  de  i.  35. 

•  Cf.  J.  P.  Audet,  ‘L’Annonce  à  Marie’,  Revue  Biblique  (1956),  pp.  346-74. 
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portée,  il  y  a  une  différence  très  nette  entre  le  Prophète  du  Très-Haut  et 
le  Fils  du  Très-Haut,  entre  celui  qui  va  préparer  les  voies  du  Seigneur, 
et  celui  qui  vient  siéger  sur  le  trône  de  David  pour  régner  éternellement, 
entre  celui  qui  reçoit  cette  plénitude  d’ Esprit  Saint  que  Luc  reconnaît  à  tous 
ceux  qui  parlent  de  façon  prophétique  et  celui  qui  est  engendré  d’une  vierge 
par  l’action  de  l’Esprit  Saint  au  point  de  pouvoir  être  appelé  Fils  de  Dieu.^ 
Il  faut  fermer  les  yeux  à  ces  évidences,  et  à  d’autres  encore,  pour  prétendre 
avec  Vôlter  et  ceux  qui  le  suivent  que  l’annonce  à  Marie  a  été  primitivement 
une  annonce  à  Elisabeth,  sorte  de  doublet  féminin  de  l’annonce  à  Zacharie.* 
Que  Luc  ait  présenté  J.-B.  comme  le  précurseur  du  Kyrios  sans  préciser 
qu’il  s’agirait  de  Jésus,  c’était,  nous  l’avons  vu,  une  habileté  qui  ne  devait 
tromper  aucun  lecteur  chrétien.  D’ailleurs  il  s’en  explique  dans  la  Visitation, 
où  Elisabeth  proclame  Marie  la  ‘mère  de  son  Seigneur’.  Cet  épisode  qui 
couronne  les  deux  Annonciations  n’appartenait  certainement  pas  à  une 
Enfance  de  J.-B.  indépendante.  Tout  centré  sur  Jésus  et  sa  mère,  il  suppose  et 
souligne  le  parallélisme  contrasté  des  deux  Enfances.  De  même  le  Magnificat 
ne  peut  avoir  été  primitivement  attribué  à  Elisabeth,  comme  on  l’a  dit  sou¬ 
vent  depuis  Harnack  et  Loisy.*  Après  la  glorification  de  Marie  à  la  Visitation, 
cet  éloge  d’Elisabeth  par  elle-même  serait  tout  à  fait  déplacé. 

Ensuite  le  récit  revient  à  Jean-Baptiste.  On  dit  souvent,  toujours  en 
supposant  un  document  baptiste,  que  l’Annonciation  à  Marie,  la  Visitation 
et  le  Magnificat  ont  disloqué  ce  document,  séparant  violemment  le  v.  57  du 
V.  25.  Il  est  plausible,  en  effet,  qu’une  première  rédaction  ait  écrit  à  la  file  ces 
deux  versets,  surtout  si  l’on  admet  la  correspondance  proposée  plus  haut  entre 
25  +  58  et  Gen.  xxi.  6.  Mais  cette  première  rédaction  peut  être  de  Luc  lui- 
même,  qui  aura  choisi  ensuite  d’intercaler  les  vv.  26-56  pour  obtenir  la  juxta¬ 
position  immédiate  des  deux  Annonces.  Ces  vv.  57  ss.  ne  sont  d’ailleurs,  nous 
l’avons  dit,  qu’un  épilogue  confirmant  et  concluant  l’annonce  à  Zacharie. 
Naissance  et  Circoncision  de  Jean  y  sont  à  peine  mentionnées,  et  il  faut  de  la 
bonne  volonté  pour  trouver  une  réelle  correspondance  entre  ces  brèves 
allusions  et  les  récits  détaillés  du  ch.  ii  concernant  Jésus. 

D’une  manière  générale,  on  a  souvent  exagéré  le  parallélisme  des  deux 
Enfances.  Il  est  réel,  mais  discret  et  limité.  C’est  le  pousser  trop  loin  que  d’en 
conclure  par  exemple,  comme  on  l’a  fait  récemment,*  à  un  épisode  perdu  qui 
devait  montrer  le  petit  Jean-Baptiste  parmi  les  Esséniens  de  Qumrân  en 
parallèle  avec  Jésus  parmi  les  docteurs  du  Temple. 

‘  En  i.  35  c  je  tiens  dyiov  pour  sujet  de  «XT^otren  avec  ycwcbuEvov,  vi6s  6ioC  étant  l’attribut  qui  reçoit 
tout  le  poids  de  l’argumentation  qui  précède.  Tout  le  message  angélique  a  pour  résultat  et  couronne¬ 
ment  que  l’Enfant  qui  va  naître  sera  le  *  Fils  de  Dieu  ’. 

'  Voir  la  réfutation  de  Dibelius,  Jungfrauensohn  und  Krippenkind,  p.  8. 

*  A  Harnack,  ‘Das  Magnificat  der  Elisabet  (Luk.  i,  46^55)  nebst  einigen  Bemerkungen  zu  Luk.  i 
'SBA2',Sitzfingsber.  d.  Preuss.  Akad.  (1900),  pp.  538-56;  F.  Jacobé  (  =  A.  Loisy),  ‘L’origine du  Magnib- 
cat’,  Reo.  Hist.  Litt.  Rel.  n  (1897),  pp.  424-32. 

*  A  S.  Geyser,  ‘The  Youth  of  John  the  Baptist.  A  Deduction  from  the  Break  in  the  Parallel 
Account  of  the  Lucan  Infancy  Story’,  Novum  Testamentum,  i  (1956),  pp.  70-5. 
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En  réalité,  l’Enfance  de  Jean-Baptiste,  c’est  essentiellement  l’Annonce  à 
Zacharie  prolongée  par  un  épilogue  auquel  s’attache  un  cantique.  Ce  petit 
ensemble,  qui  introduit  bien  l’Annonce  et  l’Enfance  de  Jésus  tout  en  étant 
plus  modeste,  je  ne  vois  aucun  motif,  ni  dans  sa  langue,  ni  dans  sa  composition 
littéraire,  ni  dans  sa  doctrine,  de  l’attribuer  à  un  document  issu  des  cercles 
johannites;  j’estime  que  Luc  lui-même  l’a  composé,  à  l’aide  de  traditions 
orales,  de  modèles  bibliques  et  d’un  vieux  cantique  judéo-chrétien,  pour  intro¬ 
duire  la  venue  du  Messie  par  celle  de  son  Précurseur. 
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'  messianic  motifs  of  q^umran  and 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

II 

THE  PROMISED  ‘SALVATION* 

An  important  aspect  of  messianism  among  the  Covenanters  is  the  presence  of 
messianically  charged  variants  in  the  complete  Qumran  Isaiah  Scroll 
(iQIs*).  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  D.  Barthélemy,^  but  the  most  complete 
study  of  the  subject  has  been  by  John  V.  Chamberlain.*  The  most  outstanding 
passage  is  probably  not  the  reading  ‘anointed’  (for  ‘marred’)  in  Isa.  lii.  14 
(because  of  possible  equivocation),*  but  rather  Isa.  li.  4-5:* 

Attend  to  me,  my  people, 

I  and  give  ear  to  me,  my  nation; 

For  a  Torah  from  rru  goes  forth, 

and  my  Judgement  I  will  establish 
as  a  light  for  peoples. 

Near  is  my  Righteousruss; 

I  My  Salvation  has  gone  forth, 

and  his  arms  will  rule  the  peoples. 

In  him  the  coastlands  trust, 
and  for  his  arm  they  wait. 

In  this  Scroll  text  the  third  person  masculine  suffix  replaces  the  first  person 
suffix.®  Since  God  speaks  in  the  first  person  and  his  people  are  addressed  in 
Î  *  R£.  Lvn  (1950),  pp.  546-9- 

I  *  An  Ancient  Sectarian  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets:  A  Study  on  the  Qumran  Scrolls  and  the 

\  Damascus  Fragments,  unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis  of  Duke  University,  1955;  ‘The  Functions  of  God  as 

I  Messianic  Titles  in  the  Complete  Qumran  Isaiah  Scroll',  Vetsu  Testamentum,  v,  no.  4  (October  1955), 

PP-  365-73- 

|i  *  Cf.  Joseph  Reider  in  B.A.S.O.R.  no.  134  (April,  1954),  pp.  a7f.  and  Arie  Rubinstein,  ‘Isaiah 
II  LII  14 — nnrâ — and  the  DSIa  Variant’,  Biblica,  xxxv  (1954),  pp.  475-9.  The  possibility  of  inter- 

I  preting  'StinO  of  Isa.  xlix.  7  (iQIs*)  as  a  singular  participle  with  an  aràïsàc  yodh  ending  occurred 
ij  to  me  while  the  exchange  with  Reider  was  still  in  the  press;  but  this  does  not  provide  certain  proof, 

;  ance  the  Todh  may  have  crept  in  through  a  careless  reading  of  the  parallel  term  as  a  plural 

Ij  construct.  One  must  also  allow  for  inconsistency  of  number.  Cf.  Isa.  1.  10  (iQIs*)  and  Hab.  i.  13'’ 

I  (iQpHab).  Still  one  may  concede  that  perhaps  «riDK’ü  was  read  as  the  participle ‘marred’;  but  he 

should  note  that  this  reading  probably  arose  to  facilitate  the  Messianic  interpretation  through  a  mid- 
h  rashic  double  sense,  ‘I  anointed’.  Cf.  here  the  corrections  of  the  Soferim  as  described  by  Jacob 
Lauterbach,  Rabbinic  Essays  (Cincinnati,  1951),  pp.  I9if. 

'i  *  In  a  personal  letter  dated  16  September  1955,  Arie  Rubinstein  confesses  to  ‘find  your  argument 
;|  on  Isa.  li.  5  absolutely  incontrovertible’. 

:  *  There  is  no  uncertainty  in  this  regard.  In  the  preparation  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Dead  Sea 

I  SerMs  <f  St  Mark’s  Moncutery,  I  insisted  upon  the  clear  distinction  between  Wow  and  Todh.  This  has 

.  been  followed  in  the  transcriptions  of  the  second  printing.  Cf.  D.  Beegle,  ‘  Proper  Names  in  the  New 
i  Isaiah  Scroll’,  B.A.S.O.R.  (October  1951),  pp.  26-30;  M.  Burrows,  ‘iVaw  and  Todh  in  the  Isaiah 

I  Dead  Sea  Scroll  (DSIa)’,  B.A.S.O.R.  December  1951,  pp.  18-20;  D.  Barthélemy,  op.  cit.  pp.  538!. 

'I  Ct  the  alteration  of  uou  to  oou  in  the  citation  of  Mai.  iii.  i  in  Mark  i.  2. 

I 
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the  second  person,  the  third  person  (his  and  him)  must  relate  to  yet  another. 
This  other  would  be  a  personal  embodiment  of  the  Servant  ideal,  for  like  the 
Servant  he  is  to  be  a  light  to  the  peoples  (xlii.  6;  xlix.  9),  like  him  he  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  Torah  and  Judgement  (xlii.  1-3)  and  is  to  be  the  object  of  universal 
expectation  (xlii.  3),  and  like  him  he  is  to  be  God’s  'salvation  to  the  end  of  the 
earth’  (xlix.  6).^ 

But  is  the  Servant  in  Isa.  li.  4-5  the  Prophet,  or  one  of  the  two  Messiahs? 
Our  logic  would  require  each  of  the  parallel  terms  to  refer  to  the  same  person, 
as  Barthélemy,  Chamberlain  and  I  have  hitherto  assumed  ;  but  our  logic  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  ancient  Scroll  sect,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  ‘  Star’ 
and  the  ‘Sceptre’  of  Balaam’s  prophecy  (Num.  xxiv.  17)  are  applied  to 
different  persons  in  CDC,  despite  their  synonymous  parallelism  in  the 
prophecy.*  In  the  present  passage  such  a  distinction  seems  to  be  implied  by 
iQHv.  Ilf.,  in  which  the  psalmist  declares: 

And  thy  Torah  hast  thou  hidden  within  (me). 

Until  the  time  when  thy  Salvation  is  revealed  to  me. 

Here  the  function  of  Torah  seems  to  be  sealed  up  with  the  person  of  the 
Teacher,*  but  Gkxl’s  Sîilvation  is  another  whose  identity  is  to  be  disclosed  to 
the  Teacher.*  The  passage  is  amazingly  close  to  that  relating  to  the  priest 
Simeon  to  whom  ‘it  was  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  should  not  see 
death  until  he  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Christ’.  When  he  took  the  infant  Jesus  into 
his  arms,  he  declared: 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  thy  word  ; 

For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  Salvation 

which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  p>eopIe  ; 

A  light  to  lighten  the  nations, 

and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.* 

Here  is  a  hymn  pieced  together  from  Biblical  quotations  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  Qumran,  which  not  only  identifies  ‘salvation’  with  the  Christ, 
but  which  describes  him  in  Servant  terminology  as  one  would  exp>ect  from 
Isa.  li.  5  of  iQIs*.  Similarly  in  the  hymn  of  Zechariah,  the  Davidic  Messiah 
is  identified  with  the  ‘horn  of  salvation’  (in  a  military  sense,  Luke  i.  69-75)» 

^  Cf.  the  King  James  Version  of  Isa.  xlix.  6,  ‘that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation’ — a  translatioa 
supported  by  the  parallelism  and  by  the  LXX  rendering.  C.  H.  Dodd,  According  to  the  Scriptms 
(Lemdon,  1952),  p.  91,  has  noted  the  affinity  between  Isa.  li.  4-5  and  Isa.  »dix.  6. 

*  CDC  vii.  18-20  (be  8-9). 

*  This  is  in  harmony  with  CDC  loc.  eit.  Cf.  my  article  ‘The  Christ  as  the  “New  Law”  in  the  Light 
of  Ancient  Scrolls’,  U.P.  out,  no.  48  (13  December,  1954),  pp.  lof.  Here  is  an  important  new  cate¬ 
gory  for  the  understanding  of  John’s  interpretation  of  Christ.  Jesus  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  Law 
precisely  becsuise  be  is  the  New  Torah.  Cf.  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  pp.  82-6.  It  is  a  perversi«i 

this  point  to  suggest  that  John  claims  Jesus  is  not  a  Jew!  Cf.  E.  C.  Colwell,  John  Defends  the  Gospd 
(Chicago,  1936),  pp.  45 ff. 

*  Cf.  iQH  vii.  i8f.  :  *  I  wait  for  Salvation  to  bloom  and  for  a  Shoot  to  grow  up  to  give  shelter  with 

might.’  *  Luke  ii.  25-32. 
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as  distinguished  from  ‘the  prophet  of  the  Most  High’  (Luke  i.  76-7)  and  per¬ 
haps  from  the  ‘dayspring  from  on  high’  (Luke  i.  78f.),  if  perchance  the  last 
section  referred  to  the  Messiah  of  Aaron.^ 

‘Salvation’  is  certainly  a  messianic  title  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,*  but  in  the  present  form  of  the  work,  there  is  but  one  Messiah 
sprung  from  both  Judah  and  Levi.®  Hence  this  document  can  be  of  little 
help  in  indicating  which  of  two  Messiahs  must  be  termed  ‘Salvation’.  The 
Book  of  Jubilees  which  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  Essenes,  however,  seems 
to  make  this  quite  clear,  for  to  Judah  alone  it  is  said  :  | 

In  thee  shall  be  the  help  of  Jacob, 

And  in  thee  be  found  the  salvation  of  Israel.* 

All  this  serves  to  indicate  not  only  that  ‘Salvation’  was  a  title  for  the  Davidic 
Messiah,  but  that  the  earliest  chapters  of  Luke’s  Gk>spel,  as  also  of  the  Acts, 
are  permeated  with  Essene  (or  Hasidic)  concepts.®  Luke  follows  through 
consistently  in  this  respect,  when  he  quotes  Isa.  xl.  5  according  to  the  LXX 
version,  which  concludes:  ‘and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God’ 

(Luke  iii.  6)  ;  for  he  thereby  implies  that  it  is  in  the  context  of  the  wilderness 
and  John’s  ministry  there  that  ‘salvation’,  namely  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  was 
first  to  be  disclosed  to  the  world.  He  thereby  creates  expectancy  at  this  point 
before  Jesus  appears  on  the  scene. 

But  it  is  not  only  Luke  who  knows  ‘  Salvation’  as  a  messianic  title.  When  in 
John  iv.  22  Jesus  declares  ‘salvation  is  of  the  Jews’,  we  are  to  see  an  echo 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  is  to  spring  from  Judah.  Matthew’s 
midrashic  combining  of  Scripture  (with  which  the  Essene  hymns  make  us 
familiar)  relates  to  the  same  tradition.  t 

Isa.  Ixii.  1 1  : 

Say  yc  to  the  daughter  Zion, 

Behold  thy  salvation  cometh. 

*  Cf.  below  on  the  Messiah  of  Aaron  as  a  luminary. 

*  Naph.  viii.  2;  Gad  viii.  i  ;  Dan  v.  10;  Jos.  xix.  1 1.  Of  the  last  passage  there  are  two  recensions, 
the  longer  text  reading  ouiYip  where  the  shorter  reads  o-cjn^pia.  These  are  but  different  translations 
of  the  same  Heb.  (or  Aramaic)  word.  Cf.  Isa.  xxv.  9  S*  bri  t$  ocorflpi  for  the  usual  tiri  tQ 
aurr^if.  Elsewhere  both  »r»  and  mnsr»  are  often  rendered  atorfip  in  the  LXX  and  rightly  so  when 
‘Sahntion’  refers  to  God.  Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  15;  Ps.  xxiii.  5  [xxiv.  5];  Isa.  xii.  2;  Micah  vii.  7. 

*  Still  in  Judah  xxiv  a  passage  originally  portraying  the  priestly  Messiah  {vv.  1-3)  stands  next  to  a 
pasuge  portraying  the  royal  Messiah  (vv.  4-6),  but  through  editorial  work  this  distinction  has  been 
hhured.  R.  H.  Charles  (Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  n  (Oxford,  1913),  p.  323) 
noticed  this,  treating  these  separate  f>ortrayals  as  ‘Two  Messianic  fragments’.  Here  the  work  of  sal- 
vatioo  is  assigned  only  to  the  Messiah  of  Judah  (v.  6). 

*  Jub.  xxxi.  19.  One  hardly  need  be  reminded  of  the  great  importance  of  this  work  for  the 
Covenanters. 

'  The  term  ‘Salvation’  for  the  Messiah  is  also  Pharisaic.  ‘Expect  Salvation’  and  ‘expect  the 
Meaiah’  are  used  interchangeably  in  Berakhoth  57a.  So  likewise  ‘Righteousness’  as  a  messianic 
hde  was  current  in  Rabbinic  circles  under  the  form  ‘  The  Messiah  our  righteousness*.  For  references 
c£  Gerhard  Kittel,  Bible  Words  (trans.  by  J.  R.  Coates),  ‘IV.  Righteousness’,  p.  18  n.  10.  For 
■he  agnificance  of  this  term  in  the  teaching  of  Paul,  cf.  ‘Christ  as  “our  Righteousness’’  in  the  Light 
of  Ancient  Scrolls’,  U.P.  cxn,  no.  49  (20  December  1954),  p.  12;  no.  50  (27  December  1954), 

PP-  »0, 13- 
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Zech.  ix.  9: 

Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  Zion; 

Shout,  O  daughter  Jerusalem: 

Behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee. 

Matt.  xxi.  5: 

Say  ye  to  the  daughter  Zion, 

Behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee. 

Matthew  cryptically  in  good  Esscne  fashion  identifies  the  ‘  Salvation  ’  of  Isaiah 
with  the  ‘king’  of  Zechariah.^  The  close  affinity  between  the  name  ‘Jesus’ 
{Teshua^)  and  Salvation  {yesha*  or  yeshu'ah)  must  have  also  been  in  the 
Evangelist’s  mind.  Cf.  Matt.  i.  21. 

THE  MESSIAH  OF  AARON 

Until  the  publication  of  Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert  I,  and  the  convincing 
studies  of  Barthélemy  and  Milik,  I  remained  sceptical  of  the  existence  of  this 
individual  in  the  Covenanter  expectation,  interpreting  the  ‘Prophet’  of  iQS 
ix.  II  as  the  Messiah,  and  ‘the  anointed  ones  of  Aaron  and  Israel’  as  the 
members  of  the  community  Aaron  and  Israel  (priests  and  laity  respectively) 
who  through  him  would  receive  the  Spirit.  For  this  interpretation  I  cited 
CDC  ii.  10: 

And  through  His  Messiah  He  shall  make  known  His  holy  spirit 

And  he  is  true,  and  in  the  true  interpretation  of  his  name  are  their  names. 

This  seemed  to  teach  that  the  Messiah  and  his  followers  have  a  common 
nature  and  mission  represented  by  a  common  name.  In  the  context  ‘  anointed 
one  ’  seemed  to  be  the  most  likely  name  involved.*  According  to  this  interpre¬ 
tation  the  Prophet  would  be  equivalent  to  ‘the  Messiah  of  Aaron  and  Israel’ 
of  CDC — i.e.,  the  Messiah  of  the  sect  Aaron  and  Israel.  Against  this  interpre¬ 
tation  was  the  already  published  fact  that  ‘  the  Messiah  of  Israel  ’  existed  as  a 
separate  title,*  but  since  he  is  called  also  'the  Messiah’,  this  title  was  also  taken 
as  probably  equivalent  to  ‘the  Messiah  of  Aaron  and  Israel’.  In  Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  A,  ch.  34,  one  reads  the  following  comment  upon  Zech.  iv.  14: 

‘These  arc  the  two  anointed  ones  [literally,  sons  of  oil].’  This  means  the 
Righteous  Priest  and  the  Messiah.  And  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  is  the  more 
beloved.  But  since  it  says  [Ps.  cx.  4],  ‘The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent: 
“Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  [after  the  order  of  Melchizcdek],’”  we  know  that  the 
King-Messiah  is  more  beloved  than  the  Righteous  Priest. 

1  On  this  method  of  citation,  cf.  Alfred  Edertheim,  The  Ltft  and  Timu  of  Jtsus  tfu  Mossiak,  8th  ed. 
(revised,  i8g6),  n,  pp.  37of.  The  association  of  the  term  'salvation’  with  Zechariah  ix.  g  is  also  Rab¬ 
binic,  Berakhoth  57a  and  Yalkut,  n,  p.  53  c.  The  former  is  quoted  in  Joseph  Klausner,  Tht  Messiank 
Idea  in  Israel,  trans  by  W.  F.  Stinespring  (New  York,  1955),  p.  439;  the  latter,  in  Eklersheim,  (d»-  fk. 
n,  p.  708. 

*  TTte  Dead  Sea  Manual  of  Discipline,  B.A.S.O.R.  SS.  nos.  10-13  (1951),  Appendix  D,  p.  50. 

*  J.  T.  Milik,  R.B.  ut  (1953),  pp.  ago-a. 
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Only  one  of  the  ‘two  sons  of  oil’  is  called  'the  Messiah’,  and  when  a  doctrine 
of  two  Messiahs  emerged  in  Rabbinic  Judaism,  there  was  no  Messiah  of 
Aaron,  but  a  Messiah  ben  Joseph  appearing  alongside  a  Messiah  ben 
David. 

Close  comparison  between  this  Rabbinic  passage  and  iQS*  reveals  a 
striking  point  of  contrast,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the  Priest  in  Essene 
expectation  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Messiah-King  in  Pharisaic  interpre¬ 
tation.*  This  difference  indicates  that  the  Priest  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
figure  less  than  messianic  in  the  Essene  literature,  and  that  probably  the 
Priest  could  have  been  spoken  of  as  ‘the  Messiah  of  Aaron’,  although  the  use 
of  this  title  has  not  been  confirmed.  We  are  therefore  confronted  with  three 
eschatological  figures:  a  prophet  like  Moses,  a  Messiah  of  Aaron,  and  a 
Messiah  of  Israel.  Although  it  is  possible  that  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness 
who  fulfilled  the  office  of  the  Prophet  was  expected  to  return  in  the  role  of  the 
Messiah  of  Aaron,  these  offices  are  properly  considered  separately.  In  the 
Zadokite  work  we  see  in  ‘the  Messiah  of  Aaron  and  Israel’  a  unification  of 
the  priestly  and  royal  prerogatives  under  a  single  individual.  This  difference 
need  not  be  attributed  to  medieval  copyists,  but  it  may  well  be  one  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  beliefi  of  the  Covenanters  of  Damascus  and  those  of 
Qumran.*  My  interpretation  of  CDC  ii.  i  o  may  also  be  correct,  and  it  accords 
with  the  Baptist’s  teaching  that  the  Messiah  would  anoint  others  with  the 
Spirit.  It  also  accords  with  the  Johannine  teaching  that  the  followers  of 
Jesus  possess  an  anointing  from  him  (I  John.  ii.  27;  John  xx.  22).  Since  the 
term  ‘Messiah’  is  used  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,*  it  would  be  a  natural 
extension  of  this  meaning  to  apply  it  to  those  of  whom  Joel  (iii.  i  f.;  ii.  28f.) 
wrote,  the  prophetic  community  of  the  latter  days. 

Unfortunately  the  benediction  (in  10,3**)  to  be  pronounced  upon  the 
Chief  Priest  is  preserved  only  in  fragmentary  fashion,  but  certain  aspects  of  it 
are  clearly  indicated.  One  of  the  oft  repeated  refrains  is  ‘  May  He  favour 
thee’.  This  is  completed  in  the  following  ways  in  the  preserved  text:  ‘with  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  and  grace’  (ii.  24),*  ‘with  an  eternal  covenant’  (ii.  25), 
‘with  true  justice’  (ii.  26),  ‘(with)  eternal  truth’  (ii.  27).  Another  frequent 

*  Yet  note  that  in  the  citation  above,  the  relevance  of  Ps.  cx.  4  as  proof  that  King-Messiah  is 
superior  to  the  Righteous  Priest  depends  upon  identifying  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  with  the 
Mekhizedek  priesthood.  Thus  the  Pharisaic  Messiah,  just  like  the  ancient  Hebrew  Kings,  was 
expected  to  have  at  least  occasional  priestly  functions.  Contrast  Klausner,  op.  eit.  p.  515  n.  74. 

'  Here  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Damascene  Covenant  was  fotmd  at  Cairo  among  Karaite  works; 
but  the  Karaites  believed  in  two  Messiahs  and  would  hardly  have  altered  CDC.  Cf.  N.  Wieder, 
‘The  Doctrine  of  the  Two  Messiahs  among  the  Karaites’,  Jour.  Jewish  Stud.Wjtm.  i  (i955),pp.  14-25. 

*  Gf.  CDC  V.  2i-vi.  I  (viii.  2)  :  ‘The  commandment  of  God  through  Moses  and  the  holy  anointed 
ones’sMoses  and  the  Prophets.  Thus  correedy  Isaac  Rabinowitz,  J.B.L.  Lxxm  (1954),  p.  20  n.  41  ; 
Quim  Rabin,  op.  cit.  pp.  2of.;  Brownlee,  Interpretation  (January  1955),  p.  82.  This  view  is  now 
confirmed  by  iQM  xvU.  7!.  :  ‘And  by  the  hand  of  Thy  holy  anointed  ones,  the  seers  of  testimonies. 
Thou  didst  announce  to  us  the  t[imes  of]  the  wars  of  Thy  hand.’ 

*  For  ‘the  spirit  of  grace’,  cf.  Heb.  x.  29  and  Test,  of  Judah  xxiv.  3.  For  ‘spirit  of  holiness’,  cf. 
Rom.  i.  4. 
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refrain  is  ‘  May  He  lift  up  His  face  This  occurs  at  least  five  times,  twice  in  the 
best  preserved  portion  of  the  benediction  (iii.  1-3): 

May  he  lift  up  his  face  toward  thee,  and  [smell]  the  pl[easing]  fragrance  [of  thy 
sacrifices;  and  upon]  all  those  participating  in  thy  pri[csthoo]d  may  he  set  hh 
choice;  and  may  he  supervise  all  thy  holy  things  and  assem[blies. . .]  all  thy  seed. 
May  he  lift  up  his  face  toward  all  thy  congregation.  May  he  set  upon  thy  head  [a 
diadem. . .]. 

The  references  to  ‘  thy  priesthood  ’  and  ‘  thy  congregation  ’  are  the  basis  for 
asserting  that  this  benediction  concerns  the  Chief  Priest.  That  he  is  not  less 
than  messianic  is  indicated  by  the  extant  words  :  ‘  May  he  give  thee  eternal 
peace  and  the  kingdom  of. . .  ’  (iii.  5),  ‘  May  he  fight  at  the  head  of  thy  thou¬ 
sands’  (iii.  7),  May  he  subject  to  thee  ma[ny]  na(tion)s. .  .all  the  wealth  of  the 
world. . .’  (iii.  i8f.).  A  concern  is  expressed  also  for  the  descendants  of  this 
priest  in  the  following  phrases  :  ‘  [uponall]  thy  off  [spring]  ’  (ii.  28),  ‘all  thyseed’ 
(iii.  2),  ‘[and  may]  he  sanctify  thy  seed  with  eternal  glory’.  This  recalls  the 
eschatological  reward  of  i  QS  iv.  7  :  ‘  to  bear  seed  with  all  everlasting  blessings’.^ 

This  benediction  is  followed  by  a  benediction  by  the  ‘  wise  man  ’  upon  all  the 
sons  ofZadok  (lOS**  iii.  22ff.;  iv.  i  ff).  It  has  been  interpreted  as  extending 
through  the  fourth  colunm,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  passage  probably  con¬ 
cluded  with  another  blessing  upon  the  Chief  Priest,  this  one  being  pronounced 
by  all  the  priests  (rather  than  by  the  wise  man).  A  trace  of  the  transition  to 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  iv.  21  :  ‘  [ar]ound  him  upon  [their]  fa[ces]  ’.  Following  this 
there  is  a  relatively  well  preserved  section  of  a  benediction  which  the  sons  of 
Zadok  were  to  pronounce  upon  the  Chief  Priest,  as  they  fall  down  before  him: 

May  he  justify  thee  from  all . . .  [for]  he  has  chosen  thee . . .  and  to  preside  at  the 
head  of  all  the  holy  ones,  and  to  bless  thy  people,  thy. .  .by  thy  hand,  the  men  of 
God’s  council,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  the  captain  of. . .  to  one  another;  and  thou 
shaft  be  as  an  angel  of  the  presence  in  the  holy  abode,  in  order  [to  serve]  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Host[s  for  ever],  and  thou  shaft  be  an  assiduous  minister  in  the  royal 
temple,  and  thy  lot  will  fall  with  the  angels  of  the  presence;  and  the  congregation  of 
the  Community,  [with  the  Holy  ones]  for  the  time  of  eternity  and  for  all  everlasting 
periods,  for  [all]  his  [jud]gements  are  [true]  ;  and  may  he  make  thee  to  be  holiness 
[or  a  sanctuary]  among  his  people,  and  a  \_great]  luminary  [to  illumine]  the  world  with 
knowledge,  and  to  illumine  the  face  of  the  Masters^  [with  the  wisdom  of  life.  And 

^  The  reward  is  not  merely  the  begetting  of  children,  but  those  upon  whom  the  divine  favour  can 
rest.  There  is  no  need  to  depart  from  the  literal  sense  here.  It  belongs  to  a  common  eschatological 
expectation.  Cf.  I  Enoch  x.  i7fT. 

*  Thus  Millar  Burrows  translates  Rabbitn,  following  A.  M.  Habermaim  {'Edah  {M-‘£dufA,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  1952)  and  G.  Vermès  (op.  cit.)  in  restricting  the  term  to  those  in  full  membership.  It  probably 
means  both  ‘great  ones’  and  ‘msmy precisely  as  in  the  Servant  passages  of  II  Isaiah  and  of  Daniel. 
Cf.  B.A.S.O.R.  no.  132  (December  1953),  pp.  I3ff.  M.  Delcor  (Contribution  â  l’Etude  de  la  Législation 
des  Sectaires  de  Damas  et  de  Qumrdn’,  an  extract  of  Revue  Biblique  (  i954~5)i  PP*  argues  that  the  use 

of  the  term  iarim  (Princes)  as  a  designation  of  the  membership  in  CDC  vi.  6  (viii.  6)  rests  upon  the 
Aramaic  meaning  of  rabh  as  prince.  Cf.  here  Matt.  xx.  25,  where  ‘rulers’  and  ‘great  ones’  are  used 
in  synonymous  relationship.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  true  rMi  must  assume  the  role  of  a 
servant  (a.  26),  and  there  may  even  be  a  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  ‘great  ones’  and  ‘many’ 
(v.  27)! 
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nu^  he  make  thee\  to  be  a  diadem  for  the  holy  of  holies  \  for  [thou  shall  san]ctify  him  and 
glorify  his  name  and  his  holiness. 

Whether  or  not  this  relates  to  the  chief  priest  or  to  all  the  priests,  the  passage 
is  messianic  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  function  and  glory  of  priest¬ 
hood  in  the  messianic  age.  Since  only  the  chief  priest  had  access  to  the  Holy 
of  holies,  the  expression  ‘diadem  for  the  holy  of  holies’  probably  refers  to 


The  priestly  Messiah  sheds  important  light  upon  the  acrostic  Amen  in 

iQS  X.  1-4: 

With  an  offering  of  the  lips  he  shall  bless  him 
During  the  periods  which  Aleph  ordained  ; 

At  the  Spinning  of  the  dominion  of  light  with  its  circuit; 

And  at  its  withdrawal  to  the  habitation  of  its  ordinance 
In  the  beginning  of  the  watches  of  darkness. 

When  he  op>ens  its  storehouse  and  appoints  it  to  come  forth; 

And  at  its  full  circuit  when  it  is  withdrawn  by  reason  of  light, 

When  luminaries  shine  from  the  abode  of  holiness 
Upon  their  withdrawing  to  the  habitation  of  glory; 

At  the  coming  in  of  seasons  on  days  of  the  new  moon. 

Both  their  circuit  and  their  connexion  one  with  another. 

As  they  renew  themselves,  the  Mem  is  great  for  the  holy  of  holies; 

And  the  sign  Ntm  is  for  the  opening  [or,  key]  of  his  eternal  mercies, 

At  the  beginnings  of  seasons  in  every  period  that  will  be. 

This  passage  affords  a  mystical  interpretation  of  Isa.  Ixv.  16,  where  even  in 
the  Masoretic  text  pK  is  vocalized  arrun  (amen),  not  orrun  (truth)  : 

For  he  who  blesses  himself  in  the  earth 
shall  bless  himself  by  the  God  amen 
And  he  who  swears  in  the  earth 
shall  swear  by  the  God  of  amen. 

Contextually,  the  Aleph  must  refer  to  God.  The  other  letters  would  therefore 
be  expected  to  have  a  personal  reference.  In  my  initial  study  of  the  passage 
I  proposed  relating  ‘the  great  Mem’  to  ‘Michael,  the  great  prince’  (Dan. 
xn.  i),  noting  that  in  a  context  of  luminaries  an  ancient  Jewish  work  would 
readily  associate  angels.  For  the  Nun  I  suggested  the  Messiah,  since  there  was 
the  expectancy  of  the  Messiah  as  a  great  luminary,  and  many  messianic  tides 
begin  with  the  letter  Nun.^  Moreover  in  a  context  of  seasons,  a  mysdeal  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  kind  might  readily  pass  into  veiled  typical  language  referring  to 
die  messianic  age.  The  ‘holy  of  holies’  was  readily  explained  as  a  reference 
to  the  sect  as  a  spiritual  temple.* 

'  CL  BAS.O.R.  SS.  not.  10-12  (1951),  Appendix  E,  pp.  50!.  For  other  interpretations,  cf.  Roger 
CionTM,  ‘L’énigme  du  signe  mm  dans  le  Manuel  de  Discipline’,  La  Nouvelle  Clio,  vi,  nos.  1-2 
Jnvy-February  1954),  pp.  5-39i  J<  Coppens,  ‘Où  en  est  le  problème  des  Manuscrits  de  Qum- 
la  Nouvelle  Clio,  vi,  nos.  5-6  (June-S^tember  1954),  pp.  2508!. 

*  et  iQS  vüi.  6;  ix.  6. 

*3  NTSIII 
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The  passage  so  interpreted  has  a  close  parallel  in  the  Jewish  prayer  Totser, 
which  in  its  lengthy  praise  of  the  Creator  begins  by  extolling  him  as  the  creator 
of  light  and  of  luminaries  (both  astronomical  and  angelic).  It  then  proceeds  to 
depict  the  worship  of  God  by  the  angels  and  concludes  (after  praising  God  once 
more  as  ‘  him  that  maketh  great  lights  ’)  with  the  messianic  petition  :  ‘  O  cause 
a  new  light  to  shine  upon  Zion,  and  may  we  all  be  worthy  soon  to  enjoy  its 
brightness.’^  The  order  of  thought  and  development  from  God  to  luminaries  and 
then  to  the  Messiah  is  precisely  that  followed  in  iQS  x.  1-4.  It  is  noteworthy, 
in  this  connexion,  that  some  scholars  regard  the  Totser  as  of  Essene  origin.* 

A  new  precision  to  the  interpretation  was  afforded  by  D.  Barthélemy,  who 
noted  that  fixjm  the  acrostic  Aleph  (i  ),  Mem  (40)  and  Nim  (50)  we  obtain  the 
sum  of  91 ,  which  is  the  number  of  days  in  a  quarter  according  to  the  Calendar 
of  Jubilees.*  This  is  impressive,  for  it  establishes  an  overall  relevance  for  the 
entire  acrostic  with  relation  to  the  calendar.  With  this  calendric  interpreta¬ 
tion,  however,  the  Messianic  reference  appears  somewhat  disjointed.*  Yet 
the  purely  calendric  interpretation  is  imsatisfactory,  for  once  one  reads 
AUph  one  must  introduce  a  personal  reference  here  to  God  and  thereby 
suggest  a  personal  meaning  for  each  of  the  other  letters. 

At  this  point  the  new  texts  relating  to  the  messianic  priesthood  come  to  our 
rescue,  at  once  confirming  and  requiring  a  revision  of  my  previous  interpreta¬ 
tion.  In  my  initial  study  I  stated  regarding  the  Mem:  ‘This  phrase 
(Vm  on)  is  reminiscent  of  *?Tnn  TWon  ((Jen.  i.  16).’  Fortunately  there  is 
preserved  in  iQH  a  parallel  passage  which  confirms  in  this  connexion  the  use 
of  the  expression  ‘great  luminary’.*  Still  another  passage  (iQH,  fragment 
ii.  Ilf.)  attests  the  expectation  of  a  fiiture  luminary:  ‘and  there  will  be  no 
return  of  darkness. .  .and  a  luminary  wilt  Thou  reveal’.  The  Teacher  of 
Righteousness  was  in  some  sense  a  light,*  but  for  the  identification  of  the 
future  luminary  one  should  doubdess  turn  to  iQS**  iv.  27  f.: 

May  he  make  thee  to  be  holiness  (or  a  sanctuary)*  among  his  people,  and  a 
(great)  luminary  ([*?nj]  *TTKZ3*?l)  (to  illumine)  the  world  with  knowledge,  and  to 

^  J.  H.  Hertz,  Th*  AtUhmttd  Daily  Praytr  Book  nf  t/io  UnUod  Htbnw  Congngations  of  tht  British 
Empire,  revised  ed.  with  commentary  (London,  1942),  part  i,  pp.  1141. 

*  Cf.  Jewish  Entydopedia  (1905),  xi,  p.  266^,  ‘The  benedictions  preceding  and  following  the 

Shema*. .  .are  of  Essene  origin.’  Probably  one  should  trace  these  back  not  to  the  Essenes  but  to  the 
Hasiditn  from  whom  both  the  Pharisees  and  the  Fasmes  are  derived.  *  lix(  1952),  p.  200. 

*  Cf.  my  ‘Postscript’  in  Jewish  Qmrt.  Rev.  xlv,  no.  3  (January  1955),  pp.  2i7f. 

*  iQHxii.  5.  For  the  similarities  between  iQH  xii.  4-1 1  and  iQS  x.  iff.,  see  the  far-fetched 
study  of  H.  E.  del  Medico,  ‘La  traduction  d’un  texte  démarqué  Han«  le  Manuel  de  disciiJine 
(DSD  X.  1-9)  ’,  Vêtus  Testasnentum,  vi,  no.  i  (January  1956),  pp.  34-9.  The  relationship  is  only  that  of 
somewhat  parallel  themes  with  some  of  the  same  vocabulary,  but  with  the  acrostic  interest  being 
absent  from  iQH. 

*  Cf.  his  role  of  illuminating  others  in  iQH  IV.  5£  His  future  glorification  in  light  is  mentioned 
in  iQ^  vii.  24f.  This  would  suggest,  but  does  not  prove,  that  he  may  be  expected  to  become  the 
Messiah  of  Aaron. 

*  Upon  the  crown  of  the  high-priest  were  inscribed  the  words  np  (Exod.  xxxix.  30).  Qpdesk 
in  iQS  means  not  only  ‘sanctity’,  but  may  sometimes  have  the  overtone  of  ‘spiritiud  sanctuary’. 
Can  it  be  that  the  sect  interpreted  similarly  here?  Cf.  John  ii.  21  ;  Rev.  xxi.  22. 
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illumine  the  face  of  the  Masters  with  the  wisdom  of  life.  And  may  he  make  thee  to 
be  a  diadem  (m)  for  the  holy  of  holies. 

With  this  compare  iQS  x.  4: 

As  they  renew  themselves,  the  Mem  is  great  for  the  holy  of  holies; 

And  the  sign  jVun  is  for  the  opening  of  His  eternal  mercies. 

The  parallel  is  so  close  as  to  make  it  appear  probable  that  the  letters  Mem 
and  Nun  refer  to  the  function  of  the  priesthood  as  a  great  luminary  and  a 
diadem.  The  parallelism  in  the  Manual  is  seen  to  be  synonymous  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  Nun  (in)  of  the  Blessing  can  be  associated  with  the  ‘holy 
of  holies’  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Mem  in  the  Manual.^  The  word 
for  ‘diadem’  is  that  used  of  the  sacred  crown  worn  by  the  high-priest.  One 
may  now  answer  satisfactorily  the  question  posed  by  A.  Dupont-Sommer: 
‘Et  que  vient  faire  cette  allusion  soudaine  au  Messie  insérée  au  beau  milieu 
de  l’énumération  des  temps  sacrés?  ’•  The  answer  is  that  it  is  precisely  at  these 
sacred  times  that  the  priest  functions  at  the  temple.  He  belongs  here  not  only 
in  the  temporal  connexion,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  holy  of  holies,  whose 
entrance  he  alone  opened  to  pass  through — to  which  ‘  the  opening  of  His 
eternal  mercies  ’  doubtless  alludes.  Since  the  temple  was  regarded  as  defiled 
by  a  corrupt  priesthood,  the  Essenes  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  directly.* 
To  them  its  doors  were  forever  shut;*  but  in  the  messianic  age  there  would  be 
a  re-possession  of  the  temple  and  a  re-ordering  of  its  worship  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  Priest.®  Hence  the  only  practical  meaning  this  could 
hold  for  them  related  to  the  messianic  age. 

So  interpreted,  the  acrostic  finds  a  remarkable  correlation  with  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Levi  xviii.  2  ff.  : 

Then  shall  the  Lord  raise  up  a  new  priest. 

And  to  him  shall  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  be  revealed  ; 

And  he  shall  execute  a  righteous  judgement  upon  the  earth  for 
a  multitude  of  days. 

And  his  star  shall  arise  in  heaven  as  of  a  king. 

Lighting  up  the  light  of  knowledge  as  the  sun  the  day. 

And  he  shall  be  magnified  in  the  world. 

This  ‘new  priest’  compares  closely  with  the  expected  ‘new  light’  of  the 
Totser.  His  function  of ‘lighting  up  the  light  of  knowledge  as  the  sun  the  day’ 
is  exactly  parallel  with  the  language  of  lOS*»:  ‘a  great  light  to  light  up  the 

*  This  explains  why  the  Mem  and  JVim  are  mentioned  together,  whereas  the  Aleph  is  removed 
from  it  by  a  considerable  distance. 

*  BfUletin  deVAeadémi»  rojmle  de  Belgique  (7  April  1952),  p.  184. 

*  Œ  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  ‘Sacrifice  and  Worship  among  the  Jewish  Sectarians  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Qumran)  Scrolls’, //aruifd  Theol.Rev.  xlvi,  no.  3  (July  1953),  pp.  141-59;  M.Delcor,  ‘ sacerdoce, 
ks  heux  de  culte,  les  rites  et  les  ßtes  dans  les  documents  de  Khirbet  Qumr&n’,  Revue  de  l’Histoire  du 
8d(pNu,  exuv,  no.  I  (July-September,  1953),  pp.  5-41. 

*  Cf.  the  use  of  Mal.  i.  10  to  establish  this  point  in  CDC  vi.  1 1-14  (viii.  1 1). 

*  iQM  ü. 
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world  with  knowledge’;  for  ‘the  great  light’  is  the  sun  in  Gen.  i.  16.  Instead 
of  reading  ‘  his  star  shall  arise  in  heaven  as  of  a  king\  I  propose  the  correction 
‘  as  of  an  angel' This  would  bring  Levi  into  line  with  i  QS*»  :  ‘  Thou  shalt  be  as 
an  angel  of  the  presence  in  the  holy  abode.’*  The  association  between  ‘  angel’ 
and  ‘star’  would  be  a  natural  one  in  this  period  of  Judaism  when  stars  were 
often  thought  of  as  angels.  The  alteration  from  ‘angel’  (JK‘?o)  to  ‘king’ 
was  occasioned  by  later  revision  of  the  Testament,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  Messiah  who  combines  the  functions  of  priesthood  and  kingship.* 
The  Testament  of  Levi  shows  a  striking  correlation  also  with  the  idea  of 
the  ‘opening  [or  key]  of  his  eternal  mercies’  in  iQS,  for  it  is  declared  of 
him  (xviii.  10): 

And  he  shall  open  the  gates  of  paradise, 

And  shall  remove  the  threatening  sword  against  Adam. 

And  he  shall  give  to  the  saints  to  eat  from  the  tree  of  life, 

And  the  spirit  of  holiness  shall  be  on  them. 

Still  another  correlation  relates  to  the  numeration.  The  Aleph  as  the  numeral 
one  is  especially  appropriate  as  a  designation  of  the  one  God.  The  letter 
Mem  with  the  significance  of  40  may  be  related  to  the  forty-year  period 

*  It  has  seemed  possible  to  me  that  there  is  a  doctrine  of  an  incarnate  angel  in  iQ,M  xvii.  6f.; 
‘  He  will  send  an  etmud  Help  to  His  portion  destined  for  [redemption],  in  the  might  of  an  angel  of  the 
Glorious  One,  to  serve  as  Michael’s  minister;  in  eternal  light,  to  illumine  with  joy  the  [children  of] 
Israel.  ’  Syntactically  (note  italics)  this  seems  a  better  rendering  than  the  amorphous  syntax  of  M. 
Burrows’  translation  {op.  cit.  p.  399).  It  interprets  it»  concretely  for  the  source  of  help  (as  regularly 
in  iQ.M),  rather  than  abstractly  for  the  assistance  rendered.  The  ’eternal  Help’  would  either 
contrast  with  the  ‘Little  Help’  (Judas  Maccabaeus?)  in  Dan.  xi.  34,  or  be  identified  with  it  through 
translating:  ‘When  they  fall,  they  shall  receive  a  Help  shortly’,  with  allusion  to  Dan.  xii.  i.  For  the 
endowment  of  the  Messiah  with  the  might  of  an  angel,  cf.  Isa.  ix.  5  LXX:  ‘His  name  shall  be  called 
“angel  of  great  counsel’’.’  £/  is  interpreted  here  as  angilos  as  in  Job  xx.  15.  Note  that  Elim  in  iQ,M 
is  used  frequently  in  the  sense  of  ‘angels’.  Possibly  angtlos  is  intended  to  do  service  for  iar  also.  Gf. 
Dan.  X.  21  ;  xii.  i  LXX.  According  to  Shahrastani,  Arius  borrowed  his  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  Angel 
fipom  the  ancient  sect  of  Maqaribc  (=  Magharia) — plausibly  identified  with  the  Essenes.  Cf.  R.  de 
Vaux,  R.B.  Ivii  (1950),  p.  422.  Against  the  above  interpretation,  one  may  cite  Ps.  xx.  3  (xx.  2); 
Testament  of  Dan  v.  4.  Cf.  Mark  L  1 3  and  Luke  xxii.  43  ;  but  note  Jesus’s  work  ‘  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit’  (Luke  iv.  14).  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  muja-T>a,  ‘by  means  of’;  but  can  this  be 
paralleled?  If  this  be  the  Messiah,  how  is  he  to  be  related  to  the  ‘prince  of  the  cong^regation’?  Can 
the  two  be  identified — ‘help’  being  a  synonym  of ‘salvation’?  Cf.  Jub.  xxxi.  19.  I  am  much  less  con¬ 
fident  than  in  the  U.P.  (31  January  1955),  pp.  I2f.,  15;  but  I  feel  that  there  is  probably  some  con¬ 
nexion  between  iQ.M  xvii  and  early  Christian  heresies  with  their  doctrines  of  Christ  as  an  angel. 
Cf.  e.g.  the  Elkasites. 

*  iQS**  iv.  24f.  In  part  this  seems  to  mean  that  just  as  angels  minister  to  God  in  the  heavenly 
abode,  so  the  priest  ministers  to  him  in  the  earthly  sanctuary.  Cf.  Heb.  viii.  4f.  This  is  not  merely 
Platonism  (either  here  or  in  Hebrews)  ;  but  it  rests  upon  an  ancient  Hebrew  tradition.  Thus  Ps.  xlviii. 
2  relates  Mount  Zion  to  the  famed  mountain  of  Paradise  in  the  North  (Ezek.  xxviii.  12-16),  which  in 
Isa.xiv.  13  seems  to  be  in  process  of  elevation  into  heaven.  Portrayals  of  palm-trees  and  pomegranates 
in  the  temple  were  perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  trees  of  Paradise.  In  Enoch  xxiv.  4  it  is  declared 
that  the  fiiiit  of  the  Tree  of  Life  ‘resembles  the  dates  of  the  palm’.  I  Enoch  xxv  foretells  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  the  actual  trees  from  Paradise  to  the  holy  place  of  the  temple.  Cf.  André  Parrot  on  the 
theological  significance  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  The  Tower  of  Babel,  Studies  in  Biblical  Archaeology, 
no.  2,  trans.  Edwin  Hudson  (Philosophical  Library,  N.Y.,  1954),  pp.  57-69. 

*  Cf.  G.  R.  Beasley- Murray,  ‘The  Two  Messiahs  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs’, 
J.T.S.  XLvra  (1947),  pp.  1-12;  M.  de  Jonge,  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  a  Study  of  their 
Text,  Composition  emd  Origin  (Assen,  1953). 
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between  the  death  of  the  Teacher  and  the  Messiah,  or  to  the  forty-year 
messianic  war  outlined  in  iQM.  What  significance  could  the  letter  Nun 
with  the  numerical  value  of  fifty  have?  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  background 
of  Levi  xviii  is  the  jxsrtrayal  of  seven  Jubilees  with  typological  significance  for 
the  messianic  age.  Beyond  these  Jubilees,  each  with  a  priest,  appears  the 
time  of  the  New  Priest,  his  age  being  thought  of  undoubtedly  as  that  of  a 
great  jubilee,  following  the  seven  preceding  Jubilees  in  the  same  fashion  as  an 
ordinary  Jubilee  followed  seven  weeks  of  years.  Now  the  number  50  is  the 
number  of  the  Jubilee,  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees — 
a  work  so  highly  prized  by  the  Covenanters.  The  idea  of  the  messianic  age  as 
a  Jubilee  probably  leans  upon  Isa.  Ixi.  ib-2a: 

to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 

and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  those  who  arc  bound  ; 
to  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favour. 

This  year  of  divine  favour  is  surely  depicted  in  terms  of  the  Jubilee  with  its 
release  of  debtors  and  of  slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  25-41),  and  the  very  phrase  ‘to 
proclaim  liberty’  stems  from  Lev.  xxv.  10.  In  this  connexion  there  is  found  at 
Isa.  Ixi.  10  what  I  take  to  be  a  sectarian  reading  of  iQIs*: 

He  has  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness. 

As  a  bridegroom,  as  a  priest  with  a  garland  ! 

The  MT  reads  :  ‘As  a  bridegroom  priests  it  with  a  garland  But  the  reading 
of  iQIs“  lifts  the  reference  from  a  mere  figure  of  speech  for  adornment  to 
that  of  an  actual  priest — probably  indicating  that  in  Isa.  Ixi  the  Qumran 
Covenanters  saw  the  Messiah  of  Aaron.*  The  figure  of  the  key  also  fits  well 
into  this  passage,  with  its  reference  to  ‘the  opening  of  the  prison’. 

Bringing  all  these  facts  together,  I  feel  certain  that  the  acrostic  Amen  in 
iQS  has  a  profound  messianic  significance.  It  could  possibly  have  a  prosaic 
relevance  to  every  true  priest,  but  in  a  way  which  is  typ)ological  of  the 
messianic  priesthood  as  is  shown  by  the  Testament  of  Levi.  One  should  not 
overlook  the  context  of  the  ‘  God  of  Amen  ’  in  Isaiah,  for  in  this  setting  is  the 
promise  of  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth  (Ixv.  i6f.).  The  Manual 
declares,  'As  they  renew  themselves,  the  Mem  is  great. . ..’  This  refers  to  the 
renewal  of  the  seasons  with  the  coming  of  the  new  moon;  but  it  also  has  a 
typical  significance  suggested  by  Isa.  Ixv.  1 7. 

*  The  variant  of  iQ,Is*  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Targum  (or  vice  versa)  with  its  para¬ 
phrastic  version,  *as  a  bridegptwm  who  is  happy  in  his  bride-chamber,  and  as  the  high  priest  that  b 
adorned  with  hb  garments’.  Cf.  J.  F.  Stenning,  The  Targum  of  Isaiah  (Oxford,  1949),  pp.  204f. 

'  The  prophetic  role  of  Isa.  bd.  i  b  alluded  to  in  iQH  xviii.  14:  ‘According  to  thy  word  a  herald  of 
glad  tidings. .  .thy  goodness,  to  herald  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  according  to  thy  abundant  compas- 
aons.’  Perhaps  thb  refers  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  himself  a  priest,  possibly  expected  to 
return  as  the  Messiah  of  Aaron.  In  any  case  since  both  offices  were  priestly,  the  same  passage  could 
have  been  applied  to  both,  just  as  the  Suffering  Servant  motif  elsewhere  receives  more  than  one  appli¬ 
cation.  Cf.  Matthew  Black,  ‘  The  Messiah  in  the  Testament  of  Levi  xviii’,  Expository  Times,  lx,  p.  321. 
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All  this  is  profoundly  significant  for  the  New  Testament.  When  Luke  has 
Jesus  inaugurate  his  ministry  with  Isa.  Ixi,  he  is  interpreting  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  as  that  of  the  great  messianic  Jubilee.^  Very  suggestive  are  the  references 
to  Jesus  as  the  bridegroom,  both  in  association  with  John  the  Baptizer 
(Matt.  ix.  15;  Mark  ii.  19;  Luke  v.  34;  John  iii.  29)  and  with  the  messianic 
banquet  (Matt.  xxv.  iff.).  One  will  recall  that  it  is  the  Messiah  of  Aaron 
who  pre-eminently  presides  over  the  eschatological  banquet  of  bread  and 
wine.  When  Jesus  in  John’s  Gospel  attends  the  wedding  at  Cana  of  Galilee  and 
fulfils  the  function  of  providing  wine  for  the  wedding  guests,  he  is  substituting 
for  the  bridegroom  whose  resources  had  been  exhausted.  Thus  the  first 
miracle  of  Jesus  in  John  denotes  him  as  the  true  bridegroom,  the  priestly 
Messiah.*  It  is  at  the  holy  seasons  that  the  priestly  Messiah  was  to  be  the 
great  luminary  according  to  iQS,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  at  the  sacred  feasts 
held  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  that  Jesus  repeatedly  reveals  himself  in  his 
messianic  mission  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  More  explicitly,  Christ  is  the  ex¬ 
pected  ‘light  of  the  world’.  The  doctrine  of  the  priestly  Messiah  is  profoundly 
important  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  fact  the  early  emphasis  upon 
Christ’s  superiority  to  the  angels  has  relevance  here,  since  the  highest  epithet 
of  the  priestly  Messiah  in  iQS**  is  that  he  ‘shall  be  as  an  angel  of  the  presence 
in  the  holy  abode’  and  that  his  ‘lot  will  fall  with  the  angels  of  the  presence’. 
This  seems  to  give  the  priestly  Messiah  a  position  no  higher  than  the  angels.* 
The  author  of  the  epistle  with  his  infinitely  higher  Christology  finds  it  to  be  a 
first  order  of  necessity  to  combat  this  idea. 

Paul  may  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  messianic  interpretation  of  the 
Amen  of  Isa.  Ixv.  16,  when  he  wrote  that  the  ‘Yes’  and  the  ‘Amen’  are  to  be 
found  in  Christ  (II  Cor.  i.  19-20).  In  his  Colossian  letter  the  heresy  which 
Paul  combats  may  well  be,  as  Lightfoot  surmised,  strongly  influenced  by 
Elssene  ideas.*  Here  in  combating  the  worship  of  angels  (ii.  18)  he  emphasizes 
the  supremacy  of  Christ  over  the  universe  (ch.  i).*  Some  of  the  language 
is  characteristically  Essene,  e.g.,  i.  13: 

He  has  delivered  us  from  the  dominion  of  darkness  and  transferred  us  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  beloved  son. 

C.  F.  Burney  presents  a  strong  case  for  Paul’s  midrashic  interpretation  of 
bereshith  in  every  possible  sense  as  he  presents  the  supremacy  of  Christ  in 

^  Luke  iv.  16-31.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Sanhedrin  97  b,  Rab  Judah,  the  brother  of  R.  Salla 
the  Pious,  is  said  to  have  been  informed  by  Elijah  that  the  world  would  exist  not  less  than  eighty-five 
jubilees  and  that  the  Messiah  would  come  in  the  last  one;  but  he  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  he 
would  come  at  its  beginning  or  its  end. 

*  On  Christ  as  priest  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  cf.  F.  M.  Braun,  op.  eit.  pp.  37!. 

*  Cf.  Lucetta  Mowry,  ‘The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Background  of  the  Gospel  of  John’,  B.A. 
xvn,  no.  4  (December  1954),  pp.  86-9. 

*  Cf.  p.  204  n.  I  above. 

*  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  (London,  1893),  pp.  8ofr. 

*  On  worship  of  angels  as  next  in  order  after  Giod,  cf.  Tobit  xi.  i4f.  Note  also  the  explanation  of 
idolatry  in  the  Hebrew  Test,  of  Naph.  viii-ix. 
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Col.  i.  15-19-^  This  recalls  the  constant  repetition  of  the  word  bereshith  in  the 
section  of  the  acrostic  in  the  Manual.  In  fact  I  have  already  written: 
‘The  passage  reminds  one  of  the  mysterious  Ma^aseh  Bereshith  of  Rabbinic 
literature’,  the  discussion  of  which  was  strictly  circumscribed  by  the  Tan- 
naim.*  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  relates  to  cosmological  and  theo- 
sophical  ideas  read  into  the  text  of  Gen.  i.  In  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  figure  of  the  great  luminary  applied  to  the  priestly  Messiah  is  derived 
from  the  designation  of  the  sun  in  Gen.  i.  16.  When  Josephus  writes  that  the 
Essenes  prayed  toward  the  sun,  'as  1/ beseeching  it  to  rise’,  he  probably 
indicates  that  they  used  the  sun  as  a  symbol  of  the  priestly  Messiah  and  that 
they  prayed  a  prayer  like  the  Totser:  ‘  O  cause  a  new  light  to  shine  ujxjn  Zion, 
and  may  we  all  be  worthy  soon  to  enjoy  its  brightness.’*  One  may  compare 
here  what  Philo  says  of  the  Therapeutae  :  ‘At  sunrise  they  pray  for  a  fine 
bright  day,  fine  and  bright  in  the  true  sense  of  the  heavenly  daylight  which 
they  pray  may  fill  their  minds.’*  Perhaps  this  praying  of  the  Therapeutae  has 
been  de-eschatologized  by  Philo,  the  ‘fine  bright  day’  for  which  they  prayed 
being  the  messianic  age.  Their  high  reverence  for  the  fiftieth  day  sequence  of 
their  special  religious  observance  may  also  be  connected  with  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letter  JVun — this  their  peculiar  festival  being  typological  of  the 
great  messianic  Jubilee.  Now  returning  to  Paul’s  Golossian  letter,  it  seems 
probable  to  me  that  the  importance  attached  by  some  Colossians  to  the 
oToixsIa  ToO  KÔauou  (ii.  8,  20)  may  also  be  Essene,  and  related  at  least  partly 
to  the  acrostic  Amen.® 

Most  strikingly  of  all,  the  significance  of  Christ  as  the  Amen  is  woven  into 
the  very  fabric  of  the  first  major  section  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  John’s  vision 
of  Christ  he  sees  him  in  priestly  garb  tending  seven  golden  candlesticks,  but  he 
is  also  a  cosmic  priest  holding  their  spiritual  counterpart  the  seven  stars  in 
his  right  hand  (i.  I2ff.).  He  reveals  himself  as  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega 
(i.  8),  ‘  as  the  first  and  the  last’  (i.  1 7),  i.e.  he  gathers  up  into  his  own  person  all 
the  cosmic  and  soteriological  significance  of  the  whole  Alphabet.*  ‘  His  face 
was  like  the  sun  shining  in  full  strength’  revealing  himself  thereby  as  the 

‘  ‘Christ  as  the  ’Apxi^i  of  Creation’,  J.T.S.  xxvn  (1985-6),  pp.  160-77.  Cf.  also  W.  D.  Davies, 
Pad  and  Rabbinic  Judaism  (London,  1948),  pp.  I5if. 

*  According  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Hagigah  1 1  b,  it  could  not  be  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
two. 

'  The  sun  may  have  been  regarded  also  as  a  symbol  of  Gk>d  himself.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12  (Ixxxiv.  1 1)  : 
'The  Lord  God  is  a  sun.’  See  also  Ps.  xxvii.  i  ;  exvUi.  27;  Isa.  lx.  20;  Micah  vii.  8.  Thus  in  the 
Johannine  literature  both  Gk>d  (I  John  i.  5)  and  the  Christ  (John  i.  9if.;  viii.  12)  are  light;  and 
in  the  New  Jerusalem  ‘the  glory  of  God  is  its  light  and  its  lamp  b  the  Lamb’  (Rev.  xxi.  23).  Cf. 
André  Dupont-Sommer,  ‘Le  problème  des  influences  étrangères  sur  la  secte  juive  de  Qpumrân’, 
Congrès  d'Archiologi»  et  d' Orientalisme  Bibliques,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France  (Paris,  1955), 
PP-  75-94- 

*  On  the  Contan^lative  Life,  27.  Yet  there  may  have  been  also  an  exbtential  interpretation  in  the 
direction  of  Philo’s  understanding. 

'  Cf.  on  Gal.  iv.  3,  8-11;  xlv,  no.  3  (January  1955),  pp.  I98f. 

'  Cf.  Franz  Domseiff,  Das  Alphabet  tn  Mystik  und  Magi«,  CTOIXEIA,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des 
antiken  Weltbildes  imd  der  g^riechischen  Wissenschaft,  Heft  vn,  2nd  cd.  pp.  122-5. 
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‘great  luminary’  of  Essene  expectation.^  He  ‘possesses  the  keys  of  Death  and 
Hades’  (i.  i8)  and  holds  ‘the  key  of  David’  (iii.  7)  and  hence  he  gives  to  him 
who  conquers  the  right  to  ‘eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  paradise  of 
Gkxi’  (Rev.  ii.  7).  This  is  precisely  the  function  of  the  key  assigned  the  priestly 
Messiah  in  iQS  x.  4  and  even  more  explicitly  in  Levi  xviii.  lof.: 

And  he  shall  open  the  gates  of  paradise 

And  he  shall  give  to  the  saints  to  cat  from  the  tree  of  life. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  Christ  reveals  himself  as  the  Amen  itself,  first  , 
cryptically  as  ‘  the  faithful  witness  ’  (i.  5)  who  through  hb  priestly  redemption 
has  made  us  ‘  a  kingdom,  priests  to  hb  God . . .  Amen  ’.  And  finally  in  the  last 
letter  to  the  seven  Churches,  in  the  conclusion  to  this  first  great  section  of  the 
Apocalypse,  He  reveab  Himself  explicitly  as  ‘  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  1 
witness,  the  beginning  of  God’s  creation’.*  Though  the  combination  ‘faithful  = 
and  true  witness’  b  derived  from  Jer.  xlii.  5,  its  use  in  apposition  with  the  ' 
word  Amen  plays  upon  the  pointing  of  |öR  as  omen  (truth),  which  b  a  synonym 
of  rax.  Chrbt  as  the  Amen,  therefore,  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  truth, 
just  as  the  gebher  of  iQS  and  Jesus  in  John  xiv.  As  ‘a  true  witness’  he  fulfils 
the  role  of  the  Lord’s  Servant  (Isa.  xliii.  9-12)  as  interpreted  in  iQS  viii.  6;  | 

‘true  witnesses  with  regard  to  judgement’;*  for  he  stands  in  judgement  over 
the  seven  churches.  Like  the  spirit  of  Truth,  abo,  he  ‘makes  straight’  before 
the  believer  ‘the  right  ways  of  truth’,  constantly  exhorting  them,  ‘If  any 
one  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  spirit  says  to  the  churches.’* 

Nor  b  Chrbt  as  the  faithful  and  true  witness  ever  completely  lost  sight  of  in 
the  AjKKalypse.  Hb  name  b  ‘Faithful  and  True’  (xix.  1 1)  and  his  words  are 
‘true  and  faithful’  (xxi.  5)  or  vice  versa  (xxii.  6).  Mbs  Jaubert  has  called 
attention  to  the  prombed  ‘new  name’  (ii.  17)  and  Christ’s  own  new  name 
which  He  will  engrave  upon  his  followers  (iii.  12),  noting  that  the  prombe  of 
another  name  alludes  to  Isa.  Ixv.  15  which  stands  in  immediate  relation  to  the 
‘God  of  Amen’  (Ixv.  16).*  Now  according  to  Rev.  xix.  11,  Christ  is  ‘called 
Faithful  and  True’  and  according  to  xvii.  1 1  ‘those  with  him  are  called,  and 
chosen,  and  faithful’.  The  faithfulness  of  Chrbt  in  this  book  was  expected  to 
inspire  on  the  part  of  the  sorely  persecuted  Church  faithfulness  unto  death 

*  My  student  Jesse  Brown  reminds  me  of  II  Pet.  i.  i8. 

*  Cf.  A  Ehipont'Sommer,  ‘  La  sainteté  du  signe  “  noun  ”  dans  le  Manuel  de  Discipline  Bulletin  de 
l' Académie  royale  de  Belgique,  Classe  des  Lettres  (7  April  1952),  pp.  184-93;  ‘Contribution  à  l’exégèse 
du  Manuel  de  discipline  x.  1-8’,  Vêtus  Testamentum,  ii  (1952),  pp.  229-43.  He  cites  Philo’s  interpréta* 
tion  of  fifty  as  the  Apyè)  rflf  tc&v  6Xuv  yEvéocus.  If  this  added  significance  be  allowed,  it  accords  well 
with  Christ  as  the  Amen,  for  it  is  precisely  in  this  connexion  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  declares 
Christ  to  be  è|  Apyè)  rfls  Krioscos.  Cf.  also  Col.  i.  I5f.  and  C.  F.  Burney,  op.  cit.  Quite  apart  from  the 
letter  Nun,  this  idea  could  derive  from  the  vocalization  ’amon,  Prov.  viii.  30. 

*  The  association  of  the  Hebrew  word  edh  with  the  Suffering  Servant  perhaps  prepared  the  way 
for  the  early  use  of  martus  in  the  sense  of  martyr.  Cf.  Acts  xxii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13  ;  xvii.  6. 

*  Cf.  F.  M.  Braim,  op.  cit.  p.  1 5,  where  he  points  out  that  in  John  the  Christ  may  be  said  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  role  of  the  Prince  of  light  (alias  the  Spirit  of  Truth). 

*  Vetus  Testamentum,  m,  no.  3,  pp.  256f. 
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(ii.  10).  Concerning  him  one  could  have  quoted  the  words  of  CDC:  ‘And  he 
is  true;  and  in  the  true  interpretation  of  his  name,  are  their  names.’  The  last 
word  of  the  Revelation  to  John  is  significantly,  ‘Amen’. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Under  the  discussion  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  I  should  have  included 
the  interpretation  of  Hab.  ii.  4  in  iQpHab  viii.  1-3: 

Its  meaning  concerns  all  the  doers  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  Judah  whom 
God  will  deliver  from  the  house  of  judgement  (or  doomed  household)  for  the  sake 
of  their  labour  and  their  ‘faith’  in  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness. 

Although  this  is  an  important  background  for  Paul’s  interpretation  of 
Habakkuk  (Rom.  i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  1 1),  a  great  chasm  lies  between  the  different 
interpretations.  Paul’s  faith  in  the  Christ  is  trust  in  a  redeemer,  but  that  of 
iQ^pHab  is  no  more  than  belief  in  a  prophet  (or  an  interpreter  of  the 
prophets)  precisely  like  that  of  II  Chron.  xx.  20.  For  Paul  Christ’s  redemp¬ 
tion  is  the  sole  meritorious  ground  for  salvation,  whereas  faith  (itself  inspired 
by  divine  grace)  is  but  the  means  whereby  this  salvation  is  appropriated. 
In  the  midrash  pesher  to  Habakkuk,  faith  and  labour  both  appear  as  meri¬ 
torious  works  rewarded  by  the  deliverance.  The  salvations  are  also  different  ; 
that  of  Paul  is  eschatological,  but  that  of  iQpHab  is  temporal,  a  deliverance 
from  the  persecution  by  the  ‘doomed  household’  of  Jannaeus.  One  may 
possibly  allow  for  an  added  eschatological  significance  for  i  QpHab,  however. 

Under  the  discussion  of  ‘The  Man  of  God’s  Refining’,  one  must  now 
consider  an  article  by  Lou  H.  Silberman,  ‘Language  and  Structure  in  the 
Hodayot  (iQH  3)’,  J.B.L.  (June  1956),  pp.  96-106.  Silberman  challenges 
quite  unsuccessfully  the  messianic  interpretation  of  iQH  iii.  There  are  three 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  Silberman’s  treatment:  (i)  It  presses  anachronis- 
tically  the  literary  type  of  the  Thanksgiving  Psalm  against  the  messianic 
significance  of  the  hymn.  At  this  late  date  the  ancient  literary  types  were 
not  clearly  understood  or  strictly  followed.  It  is  precisely  characteristic  of 
these  sectarian  hymns  that  they  are  shot  through  with  an  eschatological  and 
prophetic  concern.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  general  character  that  the 
poetic  author  regards  his  sufferings  as  eschatologically  significant,  as 
presaging  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  (2)  It  ignores  the  significance  of 
the  repeated  use  of  phraseology  borrowed  from  the  messianic  prophecies  of 
Micah  and  Isaiah.  This  is  not  accidental  literary  dependence,  but  clearly 
deliberate  and  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the 
passage.  (3)  It  eliminates  the  messianism  of  the  passage  by  resorting  to 
emendation  and  unnatural  syntax.  MKWR  is  altered  to  BKWR  and  the 
title  ‘Wonderful  Counsellor’  (from  Isa.  ix.  6)  is  construed  as  ‘The  Wonderful 
One  takes  counsel’.  The  verb  employed  in  the  clause  (‘bursts  forth’)  is 
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naturally  construed  with  the  preposition  nUn  (retaining  mikkur  without 
emendation)  and  ‘Wonderful  Counsellor*  is  the  natural  subject — especially 
since  Isa.  ix.  6  relates  to  a  birth*.  Silberman  is  quite  correct  in  disputing  the 
meaning  ‘womb*  (or  ‘pudenda*)  for  the  Aramaic  kura'  of  b.  Shab.  140*»;  but 
the  interpretation  of  iQH  iii  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  Talmud  or 
upon  the  meaning  of  this  Aramaic  word.  One  takes  kur  (‘crucible’  or 
‘refining  furnace*)  as  ‘womb*  solely  upon  the  basis  of  internal  evidence  of 
the  hymn  itself,  holding  that  the  author  of  the  hymn  has  employed  a  bold 
and  original  figure  of  speech. 
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PAUL’S  MINISTRY  IN  ASIA— THE 
LAST  PHASE 

oOtôs  èTréoxev  xp<^ov  els  Tfjv  *ACTlav  (acts  xix.  22) 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  events  in  the  closing  stages  of 
Paul’s  ministry  in  Asia.  I  have  in  mind  the  period  described  in  Acts  xix.  21- 
XX.  I  ;  viewed  from  another  angle,  it  is  the  period  following  the  writing  of 

I  Corinthians. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  how  at  various  points  the  narrative  of  Acts 
requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  evidence  of  the  Epistles.  Where  and  when, 
for  example,  did  Paul  suffer  those  repeated  imprisonments  and  shipwrecks 
and  beatings  at  the  hands  of  both  Romans  and  Jews  of  which  he  writes  in 

II  Cor.  xi.  23  ff.,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  his  ministry  in  Asia?  However 
necessary  it  may  be  to  remember  how  little  we  know  of  Paul’s  career  before 
the  first  missionary  journey,^  it  surely  remains  probable  that  some,  if  not 
indeed  most,  of  those  experiences  belong  to  the  period  of  aggressive  missionary 
expansion  in  and  around  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Asia.  In  particular,  the 
Acts  narrative  of  the  ministry  in  Asia  is  peculiarly  unsatisfactory;  and  its 
deficiencies  are  all  the  more  glaring  when  we  turn  to  it  from  a  study  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  period. 

I.  SOURCES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  OUR  INQUIRY 
Our  concern  in  this  inquiry  will  be  with  concrete  happenings  rather  than 
with  movements  and  tendencies  ;  and  I  propose  to  appeal  to  four  sources  of 
evidence.* 

(i)  Acts  xix.  21-XX.  I.  The  relevant  section  in  Acts  opens  with  a  solemn 
statement  of  the  apostle’s  missionary  plans.  The  time  is  approaching  when 
he  must  leave  Asia  to  resume  his  missionary  advance.  The  plan  to  visit 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  has  indeed  been  present  to  his  mind  for  some  time — it 
has  already  been  intimated  in  letters  to  Philippi  (ii.  24)  and  Corinth  (I.  xvi.  5). 
But  he  has  now  been  led  to  see  that  he  must  then  ‘go  to  Jerusalem’ — these 
are  the  important  words  in  the  announcement;  only  after  going  to  Jerusalem 
can  he  embark  on  the  next  stage  which  will  take  him  to  Rome.  Acts  does  not 
explain  this  decision  further;  but  from  what  is  said  in  subsequent  chapters,  as 
well  as  from  the  Epistles  of  the  period,  we  can  see  that  it  was  dictated  by 

*  Ai  emphasized,  for  example,  by  W.  L.  Knox,  St  Paul  and  tha  Church  of  th*  GontiUs,  p.  17g. 

'  Evidence  of  a  less  direct  kind  may  also  be  adduced  firom  Galatians  (if  it  belongs  to  the  Ephesian 
period),  and  from  Romans. 
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something  far  deeper  than  the  mere  desire  to  take  to  Jerusalem  the  collection 
which  he  had  begun  to  organize;  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  as  his  Lord  had 
gone  before  him,  to  present  official  Judaism  with  a  challenge  which  it  must 
accept  or  reject,  and  the  possibility  of  having  to  die  for  his  faith  was  from  now 
onwards  never  far  absent  from  his  thoughts. 

Indications  of  time  in  the  narrative  are  of  the  vaguest  {vv.  21,  23).  Apart 
from  one  brief  verse  (22)  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  given  over  to  the  long-drawn 
out  story  of  the  riot.  But  that  verse  is  full  of  significance.  The  reference  to  the 
departure  of  Timothy^  and  Erastus  on  what  is  obviously  an  advance-mission 
serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  apostle’s  work  in  Asia  was  not  yet 
finished  ;  and  the  words  eIs  Tf)v  ’Aafotv  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  for  part 
at  least  of  the  remaining  time  he  left  Ephesus  to  go  to  another  part 
of  the  province.  He  was  however  at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  the  riot;  and 
despite  the  vagueness  of  the  time-reference  in  v.  23  the  statement  in  xx.  i 
seems  to  imply  that  the  riot  was  followed  by  the  apostle’s  final  departure 
from  the  city  on  his  way  to  Macedonia.  I  put  the  date  of  departure  in  the 
spring  of  56. 

(2)  Light  from  a  variety  of  angles  is  shed  on  our  period  by  Paul’s  letters  to 
Corinth.  For  example,  in  I  Cor.  xvi  he  outlines  his  travel-plans,  mentioning 
that  he  is  to  stay  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost;*  but  in  regard  to  this  and  all  other 
statements  of  the  kind  we  must  of  course  remember  that  his  plans  were  liable 
to  change.  From  II  Corinthians  we  learn  of  a  ‘painful’  visit  paid  by  Paul  to 
Corinth,  and  of  his  reactions  and  movements  after  the  despatch  of  a  ‘painful’ 
letter.  An  episode  that  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration  is  the  6X14^15 
described  in  II  Cor.  i.  8  ff.,  with  regard  to  which  we  may  note:  (a)  it  oc¬ 
curred  èv  ’ActIçc;  and  here,  as  in  Acts  xix.  22,  the  use  of  the  term  ‘Asia’ 
probably  points  away  from  Ephesus  to  some  other  part  of  the  province;  and 
(â)  from  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  introduced  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that,  though  some  report  of  the  event  may  have  already  reached  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  its  actual  occurrence  was  later  than  Paul’s  last  visit  to  them,  later 
therefore  than  the  painful  visit.® 

(3)  The  Imprisonment  Epistles.  An  important  new  source  of  information 
becomes  available  if  the  Imprisonment  Epistles  (some,  if  not  indeed  all  of 
them)  are  accepted  as  dating  from  the  Ephesian  period.  It  is  my  belief* 
(a)  that,  having  been  brought  before  a  Roman  court  at  Ephesus,  Paul  wrote 
Philippians  as  a  prisoner  some  months  before  the  time  when  (now  again  free) 

*  Timothy  had  apparently  left  before  I  Corinthians  was  written.  I  question  whether  he  went  (as  is 
often  said)  fix>m  Macedonia  to  Corinth  :  I  Cor.xvi.  lo  suggests  a  doubt  about  his  going;  and  his  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  II  Corinthians. 

*  i.e.  Pentecost  55;  did  he  perhaps  mean  to  go  then  to  another  part  of  the  province? 

*  A  doubtful  alternative  would  be  to  hold  that  he  is  here  interpreting  the  religious  significance  o 
an  earlier  experience. 

*  I  developed  this  thesis  first  in  my  book  (1929)  entided  St  Paul's  ^lusian  Ministry  (to  be  cited  in 
this  article  sts  S.P.E.M.)  ;  and  I  returned  to  it,  with  some  minor  modifications  of  earlier  positions,  in  a 
recent  article  in  The  Expository  Times  (March  1956). 
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hcvm)te  I  Corinthians  ;  and  {b)  that  at  a  date  slightly  later  than  I  Corinthians, 
and  after  Timothy  had  returned  from  Macedonia,  Paul  again  suffered  some 
form  of  imprisonment,  during  which  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and 
also  Colossians  and  Ephesians  (insofar  at  least  as  their  authenticity  is  accepted) . 
It  may  be  left  an  open  question  whether  this  second  imprisonment  was  in 
Ephesus  or  some  other  part  of  the  province.  There  is  no  indication  that  Paul 
expected  it  to  have  serious  consequences — we  see  how  he  looks  forward  with 
some  confidence  to  an  early  resumption  of  his  missionary  labours,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  an  early  visit  to  Colossae — he  even  asks  Philemon  {v.  22)  to  have 
a  room  ready  for  him. 

(4)  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  I  am  prepared  to  draw  evidence  from  still 
another  N.T.  source — from  some  of  the  personal  passages  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus.  Whatever  view  we  may  have  regarding  the  composition 
and  date  of  these  Episües  (and  I  leave  that  issue  entirely  aside  here),  there  is  a 
strong  case  for  accepting  many  personal  pzissages,  notably  in  II  Timothy  and 
Titus,  as  genuine  compositions  of  the  apostle,  and  most  of  these  seem  to  me  to 
belong  most  naturally  to  the  period  of  the  third  missionary  journey.  II  Tim. 
iv.  6-22  is  of  special  significance  for  our  inquiry.  Once  again  we  see  the 
apostle  facing  a  serious  crisis,  during  which  he  has  had  to  undergo  examina¬ 
tion  or  trial.  In  vv.  6-8  (if  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  passage)  he  is  even 
resigned  to  death.  But  by  divine  help  he  has  been  rescued  as  from  the  lion’s 
mouth,  and  he  is  convinced  that  he  will  now  be  spared  to  resume  the  work  of 
world-evangelization. 

We  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  our  inquiry  by  the  objection  that  so 
much  of  this  evidence  is  ‘  hypothetical  If  progress  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  can 
only  be  by  a  series  of  constructive  hypotheses.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles  a  fair  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  by  which 
hypotheses  can  be  checked  at  various  points;  and  if  doubts  should  arise  at 
some  point,  we  must  ask  whether  they  involve  the  total  rejection  of  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  or  merely  its  modification.  A  final  test  of  our  proposed  reconstruction 
—though  there  will  be  no  room  for  its  consideration  in  this  article — will  be 
found  in  a  study  of  ‘background’ — e.g.  of  the  changing  situations  in  the 
various  churches,  of  the  growth  of  opposition,  and  of  developments  in  Paul’s 
thoughts  and  plans.  Scholars  v.  ho  have  so  far  shown  litde  sympathy  with  the 
attempt  to  connect  the  Imprisonment  Epistles  with  Ephesus  may  object 
that  our  inquiry  is  unduly  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  second 
hypothesis  regarding  the  Pastorab.  Each  of  the  two  hypotheses  ought  of 
course  to  be  considered  on  its  merits;  but  may  it  not  be  that  the  cogency  of  the 
one  will  be  confirmed  by  the  light  shed  on  it  by  the  other?  It  is  not  amiss  to 
recall  that  the  tradition  which  connects  the  Imprisonment  Epistles  with  Rome 
is  itself  a  hypothesis,  resting  on  insecure  inferences;  and  it  is  also  hypothetical 
to  assume  that  the  personal  passages  in  the  Pastorals  point  to  a  period 
between  a  first  and  a  second  Roman  imprisonment. 
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II.  PIVOTAL  POINTS  FOR  A  RECONSTRUCTION 

Our  reconstruction  will  therefore  take  account  of  the  following  incidents, 
among  others  : 

(fl)  The  imprisonment  during  which  Philemon  (with  perhaps  Colossians  and 
Ephesians)  was  written — to  be  called  for  short  the  Philemon-imprisonmcnt. 

(6)  The  painful  visit  to  Corinth. 

(c)  The  visit  to  Colossae,  if  (as  seems  probable)  Paul  paid  that  hoped-for 
visit  before  finally  leaving  Asia. 

(rf)  The  ÔAïyis  in  Asia  (II  Cor.  i.  8  ff.). 

(e)  The  crisis  reflected  in  II  Tim.  iv. 

(/)  The  despatch  of  the  painful  letter  to  Corinth. 

(g)  The  riot  of  the  silversmiths  at  Ephesus. 

Some  progress  can  be  made  in  establishing  a  time-sequence  for  these  inci¬ 
dents.  We  have  said  that  (rf)  appears  to  be  later  than  (6).  (e)  is  later  than  (a), 
for  Demas  was  with  the  apostle  during  (a)  but  had  deserted  before  (e).  Both 
(d)  and  (e)  therefore  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  later  part  of  our  period.  With 
reference  to  (g),  I  may  refer  to  my  book  {S.P.E.M.  pp.  184-216)  for  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Paul  is  somewhere  in  Asia  (not  in  Ephesus),  and  perhaps  in 
Laodicea  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  emphzisis  in  both  cases  on  the  prospect 
of  death  and  the  miracle  of  deliverance,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  in  (</)  and 
{e)  we  are  dealing  with  the  same  crisis.  (^)  would  seem  to  come  at  the  end  of 
Paul’s  time  at  Ephesus.  In  my  book  I  had  associated  (0)  with  {g)  ;  but  as 
Acts  indicates  that  Paul  was  not  a  victim  at  the  time  of  the  riot  (except  per¬ 
haps  by  being  asked  to  leave  the  city)  I  would  now  place  {a)  earlier.  (/) 
comes  about  the  time  of  Paul’s  final  departure. 

Questions  still  remain  about  the  general  setting  of  {b)  ;  and  did  it  come 
before  or  after  (a)?  Here  we  may  get  help  from  II  Tim  iv.  When  did  Paul  leave 
Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus  {v.  20),  and  also  (if  the  passage  is  a  unity)  his  books 
and  cloak  at  Troas  (0.  13)?  May  it  have  been  on  his  way  to  or  from  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  painful  visit?  If  this  suggestion  is  accepted,  it  helps  us  to  place 
{a)  before  {b) — had  it  come  after,  Timothy  (who  was  with  the  apostle  when 
he  wrote  to  Philemon)  could  have  been  informed  then  about  Trophimus  rather 
than  in  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  (a)  on  this  hypothesis  comes  early,  and  before  [b). 

What  then  can  we  say  about  (Ä),  the  painful  visit?  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  deal  with  this  problem;  but  I  prefer  not  to  dwell  on  it  here.  Our 
available  evidence  is  very  limited,^  and  in  places  it  is  open  to  widely  different 
interpretations.*  I  suggest  the  following,  however,  as  a  possible  reconstruc- 

^  For  example,  were  there  at  this  time  other  sea-joumeys  (II  Cor.  xi.  25)  of  which  we  have  no  record? 

*  For  example,  did  the  painful  visit  come  after  Paul  had  finished  (as  he  thought)  his  work  in  Asia? 
I  took  this  line  in  S.P.E.M.  where  I  made  Paul  interrupt  his  advance  to  Macedonia  (I  Cor.  xvi.  5)  by 
going  fix>m  Troas  to  Corinth.  T.  W.  Manson’s  reconstruction  (JoAn  Rylands  Library  BulUtin,  May- 
June  1942)  that  Paul  went  first  to  Corinth  (painful  visit),  then  to  Macedonia  (II  Cor.  i.  16),  then  to 
Troas  (II  Cor.  ii.  12)  and  back  to  Macedonia,  raises  many  serious  difficulties. 
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tion.  Released  from  the  Philemon-imprisonment  Paul  no  doubt  felt  that  his 
work  in  Ephesus  was  nearing  an  end,  though  he  still  looked  forward  to  a 
further  period  of  work  in  the  province  (in  the  Lycus-valley,  may  we  say,  and 
in  the  Troad?)  ;  and  we  need  not  rule  out  that  he  may  have  been  able  at  this 
time  to  visit  Colossae.  Something  however  happened  (had  disaffection  in 
Corinth  become  more  serious  since  the  receipt  of  I  Corinthians?)  which  led 
him  to  pay  an  emergency  visit  to  Corinth.  He  then  returned  to  Asia;  and, 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Timothy,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Lycus-valley,  where  the  earlier  troubles  (reflected  in  Colossians)  were  now 
succeeded  by  others  much  more  threatening.  And  there,  as  I  believe,  he 
faced  one  of  the  most  tragic  experiences  of  his  missionary  career. 

III.  THE  ORDEAL  IN  ASIA  (ll  COR.  I.  8fF.) 

We  turn  to  consider  the  terrible  6XTvf/iç  through  which  Paul  passed  in  Asia. 
Something  more  than  a  dangerous  illness  is  needed  to  explain  the  language 
of  II  Cor.  i.  8  ff.  It  was,  I  believe,  ‘  enemy  action’  that  had  brought  him  to  the 
gates  of  death;  and  if  we  accept  II  Tim.  iv  as  referring  to  the  same  episode, 
he  had  been  brought  there  after  condemnation  in  court.  I  suggest  that  on 
this  occasion  he  had  been  arraigned  before  a  purely  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
that  this  was  one  of  those  five  occasions  when  he  was  made  to  suffer  the 
‘thirty-nine  stripes’  (II  Cor.  xi.  24).  Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  secure  his 
condemnation  before  a  Roman  governor  (at  the  time  when  Philippians  was 
written),  the  Jews  of  Asia,  as  I  believe,  now  saw  their  opportunity  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  province  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Laodicea 
(which  I  am  inclined  to  associate  with  I  Tim.  iv)  was  the  chief  town  in  the 
Lycus-valley,  and  would  probably  be  the  scene  of  action.  Rome  allowed  the 
Jews  in  many  parts  of  the  Diaspora  considerable  freedom  to  deal  with 
offenders  in  matters  affecting  their  own  religion;  and  it  is  of  no  small  interest 
for  our  inquiry  to  find  among  the  enactments  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv. 
10)  one  dealing  with  Laodicea,  in  which  the  civic  authorities  assure  the 
Roman  governor  that  they  will  conform  to  his  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
Jews.^  Jewish  hostility  to  the  apostle  was  now  rising  to  a  climax;  and  flogging, 

had  he  been  called  to  suffer  it  at  this  time,  might  well  have  brought  him  to  the 
i  verge  of  death. 

It  is  irrelevant  to  object  that  in  such  a  crisis,  as  also  in  the  earlier  crisis 
when  Philippians  was  written,  Paul  could  have  escaped  immediate  danger  by 
asserting  his  Roman  citizenship.  At  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  37)  he  asserted  it  only 
1  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  and  flogged  ;  and  he  apparently  did  not  seek  to 
escape  the  penalties  referred  to  in  II  C!or.  xi.  23  ff.  The  cases  of  Acts  xxii.  25 
and  XXV.  1 1  fall  into  a  different  category.  Paul  would  not  have  appealed  to 
his  Roman  citizenship  merely  to  save  his  own  skin. 


'  Schürer,  Jewish  People,  n,  ii,  358;  Juster,  Les  Jutfs  dans  VEsnpire  romain,  i,  191  ;  n,  161  ff. 
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The  presence  of  Luke  with  the  apostle  (II  Tim.  iv.  ii)  raises  interesting 
issues  regarding  the  narrative  of  Acts.  The  silence  of  Acts  has  often  been 
adduced  against  the  hypothesis  of  any  imprisonment  at  all  during  Paul’s 
ministry  in  Asia;  and  in  particular  it  has  been  suggested  that  Luke  probably 
knew  very  little  about  the  period  we  are  considering  in  this  article.  It  would 
be  better  to  recognize  that  the  absence  in  Acts  of  any  reference  to  a  particular 
occurrence  need  not  imply  that  the  author  was  not  personally  present  or  that 
in  his  eyes  it  was  of  relatively  little  significance.  Arguments  from  ‘the 
silence  of  Acts’  ought  to  be  used  with  very  great  caution. 

IV.  THE  END  OF  THE  MINISTRY  IN  ASIA 

The  winter  of  55  was  approaching  when  Paul  (at  Laodicea?)  summoned 
Timothy  to  join  him  (II  Tim.  iv.  2 1  ) .  Has  Timothy  perhaps  now  left  Ephesus 
for  the  Troad  {v.  13),  to  prepare  an  opening  for  the  apostle’s  advance?  (Cf.  II 
Cor.  ii.  12.)  Tychicus  (who  had  recently  been  Paul’s  envoy  to  Colossae, 
Col.  iv.  7)  has  now  been  sent  to  Ephesus,  perhaps  to  take  Timothy’s  place. 
Shortly  before  this  a  visit  from  Mark  to  Colossae  had  been  recognized  as  a 
possibility  (Col.  iv.  10)  ;  and  Timothy  is  now  asked  to  bring  Mark  with  him. 
Erastus,  who  had  previously  left  Ephesus  with  Timothy,  had  perhaps  gone  on 
alone  to  Corinth  ;  Paul  no  doubt  had  seen  him  there  at  the  time  of  the  painful 
visit,  and  he  now  tells  Timothy  that  Erastus  is  still  there  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  23). 

What  now  of  Titus,  that  energetic  lieutenant  whose  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  Acts  or  in  I  Corinthians?  Among  our  data  are  (a)  his  earlier  activity  in 
Corinth  when  he  initiated  the  collection  (II  Cor.  viii.  6)  ;  (b)  his  mission  to 
Dalmatia  (II  Tim.  iv.  10);  (c)  the  part  he  played  in  connexion  with  the 
painful  letter  to  Corinth  ;  and  we  may  add  (</)  Paul’s  plans  to  meet  him  at 
Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12  ff.).  I  suggest  that  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of 
55  (some  time  after  the  receipt  of  I  Corinthians)  he  came  (as  he  did  also  on 
a  later  occasion)  to  give  the  apostle  a  report  on  conditions  in  Corinth,  a 
report  which  was  followed  by  Paul’s  painful  visit.  Resolutely  keeping  in 
mind  his  other  missionary  plans  for  an  advance  to  the  West,  Paul  took  this 
opportunity  to  send  Titus  (who  could  now  be  spared  from  Corinth,  more 
especially  as  Erastus  was  there)  via  Macedonia  to  ‘regions  beyond’  (II  Cor. 
X.  16),  namely  to  Dalmatia;  and  he  was  still  away  when,  in  the  late  autumn, 
Paul  wrote  II  Tim.  iv.  His  part  in  connexion  with  the  painful  letter  began  in 
the  following  spring,  shortly  before  Paul  left  for  Troas  and  Macedonia.  He 
had  probably  rejoined  Paul  in  Asia,^  to  report  on  his  mission  ;  if  so,  he  was 
free  to  act  again  as  the  apostle’s  legate  to  Corinth,  taking  with  him  the  painful 
letter.  If  the  Demetrius-riot  belongs  to  this  period,  Paul  has  returned  to 
Ephesus;  and  from  there  he  sets  out  for  Troas.  His  thoughts  at  this  time,  a 
combination  of  strong  purpose  and  restless  anxiety,  are  revealed  for  us  in 


*  In  my  book  I  had  pictured  him  as  returning  direct  to  Corinth. 
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three  successive  stages  in  II  Cor.  ii.  There  is  (i)  his  firm  resolve  not  to  return 
at  this  inopportune  time  to  Ciorinth  (».  i  )  ;  (ii)  the  expression  of  that  resolve  in 
the  painful  letter  sent  to  explain  his  position  (i;.  3)  ;  and  (iii)  the  period  of 
anxious  waiting  for  news  when  he  got  to  Troas  (i>.  12). 

A  word  may  be  added  about  the  next  stage  of  development,  though  it  falls 
outside  the  period  we  are  considering  in  this  article.  Titus  apparently 
returned  to  Corinth,  taking  with  him  the  letter  which  we  know  as  II  Corin¬ 
thians.^  As  for  Paul,  I  suggest  that,  after  completing  his  work  in  Eastern 
Macedonia,  he  followed  up  the  exploratory  work  of  Titus  by  going  on  to 
Dyrrachium  (cf.  Rom.  xv.  19)  ;  and  I  would  still  assign  (as  I  did  in  my  book) 

Tit.  iii.  12  ff.  to  this  period.  The  apostle’s  plan  was  to  spend  the  winter  (or  at 
least  part  of  it)  at  Nicopolis — where  he  hoped  that  Titus  would  join  him,  to 
report  (may  we  say?)  on  the  situation  in  Corinth  ;  then  there  followed  Paul’s 
three-month’s  stay  in  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  3),  before  he  set  out  to  be  in  Jerusalem 
at  Pentecost.* 

v.  p.  N.  Harrison’s  article® 

I  add  a  brief  postscript  with  reference  to  Dr  P.  N.  Harrison’s  article,  entitled 
‘The  Pastoral  Epistles  and  Duncan’s  Ephesian  Theory’.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  calling  attention  again  to  what  I  wrote  in  my  book  St  Paul's  Ephesian 
Ministiy,  and  I  welcome  his  adherence  to  the  dating  of  Philemon  and  Colos- 
sians  (or,  as  he  prefers  to  say,  most  of  Colossians)  from  the  Ephesian  period. 

Insisting,  however,  that  embodied  in  II  Timothy  are  to  be  found  two 
Pauline  notes,  he  holds  that  one  of  these  notes  (containing  iv.  9-15,  20,  21a, 

22  b)  was  sent  from  Nicopolis,  a.d.  56,  the  other  (containing  i.  16-18;  iii.  10, 
n;  iv.  i,  2a,  5b-8,  16-19,  21b,  22a)  from  Rome,  a.d.  62.  He  finds  no  place 
for  what  I  called  the  third  imprisonment,  the  crisis  which  I  suggest  occurred  I, 

in  Laodicea.  He  also  assigns  Philippians  to  Rome,  and  he  thinks  that  Titus 

went  from  Nicopolis  to  Dalmatia. 

Harrison  misunderstands  my  position  when  he  says  (p.  252)  :  ‘  Duncan  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  preserve  by  all  means  the  unity  of  this  genuine  matter  in 

II  Timothy.’  My  approach  to  the  Pastorals  in  this  inquiry  was  (as  it  still  is) 
wholly  tentative;  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  clues  there  which  pointed  to  the 
Ephesian  period;  and  in  regard  to  II  Timothy  I  concentrated  attention 
almost  wholly  on  iv.  6-22.  I  took  pains  to  examine  the  objection  which 
could  easily  be  raised  against  taking  that  passage  as  a  unity — the  prospect  of 
death  in  vv.  6-8  seems  to  be  in  violent  contrast  with  the  assurance  of 
deliverance,  and  the  confident  outlook  on  the  future,  in  the  verses  which 
follow.  But  the  contrast  corresponds  precisely  to  what,  in  retrospect,  Paul 
writes  in  II  Cor.  i.  8  ff.  ;  and  if  the  two  passages  are  to  be  separated  it  need 

’  I  Mc  no  need  to  regard  chs.  x-xiii  as  part  of  the  painful  letter. 

'  W.  Michaelis,  who  in  his  book  Pastoralbritfe  u.  Gefangmsehafisbriefe  has  dealt  with  what  I  wrote  in 
SP.E.M.  on  the  Pastorals,  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  putting  the  two  visits,  to  Nico¬ 
polis  and  to  Corinth,  into  the  same  winter.  *  ^f.T.S.  n  (May  1956). 
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not  be  by  a  long  interval,  and  the  reference  in  both  may  be  to  the  same  awe¬ 
some  experience.  There  is  surely  no  ‘inherent  contradiction’  (to  use  Harri¬ 
son’s  phrase)  in  grouping  together  greetings  from  loyal  members  of  the 
congregation  (p.  2 1  b)  with  the  assertion  made  in  c.  1 1  (after  mention  of  the 
movements  of  various  missionary  assistants)  :  ‘Only  Luke  is  with  me.’  I  sug¬ 
gest  too  that  he  is  ultra-logical  in  the  difficulty  he  raises  with  regard  to  i.  15; 
for  along  with  Paul’s  undoubted  successes  among  Grentiles  during  his 
Ephesian  ministry  violent  efforts  were  also  made  to  undennine  his  teaching 
and  authority.  What  is  said  in  i.  16-18  about  Onesiphorus’  presence  in  Rome 
must  of  course  belong  to  a  later  period  if  the  statement  in  this  form  comes  from 
the  pen  of  the  apostle  ;  and  if  1  ventured  to  raise  doubts  about  the  reading 
âv  *Pci>tii3,  recalling  the  evidence  of  Codex  A  and  the  Coptic  Versions  for 
associating  the  letter  with  Laodicea  rather  than  with  Rome,  it  is  not  a 
necesscay  part  of  my  thesis  (though  I  regard  it  as  probable)  that  all  the 
personal  passages  come  from  the  Ephesian  period. 

Is  it  likely,  one  may  ask,  that  Paul  should  now  be  in  distant  Nicopolis  when 
he  writes  to  tell  Timothy  (in  Asia?)  about  the  illness  of  Trophimus  at 
Miletus,  and  about  the  other  companions  mentioned  in  w.  9-15?  And  with 
reference  to  that  critical  hour  when  the  apostle  had  to  face  examination  with 
no  one  to  stand  by  him  (n.  16),  ought  we  not  to  hesitate  before  connecting 
this  with  his  formal  trial  at  Rome?  Would  Paul,  knowing  that  such  a  trial 
was  to  take  place,  have  sent  off  every  one  of  his  lieutenants  on  their  travels, 
and  then  emphasized  the  fact  that  his  only  companion  now  was  Luke?  I  prefer 
to  see  in  all  this  a  sudden  and  unexpected  emergency.  And  in  the  summons 
addressed  to  Timothy,  and  in  those  other  references  to  Galatia,  Dalmatia, 
Ephesus,  Troas  and  Miletus,  I  see  an  indication  that  in  all  this  passage 
(pv.  9-22)  Paul  is  probably  not  in  Rome,  nor  in  Nicopolis,  but  somewhere  in 
the  province  of  Asia. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  Ephesian  origin  of  Philippians,  Harrison  builds 
up  his  case  against  it  on  the  wholly  unjustifiable  assumption  that  the  mission 
of  Timothy  and  Erastus  (Acts  xix.  22)  was  connected  with  the  collection- 
scheme,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  in  Philippians.  I  urged  in  my  book 
(p.  239)  that  active  initiation  of  the  scheme  in  Philippi  belongs  to  a  date  some¬ 
what  later  than  Timothy’s  visit — which  in  any  case  was,  I  think,  a  short  one, 
as  he  was  apparently  soon  back  with  the  apostle  at  Ephesus  when  Philemon 
was  written.  It  may  be  suggested  as  a  possibility  that  Titus,  who  had  already 
sponsored  and  developed  the  scheme  at  Corinth,  had  been  commissioned  to 
initiate  it  in  Macedonia  before  proceeding  to  his  further  mission  in  Dalmatia; 
and  it  could  then  have  been  developed  by  the  apostle  himself  on  his  arrival. 
We  must  also  recall  that  Paul  gives  the  Macedonians  credit  for  acting  in  this 
matter  on  their  own  initiative,  begging  even  for  permission  to  participate  in 
the  scheme  (II  Cor.  viii.  4).  Harrison’s  objections  with  regard  to  Philippians 
leave  me  wholly  unmoved. 
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ST  LUKE’S  TRANSPOSITIONS 

While  reading  Dr  Joachim  Jeremias’s  excellent  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus 
some  time  ago  for  the  purposes  of  review  I  was  struck  by  his  use  of  the 
statement  that  ‘Luke  dislikes  transpositions’  as  an  argument  to  dismiss  the 
commonly  held  view  that  Luke  xxii.  15-18  (the  first  part  of  the  Lucan 
account  of  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist)  is  the  result  of  the  evangelist’s 
editing  of  what  he  found  in  Mark  xiv.  22-5. 

This  view  [Dr  Jeremias  writes]  can  be  conclusively  disproved.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  Luke  dislikes  transpositions.  So  much  follows  clearly  from  his 
treatment  of  Mark’s  material.  Differences  in  the  order  of  Luke’s  Gospel  as 
compared  with  Mark  are  therefore  invariably  signs  that  Luke  followed  his  own 
special  source  (p.  116). 

The  reference  back  here  (‘  It  has  already  been  seen. . .  ’)  is  to  p.  69.  There  we 
read: 

It  is  very  likely  that  Luke’s  account  (22.  7-39)  follows  the  special  Lucan  source 
from  verse  15  onwards.  For  whenever  Luke  follows  Mark  in  his  Gospel  he  also 
keeps  to  Mark’s  arrangement  of  the  material  most  faithfully,  and  thus  we  find  only 
two  insignificant  deviations,  Luke  6.  17-19;  8.  19-21,  until  we  come  to  the 
Passion  narrative.  Luke,  therefore,  in  contrast  to  Matthew  was  an  enemy  of 
rearrangement.  The  result  is  that  any  deviations  in  order  must  be  regarded  as 
indications  that  Luke  is  not  following  Mark. 

Such  general  negative  propositions  as  ‘Luke  dislikes  transpositions’  or 
‘Luke  in  contrast  to  Matthew  was  an  enemy  of  rearrangement’  are,  of 
course,  notoriously  difficult  to  prove.  But  not  only  so.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I 
read  that  the  evidence  on  which  Dr  Jeremias  relies  in  formulating  his  pro¬ 
positions  (namely,  Luke’s  use  of  Mark),  so  far  from  supporting  them,  tends 
rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  noted  down  immediately  several  instances 
of  what  appear  to  be  Lucan  transpositions  of  Marcan  order  that  occurred  to 
me;  and  since  then  I  have  added  others  as  I  came  across  them. 

The  list  is  now,  I  hope,  long  enough  to  be  worth  reproducing.  It  excludes 
instances  from  the  Passion  Narrative,  since  Dr  Jeremias  would  seem  to  have 
based  his  argument  on  the  evidence  of  the  pre-Passion  chapters  only.  It  is 
divided  into  four  separate  categories  so  that  the  different  kinds  of  trans¬ 
position  can  be  more  readily  appreciated.  The  Greek  text  is  Tischendorf’s  as 
used  by  Huck  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  well-known  Synopsis.  And  the 
‘sections’  referred  to  are  also  Huck’s  :  if  anyone  prefers  any  other  division  into 
sections  (for  example,  that  of  the  Revised  Version)  he  can  easily  modify  the 
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list  as  given  by  transferring  any  individual  instance  from  one  category  to 
another:  the  essential  point  to  notice  is  that,  if  he  does,  the  list  as  a  whole 
will  be  unaffected. 

The  list  is  as  follows  : 

A.  WORDS  OR  PHRASES  TRANSPOSED  WITHIN  A  SENTENCE 

Luke  V.  13  Aéirpa  <5nrnA0ev  <Snr’  aCrroO  from  Mark  i.  42  dnrfjXôcv  dnr’  cxCrroö  #| 
Xrirpa  I  Luke  v.  14  SeiÇov  OEon/rdv  from  Mark  i.  44  oeoutöv  5eTÇov  |  Luke  v.  24 
6  ui6s  ToC  devOpebuou  èÇouoiov  ix^i  from  Mark  ii.  10  èÇouaiav  ô  ui6s  toO 
dcvdponroi;  |  Luke  vi.  2  xi  ttouTte  ô  oOk  ë^eortv  ttoieTv  toTs  adcßßaaiv  from  Mark  ii.  24 
tI  iroioöoiv  Tols  adßßacnv  ô  oOk  IÇeoriv  |  Luke  vi.  6  ^jv  dvôpanros  âiŒÎ  from 
Mark  iii.  i  fjv  éral  AvOpcoiros  |  Luke  viii.  13  ^ijov  oOk  from  Mark  iv.  17 

oOk  ëxouoiv  jSijav  |  Luke  viii.  1 7  ds  «povEpôv  ëX6r)  from  Mark  iv.  22  SX6r|  eIs  ^atvspdv  | 
Luke  viii.  51  and  ix.  28  TTirpov  Kod  ‘lcodwr|v  Kai  ‘löocußov  from  Mark  v.  37  and 
ix.  2  TTérpov  xod  'Idoccoßov  xed  'Icodwriv  |  Luke  xviii.  15  Tvo  oOrcov  drirn^Toi  from 
Mark  x.  1 3  Tva  &4X|Ton  ocCrrûv  |  Luke  xx.  1 5  Kod  äKßaX6vTE$  cdnàv  ëÇco  toG  dpTTEXûvos 
dnrhcTEivGcv  from  Mark  xii.  8  dnmboEtvav  oCrrôv  xod  l^ßocXov  oOröv  ëÇco  toG  dpTTEÄcövos  | 
Luke  XX.  41  AoueIS  uIôv  from  Mark  xii.  35  uiös  Aon^iS  |  Luke  xxi.  4  &7Tonrra  töv 
piov  ÔV  Elyev  SßoXEV  from  Mark  xii.  44  irdvra  ôoa  Elycv  JßoXEV  ôXov  t6v  ßiov  otùriiç  | 
Luke  xxi.  27  uerd  5\/vàuEcoç  Kod  56Çt|s  iroXXf^  from  Mark  xiii.  26  metA  SuvdyEcof 
TToXXfjs  Kod  6ôÇtiç. 

B.  WORDS,  PHRASES,  OR  SUBJECT-MATTER,  TRANSPOSED 

WITHIN  A  SECTION 

Luke  iv.  33  (||Mark  i.  23)  çcov^  MEydXi]  from  Mark  i.  26  MEydXi]  |  Luke  vi.  7 
(II  Mark  iii.  2)  oi  (t>opiaaToi  from  Mark  iii.  6  oi  Oopiaaloi  |  Luke  viii.  29  (||  Mark  v.  8) 
iroXXoIs  yàp  xp<^>$  owTipirdcKEi  oGröv  Kod  ISeoueGeto  AXuoeoiv  Kod  iréSons  90X0006- 
UEVos  Kai  Siopi^oocov  xà  SeouA.  . .  from  Mark  v.  3,  4  Kod  oG5è  àXOoEi  oCndn  oûÔEis 
èSOvoxo  oGxôv  Sfjoon  6ià  xô  oGxôv  iroXXàKiç  irÉSonç  Koi  dXùaEoiv  5£5éo6Gn  Kod 
SiEoiràoGon  Cnr’  aùxoG  x6cs  àXOoEis  Koi  xàs  iréBas  owxExpiçôoi ...  |  Luke  viii,  42 
(Il  Mark  v.  23)  d>s  èxcov  ScoÔExa  from  Mark  v.  42  i^v  yàp  èxwv  ScoSExa  |  Luke  viii.  51 
(Il  Mark  v.  38)  x6v  trorrépa  xfis  iroiSôs  xod  xfjv  |ir|xépa  from  Mark  v.  40  x6v  TTonrépa 
xoG  TTOiSiou  xoi  xfiv  |jiT|xépa  |  Luke  xviii.  15  (||  Mark  x.  13)  ISôvxeç  from  Mark  x.  14 
I5cbv  I  Liike  xix.  32  (||  Mark  xi.  4)  xaOùs  eIttev  oCrroTç  from  Mark  xi.  6  xodebs  dirEv 
ô  'ItiooGs  I  Luke  xx.  12  (||Mark  xii.  5)  èÇépoXov  from  Mark  xii.  8  èÇépaXov  | 
Luke  XX.  30,  31  xod  ô  SEÛXEpoç  xod  ô  xpixoç  fXoßEv  ocCri^v  waocùxoos  5è  xod  ol  énri 
où  xoxéXnrov  xéxva  xod  àrréôavov  from  Mark  xii.  21,  22  xod  ô  SEÙxEpoç  ëXopev  aCrrf|V 
xod  àTréOavEv  pfj  xaxaXnrcbv  oirépua  xai  ô  xpixoç  dxrotCrrcoç  xod  ol  èirrà  oOx  à9fiK0(v 
oiripua  I  Luke  xxi.  7  (||Mark  xiii.  4)  SiSàoxaXE  from  Mark  xiii.  i  SiSàoxoXE. 

C.  WORDS,  PHRASES,  OR  SUBJECT-MATTER,  TRANSPOSED 

FROM  ONE  SECTION  TO  ANOTHER 

Luke  V.  3  ôXlyov  from  Mark  i.  19^  |  Luke  v.  1 1  àçévxEÇ  iràvxa  [f|xoXoù6rioav  aCrr^] 
and  V.  28  (II  Mark  ii.  14)  xorraXnnbv  TnStvxa  [àvocoxàç  f|xoAoG6Ei  oCrrcp]  from 

*  AXiyov  a>  an  adverb  of  distance  only  in  these  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  (both  recounting  the 
calling  of  the  first  disciples — sec  category  d). 
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Mark  x.  28  [fSoù  finels]  àfi\Ka\xEv  -n&vra  [xal  fiKoXouô/jKauév  ooi]^  |  Luke  ix.  7 
5iTi-iröpci  from  Mark  vi.  20  /iiröpEi*  |  Luke  ix.  10  (||Mark  vi.  32)  BriOaaïSà  from 
Mark  vi.  45  and  viii.  22  Br|9acn'5d’  |  Luke  ix.  18  (||Mark  viii.  27)  irpooEuxdtJCVov 
KcrrÄ  u6vaç  from  Mark  vi.  46  xal  driroraÇàMevos  oCrroIs  énrfjAôev  elç  tô  ôpos 
■irpooïùÇao6on*  |  Luke  ix.  36  b  xal  oOrol  èalyriaotv  Kod  oûSevi  àrrYiyyEiXav  èv  èKEivcas 
Tds  ^^épons  o06âv  Snv  kopoKov  from  Mark  ix.  9b,  loa  SiEOTEiAorro  oOtoIs  Tva  |jit|5evI 
&  d6ov  5iT|yi^o'Cû\rTon  eI  pf)  ôtocv  à  ul6s  TOÖ  àvôptinrou  èx  vexpcov  àvaorfi  Koti  tôv 
\lrfw  èKp<5nrri(Tav  Trpôs  ioajroO%  \  Luke  ix.  37  a  èyévero  5è  éÇfjs  ^M^p<7  KOTEXedvrcov 
aùTÔbv  dnrö  toö  ôpous  from  Mark  ix.  ga  Kod  KotToßaivbvTcov  oCrrôljv  drrrô  toô  ôpouç*  | 
I^ilrr  X.  25  Ti  Troi/|aas  joîf^v  odcbviov  xAgpovop/iaco  from  Mark  x.  1 7  t1  iroi^aco  ïva 
3ù)f|V  odcôviov  KXgpovopi^aco*  (  Luke  xviii.  39  (||  Mark  x.  48)  ol  TrpoàyovTEs  from 
Mark  xi.  9  ol  TTpoàyovTEs’  |  Luke  xx.  39, 40  (JnroKpiôévTEÇ  5é  tiveç  twv  ypapporkov 
throv  SiSÄokoXe  koXcos  eIttos  ouxén  yàp  èréXpcov  hrEpcoTov  oOtôv  où8év  from 
Mark  xii.  28,  32,  34  xal  irpooEAScbv  eîç  tûv  ypotppcrrkov . . .  IScov  in  koXc5ç  dnrEKplôri 
onjrroTs. .  .Kod  eIttev  oCrrcp  ô  ypappoTEÙs  KOÂciaç  6i6àoxaXe  Itt’  dATiBeios  eIttêç.  .  .Kod 
o06e1s  oÙKén  frôApa  aCnrôv  frirepcoTT^oott.* 

D.  TRANSPOSITION  OF  SECTIONS,  OR  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER 
OF  SECTIONS 

Luke  iii.  19,  20  (The  Imprisonment  of  the  Baptist)  from  Mark  vi.  17-29  |  Luke  iv. 
16-30  (The  Rejection  in  the  Synagogue)  from  Mark  vi.  1-6  [  Luke  v.  i-i  i  (The 
Calling  of  the  First  Disciples)  from  Mark  i.  16-20  |  Luke  vi.  12-16  (The  Galling 
of  the  Twelve)  and  vi.  17-19  (The  Introduction  to  the  Great  Sermon)  from 
Mark  iii.  13-19  and  iii.  7-12  |  Luke  viii.  19-21  (The  True  Brethren  of  Jesus)  from 
Mark  iii.  31-5  |  Luke  x.  25-8  (The  Great  Commandment)  from  Mark  xii.  28-31*  | 

*  The  idea  of  ‘  leaving  all  ’  in  order  to  *  follow  ’  is  confined  to  these  three  passages  and  the  Mat  thaean 
parallel  to  Mark  x.  28. 

'  In  the  active  only  in  these  two  instances  (both  in  adjacent  sections  about  the  Baptist): 
[tiJanropiloSoa  (middle)  occurs  at  Luke  xxiv.  4  and  John  xiii.  22.  Luke  omits  (or  rather  trans¬ 
poses — see  category  d)  the  second  Marcan  section,  but  shows  evidence  of  having  read  it  by  mention 
ofHerod’s  ‘perplexity’  in  his  own  version  of  the  first. 

*  The  Lucan  setting  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  at  Bethsaida  is  a  well-known  crux.  The 
only  satisfactory  explanation  is  that  accepted  above — namely,  that  Luke  derived  Bethsaida  from  the 
first  and  last  sections  of  his  ‘Great  Omission’  (Mark  vi.  45-viii.  26),  which  in  Mark  follows  inune- 
diately  on  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and  which  therefore  must  have  stood  in  his  copy  of 
Mark  (so  Creed,  TTte  Gospel  according  to  St  Lulu  (1930),  p.  128). 

*  Another  echo  of  ‘the  Great  Omission’:  a  motif  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  section  of 
the  ‘Omission’  has  been  used  by  Luke  in  his  opening  sentence  at  the  point  where  he  again  picks  up 
the  Marcan  narrative. 

'  In  other  words,  Luke  has  omitted  the  Marcan  section  on  Elijah  redivivus  but  has  used  the 
aibttance  of  its  introduction,  putrtly  as  the  conclusion  to  his  own  version  of  the  preceding  Marcan 
•ection,  and  partly  as  the  intitxluction  to  his  version  of  the  Marcan  section  which  follows.  In  so 
doing  (we  may  note  in  passing)  he  has  reversed  the  Marcan  order. 

*  Luke  offers  the  same  re-writing  of  the  Marcan  sentence  in  the  parallel  to  Mark  x.  17  at 
Luke  xviii.  18. 

’  ol  irpo&ymms,  used  absolutely,  only  in  these  two  passages  (both  refer  to  crowds  ‘going  before’ 
Jesus).  The  two  sections  in  Mark  are  adjacent. 

'  Once  again  Luke  has  omitted  (or  partly  transposed — see  category  d)  a  section  in  Mark  but  has 
u>ed  certain  elements  in  it  to  provide  a  conclusion  to  his  version  of  the  preceding  section,  which,  as 
It  Rands  in  Mark,  lacks  a  conclusion  other  than  the  Lord’s  word. 

'  Although  Huck  prints  Luke  x.  25-8  as  a  separate  section,  there  b,  I  think,  litde  doubt  that  it 
resUy  goes  together  with  the  following  section  (The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan),  to  which  it 
fcnni  the  introduction. 
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Luke  xxi.  37,  38  (The  Jerusalem  Miiiistry  in  Retrospect)  from  odd  verses,  and  parts 
of  verses,  in  Mark  xi.  i-xiii.  37.^ 

Not  everyone,  naturally,  will  find  all  the  instances  in  the  list  equally  con¬ 
vincing.  For  example,  some  instances  in  the  first  three  categories  arc 
debateable  textually  ;  and  some  in  category  d  are  capable  of  being  explamcd 
just  as  satisfactorily  as  ‘parallels’,  or  rather  ‘replacements’,  derived  from  a 
so-called  ‘special  source’.*  Even  so,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  was 
prepared  to  dispute  all  the  instances  in  the  first  three  categories  on  textual 
grounds,  or  to  explain  all  the  instances  in  category  d  by  reference  to  a 
‘special  source’.  And  in  any  case,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  list  as  given 
is  very  far  from  being  complete.* 

For  myself,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  claim  in  opposition  to  Dr  Jeremias 
that  the  list  proves  that  Luke  'likes  transpositions’,  or  that  he  was  a  ' friend d 
rearrangement’.  The  evidence  seems  to  me  insufficient  to  reach  a  verdict 
either  way  as  to  the  state  of  Luke’s  mind  in  this  matter.  What  does  seem  quite 
clear,  however,  is  that  whether  Luke  liked,  or  disliked,  transpositions,  or 
whether  he  was  a  Mend,  or  an  enemy,  of  rearrangement,  he  certainly  did 
transpose  and  rearrange  what  he  found  in  his  copy  of  Mark — sometimes 
within  a  sentence,  sometimes  within  a  section,  sometimes  between  sections, 


^  The  building  up  of  thi«  gunimaryr  fi-om  a  number  of  heterogeneous  elements  in  different  Marcan 
contexts  is  more  than  ordinarily  instructive  for  the  student  of  Luke’s  editorial  methods.  For 
Luke  xxL  37a  (fiv  -rà;  Guipait  h*  Upÿ  SiSàmuv)  we  may  refer  to  Mark  xi.  1 1  Kod  ciof^Siv  ds 
‘IspoodXupa  ds  tö  tipöv...  |  I2  iccd  Tf)  tirotOpiov. . .  15  tlofXOdw  tis  T6lip6v...  17  Kod  èSiSoaiœv. . .  |  30 nd 
iroponopswötavoi  irpciit...  27  ipyovroi  irdXiv  tif  *hpoa6%u|ia  Mod  tv  xii.  35  ö  *It)ooCs  Uiyiv 

SiSdoKcdv  tv  ltp$. . .  38  Kod  tv  t1]  SiCoexfi  oa>ToO  tAcytv. . .  :  for  Luke  xxi.  37  b  (Tàs  St  vOktos  iÇfpxdiavo; 
T^OXijtTO  d$  t6  Spo;  tô  KoXoOiiivov  we  may  refer  to  Mark  xi.  1 1  àyt  oCoiis  TfH  ^Spot  tÇilXSiv  d; 

BfiOowiow. . .  I  19  Kod  Atov  Aipt  tytvno  tÇnropiOiTO  ^cd  -rfh  ttA^ius..  .  |  xiii.  i  Kod  tKiropsuoutvou oCrroC ä( toC 
tipoO. . .  3  Mod  Kodiiptvou  cBÏToC  ■($  t6  Spos  rBM  tXcaOv — for  the  asKxdadon  of  Bethany  with  the  Mount 
of  Olives  compare  further  Mark  xL  i  lis  BriOandav  -irpôs  t6  Spos  tOv  tXeneSv;  and  for  Luke  xxL  38 
(Kcd  ttSs  6  XoSs  (bpSpijfv  irpSs  otirrôv  tv  tip$  dotouilv  oCrroO)  we  may  refer  to  Mark  xi.  18  irSs  ySp  t 
Ax^  tÇnrXyioaavTO  tiri  SiSoxfi  oùtoO.  . .  xL  32  tfoßoOvro  [the  Jewish  authorities]  tAv  Xaàv. . .  xü.  I2 
Kod  tfoßt^Anoov  tAv  AxXov.  . .  xii.  37  xed  A  iroXOs  SyXos  IIkouiv  oajrtoG  f|6tb>s — in  particular,  for  the  /upax 
âpApijtv  we  may  refer  again  to  Mark  xi.  20  xed  ncipairopmApsvo»  rrput,  which  follows  immediately  on 
statonents  about  the  admiration  of  the  crowd  and  the  first  retirement  ‘outside  the  dty’.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  majority  of  these  Marcan  references  have  no  Lucan  parallels  in  their  immediate 
contexts. 

*  Thus  Dr  Jeremias,  it  seems,  would  be  prepared  to  explain  all  the  instances  in  this  category  in 
this  way  with  the  exception  of  Luke  vL  12-19  and  viii.  19-21. 

*  It  should  be  observed  that,  although  not  complete,  the  list  nevertheless  includes  some  instances 
which  appear  to  overlap:  thus,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  first  instance  in  category  c  is  in  fact 

of  the  evidence  for  establishing  the  validity  of  the  third  instance  in  category  d.  From  my  own  point 
of  view  this  is,  of  course,  true.  But  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  eliminate  all  such  instances  fnxn  the 
list,  since  a  charge  of  extending  the  list  by  including  in  it  instances  which  overlap  can  only  be 
substantiated  in  so  far  as  my  own  point  of  view  is  accepted  and  both  instances  in  any  alleged  esse 
of  overlapping  accepted  as  convincing.  Thus,  in  the  case  cited  above,  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
convinced  that  the  presence  of  AXlyov  at  Luke  v.  3  is  due  to  Luke’s  having  derived  it  from  his 
reading  of  Mark  L  19  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  that  the  basis  of  Luke  v.  i-i  i  vm  a 
‘specisd  source’:  conversely,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  be  generally  convinced  that  Luke  v.  i-n  >  s 
tranqwaed  re-writing  of  Mark  L  16-20,  independent  of  a  ‘specisd  source’,  and  yet  to  be  doubtful 
about  the  psuticular  instance  of  AXiyov:  the  two  instances,  therefore,  do  not  of  necessity  stand  or  ftU 
together,  and  each  must  be  judged  on  its  merits. 
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and  sometimes  whole  sections.  Whether  he  did  this  by  accident,  or  by 
design,  or  by  a  combination  of  both,  we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  consequence,  what  Luke  did  frequently  in  the  greater  part  of  his  gospel 
he  is  likely  also  to  have  done  in  the  Passion  Narrative,  and  may  very  well 
have  done  when  he  came  to  Mark  xiv.  22-5.  To  say  this,  of  course,  is  no 
proof  that  he  did.  But  it  suggests,  at  least,  the  possibility.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  no  justification  for  ruling  out  the  possibility  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged 
‘dislike  of  transposition’.  Such  a  ‘dislike’  is  purely  hypothetical  and  un¬ 
supported  by  the  evidence.  sparks 


DIE  SYROPALÄSTINISGHE  ÜBER¬ 
SETZUNG  DER  PAULUSBRIEFE 
UND  DIE  PESGHITTA 

Es  ist  bisher  unbestritten,  daß  zwischen  der  syropalästinischen  Bibelüber¬ 
setzung  (Sp)  und  der  Peschitta  (S)  ein  Abhängigkeitsverhältnis  besteht.^ 
Stärke  und  Häufigkeit  der  Übereinstimmungen  sind  in  den  einzelnen  Büchern 
verschieden.  Aber  Berührungen  sind  überall  vorhanden.  Auch  innerhalb 
des  paulinischen  Briefkorpus  variiert  die  Dichte  der  gemeinsamen  Überein¬ 
stimmungen  gegenüber  dem  griechischen  Text  (G).  Über  manche  Strecken 
gehen  die  beiden  Übersetzungen  so  sehr  ihre  eigenen  Wege,  daß  man 
zweifeln  könnte,  ob  irgendein  Zusammenhang  da  ist.  Aus  diesem  Grund 
m^en  hier  zunächst  einige  Biespiele  folgen,  die  zeigen,  daß  die  beiden 
Versionen  jedenfalls  nicht  voneinander  unabhängig  sind.  Von  den  Fällen, 
wo  S  und  Sp  offenbar  nur  deshalb  Zusammengehen,  weil  es  der  aramäische 
Sprachstil  erforderte — also  hauptsächlich,  wenn  sie  gemeinsam  gegen  das 
Griechische  ein  Suffix  oder  Personalpronomen  setzen — sind  die  deutlichsten 
weggelassen.  Nur  ein  paar  Stellen,  bei  deren  Beurteilung  man  schwanken 
kann,  habe  ich  mit  aufgenommen,  um  die  Problematik  klar  zu  machen. 

Röm.  i.  I  G  KÂriTÔs  dirdcnroXos  àçcopiCTuévoç 

Sp^*  çr’  wîljh  mprj! 

S  qtj'  wSljh'  dUpri 

Rôm.  i.  2  G  ô  TrpœnrriyyïiXocTO 

Sp^  hdjn  dmn  qwdm  qf 

S  dmn  qdjm  mlk 

*  Zuletzt  etwa  M.  Black,  A  Christian  PaUstinian  Syriac  Horologion  (Texts  and  Studies,  New  Series  i) 
(Cambridge,  1954),  S.  15!. 

*  Sp  nach  A.  S.  Lewis,  A  Palestinian  Syriac  Ltetionary  Containing  Lassons  from  the  Pentateuch  etc.  (London, 

«897)- 
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Sp  hätte  auch  hdjn  dqdjtn  qf  und  S  dqdm  mlk  schreiben  können.  Vgl.  z.  B.  Act 
ii.  31  G  irpoï&Mv  (var.  lect.  irpoeiScbs),  S  wqdm  Sp  wqdjm  jd\ 

Röm.  i.  3  G  toG  yEvopévou  ék  airépparos  AoueiS  Korrà  aàpKa 

Sp^  dhw'  mn  zr'jh  dbjt  dwjd  bdbsr' 

S  d'^ld  bbsr  mn  zx'  ’  dbjt  dwjd 

‘Die  Nachkommenschaft  des  Hauses  David’  wird  eine  Kontaminationslesart 
sein.  Els  muß  entweder  heißen  mn  dbjt  dwjd  oder  mn  4r‘  ’  ddwjd.  S  d'tjld  ist =yGwu. 
pévc{>  (51  pc)  und  setzt  auf  jeden  Fall  mn  zr‘  ’  voraus. 

Röm.  i.  4  G  Toö  ôpioBévros  vrtoö  @6oG  èv  SuvdpEi  Korrà  nveOpa  àyicooOvr^S  êÇ 
âvaoràoEcos  vEKpûv 
Sp^  hdjn  d’tjd* 

S  w'tjd' 

Die  Übersetzung  ist  bei  beiden  ungewöhnlich.  ôpi^Eiv  ist  in  S  sonst  praS  Luk.  ii. 
33,  Act.  xi.  29,  xvii.  31,  etprel  Luk.  xxii.  22,  Act.  x.  42,  panei  Act.  xvii.  16;  in  Sp 
’tqjn  Luk.  xxii.  22,  Act.  ii.  23.  Vgl.  irpoopljeiv  in  S  qaddem  riam  Act.  iv.  28,  Rom.  viii. 
2gf.,  Eph.  i.  5,  II,  qaddem prai  i  Kor.  ii.  7;  in  Sp  'prji  Eph.  i.  5,  'tpri  Eph.  i.  ii. 
In  Sp  hätte  d'ttqn  die  geforderte  Bedeutung  gut  getroffen.  In  S  hätte  d'tpri  nicht 
gepaßt.  Aber  das  ist  schwerlich  der  Grund  fur  die  Veränderung  in  S,  vgl.  Vg  ‘qui 
praedestinatus  est’.  Die  Aussage  von  der  Einsetzung  als  Sohn  durch  die  Aufer¬ 
stehung  sollte  nach  der  geläufigen  Theologie  in  eine  Bekanntmachung  umgedeutet 
werden. 

Röm.  iv.  21  G  Ô  èTtfiyyeXToa 
S  mdm  dmlk  Ih 
Sp°^  m'dqf  Ih 

Röm.  vi.  9  G  eI5<5tes  ön  Xpiorös  èyEpOels  he  vExpeov  oOkéti  dTroOviJcncEi  ôàvorros 
oOtoO  oÙKÉn  KupiEÛEt  (KupiEÙOEi  8i  623  1319  it  Vg  Ephr  Eus) 

Sf^jdjn  'njn  dj  dmiih'  qm  mn  bjn  mjtj'  w'wd  V  mjt  wmwt'  'wd  V  jmr'  Ujh 
Sjdjn  hnn  gjr  dmijh'  qm  mn  bjt  mjt*  wtwb  /’  m*t  wmwt*  V  mfflf  bh 
Sp  S  lösen  die  griechische  Konstruktion  ganz  auf  die  gleiche  Weise  auf.  Sp=G 
wäre  djdjn  *njn  dj  dmijh’  dqm  mn  bjn  mjtj*  ‘wd  V  m*jt  mwt*  *wd  l*  mr*  *ljh.  S  =  G  wäre 
djd‘jn  hnn  dmijh*  kd  qmmn  bjt  mjt*  twb  l*  m*t  mwt*  l*  mitlt  bh.  Vgl.  Act.  ii.  30. 

Röm.  vii.  IO  G  Kod  EÙpéOri  pot  èvroAfi  fi  eIs  jeofiv  oörn  eIs  ôàvorrov 
S  puqdänä  hau  dhajji  Imautä 
Sp^  pqwd*  hdn  dhw*  Ihjjn  Imwt* 

S  Sp  lassen,  wie  es  scheint,  oOrq  aus  oder  stellen  es  um. 

Röm.  viii.  15  G  dßßo  ô  ‘rrorrfip 
S  *b*  *bwn 
Sp^  *b*  *bwnn 

Röm.  viii.  20  G  oCry  heoOoa  (où  6éAouaa  G) 

Sp“  /’  mn  fbjn* 

S  lä  bfebjänäh 

S  hätte  auch  etwa  übersetzen  können  :  kad  lä  hwä  fàbë  oder  ähnlich.  Das  ’  von  Sp 
wird  allerdings  wohl  ursprünglich  ein  h  gewesen  sein  wie  in  S. 


*  Sp  nach  A.  S.  Lewis,  Codex  Climaci  Rescriptus,  Horae  Semiticae  VIII  (Cambridge,  1909). 
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I  Kor.  iv.  3  G  êpol  6è  elç  èXcStxiorôv  èonv 
SpO  Ij  dj  Upjpw  hj 
S  Ij  djn  bsjrwt'  hj  Ij 

I  Kor.  xiii.  10  G  tô  téAeiov 
S  gmjrwC 
S°  ilmwr 

I  Kor.  xiii.  1 1  G  rà  toû  vriiriou 
S  hljn  dfljwt' 

Sp°  dfljwt* 

Hier  kann  die  Übereinstimmung  nicht  zufällig  sein.  Bei  den  beiden  vorher¬ 
gehenden  Beispielen  mag  man  zweifeln. 

I  Kor.  xiv.  26  G  ôtov  owépxn*^  btaoros  (  -}-0pœv  Koine  D  G  pi)  vpoApôv  ?x£> 
SiSox^iv  Éx®*  àitoKàXuvpiv  ?X£*  fcppnvtictv  fxet*  irdvra  irpôs  olKo6opf)v  yivéo6co 
S  d'mtj  dmtknijn  'ntum  Vjn'  mnkwn  djt  Ih  mzmwr  n'mr  wjn’  djt  Ih  Jwlpn’  wjtC  d'jt  Ih 
gljn'  w’jn’  djt  Ih  fAi’  wjn'  djt  Ih  pwiq'  kwlhjn  Ibnjn'  nhwjn 
Sp^  kd  'twn  mtknijn  kwl  'ni  mn  dlh  i'nwn  mn  dlh  'wlpn  mn  dlh  gwl'jn  mn  dlh  Ijin  mn  dlh 
trgum  kwl'  Ibnjn  jh'  mt'bd 

S  hätte  schreiben  können  'mtj  dmtknijn  'ntwn  {kwl)  'ni  'ni  mnkwn  (oder  kwl  hd  whd 
mnkwn)  'jt  Ih  usw.  Sp  hätte  schreiben  können  kd  'twn  mtknijn  kwl  'ni  Ih  ^num  usw. 

I  Kor.  XV.  34  G  Ayvcoaiotv  yàp  6eo0  tiveç 
Sp°  'jt  gr  'nijn  dljt  bjdhwn  'krwth  d'lh' 

S  'jt  gjr  'ni'  djd't'  d'lh'  Ijt  bhwn 

Hier  wäre  denkbar,  daß  S  und  Sp  unabhängig  voneinander  auf  dieselbe 
Formulierung  verfallen  sind. 

1  Kor.  XV.  37  G  eI  Tuyo*  o^iTOU  f)  Tivos  töv  Xonrcov 
S  dlutté  äu  das'äri  äu  diarkä  dzar'öni 

Sp°  'n  dhtjn  w'n  dhjt  zr'wnj' 

2  Kor.  V.  10  G  TOÙS  yàp  iràvTotç  fjpSç  çocvepcoOfivon  6eï  finrpooÔEV  toô  ßi^iiocros 

TOÛ  XpiOTOÔ 

Sp*^  kwlnn  gr  {  +  npl?)  In  dnqwm  qwdm  bjm'  dmijh' 

S  kullan  gër  'tîdînan  lamqâm  qdàm  bëm  damiîhâ 

Daß  beide  çovEpcodfjvai  mit  qwm  übersetzen,  ist  kaum  zufällig. 

2  Kor.  vi.  3  G  Iva  pf)  poopTiOg  f)  öiOKOvia 
S  dlä  nehwi  mümä  bUimeitan 
Sp°  dl'  jh'  mwm  btimjin 

2  Kor.  vii.  7  G  Cnrèp  èpoô 
S  ‘(d  appain 
Sp°  7  dtbn 

Die  Veränderung  der  Person  lag  nahe,  da  Paulus  bisher  in  der  2.  PI.  gesprochen 
hatte. 


Eph.  i.  19  G  t6  vrirepßdXXov  péy£0oç 
Sjattirütä  drabbütä 
Sp^^jtrwn'  drwbj' 
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Eph.  ii.  8  G  Kod  toOto  oOk  èÇ  ùp&v,  6to0  t6  5c^v 
Sp^  whd'  V  mnkwn  'V  mn  mtivnth  d'lh* 

S  whâdê  lä  hwät  mermkön  ellä  mauhabtä  fu  dallähä  ' . 

Phil.  ii.  19  G  (Iva  Kàyù  eOvia^xû)  yvoOs  Tà  irepl  Opâbv 

S  kad  êlcp  metfôlàtkôn 

Sp^  bm'  d'n’  mkr  m’  d'I  dtbkwn 

Phil.  ii.  23  G  (To0Tov...éXirijcû  nipvfKxi  cbs  àv  àçiSco)  xà  irepl  épè 
S  mà  dalzvàt 
Sp^  m'  dbvtj 

Aus  diesen  Beispielen  läßt  sich  nicht  ersehen,  auf  welcher  Seite  die  Abhäng¬ 
igkeit  liegt.  Versucht  man  diese  Frage  zu  entscheiden,  so  helfen  allgemeine 
Erwägungen  nicht  viel  weiter.  Das  Postulat,  daß  Sp  von  S  abhängig  sein 
müsse,  das  sich  nicht  auf  die  innere  Evidenz  der  Texte  sondern  auf  die 
Annahme  stützte,  daß  das  Syropalästinische  erst  sehr  spät,  nach  Burkitt  und 
Schultheß  erst  im  sechsten  Jahrhundert,  Schriftsprache  geworden  sei,  und 
also  auch  die  syropalästinische  Bibelübersetzung  erst  in  dieser  Zeit  entstanden 
sein  könne,^  hat  heute  durch  Arbeiten  von  Lagrange,  Baumstark  und 
anderen  seine  Grundlage  verloren.*  Die  Bibelübersetzung  hat  sicher  um  4CX) 
und  ziemlich  sicher  um  350  existiert,  und  aus  verschiedenen  Gründen  ist  cs 
das  Wahrscheinlichste,  daß  das  Syropalästinische  auch  als  Schriftsprache  eine 
ununterbrochene  Traditionsverbindung  zum  Reichs-  bzw.  Jüdisch-Aramäi¬ 
schen  hat.*  Die  Möglichkeit,  daß  die  syropalästinische  Paulusversion  älter  ist 
als  die  der  Peschitta,  ja  älter  sogar  als  die  der  altsyrischen  Übersetzung,  auf 
der  die  Peschitta  wahrscheinlich  auch  hier  aufbaut,*  läßt  sich  nicht  von 
vornherein  ausschließen.  Wenn  es  richtig  ist,  daß  die  syropalästinische 
Schrift  nicht  aus  Syrien  übernommen  ist,  sondern  sich  aus  der  syrisch- 
palmyrenischen  Kursive  seit  sehr  alter  Zeit  neben  der  syrischen  Estrangela 
her  entwickelt  hat,*  wäre  es  durchaus  denkbar,  daß  eine  westaramäische — 
also  fhihsyropalästinische — Übersetzung  der  Paulusbriefe  etwa  von  Antio¬ 
chien  nach  Edessa  gelangt  ist. 


^  F.  C.  Burkitt,  ‘Christian  Palestinian  Literature’,  J.T.S.  a  (1904),  S.  174-85.  F.  Sefaulthefi, 
Grammatik  du  chrisüichrptdâstmisdwi  Aramäisch  (Tübingen,  1934),  S.  1. 

*  M.  J.  Lagrange,  ‘L’Origine  de  la  Version  Syro-Palestinienne  des  Evangiles’,  R.R.  xxxiv  (1925), 
S.  481-504.  A.  Baumstark,  ‘Das  Problem  des  christlich-paläsdnischen  Pentateuchtextes’,  Orims 
ChristioHus,  3.  Ser.,  Bd.  10  (1935),  S.  201-34.  Vgl.  J.  T.  Milik,  ‘Une  Inscription  et  une  Lettre  en 
Araméen  Christo-Palestinien ’,  R.B.  ut  (1953),  S.  526-39. 

*  Vgl.  meinen  Au&atz,  ‘Die  syropalästinische  Jesaja-Übersetzung ’. 

*  A.  Vööbus,  Invutigations  into  th*  Text  of  the  New  Tutament  Used  iy  Rabbula  of  Edessa  (Pinnebeig, 

Researchu  on  the  CiretdatioH  of  the  Puhitta  in  the  Middle  of  the  Fifth  Centuy  (Piaaeherg,  194S)  (Con- 
tril^tions  of  Baltic  University  nos.  59  und  64)  hat  die  Beobachtung  gemacht,  daB  die  Lesarten 
frühsyrischer  Autoren  zuweilen  mit  Sp  gegen  S  zusammen  g^ehen.  Es  würde  sich  wahrscheinlich 
lohnen,  dieser  Erscheinung  genauer  nachzugehen.  Das  ist  mir  hier  im  Pfarramt  leider  nicht 
möglich. 

*  Auf  einige  Eigentümlichkeiten  der  syropalästinischen  Schrift,  die  sich  so  erklären  lassen,  hat 
(nach  Nöldeke,  .^.D.Af.G.  xxu  (1886),  S.  446)  R.  Duval  (Traité  de  Grammaire  Syriaque  (Paris,  1881), 
S.  9f.)  aufinerksam  gemacht.  Vgl.  meinen  Au&atz  ‘Oie  syropalästinische  Jesaja-Ubersetzung’. 
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Vergleicht  man  die  beiden  Übersetzungen,  so  fällt  sofort  ein  Unterschied 
im  Verhältnis  zum  griechischen  Text  ins  Auge.  S  bemüht  sich  offensichtlich 
um  eine  gute,  verständliche  syrische  Wiedergabe  und  scheut  sich  deshalb 
nicht,  zuweilen  mehr  den  Sinn  zu  umschreiben  als  die  Worte  zu  übersetzen. 
Die  neutestamentliche  Peschitta  ist  in  diesem  Punkte  anders  als  die  alttesta- 
mentliche,  die  sich  in  den  meisten  Büchern  sehr  eng  an  den  hebräischen  Text 
hält  und  eher  in  der  Gefahr  steht,  um  der  Wörtlichkeit  willen  dunkel  zu  wer¬ 
den.  In  Bezug  auf  die  Treue  gegenüber  der  Übersetzungsvorlage  gleicht  die 
syropalästinische  Übersetzung  der  Paulusbriefe  der  alttestamentlichen 
Peschitta.  Dabei  ist  es  erstaunlich  zu  sehen,  daß  bei  der  oft  überraschenden 
Genauigkeit  der  Widergabe  die  Sprache  weder  vergewaltigt  noch  unver¬ 
ständlich  wird.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  die  sich  um  das  Ausßndigmachen  und 
die  Herausgabe  syropalästinischer  Texte  so  verdient  gemacht  hat,  nennt  sie 
‘wonderfully  accurate’,  ohne  die  Tatsache  weiter  zu  erklären.^  Fragt  man 
der  Ursache  nach,  indem  man  S  und  Sp  nebeneinander  legt  und  ständig 
vergleicht,  so  wird  deutlich,  daß  nicht  die  verschiedene  Fähigkeit  der  Über¬ 
setzer  an  der  unterschiedlichen  Treue  der  Widergabe  schuld  ist.  Das 
Syropalästinische  muß,  ganz  gleichgültig,  wann  die  Paulusbriefe  übersetzt 
worden  sind,  in  ganz  anderem  Maße  als  das  Syrische  unter  dem  Einfluß  des 
Griechischen  gestanden  haben,  und  die  enge  Entsprechung  zwischen  Sp  und 
G  ist  umso  weniger  verwunderlich,  als  die  Sprache  der  Paulusbriefe  im 
allgemeinen  nicht  kompliziert  und  im  Grunde  nicht  ‘griechisch’  ist.  Der  auf 
Grund  vieler  Analogien  an  sich  zunächst  naheliegende  Verdacht,  daß  die 
Wörtlichkeit  der  Sp  ein  Zeichen  ihrer  Jugend  sei  und  sie  sozusagen  eine  späte 
syropalästinische  Rezension  von  S  nach  G  darstelle,  wird  auch  einfach  schon 
durch  das  Verhältnis  der  beiden  Texte  zueinander  ausgeschlossen:  sie  sind  so 
verschieden,  daß  gerade  der  syropalästinische  Übersetzer  kaum  Nutzen  aus 
S  ziehen  konnte.  Dieser  Gedanke  ist  auch  nur  solange  geäußert  worden,  als 
noch  nicht  sehr  viele  alte  syropalästinische  Texte  bekannt  waren.* 

Eine  gewisse  Schwierigkeit  für  die  These,  die  im  folgenden  begründet 
werden  soll,  daß  S  bzw.  wahrscheinlich  ihre  altsyrische  Vorlage  von  Sp 
abhängig  ist,  liegt  darin,  daß  die  Syropalästina,  die  uns  vorliegt,  auf  jeden 
Fall  einige  Jahrhunderte  jünger  ist  als  die,  die  jener  altsyrische  Übersetzer 
vielleicht  in  Händen  hatte.  Erstens  ist  sie  offensichtlich  immer  wieder  nach 
G  verbessert,  und  häufig  zweifellos  verschlimmbessert  worden.  Dafür  nur  ein 
Beispiel. 

Gal.  iv.  25  G  ovfvoTOixeï  6è  vöv  'lEpouaoXi'm 

S  wlälmä  Ihädß  öreSlem 

*  Hone  Semiticae  vm  (Cambridge,  1909),  S.  xv. 

*  El  lind  wahncheinlich  mir  einige  einzelne  Stücke,  die  in  ipäter  Zeit  einfach  aus  S  übernommen 
^'oeden  sind.  Vgl.  Th.  Zahn,  Forschungen  zur  GescMehte  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons,  i  (1881),  S.  339, 
und  G.  Margoliouth,  The  Palestinian  Syriac  Version  (London,  1897),  S.  43,  und  dazu  M.  Black, 
A  Christian  Palestinian  Syriac  Horologion  (Texts  and  Studies  i,  Cambridge,  1954),  S.  16,  Anm.  i,  und 
meinen  Aufiatz  ‘Die  syropalästinische  Jesaja-Übersetzung*. 
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Sp^  Um  hw  dj  Ihd'  dkdw  jrwUjm 

Sp  dkdw  ist  deutlich  nach  dem  Griechischen  ergänzt  und  an  der  falschen  Stdlc 
eingesetzt  (richtig:  Ihd'  jrwUjm  dkdw).  Vgl. 

Röm.  viii.  i8  G  Tà  TraOi^yorra  toö  vöv  KonpoO 

S  haUäu  dzabnä  hänä 

Sp^  mhwSwj  ddn  qjrws'  dkdw 

Gal.  i.  4  G  èK  TOÖ  otûvos  toö  ÉveordSroç  irovripoö 
S  men  *älmä  hänä  btiä 
Sp°  mn  dn  Hm'  bjV  dq'm 

Zweitens  hat  sie  nicht  nur  eine  textliche  Entwicklung  durchgemacht,  die 
sie  häufig  von  einer  ursprünglichen  Übereinstimmung  mit  G  weggeführt  hat, 
sondern  sich  auch  der  Veränderung  der  Sprache  angleichen  müssen.  Für 
solche  Spuren  eines  älteren  Sprachgebrauchs  habe  ich  nur  ein  Beispiel 
gefunden.  Doch  genügt  es  wohl,  um  die  Tatsache  zu  beweisen. 

Röm.  iv.  i8  G  Trop’  èXirlSa 
S  dlä  sa^ä 
Sp^  mn  btr  sbr 

Sp  meint  wahrscheinlich;  ‘nach  Hoffnung’,  d.  h.,  nachdem  er  sich  bereits 
schon  viel  Hoffnung  gemacht  hatte.  Das  gibt  zwar  auch  Sinn,  ist  aber  keine 
Übersetzung  von  G.  Sp  muß  ursprünglich  btr  sbr  gehabt  haben  im  Sinn  von 
‘  anstelle  von  ’.  btr  wird  in  dieser  Bedeutung  syropalästinisch  nicht  mehr  gebraucht 
Vgl.  aber  das  Jüdisch-Aramäische. 

Was  die  auf  Grund  der  innersyropalästinischen  Textentwicklung  entstan¬ 
denen  zahlreichen  kleinen — meist  irgendwie  sinnvollen — Abweichungen,  vor 
allem  von  Sp^,  gegenüber  G  anbelangt,  so  fallen  sie  nicht  so  sehr  ins  Gewicht, 
weil  sich  der  ursprüngliche  syropalästinische  Text  im  allgemeinen  ohne 
Schwierigkeit  wieder  hersteilen  läßt,  z.  B. 

Röm.  xiv.  20  G  koköv  Tcp  dvOpcorrep  t^  6iö  TrpooKÔpporoç  èoôlovrt 
Sp^  bß  hw  Ibmi'  hljn  dbtr'  twqV  'kl,  wo  hljn  später  zugesetzt  ist. 

Sp°  hat  gegen  Sp^  meistens  den  korrekten  Text.  Aber  es  gibt  auch 
gemeinsame  Abweichungen,  z.  B. 

Röm.  X.  6f.  G  toöt'  Éonv  Xpioröv  KorrocyoyEÏv . .  .toöt  êonv  Xpioröv  èK  VEKpöw 
dvoyocyelv 

Sp^*- m'  dhw djhwt  mijh' . .  .m'  dhw  djswq  mijh'  mn  bjn  mjtj'  =toöt’  lonv  öm  Xpiorös 
KOCTap/|OFrai’  toöt’  èonv  ön  Xpiorös  dn/aßi'iarron  èK  vEKpcôv. 

Sp*  hatte  jhjt  nndjqq.^ 

*  Man  hat  zuweilen  den  Eindruck,  daß  Sp^  alte  lyropaläitinische  Lesarten  bewahrt  hat,  und  die 
Reinheit  des  durchlaufenden  Bibeltextes  erweckt  manchmal  den  Verdacht,  auf  Rezension  nach 
G  zu  beruhen.  Tatsächlich  erhalten  sich  ja  im  litiu'gischen  Gebrauch  alte  Texte  (dt  sehr  lange,  und 
die  Priorität  von  Sp^  gegenüber  Sp^  scheint  aus  Gal.  Ui.  95  hervorzugehen  :  G  ükScùovs  Si  Tfis  triowus 
S  kad  Hat  din  haimmiM  Sp^  kdw  dj  'jt  Sp^‘  kdw  <ÿ  'jtt,  wo  kdw  aus  kd  zweifellos  dimdi  den  Abfall  da 
zweiten  t  von  'jU  enutanden  ist.  Aber  Sp^  muO  nitdit  naedt  G,  sie  kann  auch  einfach  nach  dem 
ursprünglichen  syropalästinischen  Text  unvollständig  rezensiert  worden  sein.  Die  Frage  läßt  siefa  k 
nicht  entscheiden.  Für  das  Folgende  spielt  sie  keine  RoUe. 
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Hier  nun  die  Stellen,  aus  denen  hervorgeht,  daß  S  in  irgendeiner  Weise 
von  Sp  abhängig  sein  muß. 

Röm.  vi.  i6  G  ■iTapioT(Scvrre  àov/roùs  SoOAous  Ottocko^^v,  5oOÄoi  ècm  4> 
^fioKoOm),  ^Itoi  duoprlos  elç  ôàvotrov  (els  6àv.  om.  D  1 739  it  vg®“**  Sa)  i)  CmroKofjç 
ds  SiKonoownv 

S  en  lahfità  wen  Imaîtna*  ednâ  dkënûtâ 
Sp  ’«  Isklt'  Imwt*  w'n  lSmj‘wt*  Ifdq 

ùircKofis  muß  nach  els  CnroKoi'iv  eine  Determination  haben.  Es  ist  daher  wahr* 
scheinlich,  daß  D  1 739  it  vg®*>**  Pesch  Sa  mit  ihrer  Auslassung  recht  haben.  Wenn 
atifh  in  Sp*  Imwl’  fehlte,  so  hat  S  ISmj'wt*  (oder  Sp*  Umfw)  lfdq  als  Genetiwer- 
t>;fM4iing  verstanden.  Diese  Konstruktion  ist  im  Syropalästinischen  noch  lebendig, 
vgl.  2  Tim.  i.  13:  Sp*-'^  dmw>thj  *mk  Indj'  hljmt'  G  CrfronrCnrcoaiv  fx*  Cryionvövrcov 
X^cjv.  Röm.  vi.  4:  G  6ià  toö  ßofirrlauotTOS  (+  oùtoO  33)  eis  töv  Oötvocrov  hat 
Sp^  hisbw'jth  dj  ddmwth.  Dieser  Text  wird  aus  Sp  =  G**  bmfbw'jt*  Imwth  entstanden 
yin  Vgl.  auch  Röm.  xiii.  i  :  G  èÇouaions  ûirepexoOaoas  Sp^  Uwlfnwt*  dlmjtrjn. 
Sp*  Uwltnwn  Imjtm.  lmjtm>lmjtrjn>  dlmjtrjn. 

Röm.  viii.  19  G  f)  yàp  dmoKapaBoKlo  xfjs  ktIokos  Tt\v  àrroKàAmpiv  töv  ulöv 
T0Û  6eo0  àrreKSéxeroa 

Sp°  skujh  gr  dbrjt'  bgwljhwn  dbnwj  d’lh'  hj  mskj* 

S  kuUdh  gêr  britä  msabbrä  wamsakkjä  tgeljänä  dabnäu  dallähä 

Sp  entspricht  zwar  nicht  genau  dem  Griechischen  und  scheint  grammatisch 
ungenau  (genau  müßte  es  heißen  msk*  statt  hj  mskj'),  ist  in  Wirklichkeit  aber  die 
engste  idiomatische  Widergabe  von  G,  die  sich  denken  läßt.  S  ist  mit  ihrer  Para¬ 
phrase  ganz  deutlich  von  Sp  abhängig. 

Röm.  xiv.  13,  15  G  uriKéri  oöv  dXXi'iXous  Kplvcopev  dAAà  toöto  KplvorrE  pdcAXov, 
t6  ^  Ti6é\ran  irpöoKOUpa  Tcp  àScAçcp  i)  ok^vSoXov.  (om.  updoKOUpa  et  B  Ephr) 
. .  .d  yàp  5ià  ßpöpa  ô  à5EX96s  oou  XutteItoi,  oOidn  Kcrrà  àyàirr|v  ‘irEpiirocTEls 
S  là  mekkêl  ndün  had  lhad  ellâ  hâÿ  dûn  (dwruv)  jattira'ît  dtuqltâ  lahûk  là  tnm ..  .en  dên 
mettôl  mikûltâ  m'îq  att  lahûk  là  hwâ  bhubbà  mhallek  att 
Sp^  (Die  Perikope  beginnt  erst  xiv.  14,  sodaß  V.  13  nicht  erhalten  ist)  ’n  gr  Ibdjl 
nqkad’  *hwk  msjq  ‘wd  Ijt  U  mhlk  bhb' 

Sp  hat  in  V.  13  sicher  wie  S  dl*  tsjm  twqV  Vhwk  gelesen.  Denn  da  das  Syro- 
palästinische  keinen  Infinitiv  mehr  hat,  hätte  sie  nur  noch  schreiben  können: 
ff  tsjmwn  twqV  Vhjkum,  wozu  kein  Grund  vorlag.  Dann  lag  es  aber  in  der  Tat  nahe, 
’t  zu  m^q  zu  ergänzen,  wie  S  getan  hat.  m'tq  wird  syrisch  nicht  passivisch 
gebraucht. 

Röm.  XV.  19  G  ÖOTE  UE  önrö  'lEpouaoXfip  Kod  toneXep  péypi  toC  ’IXXupiKoO  imrXTi- 
puKévoa  TÔ  eùoyyéXiov  toö  Xpioroö 
Sp°  Imlw  d'n'  mn  jrwiljm  whwglt  *dm’  Vlwrjkws  *ml’  bswrh  dUh’ 

S  edkannä  dmen  öreilem  etkrek  *dammä  lellöriqön  wemalle  sbartih  damühä 
S  las  in  dem  syropalästinischen  Text,  der  ihr  vorlag,  whglt,  strich  das  w  (bzw. 
stellte  es  vor  'mV)  und  setzte  das  Imperfekt  ein. 

i  Kor.  iv.  3  G  Iva  Û9’  öpöv  dn/OKpiöö  i)  Cnrö  dvOpcorrivris  fïuépoç 
Sp°  ”  mn  bmSwt* 

S  <ni  nun  kul  bamäi 
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barnälütä  ist  im  Syrischen  unbekannt.  S  gibt  Sp  richtig  wider.  Das  umgekehrte 
Abhängigkeitsverhältnis  ist  wenig  wahrscheinlich. 

I  Kor.  xi.  26  G  t6v  ödverrov  toö  icupiou  KcrrayyéXXrre 
Sp^  mwth  dmr'  ’tum  mtnjn 
S  mautih  hü  dmäran  m’ahdirUön 

m'ahdintön  ist  keine  Übersetzung  von  G  KorrocyyéÂXETE.  Der  Ausdruck  wird  begreif¬ 
lich  aus  Sp,  wo  der  Kontext  dazu  verführte,  mtnjn  nicht  als  ‘erzählen’  zu  verstehen 
(das  heißt  tanm  an  sich  im  Syrischen  gewöhnlich,  vgl.  Thes  Syr) ,  sondern  als  ‘  wieder¬ 
holen’.  In  dieser  Bedeutung  wird  tanni  (mit  folgendem  Partizip)  nach  Brockcl- 
marms  Wörterbuch  in  der  syrischen  Übersetzung  der  Festbriefe  des  Athanasius  (cd. 
Cureton,  London,  1848),  53,  23,  einmal  gebraucht.  Syropalästinisch  ist  tnj  im  Sinn 
von  ‘wiederholen’  nicht  mehr  erhalten.  , 

I  Kor.  xiv.  9  G  5ià  yXcooxrriç  èàv  pfi  söormov  Xôyov  6öte 
SpO  ’n  ^b''ljin’  ^trg'um  ml’  T  tüum 
S  en  têmrûn  melltä  bleiiänä  wlä  tehwi  mpaJiqä 

Wenn  Sp  ^trg^um  richtig  gelesen  und  ergänzt  ist,  kann  nicht  zweifelhaft  sein,  daß 
S  von  Sp  abhängig  ist.  trgum  ist  hier  fast  =  ‘ Bedeutung’  (‘sinnhafte  Äußerung’). 

1  Kor.  XV.  32  G  Ti  poi  t6  ôçêXoç 
Sp^’  m’  hnjtj 

S  mn’  ’thnjt 

Sp  =  G  wäre  m’  Ij  hnjt’.  S  hat  Sp  mißverstanden  {hnjtj  =1.  Perf.  nach  der  alten 
Orthographie;  An’ =  ‘ Nutzen  haben’  ist  zwar  nicht  syropalästinisch  und  jüdisch¬ 
aramäisch,  aber  syrisch  bezeugt). 

2  Kor.  ii.  9  G  Iva  yveo  8oK»iJif|v  Opwv  (el  e!s  ■ir<itvTa  CmViKooi  âcre) 

Sp*^  djkr  bdqumkum 

S  d’d’  bnsjn’ 

S  wird  in  Sp  bbdqtvnkwn  gelesen  haben. 

2  Kor.  vi.  4  G  èv  OTEVoxeopicaç 
Sp°  bhnqjn 
S  bahbüiji 

S  übersetzt  OTEVOxeopia  mit  hbüijä  noch  Röm.  viii.  35,  2  Kor.  xii.  10  (Röm.  ii.  9 
ist  es  turräpä).  Wie  kommt  sie  dazu?  hbüijä  heißt  Gefangenschaft  und  Belagerung. 
Für  OTEVOxcopEloßai  hat  sie  2  Kor.  iv.  8  ’thnq  (2  Kor.  vi.  1 2  allts;  Sp  ’itns;  Sp  ist  Röm. 
ii.  9,  viii.  35,  2  Kor.  xii.  10  nicht  erhalten),  hnäqä  heißt  jüdisch-aramäisch  die 
Halsfessel,  syrisch  überhaupt  Fessel,  daneben  ‘  Erwürg^ung’  und  ‘ Folter’.  Im  Syro- 
palästinischen  ist  es  offenbar  das  Äquivalent  für  OTEVOXCoploc  gewesen.  S  hat  hnq’ 
als  ‘Fessel’  verstanden. 

Gal.  i.  14  G  jpAcorfis  Cnràpxcov  twv  TrarpiKÖv  pou  TropaSöoEcov 
S  fä’in  hwêt  bjulpänä  dabbähai 
Sp°  hwjt  mqn’  dmswrthwn  d’bhtj 

Tit.  ii.  14  hat  Sp^^  fur  koXöv  Épycov,  mqn’  d’wbdjn  fbjn,  wofür  Sp^  mqn’ 

b’wbdjn’  tbjn  einsetzt.  Von  einem  syropalästinischen  Text,  der  bmswrthwn  hatte,  wird 
S  hier  abhängig  sein.  Vgl.  Act.  xxii.  3  jqAoarfiç  toö  6eoö  S  tannänä  dallähä,  i  Kor. 
xiv.  12  jTiAcoTorf  éoTE  ■nvEup<icTcov  S  tannäm  attön  dmauhbätä  drühä,  i  Pet.  iii.  18  tannäni 
dfäbätä. 
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Gal.  V.  I  G  Tfj  èXcuôeplç  fipäs  Xpicrrös  ^iXeuOépcooEv  an^KETE  oöv  (Kori  pfj  irdXiv 
jyy^  SouXeIoS  èvéxEOÔE) 

Sp°  bhrwrf  krr  jtn  mijh'  qwmw  'um 
S  qwmw  hkjl  bh'rwt'  hj  dmijh'  hrm 

S  hat  ^  jtn  als  Relativsatz  aufgefaßt.  Solche  Nebensätze  ohne  d  sind  im 
Syropalästinischen  sonst  nur  noch  zuweilen  gebräuchlich,  wo  das  Verbum  des 
Nebensatzes  im  Imperfekt  steht  und  praktisch  den  Infinitif  ersetzt,  im  paulinischen 
Briefkorpus  z.  B.  i  Kor.  xiv.  35  sn'  l'tt'  tmll.  (Oder  hat  S  gelesen:  fj  fipSs  Xpiorôç 

/iXEUÔépCOOEV?) 

Gal.  V.  26  G  àAXi^Xov/s  irpoKOÄoüpEvoi  (indem  ihr  einander  provoziert) 

S  dmaqlin  had  *al  Xod  (indem  ihr  einander  gering  achtet) 

Sp°  mgrjn  plg  Iplg  (indem  ihr  einander  reizt,  Pa) 

gr’  ist  syropalästinisch  sonst  nur  noch  einmal  bezeugt,  Ps.  xliii.  14.  Dort  steht  der 
sutetantivierte  Inf.  Af.  'grw  für  Koror/éAcos  (A  xXEuaapôs).  S  hat  statt  mgarrën  in  Sp 
mapên  gelesen. 

Eph.  i.  14  G  eIç  diroAürpcoaiv  Tfis  iTEpnroii^aEcos 
Sp^  Iprqn'  dSwzbwt' 

S  Ipurqänä  daillën  dhä'in 

Meines  Wissens  ist  TTEpnrofTiCTis  nirgends  sensu  concreto  gebraucht.  S  hat  huzbwt' 
offenbar,  vielleicht  mit  Recht,  nach  Analogie  ähnlicher  semitischer  Abstrakta 
verstanden,  vgl.  hebr.  gälüt,  syr.  'nSwt',  syp.  bmSwt'  (s.  o.  S.  229,  i  Kor.  iv.  3). 

Eph.  ii.  15  G  Iva  toùç  6O0  icrfoij  Év  oCrrcp  eIç  iva  Konvôv  ôvSpcoTTOV  ttoiwv  eIpt’ivtjv, 
Kod  (SnroKOTaAAàÇri 

Sp^  Ibdjl  dtrj'  jbrj  bh  IM'  bmi  hdt  'bd  Jim'  umr" 

S  (üatraihôn  rubrë  baqnûmëh  lhad  bamäJä  hadtä  wa'bad  Jainä  ma'  't 
Sp  =  . . .  iroioôvra  Elpi'ivrjv  koI  àrroKaTaAAôcaaovTa.  Sp  =  G  wäre . . .  'bd  Jim'  wjr'j, 
und  80  wird  Sp*  gehabt  haben.  Sp  verstand  als  Subjekt  von  wjr'j  den  bmJ  hdt  und 
setzte  deshalb  das  deutlichere  (und  dem  jüngeren  Aramäisch  entsprechendere) 
um'  '  ein.  S  las  'bad  Jellämä  und  ließ  dann  das  j  weg:  ma'  'i.  Beachte  übrigens 
die  Übereinstimmung  zwischen  S  und  Sp  gegen  G:  ‘damit  er  die  Zwei  schaffe  zu 
Einem,  einem  neuen  Menschen. . .’. 

Kol.  ii.  9  G  ÔTI  äv  oCrrcp  kotoikeT  TrSh;  tö  frAi^ipcona  Tfjç  6ê6ttitoç  acoporiKôoç  Kal 
èorè  èv  oCrrcp  irETrATipcopévoi 

S  dbih  'âmar  kullêh  mäläjä  dallähütä  guJmänä'tt  wbëh  äp  attön  meJtamlëtôn 
Sp^  dbh  'mr  kwl  mwl'jh  d'lhwt'  pwgm'jt  w'twn  bh  mtmljn 

Bei  Kod  âorè  èv  oCrr^  TTEirAripcoMévoi  kann  man  èv  oCrrcp  kaum  anders  als  auf  èv 
oCrrc^,  d.  h.  auf  Christus  beziehen.  S  ist  dagegen  ganz  offenbar  zu  übersetzen: 
‘m  dem  (sc.  Christus)  die  ganze  Fülle  der  Gottheit  körperlich  wohnt,  und  auch  ihr 
seid  mit  ihr  erfüllt.’  Zu  diesem  Verständnis  hat  sie  Sp  verfuhrt,  die  G  zwar  genau 
entspricht,  von  einem  unbefangenen  Leser  aber  am  ehesten  im  Sinn  von  S  verstanden 
wird. 

I  Thess.  V.  22  G  drrrö  ttovtös  eI6ous  Trovripoö  dnréxEo^ 

S  wmen  kul  sbü  biJä  'röq  {'rwqw) 

Sp°  mn  kwl  mqm'  bjJ'  hww  rfyqjn 

S  hat  für  dnréxeoBon  nur  hier  ‘ray;  sonst:  'trhq  Act.  v.  29,  apreq  i  Tim.  iv.  3,  etpreq 
I  Pet.  ii.  1 1 ,  hwäparriq  Act.  xv.  20,  i  Thess.  iv.  3.  S  'rwqw  wird  aus  rhwqw  verdorben 
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sein,  rhq  wird  in  S  sonst  im  Peal  nie  mehr  gebraucht.  Es  ist  auch  sonst  im  Syrischen 
selten.  Thes  Syr  gibt  keine,  Brockelmann  drei  Stellen.  In  Sp  ist  rhq,  wie  es  scheint, 
die  gewöhnliche  Übersetzung  für  <JnréxEo6on  (  i  Thess.  iv.  3) .  Ob  die  Verderbnis  viel¬ 
leicht  erst  in  einem  altsyrischen  Text  zustandegekommen  ist,  läßt  sich  schwer  sagen. 
Act.  XV.  29  könnte  S  das  Etpeel  für  ein  ursprüngliches  Peal  von  rhq  eingesetzt  ha^n. 
An  den  andern  Stellen  ist  es  im  Grunde  nicht  sehr  wahrscheinlich,  daß  S  einen 
altsyrischen  Text  verändert  hat,  in  dem  noch  Formen  von  rhq  standen. 

2  Thess.  i.  1 1  G  eIs  Ô  Kod  irpooEux^ü^ôa  irAvroTe  Trepi  Opcov,  !va  Opôç  àÇicixn) 
Tfjç  kXi^oecos  ô  6eôs  fmûv  kcxI  irXi^pcbaij  ttSoov  eOSokIov  dyoôcooOvriç 

S  mettöl  hänä  Mçulzban  msalUnan  'laikön  dnaiwikôn  allähä  Iqerjänkön  wnemlêkôn  kuUëh 
sebjänä  dtäbätä 

Sp°  bm'  d'p  ’nn  msljn  bkwl  ‘r  dtbkwn  dj'bd  jtkwn  'Ih'  hvjn  dqrjth  wjmV  kwl  sbjum 
dtjbw 

S  wnemlêkôn,  das  guten  Sinn  gibt,  kann  S  nicht  aus  G  haben  (irdoris  eOSokIgis 
dyoOtooCfvris).  Aber  Sp  läßt  sich  so  verstehen. 

2  Tim.  i.  13  G  Crrrowircooiv  fye  Oyionvdvrcov  Xöycov  d>v  Trap’  èpoô  fjKouCTOs 
S  ruhwjän  läk  häurä  melli  hlimätä  daimH  men 
Sp^*  dmw  thj  'mk  Imlj'  hljmt'  hljn  dJfm't  mnj 
S  hat  Sp  nicht  verstanden  und  l  vor  mlj'  gestrichen. 

Tit.  ii.  yf.  G  irEpi  irdvra  oeoutöv  trapEXÔpEvoç  tvirov  koAcöv  6pywv,  èv  Tij  6i6a- 
OKoXlçt  à96op(av,  oEpvàrn^Ta,  Xôyov  ûyiîi  étKaràyvcùOTOv 

S  bkulmeddem  dën  dmûtâ  bnapiàk  fuiwwâ  bkul  *bâ^  tàbê  wabmalpänütäk  Uhwê  lâk 
melltâ  hlîmtâ  dnakpâ  wlà  nümbblà  wlà  nàî  bàsar  lâh 

Sp*^  bkwl  mqm  grmk  msr  jhb  dmut  d^wbdjn  tbjn  b'wlpn'  dV  btr^p'^w  b^nkp''u^  bswr’ 
dm’^l'"'  hljm'  dr  bbsrw 

Sp  mqm  ist  nicht  =  sondern  Pt.  Af.  (siehe  Schultheß  Wtb.)  =Trcxpex0pevos. 
Zwei  Vorgänger  von  Sp^*  haben  es  aber  offenbar  als  mqm'  verstanden  und  darum 
msr  und  jhb  (nach  dem  Griechischen?)  ergänzt.  Sp®*  hat  für  bbsrw  G  genauer 

entsprechend  bsjr*.  Damit  ist  Sp  bsxvr'  und  zugleich  bbsrw  erklärt,  bswr'  ist  einge¬ 
drungene  Variante  zu  bsjr',  und  bbsrw  ist  Ersatz  für  bswr'  (nach  G).  Die  letzte 
Abweichung  gegenüber  G  {dl'  btrpw  bsnjnw  wäre  =  äv  d9dopi9(£v  oeuvöttiti)  läßt  sich 
vielleicht  verschieden  erklären.  Deutlich  ist  jedoch,  daß  S  von  Sp  abhängig  ist,  die 
G  noch  näher  steht.  (Der  Zusammenhang  ist  auf  jeden  Fall  durch  die  gemeinsame 
Übersetzung  von  dcKomätyvcooTOS  sicher.)  S  hat  Sp*  offenbar  (und  wahrscheinlich 
richtig)  verstanden:  ‘  In  allem  zeige  dich  als  Vorbild  guter  Werke  mit  einer  Lehre, 
die  ohne  Verderbnis  mit  Würdigkeit  ein  gesundes  Wort  ist,  das  nicht  verachtet 
wird  (zu  tadeln  ist).’  Daher  stellte  sie  dnakpä  wlä mhabblä  sinngemäß  hinter  melltä 
hdimUL. 

Philem.  12.  G  öv  àvérrEMvpd  001  (ov  8è  Koine)  oCrrôv,  toöt’  ?otiv  Tàèpà  (nrXày- 
yvo  (-t-irpoaXaßoö  Koine) 

S  wîaddartëh  läk  ait  din  ok  daljaldä  dÜ  häkannä  qabbelcd 
Sp®*  hdjn  dilhjt  't  dj  qbljth  m'  dhw  Irhmj 

S  ak  daljaldä  dil  entspricht  toöt’  éotiv  Tà  èpà  OTrXöcyxva.  Aus  dem  Griechischen 
ist  das  nicht  zu  erklären.  Aber  in  Sp  muß  man  Irhmj  fast  notwendig  als  ‘mein 

*  So  A.  S.  Lewii  nach  S.  Aber  nipw  ist  syropialästiniach  sonst  noch  nicht  bezeugt.  Richtiger  wohl 
b^srÿn'w. 
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Freund’  verstehen.  Das  war  S  zuviel  Ehre  für  Onesimus.  Sie  setzte  den  angemes¬ 
senen  Ausdruck  ein. 

Nicht  alle  von  diesen  Stellen  sind  gleich  beweiskräftig.  Einige  von  ihnen 
zeigen  an  sich  überhaupt  nur,  daß  S  von  einer  älteren  syrischen  Paulusver¬ 
sion  herkommt,  die  noch  genauer  mit  G  übereinstimmte.  Zusammengenom¬ 
men  ergeben  sie  aber  doch  ein  Bild,  das  recht  zwingend  zu  der  Vorstellung 
führt,  daß  hier  eine  westaramäische  Übersetzung  der  Paulusbriefe  ins  Syrische 
übertragen  worden  ist.  Mit  wieviel  Vertrauen  wir  annehmen  dürfen,  daß 
unsere  Sp  mit  dieser  westaramäischen  Version  identisch  ist,  in  welcher  Weise 
sich  die  Umformung  vollzogen  hat,  ob  es  ein  länger  andauernder  Prozeß  oder 
im  wesentlichen  eine  einmalige  Übertragung  war — diese  und  einige  andere 
Fragen  müssen  vorerst  unbeantwortet  bleiben. 

LIENHARD  DELEKAT 


A  NOTE  ON  HYEMHI 

‘Was  TTuyfJi^  heißen  soll,  weiß  man  nicht’ in  this  terse  comment  Wellhausen 
expressed  his  judgement  on  the  many  attempts  made  up  to  that  time  at 
interpreting  this  word.  This  note  confines  itself  to  those  more  recent  researches 
which  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  TTvyuQ  is  a  translation  or  mistranslation 
from  the  Aramaic.  According  to  F.  Schulthess*  the  ritual  of  ‘  washing  of  the 
hands’  where  water  was  not  available  was  replaced  by  simply  rubbing  the 
dry  hands  against  each  other,  nvyn^  is  related  to  Talmudic  nU'Dri  ‘rubbing’ 

and  is  a  technical  term  for  this  procedure.  A  copyist  unaware  of  this  custom 
or  unaquainted  with  the  technical  meaning  of  TivyuÇ  added  vlvpoovrai  xàs 
XEÏpos  thus  defining  the  practice  as  he  knew  it.  The  difficulty  in  his  view, 
however,  is  that  rubbing  of  the  hands  could  easily  have  gone  unnoticed  and  its 
omission  would  not  have  given  rise  to  criticism.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  the 
original  writer  commented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practice  in  his  own 
environment,  as  the  detailed  prescription  of  the  ritual  in  Talmudic  literature* 
leaves  no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  case  of  ‘  immersion  ’  so  in  the  case  of  the  ritual 
under  discussion,  the  potent  agent  is  water.  The  ‘washing  of  the  hands’  before 
eating  bread  is  a  ritual  purification  and  is  different  in  character  from  the 
washing  of  hands  before  prayer,  where  the  emphasis  is  on  physical  cleanliness,* 
and  where  rubbing  (nip)  of  the  hands  with  sand  or  the  like  is  sufficient.  The 
Moslem  provision  alluded  to  by  Schulthess  which  permits  of  the  rubbing  of 
hands  and  face  with  sand  where  water  is  not  available  similarly  refers  only  to 

‘  Emgl.  Marciy  p.  57.  *  Z.N.W.  xxi,  pp.  232!. 

*  Mishnah  and  Toteftah  TSdaybn.  *  b.  Btr.  15  a. 


15 
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the  preparation  for  prayer  and  is  in  fact  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  custom.* 
However  this  may  be,  the  mere  rubbing  of  dry  hands  against  each  other  is 
in  no  case  sufficient. 

If  we  were  to  accept  Schulthess’s  equation  of  with  rubbing  of  hands 

against  each  other,  the  corresponding  Talmudic  technical  term  could  perhaps 
be  fijom  ‘to  rub’.*  Tos.  Tad.  ii.  3  has  ‘he  who  washes  his  hands  must  rub 
(qVfiV*?)  his  hands’.  In  the  Jewish  Code*  this  requirement  is  formulated  thus; 
‘He  who  washes  his  hands  must  rub  (DfitTDvV)  them  one  against  the  other.’ 
The  Aramaic  underlying  the  Greek  èàv  pfj  mryp^  vlvfcovrai  Tàs  n*ay 

accordingly  have  read  p«rT  p*?BJ  ttV  ]K  ‘  if  they  do  not  wash  their  hands 

(accompanied)  by  rubbing’.  However,  the  basic  assumption  that  iruyp^  is 
a  technical  term  for  rubbing  still  lacks  all  evidence. 

A  different  line  of  interpretation  is  pursued  by  C.  C.  Torrey*  and  M.  Black.* 
Both  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  albeit  for  different  reasons,  that  TruypQ  indicates 
the  part  of  the  hand  which  has  to  be  washed.  According  to  Torrey  the  origi¬ 
nal  Aramaic  meant  ‘they  do  not  eat  at  all,  unless  they  wash  their  hands’. 
Instead  of  af  all  "im*?  the  translator  read  Töib  =  iruyu^.  Black  takes  exception  to 
this  arguing  that  *101  is  Hebrew  not  Aramaic  and  that  even  in  Hebrew  it  never 
meant  ‘  fist  ’^but  like  the  Aramaic  KTOTl  and  Greek  TTuypi^  ‘  when  their  equiva¬ 
lent,  mean  “cubit”,  “ell”,  the  length  of  the  arm  from  elbow  to  finger-tip’. 
Torrey’s  view,  however,  could  be  defended  against  this  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  the  Aramaic  translator  meeting  the  difficult  *Tnib  may  have 
drawn  on  his  Hebrew  knowledge.  Further,  Torrey’s  reference  to  ‘  Moore,  on 
Judg.  iii.  16’  indicates  that  he  considers  TOl  =  TTvypi^  =  ‘ from  elbow  to  the 
knuckles’.*  Washing  of  the  hands  TTvyp^  would  accordingly  mean  ‘washing 
the  fingers  to  the  knuckles  ’.  This,  indeed,  makes  more  sense  than  ‘  washing  the 
hands  to  the  fists’  which  can  only  mean  washing  the  hands  from  the  elbow  to 
to  the  wrist.  A  more  serious  difficulty  is  Torrey’s  assumption  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  text  had  ‘the  emphatic  adverb  at  all*.  'IlM*?  with  the  negative  can  only 
mean  “at  all”  in  the  sense  of  “nothing  at  all”.  The  original  writer  would 
thus  have  emphasized  that  the  Jews  eat  nothing  at  all  without  washing  their 
hands,  whilst  it  must  have  been  common  knowledge  that  the  washing 
hands  is  only  required  before  the  consumption  of  bread. 

Black  adapts  Lightfoot’s  idea  and  arrives  at  the  following  explanation. 
There  was  an  important  principle,  namely,  that  in  washing  the  hands  the 
water  is  not  to  go  beyond  the  wrist.  Hand-washings  were  graded  according 
to  the  degree  of  ritual  pollution,  the  greater  pollution  demanding  a  ‘  plung¬ 
ing’  of  the  hands  to  the  wrist  into  a  specific  quantity  of  water  and  the  lesser 
degree  of  uncleanness  requiring  only  the  ‘pouring’  of  water  on  the  hands  to 
the  wrist.  He  further  assumes  that  the  corresponding  Talmudic  phrases  were 


I 


^  Cp.  Emyclopatdia  of  Islam,  i.v.  Tayammum. 

*  S/uä(fän  ‘Atiik,  'Oralf  Ifayybn,  162,  2. 

*  An  Aramaic  Approach,  tic.  pp.  8f. 


*  Cp.  Jastrow,  s.v. 

*  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  300. 

*  Cp.  LiddcU-Scott,  s.v.  nvyiti^. 
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for  the  former  ^fibhal  *adh  happaraq*,  ‘  to  plunge  to  the  wrist’,  and  for  the  latter 
'ni(al  or  mishi  ‘adh  happaraq',  ‘to  dip’  or  ‘lustrate  to  the  wrist’.  ‘Mark’s 
portrrijcoûai  in  v.  4  corresponds  to  the  first  phrase,  where  the  reference  may 
be  to  the  first  type  of  ritual  washing;  m/yp^  vlirreoöai  may  correspond  to 
the  second  phrase.  We  may  thus  take  the  Marcan  expression  as  equivalent 
to  the  Talmudic  phrase  and  meaning  ‘  to  wash  the  hands  in  ritual  washing’. 
The  difficulty  in  this  view  is  that  the  extant  Talmudic  literature  contains  no 
evidence  in  support  of  the  idea  that  plunging  and  lustrating  of  the  hands 
depended  on  the  degree  of  ritual  pollution.  Similarly,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  phrases  tébhal  or  mishi  'adh  happaraq,  although  good  Aramaic,  have 
actually  been  used  in  Talmudic  times.  Nor  is  nifal  *adh  happaraq  found  as 
simply  denoting  ‘ritual  hand-washing’.  Furthermore,  Torrey  seems  to  be 
right  in  assuming  that  the  washing  of  the  hands  is  usually  up  to  the  knuckles 
and  not  to  the  wrist.  *adh  happaraq  referred  to  by  Black  can  have  both 
meanings,^  but  it  appears  fromj».  Ber.  viii.  2  (12  a)*  that  the  general  custom 
was  to  wash  the  hands  up  to  ‘  the  joints  of  the  fingers’  nivssxn  ’■'ivp.  Assuming 
with  Torrey  and  Black  that  mrypQ  indicated  the  part  of  the  hand  that  had  to 
be  washed,  the  original  Aramaic  could  have  been  flDpb  prpT  pbw  kV  ]K 
meaning  ‘unless  they  wash  their  hands  to  the  knuckles’.  The  translator, 
however,  understood  IDp  to  mean  ‘fist’;  cp.  Exod.  xxi.  18  where  qilX  is 
translated  by  LXX  Tivyui^l  and  by  the  Syriac  Kinjp.  The  difficulty,  however,  in 
all  these  interpretations  is  that  they  require  •nvypfj  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
koç  T%  TTuypfiç. 

For  the  explanation  to  be  satisfactory  in  our  case  it  has  primarily  to  show 
that  the  original  text  gave  a  true  account  of  the  ritual  requirement  and 
secondly  that  the  translator,  if  it  is  assumed  that  he  misread  a  word,  correctly 
rendered  that  word  according  to  his  reading.  Furthermore,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  original  writer  has  chosen  a  minor  detail  out  of  the  numerous  rules 
governing  the  washing  of  the  hands  to  describe  the  ritual.  The  word  trans¬ 
lated  by  nvypi^  must  have  expressed  the  distinctive  nature  of  this  ritual.  The 
most  essential  characteristic  of  this  ceremonial  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  ordinary  washing  of  hands  is  that  the  water  has  to  be  poured  over  the 
hands  out  of  a  vessel.  This  is  evident  from  even  a  cursory  reading  of  Tractate 
ïâdajâm.  How  strong  the  association  of  the  ritual  washing  of  hands  is  with 
‘vessel’  can  be  seen  from  the  traditional  derivation  of  the  word  boi  ‘to  wash’ 
in  the  phrase  an’  nbnjj  ‘washing  of  the  hands’  from  kVbï  ‘the  vessel  used 
for  the  pouring  of  the  water  over  the  hands’.® 

In  looking  for  a  name  of  the  vessel  which  could  mistakenly  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  TTvyp^  the  first  word  that  suggests  itself  is  *]^1  ‘bottle’.®  This  may 

^  Cp.  Jaitrow,  s'.v.  pns,  p.  1340  a. 

*  Cp.  Jastrow,  i.v.  *ivp,  p.  1433a,  where  the  passage  is  referred  to. 

*  Cp.  Aruch  CompUtum,  s.v.  ^3. 

*  Cp.  Jastrow,  s.v.  sns  and  s.v.  «n;  q>.  also  Black,  loc.  cit. 
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have  suggested  to  the  translator  'll»,  the  word  translated  by  Truyui*!  in  LXX 
Exod.  xxi.  18;  Isa.  Iviii.  4.  But  why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  original 
writer  have  chosen  from  the  many  types  of  possible  vessels  »ITJ? 

The  simple  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  original  Aramaic  read  aö  )K 
HDOa  prrr  pVoi.  The  meaning  of  the  noun  HDB  is  ‘handbreadth*.  The  usual 
Greek  translation  of  HDB  is  ‘iraXoaon'i  but  sometimes  yp6v6os^  which  is  but 
another  word  for  TTuypi^.*  Thus,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  the  translator 
rendered  the  word  nDD3  by  m/yp^.  What,  however,  the  original  writer  meant 
by  nCDS  was  the  special  vessel  used  for  the  ritual  of  hand-washing.  A  Tannaitic 
text  in  b.  Toma  30  a  which  is  also  otherwise  of  interest  for  the  Marcan  account 
reads:  ‘The  custom  at  meals. .  .if  a  person  had  left  the  table. .  .when  he  re¬ 
enters  he  must  wash  both  hands.  And  when  he  does  wash  the  hands,  he  should 
not  wash  them  outside  and  then  enter  because  he  may  be  suspected  (of  heresy), 
but  he  should  first  enter  and  sit  in  his  place  and  then  wash  his  two  hands  and 
hand  round  the  n%B^  to  the  other  guests  (to  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  washed  his  hands).’  The  original  Aramaic  thus  meant  ‘unless 
they  wash  their  hands  with  the  (special)  pitcher  for  the  purpose  called  rroo’. 

P.  R.  WEIS 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE 
GNOSTIC  GOSPEL  OF  MARY 

The  publication  by  Dr  W.  C.  Till  of  the  Berlin  Coptic  Codex  8502*  has  made 
available  at  last,  after  the  lapse  of  some  sixty  years,  the  full  text  of  three 
Gnostic  documents  otherwise  as  yet  inaccessible.  Copies  of  two  of  these  are 
included  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  library,®  and  a  final  conclusion  regarding  these 
documents  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Gnosticism  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  until  the  contents  of  that  library  have  been  published,  but  even  so  there 
arc  certain  preliminary  investigations  which  may  now  be  undertaken.  In 
particular,  it  is  now  possible  to  examine  in  detail  the  quotations  from  and 

^  Cp.  Elxod.  XXXV.  23  (25)  where  Greek  has  ira^xncm^  and  Fb  corrects  omOotiris  t)  ypovO;  cp.  also  Jud. 
iii.  16  Theod.  omSauris,  Aq.  Sym.  ypo»>6ou  TraXoaoronou.  On  the  Greek  evidence  for  yp6v6os='iraXon<rr^ 
cp.  F.  Hultsch,  Mttrol.  Script,  Rel.  II,  Indices,  s.v.  ypdvOos.  On  the  association  of  ()‘UX  ‘fist’  with  m 
‘ handbreadth ’  cp.  Tot.  ÄW.  Bab.  Mez.  vii.  2:  ‘Fist’  when  referred  to  (in  Talmudic  literature); 
R.  Tarfon  used  to  stretch  out  his  fingers  and  show  (explaining  thus  to  the  college  that  ‘fist’  is  the 
same  measure  as  ‘handbreadth’).  R.  Akiba  used  to  close  his  hand  and  show. 

*  Cp.  Liddell-Scott,  s.v.  ypdvOoj.  *  Also  spelt  me,  cp.  ]viwe  in  Jastrow,  s.v.  ITW. 

*  Dit  GnostUchm  Schreien  dis  Koptischen  Papyrus  Berolinensis  8^02  (  TU6o,  Berlin  1955).  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  delay  in  publication  is  given  in  the  Introduction. 

*  Cf.  Puech  in  Coptic  Studies  in  Honor  of  fV,  E.  Crum  (Boston,  1950),  pp.  91  ff.  Further  references  in 
Till,  op.  eit.  p.  8  n.  i.  See  also  The  Jung  Codex,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross  (London,  1955). 
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allusions  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  three  new  documents.  In  the  present 
study,  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  Gospel  according  to  Mary, 
partly  because  it  is  the  shortest  of  the  three  and  therefore  lends  itself  the  most 
readily  to  treatment  in  a  brief  communication,  and  partly  because  it  is  the 
document  which  is  not  represented  among  the  discoveries  of  Nag  Hammadi. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  startling  results  will  be  obtained  from 
the  study  of  a  handful  of  quotations  in  a  document  of  which  only  eight  pages 
are  extant,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Cîoptic  versions  any  material  which  may  in  any  way  shed 
light  on  the  early  history  of  these  versions  is  deserving  of  attention.  The  Berlin 
Codex  is  dated  by  Stegemann  in  the  early  fifth  century,  and  by  Schmidt  at 
fint  in  the  fifth  century,  although  he  subsequently  put  it  earlier.^  The  manu¬ 
script  is  therefore  as  old  as,  if  not  older  than,  the  earliest  of  the  fragments  used 
by  Homer  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition.  Moreover,  part  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mary  is  contained  in  fragments  of  a  Greek  papyms  codex  from 
Oxyrhynchus,*  which  Roberts  thinks  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  and  probably  is  considerably  earlier.®  Two  things  are  there¬ 
fore  clear  at  the  outset:  first,  that  the  Coptic  is  a  translation  from  a  Greek 
original,  and  second,  that  the  treatise  itself  is  comparatively  early.  According 
to  Roberts,  ‘  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Gospel  of  Mary  was 
one  of  the  oldest  Gnostic  documents  and  probably  was  already  in  existence 
when  Irenaeus  was  writing’.* 

The  document  falls  clearly  into  two  distinct  parts,  in  the  first  of  which 
Mary  appears  only  at  the  end,  whereas  in  the  second  she  is  the  dominant 
figure.  As  Till  puts  it,  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  two  originally  indepen¬ 
dent  writings  have,  because  of  their  brevity,  been  artificially  combined, 
although  properly  they  had  nothing  in  common.®  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  an  examination  of  the  New  Testament  quotations.  The  Christian  elements 
in  this  document  are  spread  over  the  whole,  none  of  the  eight  extant  pages 
being  entirely  free,  but  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  some  of  the  fainter 
echoes  of  New  Testament  passages  is  difficult  to  estimate.  On  16.  iOTMtiTc*.feH 
nce(^H  for  example.  Dr  Till  compares  ooçfa  aapKiKi^  in  II  Cor.  i.  12, 

while  on  1. 15  of  the  same  page  he  cites  John  viii.  44;  I  John  iii.  15  (dtvöpwuo- 
KTÔV05,  here  misprinted),  and  I  Tim.  i.  9  (àvSpoçôvos)  for  Tp«.T&pu>jMe.*  If 
these  could  be  dismissed,  as  probably  they  should  be,  as  being  too  slight  to 
carry  any  weight,  it  might  be  possible  to  regard  the  whole  section  from  p.  15 
to  p.  17.  7  as  derived  from  a  non-Christian  ‘ascent  of  the  soul’.  There  seem  to 
be  New  Testament  echoes  on  p.  1 5,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  are  of  any  greater 

*  Till,  op.  cit.  p.y:*  Die  Schrift . . .  datierte  Schmidt  zuerst  ins  5.  Jahrhundert,  später  ging  er  höher 
hinauf.’ 

'  Published  by  C.  H.  Roberts  in  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Papyri  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  m 
(London,  1938),  pp.  18  ff.  •  Op.  cit.  p.  ao. 

*  Ibid.  p.  19.  Sm  also  Till  in  La  Parola  del  Passato,  iv  (1949),  pp.  330  ff.  *  Op.  eit.  p.  a6. 

*  Op.  eit.  pp.  73,  72.  The  numbers  in  the  text  refer  to  the  pagination  of  the  Coptic  manuscript. 
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moment.^  The  one  real  question  concerns  15.  16  fF.,*  which  seems  to  show 
knowledge  of  Matt.  vii.  1-2.  Similarly,  17.  4  f.*  seems  to  recall  Matt.  xi.  29. 

The  question  is  compheated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  Coptic 
translation  of  a  Greek  original,  in  which  the  translation  appears  to  have  been 
made  directly  from  the  Greek,  without  any  effort  to  harmonize  quotations  i 
with  the  text  of  the  Coptic  Bible.  One  possible  exception  is  the  saying  in 
7.  8-9  and  8.  lo-i  i.  Since  we  have  to  deal  in  most  cases  with  echoes  rather 
than  with  full  quotations,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  at 
some  points  the  Greek  original  contained  a  quotation  at  all.  Finally,  if  the 
basis  of  this  section  were  indeed  a  purely  pagan  document,  allowance  would 
have  to  be  made  for  redaction  by  the  compiler  of  the  composite  text.*  ' 

Pp.  II  to  14  are  missing,  but  it  appears  from  17.  7  that  the  whole  section  L 

from  10.  9  consisted  of  a  speech  by  Mary,  which  may  mean  that  fifteen  lines 
on  p.  10  should  be  added  to  those  already  isolated.  The  only  reason  for  doubt 
would  seem  to  be  the  occurrence  of  n»c  (thrice)  and  newp  (once),®  but  the 
former  is  no  more  necessarily  Christian  than  is  icOpios  in  Greek,  while  both  if 
Christian  might  be  due  to  redaction.  Even  if  these  pages  do  represent  a  Chris-  ! 

tian  redaction,  however,  it  is  still  open  to  question  whether  or  not  the  original  b 
was  a  document  of  a  definitely  Gnostic  character. 

The  first  part  of  this  treatise,  as  we  now  have  it,  begins  in  the  middle  of  a 
dialogue  reminiscent  of  the  Hermetic  Poimandres,  in  which  Peter  receives  | 

instruction  from  the  Saviour  in  response  to  his  questions.  Professor  Quispel  I 

has  argued  conclusively  that  the  Gnostic  Redeemer  was  taken  over  from  I 

Christianity,*  but  even  so  the  appearance  of  the  title  here  is  not  decisive  | 

against  a  non-Christian  origin  for  this  section.  As  in  10.  19  it  may  be  due  to  I 

redaction,  and  the  speaker  in  the  original  might  have  been  Hermes  or  some  L 

other  deity,  just  as  the  questioner  (here  Peter)  might  in  a  Hermetic  tractate  I 

have  been  Tat.  The  quotation  7.  8-9  (repeated  8.  lo-ii,  ?  cf.  8.  1-2)’  may  I 

also  be  part  of  the  redaction,  or  it  may  be  that  the  saying  had  become  pro-  f 

verbial.  P.  7  accordingly,  and  perhaps  the  first  eleven  lines  of  p.  8,  may  well  I 


^  15.  6  f.  ‘Thou  hast  not  seen  me  or  known  me’  (?  cf.  Fourth  Gospel;  but  here  in  a  reply  of  the 
soul  to  one  of  the  cosmic  powers).  15.  14  f.  ‘In  wickedness  (iroviipia)  wast  thou  begotten’  recalb 
Ps.  li.  5.  If  the  document  is  a  redaction,  this  may  jwint  to  Jewish  influence  on  the  original  source. 

*  ‘  Why  judgest  thou  me,  although  I  have  not  judged?’  Dr  C.  K.  Barrett  has  drawn  my  attention 
to  I  Clem.  xiii.  2  and  Ep.  PcAycarpi  2.  3. 

*  ‘From  this  time  on  shaU  I  attain  rest.’  Cf.  Roberts,  op.  cit.  p.  22.  The  Coptic  shows  no  relation 
to  Homer’s  edition  of  the  Sahidic  version. 

*  It  may  be  recalled  that  Reitzenstein  {Poimandres,  pp.  81  ff.)  claimed  to  have  found  a  purely 
pag;an  document  imderlying  the  ‘Naassene  Preaching’  preserved  in  Hippolytus.  Burkitt  however  in 
a  review  pointed  out  that  this  ‘purely  pagan  document’  contained  a  quotation  from  the  O.T.  firmly 
embedded  in  the  text  {J.TS.  xxvi,  1 17  ff.). 

*  ‘  The  use  of  ouiyip  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  names  for  our  Lord  suggested  a  Gnostic  origin  for 
the  work’  (Roberts,  op.  cit.  p.  18,  on  the  Greek  fragment).  Of  the  three  occurrences  of  nxc  two 
are  in  forms  of  address,  the  third  in  a  statement  ‘I  saw  the  Lord  in  a  vision. . ..’ 

*  Cf.  The  Jmg  Codex,  pp.  76  ff. 

*  ‘He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.’  Till,  op.  cit.  p.  63  refers  to  Matt.  xi.  15;  xiii.  9,  43! 
Mark  iv.  g;  Luke  viii.  8;  xiv.  35. 
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have  come  from  an  earlier  non-Christian  source,  perhaps  of  a  Hermetic 
character;  but  7.  13  ff.  have  a  Jewish  ring.^  8.  7  in  translation  recalls  several 
New  Testament  passages,*  but  the  Coptic  text  does  not  correspond  with  any 
of  them  in  Homer’s  edition. 

The  situation  is  however  different  from  8.  14  on.  The  use  of  the  title  ‘the 
blessed  one’  may  go  back  to  Judaism  rather  than  to  Christianity,  although 
the  word  employed  is  naxdpios,  not  eûXoyriTÔç;*  but  the  following  lines  are  a 
‘farewell  discourse’  woven  from  New  Testament  texts: 

Peace  be  unto  you.  My  peace  receive  you. 

Beware  that  no-one  lead  you  astray,  saying 
‘Lo  here!’  or  ‘Lo  there!’  For  the  Son  of 
Man  is  within  you.  Follow  after  him  ! 

Those  who  seek  him  will  find  him. 

Go  therefore  and  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  significant  that  these  clear  and  definite  echoes, 
the  clearest  in  the  document  apart  from  the  quotation  in  7.  8-9,  should  be 
clustered  so  thickly  at  this  point. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Saviour  (9.  5),  the  disciples  are  grieved  and  de¬ 
spondent,  but  they  are  encouraged  by  Mary  (9.  12  ff.),  who  here  makes  her 
first  appearance  in  the  extant  document.  This  section,  culminating  in  a 
request  from  Peter  (10.  i)  that  she  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  which  she 
alone  possesses,  forms  the  transition  to  the  second  part  of  the  treatise,  in 
which  in  the  long  speech  already  mentioned  Mary  recounts  the  revelation 
made  to  her  by  the  Saviour.  This  speech  provokes  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Andrew  and  Peter  (17.  10  ff.),  but  Levi  comes  to  the  support  of  Mary,  and 
finally  the  disciples  set  about  the  task,  appointed  them  by  the  Saviour,  of 
preaching  the  Gk>spel.® 

It  may  be  that  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  names,  which  might  easily 
have  been  changed  by  a  redactor,  but  it  is  at  least  striking  that  this  second 

*  Peter  asks  *  What  is  the  sin  of  the  world?  ’  and  the  Saviour  answers  ‘  There  is  no  sin,  but  ye  do  sin 

when  ye  do  the  things  that  belong  to  the  nature  of  unchastity.  ’  F.  R.  Tennant  (  Tht  Fall  and  Original 
Sin  (Cambridge,  1903),  p.  164)  finds  a  conflict  in  Rabbinic  literature  between  the  view  that  all  men 
owe  their  mortality  to  the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  which  makes  each  man  ‘  the  Adam  of  his  own  soul  ’. 
Tennant  also  finds  ‘reason  to  suspect  that  the  original  legends  which  were  woven  into  the  Fall  story 
of  Genesis  were  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  sexual  relation’  (ibid.  p.  153).  See  also  Oesterley, 
Jms  and  Judaism  during  the  Gruk  Period  (London,  1941),  pp.  165  ff.,  Williams,  The  Ideas  of  the  Fall  and 
of  Original  Sin  (London,  1939).  *  For  example.  Acts  xxiii.  1 1  ;  xxvii.  35;  John  xvi.  33. 

*  occurs  as  an  epithet  for  God  only  in  I  Tim.  i.  1 1  and  vi.  15  in  the  Greek  N.T.,  and  not 
at  all  in  LXX.  The  normal  word  was  tC>XoynT6$  (cf.  Mark  xiv.  61),  used  in  N.T.  of  God  alone.  Cf. 
Bauer,  Wörterbuch*,  s.v.,  Beyer  in  T.W.B.  n,  761  f.,  and  Dibelius,  Handbuch  g.  ff. T.  on  I  Tim.  i.  1 1. 
iwaàpios  is  used  of  God  by  Philo,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  phrase  6  poKdpios  as 
a  periphrasis  for  the  divine  name. 

*  Luke  xxiv.  36  (John  XX.  19,  etc.);  John  xiv.  37;  Matt.  xxiv.  4!.  (Markxiii.  5);  xxiv.  33  (Mark 
xiii.  31  ;  Lukexvii.  33);  Lukexvii.  31  (with  ‘Son  of  Man’  for  ‘kingdom  of  God’)  ;  }^tt.  vii.  7;  Mark 
avi.  15  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  33,  ix.  35);  (?)  I  John  ii.  7. 

*  Roberts,  who  believed  that  the  Gospel  proper  only  began  where  our  text  ends  {op.  cit.  p.  19), 
renders:  ‘began  to  preach  the  Gospel  according  to  Mary’  {ibid.  p.  33).  In  the  Berlin  text,  however, 
this  is  the  end  of  the  treatise,  and  the  last  five  words  accordingly  form  a  colophon. 
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part  forms  such  a  coherent  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result 
of  a  redaction  which  consisted  only  in  the  substitution  of  New  Testament 
names.  If  this  section  was  originally  a  non-Christian  document,  the  redaction 
has  been  fairly  extensive,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested  as  a  better  alterna¬ 
tive  that  the  treatise  as  a  whole  is  a  Christian  Gnostic  composition  into  which 
earlier  material  has  been  incorporated.  Source-criticism  of  this  kind  must  be 
tentative,  and  is  apt  to  be  subjective,  unless  the  alleged  source  is  available  for 
comparison,  but  it  does  seem  possible  to  isolate  two  sections  (7-8.  ii  and 
15-17.  7)  in  which  the  Christian  element  is  very  slight.  The  remainder  of  the 
document  would  then  be  the  work  of  the  Christian  Gnostic  editor,  who  has 
incorporated  a  dialogue  of  a  ‘  Hermetic  ’  type  and  an  account  of  the  ascent  of 
the  soul  into  a  framework  consisting  partly  of  New  Testament  citation  and 
partly  of  his  own  free  composition.  The  distribution  of  the  New  Testament 
allusions,  and  particularly  the  clustering  of  clear  echoes  precisely  at  the 
point  of  transition,  affords  confirmation  for  the  view  that  the  two  sections  of 
the  treatise  were  originally  independent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  does  not  resolve  the  vexed  question  of  a  possible 
pre-Christian  Gnosticism.  Even  if  we  have  evidence  of  the  Christian  redac¬ 
tion  of  older  material,  the  age  and  character  of  this  material  would  still 
require  to  be  examined.  What  does  appear  to  be  clear,  however,  is  that  the 
redactor  was  a  Christian,  or  at  any  rate  considered  himself,  and  desired  to  be 
considered,  as  a  Christian.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  adapt  the  earlier  material.  His  evident  familiarity  with 
the  New  Testament  is  2ilso  worthy  of  notice. 

Professor  van  Unnik  has  noted  in  his  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Gospel  of  Truths  that  the  writer’s  practice  is  to  make  use  of  echoes  rather  than 
quotations,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  present  work.  There  are  few  full 
citations,  and  no  real  attempt  at  exegesis;  rather  are  the  allusions  worked  into 
the  text,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  identify  the  source.  This  again,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fact  that  the  translation  appears  to  have  been  made  directly 
from  the  Greek,  without  reference  to  the  Coptic  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
makes  the  drawing  of  conclusions  regarding  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
extremely  precarious.  For  example,  the  aphorism  ‘He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear’  is  twice  quoted  in  exactly  the  same  form.  In  the  three  passages 
in  Matthew*  in  which  this  saying  occurs,  the  Coptic  versions  agree  against  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  in  reading  the  infinitive  in  the  first  clause,  where  B  has 
simply  ‘he  that  hath  ears’.  The  saying  also  appears,  however,  once  in  Mark 
and  twice  in  Luke,*  and  the  reference  may  be  to  one  of  these  rather  than  to 
Matthew.  Again,  the  echoes  in  Revelation  seem  to  show  that  the  words  had 
already  become  proverbial. 


^  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  81  if.,  eq).  pp.  107  if. 

*  Matt.  xi.  ks;  xiii.  g;  xiii.  43. 

*  Mark  iv.  g;  Luke  viii.  8;  xiv.  35.  Cf.  also  Rev.  ii.  7,  1 1,  17,  ag;  iii.  6,  13,  aa. 
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In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  variant  of  this  aphorism  at 
another  point  in  the  treatise^  seems  to  recall  the  addition  in  some  Western 
authorities  at  Mark  iv.  9  :  xal  à  ouvicov  ovviércû.*  Since  this  addition  seems  to 
occur  only  in  Mark,  the  allusion  may  indicate  the  writer’s  use  of  that  Gospel. 
Admittedly  the  word  in  the  Coptic  text  is  voeTv,  but  Roberts  has  noted  that 
even  when  the  Coptic  employs  Greek  words  these  are  by  no  means  always 
represented  in  the  Greek  original.*  Thus  at  18.  g  the  Coptic  has  yupvà36iv, 
whereas  the  Rylands  papyrus  has  owjriTeïv.  This  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  per¬ 
missible  to  see  in  the  words  ‘  I  have  imposed  no  commandment  except  that 
which  I  have  already  appointed’  (8.  22  ff.)  an  echo  of  I  John  ii.  7,  although 
the  word  in  the  Gospel  of  Mary  is  ôpoç,  against  èvrôXii  both  in  the  Greek  and  in 
Homer’s  edition  of  the  Coptic. 

At  8.  17  there  appears  to  be  an  echo  of  Luke  xvii.  23  ‘and  they  will  say  to 
you  “Lo,  there!”  or  “Lo,  here!”’  At  this  point  B  reads  (SSe  both  times,  AD 
and  the  Old  Latin  d)66  and  èxEï,  and  others  (including  a  corrector  of  B)  ékeï 
and  d>5£.  Dr  Till  here  translates  the  Coptic  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mary 
‘“seht  hier!”  oder  “seht  da!”’ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  translation,  and  have 
therefore  to  make  allowance  for  the  practice  of  the  translator.  Moreover  we 
have  also  to  take  into  account  the  practice  of  the  writer  of  the  Greek  original, 
who  may  have  quoted  from  memory.  The  way  in  which  the  allusions  are 
introduced,  however,  argues  a  close  familiarity  with  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  the  writer  evidently  held  in  high  esteem.  As  already  noted, 
there  is  no  real  attempt  at  exegesis,  but  two  curious  points  may  be  noted  :  at 

*  8.  1-3  ncTpnoi  jM«.peq^noci. 

‘  D,  OL  (a,  b,  fr,  g),  Syr,  (H“*). 

*  Op.  cU.  p.  19.  See  also  Till’s  discussion  of  the  language,  op.  cit.  pp.  ii  ff. 

As  Professor  Jeremias  was  quick  to  observe  after  the  reading  of  the  paper,  this  point  might  be  of 
importance  as  evidence  for  knowledge  of  the  Western  text  in  Egypt  at  a  fairly  early  date,  tf  the 
passage  is  a  genuine  quotation  of  the  Western  addition  to  Mark  iv.  ÿ.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  how  much 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  point,  since  the  words  might  be  only  a  literary  variation  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  verse.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  these  words  stood  in  the  Greek  original  or  are  due  to 
expansion  by  the  Coptic  translator.  The  coincidence,  if  such  it  is,  is  at  any  rate  striking. 

Dr  K.  H.  Kuhn  suggested  that  the  case  might  be  stronger  if  the  Coptic  translators  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  voetv  to  render  ouvUvon,  but  even  such  evidence  would  not  be  decisive.  Whatever 
the  normal  practice,  this  particular  translator  might  have  diverged  at  this  point;  and  even  if  owtévoa 
were  commonly  rendered  by  voclv  this  would  only  prove  not  that  ovwitvai  must  but  that  it  could 
have  stood  in  the  Greek  behind  the  vostv  of  the  Coptic  text. 

Examination  of  the  translators’  usage  docs,  however,  lead  to  interesting  results:  of  twenty-six 
occurrences  of  owifvon  in  some  form  in  the  N.T.,  two  (Acts  xxviii.  37  and  Rom.  xv.  si)  are  not 
represented  in  Homer’s  text.  In  the  remaining  twenty-four,  owitvoi  is  rendered  twelve  times  by 
vosiv  (Matt.  xiii.  13,  14,  15,  19,  33,  51;  xv.  10;  Mark  iv.  13;  vii.  14;  viii.  3i;  Acts  xxviii.  36; 
II  Cor.  x.  13),  nine  times  by  the  Coptic  cimc  (Matt.  xvi.  is  ;  xvii.  13  ;  Luke  ii.  50;  viii.  10;  xviii.  34; 
xxiv.  45;  Acts  vii.  25  bis',  Eph.  v.  17),  and  three  times  by  other  forms  (Mark  vi.  53;  viii.  17;  Rom. 
iii.  It).  In  two  cases  (Matt.  xvi.  13  and  Mark  viii.  17)  vodv  itself  occurs  in  the  Greek  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  context,  which  is  sufiBcient  reason  for  the  use  of  another  word.  Four  other  csises  of  eiMC  occur  in 
Luke  alone,  where  vosiv  never  appears  for  ovnnivaa.  Mark  viii.  31  is  of  particular  interest:  at  viii. 
17,  where  b)th  voilv  and  owiévon  occur  together  in  the  Greek,  the  latter  is  rendered  by  another 
twin,  but  at  viii.  si,  where  owilvai  occurs  alone,  the  translator  reverts  to  voilv.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  variant  in  the  Greek  at  the  crucial  point  (vosm  BD*;  ov/virrs  RA,  etc). 
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9.  9  f.  the  disciples  speak  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man,  while  at 
8.  18  f.  Luke  xvii.  21  appears  in  the  form  ‘the  Son  of  Man  is  within  you*. 

In  conclusion,  the  books  referred  to  may  be  listed.  There  are  clear  allusions 
to  all  four  Gospels,  in  addition  to  some  that  are  more  doubtful.  There  are  also 
two  possible  references  to  the  First  Epistle  of  John,^  and  finally  a  reference  to 
‘putting  on  the  perfect  man’  seems  to  recall  Ephesians  and  Colossians.*  This 
may  perhaps  be  held  to  confirm  the  early  dating  of  the  document,  since  the 
Gospels  appear  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  ‘canonicity  ’  which  does  not  yet  extend 
to  other  books,  but  the  evidence  once  more  is  not  conclusive. 

R.  MCL.  WILSON 


BG  7.  8-9 
Matt.  xi.  15 

Matt.  xiii.  9 
Matt.  xiü.  43 
Mark  iv.  9 
Luke  viii.  8 

BG  8.  1-2 
Mark  iv.  9 
BG8.  7 

BG  8.  lo-i  I 
BG  8.  14 


BG  8.  15 
Matt.  xxiv.  46 

Mark  xiii.  5 
Matt.  xxiv.  23 
Mark  xiii.  2 1 
Luke  xvii.  23 


Collation  of  B.G.  with  Horner's  text 
ncTC  OTn  M«.e.aLC  JÜMOq  ccwtm  M«.pcqcu)TM. 
ncTeTHTq  ecwTM  M«.pgqca)TM. 

ncTCTn]  III**  ncTeoTÎt  9  etc.  mm&t]  9,  52,  71  *•**  MMoq  iii. 
ncTCTHTq  mm&t  ccuiTm  M<>pcqcb)TM. 

ncTCTtiTq  cciutm  Ma>pcqca)TM. 

nCTeOTÏÏTq  €CU>TM  M«tpcqCU)TM. 

nCTeOTÎÎTq  MM&T  CCU>TM  M«.pcqCU)TM. 

Œ  also  Rev.  ii.  7,  1 1,  17,  29;  iii.  6,  13,  22 
ncT^noï  M&pcqpnoci 

Kod  6  ouvluv  owiStw  add.  D,  OL  (a,  b,  ff,  g),  Syr.  (H”**};  not  in  Sah. 
gu>nc  ctctHtht  R^ht  (be  of  good  courage!). 

Cf.  Acts  xxiii.  1 1  ;  xxvii.  25 j  John  xvi.  33:  no  agreement  with  Homer’s 
Sahidic. 

Identical  with  7.  8-9  above. 

OTcipHnn  HHTn  according  to  Till  is  ‘sprachwidrig’,  and  should  be 
4pHnH,  as  always  in  N.T.  (Luke  xxiv.  36}  John  xx.  19,  21,  265  etc.). 
But  cf.  also  John  xiv.  27:  uhtR  noTcipHUH.  Ts^tipHnH.  ctct>»)i 

T€.  4’ï’  MMOc  nHTH,  which  also  seems  to  be  echoed  here. 


&pe^  Mn^TpcAa.a.T  p  nA«.na.  mmiotR  cqxu>  mmoc  «c  cic  ^hhc 
Mncica.  H  CSC  ^Hnc  MneciM*>. 

^u>ggT  MHnoTC  nve  ots.  nAa.ns.  mmioth.  otH  o«*p  hht 
n«.p«.n  eTTLio  mmoc  «.non  nc  ne5c^.  Mneprpe  ot«.  i  i  i,  XB,  etc. 

4^THTn  MHnu>c  ÜT«  OT«.  nAa.n«.  JuMuiTn.  (Rest  as  Matthew.)  ova 
20,  etc.  73. 

TOTC  cpgan  ora.  «00c  nHTÎî  xe  cic  ncx.c  iwnciMa  h  Jûnai  ünÇni- 
CT«T€. 

aru)  TOTC  cpgan  ora  xooc  «hth  xe  esc  JwnciMa  arw  cic 

^HHTC  nn  MllÇniCTCTC. 


nccxooc  itHTif  xe  etc  ohhtc  qjuneiMa  h  nai 


Homer  notes  variation  in  the  Coptic  MSS.  corresponding  to  those  between 


&6c  and  facEi  in  Greek  MSS. 


^  8.  22  f.,  18.  20:  cf.  I  John  ii.  7? 

*  18.  16  f.  nTn4  g^iUHon  MnpuiMC  nteXioc:  cf.  Col.  i.  28;  Eph.  iv.  13  (àvi^p);  Eph.  iv.  24; 
Col.  iii.  10  (tvSùvaotei).  Cf.  also  Rom.  xiii.  14;  Gal.  iii.  27. 
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BGS.  18 

Luke  xvii.  21 

n^Hpe  r&.p  Mnpiojue  eqgon  MncTÜ^OTn. 
etc  TMHTcpo  v&p  MnnoTTe  Mnernc«.  npovn. 

The  Son  of  Man  b  referred  to  in  the  following  verse  (xvii.  22). 

BG  8.  20 

Matt.  vii.  7 

ncT^ine  ncuK}  cena.d'ttTq. 
ncTOiinc  qn«.pe  coTon. 

BG.  8.  21 
Markxvi.  15 

hu)K  nTeTnT&.tgeoell^  MneT«.orcAion  nTjunrepo. 

tiu)R  eppa.!  ciiKOCMOC  THpq  nTCTnT«.ycoeiig  JüneT».rrcAion 
jünctonf  THpq.  Till  compares  Matt.  iv.  23,  ix.  35  eqTe.a}eoeiiy 
jüneT&orcAion  ÜTMÜTcpo,  but  the  command  surely  echoes  Mark. 

BGg.  I 

juniR«.  Aa.T  npopoc  eppe.i  n«.p«.  nenT«.iToa)q  nHTÎî. 

Cf.  I  John  ii.  7  :  no  significant  agreement  with  Homer’s  Sahidic. 

BG  10.  2 

ncpcne«I>p  oTa.gc  n^oTo  n«.p«>.  nRcceene  ncpiMC  ?Cf.  John  xi.  5: 
no  significant  agreement  with  Homer’s  text. 

BG  15.  16 

Matt.  vii.  I 

a.ppo  cpcRpiite  jÜMOi  CMniRpine 

Mit^Rpinc  scR«.c  nncTRpine  mmioth. 

BG  17.  18 

John  iv.  27 

MHTi  e.qga.«e  mH  OTcpiMe  nxioTC  epon 
«.T^gnnpe  neq^«.Trc  jun  OTcpijue. 

BG  18.  15 

Eph.  iv.  24 

Eph.  iv.  13 

nTn4  piUMon  Mnpiojuc  htcAioc. 
e4  pitoTTHTTn  jünpu>Me  nhppe. 
cT-piojue  itTcXioc. 

Remoter  paralieb  in  Coptic  of  Col.  i.  28;  iii.  10;  Rom.  xiii.  14;  Gal.  iii.  27. 


THE  ‘STAGES  OF  ASCENT’  IN 
HEBREWS  V.  11— VI.  3 

Hebrews  v.  ii-vi.  3  is  a  crucial  section  in  the  Epistle’s  argument.  Amid 
much  that  is  obscure  one  thing  is  clear.  The  author  here  divides  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  into  successive  stages.  Paul  had  already  made  a  similar  division  in 
I  Cor.  ii.  I -iii.  3;  and  the  author  of  Hebrews  was  doubtless  aware  of  it.  But 
there  is  a  difference.  For  Paul  the  division  was  a  temporary  device  necessi¬ 
tated  by  controversy  with  the  Corinthian  TTveuporriKoi;  it  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  his  epistles  and  was  in  fact  alien  to  his  way  of  thinking.  In 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  the  division  is  vital  ;  it  determined  the  author’s 
whole  outlook  and  approach. 

Two  questions  arise.  How  many  stages  does  the  author  envisage  and 
what  is  the  character  of  each  stage?  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
answer  these  questions  by  analysing  the  text  and  comparing  it  with  similar 
ideas  that  are  discoverable  in  Philo  and  the  Stoics.  It  is  hoped  the  result 
will  clarify  not  only  this  particular  section  but  also  the  Epistle’s  general  aim. 
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In  V.  i-io  the  author  has  announced  his  new  doctrine  of  Christ’s  High- 
Priesthood  ‘after  the  order  of  Melchizedek*.  In  v.  1 1  he  asserts  his  reluctance 
to  expound  the  doctrine  because  his  audience  is  not  in  a  right  condition  to 
receive  it.  He  explains  this  assertion  in  vv.  12-14.  To  understand  these 
verses  it  is  best  to  begin  with  v.  12b:  ‘You  have  come  to  need  milk  not 
solid  food.* 

(fl)  The  man  who  feeds  on  milk  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  vfimos  and  the 
ÂTTEipoç  Àdyou  5iKaioo\>VTis.  We  infer  from  the  repetition  of  xpelocv  that  he  is 
also  the  man  who  has  just  been  said  to  need  instruction  in  xà  oroixeïa  xfjç 
(ipxfis  TCûv  Xoylcov  toö  ôeoû.  It  is  further  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
repetition  of  Apx^  in  vi.  i  that  the  otoixeToc  are  identical  with  the  ôeuéXioç  of 
which  the  contents  are  given. 

(Jb)  In  contrast  to  the  man  who  feeds  on  milk  is  the  man  who  feeds  on  solid 
food  (orepsà  xpcxpi^l).  This  man  is  mature  (TéAeioç).  His  maturity  consists  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  ‘his  faculties  trained  through  practice  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil’. 

Now  (a)  is  clearly  stage  i.  At  this  stage  the  believer  is  a  ‘babe’,  fit  only  for 
milk,  i.e.  for  instruction  in  the  ‘first-principles’  or  ‘groundwork’  of  the  faith. 
We  shall  investigate  the  contents  of  this  stage  later. 

The  difficulty  arises  over  {b).  Does  the  author  here  indicate  one  further 
stage  or  two  further  stages?  It  is  important  to  answer  this  question  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  Epistle’s  setting  and  aim.  Commentaries  either  leave  the 
question  unanswered  or  state  (or  imply)  that  the  author  intends  only  one 
further  stage.  It  seems,  however,  almost  certain  that  he  intends  two  further 
stages,  to  make  three  stages  in  all.  The  second  stage  is  ethical  and  prac¬ 
tical;  the  third  is  religious  and  theoretical. 

The  ‘perfection’  of  stage  2  is  manifestly  of  an  ethical  kind.  The  Christian 
has  learned  through  constant  practice  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil. 
He  now  possessesVhat  he  lacked  at  stage  i — a  Aôyoç  SixaioaOvris-  This  phrase 
is  most  suitably  translated  ‘  a  principle  of  righteousness’.  By  a  series  of  correct 
moral  choices  he  builds  up  a  ‘moral  standard’  which  he  can  apply  to  each 
concrete  situation  of  life.  The  man  at  stage  i  is  bound  to  be  lacking  (dhrsipos) 
in  such  a  standard  because  he  lacks  the  experience  (IpirEipfa)  from  which  it  is, 
at  least  in  part,  derived. 

Once  the  convert  has  acquired  a  reasoned  pattern  of  behaviour  based  on 
experience  he  can  proceed  to  stage  3  and  receive  <mp€à  Tpo9i‘l.  The  author 
does  not  define  this  ‘solid  food’  in  formal  terms;  he  does  not  describe  it  as 
009(0  or  call  it  a  puori'ipiov.  He  simply  states  the  content  of  the  food,  for  the 
content  can  be  nothing  other  than  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  High-Priesthood. 

The  justification  for  this  analysis  is  double.  Firstly  it  seems  to  offer  the 
only  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  text  itself.  The  perfect  participle 
yeyupvaopéva  demands  the  assumption  that  ‘the  mature’  are  mature  before 
they  receive  the  solid  food.  As  in  I  Cor.  ii.  i-iii.  3  only  those  who  are  already 
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mature  are  able  to  receive  it.  That  both  the  training  and  the  consequent 
maturity  are  of  an  ethical  nature  is  shown  by  the  usage  of  these  words  in  the 
LXX,  the  N.T.  and  non-biblical  Greek.  ^ 

In  particular  this  analysis  gives  an  acceptable  meaning  for  Aôyou  6iKaio- 
oOvTiç.  These  words  have  been  translated  in  three  ways. 

(1)  Michel  and  Strathmann  in  their  commentaries  together  with  Kittel  in 
the  Wörterbuch  take  the  genitive  to  be  one  of  definition  and  translate  ‘right 
speech’.  But  this  gives  no  more  than  an  obvious  explication  of  the  child-adult 
metaphor;  it  adds  no  new  meaning  of  its  own. 

(2)  6iKaioo0vTis  can  be  taken  as  an  objective  genitive  and  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  will  depend  upon  whether  the  righteousness  is  regarded  as 
(a)  theological,  or  {b)  moral. 

(a)  Spicq,  translating  ‘la  doctrine  de  justice*  takes  it  to  mean  Paul’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification.  But  the  doctrine  does  not  occupy  this  central  place  in 
Hebrews.  6iKaioovvqs  can  mean  justification  at  the  most  only  once  elsewhere 
in  the  Epistle  (xi.  7 — an  incidental  reference)  ;  in  xii.  1 1  where  it  is  again 
associated  with  yuiivdjeiv  it  must  mean  the  moral  virtue.* 

{b)  If  we  assume  that  fiiKaiooOvqç  is  the  moral  virtue  we  can  still  give  the 
phrase  two  interpretations  according  to  two  meanings  of  Aôyoç.  We  can  either 
take  Xôyoç  to  mean  ‘exhortation’  and  render  ‘an  exhortation  to  moral  right¬ 
eousness’.®  This,  however,  cannot  be  the  author’s  meaning  since  ânreipos 
implies  that  what  the  vi^imos  lacks  is  not  a  lesson  but  experience  and  the  next 
verse  makes  it  plain  that  moral  maturity  is  acquired  not  through  Aôyoç  but 
through  §Çiç.  Or  Aôyoç  can  be  taken  to  mean  standard,  principle  or  norm.  It 
frequently  has  this  meaning  in  Greek  ethics,  as  in  the  Stoic  concept  of  the 
ôp9ôç  A6yos.  In  fact  Aôyos  6iKaioa\>VTis  actually  appears  as  an  explicit 
parallel  to  ôpôôs  A6yos  in  Marcus  Aurelius  xi.  i,  where  Farquharson  trans¬ 
lates  ‘principle  of  justice’.*  Through  experience,  then,  the  convert  builds 
up  a  moral  standard  ;  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  principles  that  govern  moral 
choice.  On  both  counts  the  TéAeios  is  one  stage  ahead  of  the  vi^iinos. 

Once  this  primary  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  grasped  it  is  possible  to  adopt 
Michel’s  rendering  as  a  secondary  reference.  Because  the  TéAsios  is  conscious 
of  a  moral  norm,  he  is  capable  of  ‘right  speech’,  i.e.  he  is  able  ‘to  give  an 
account’®  (A6yov  6i66vai)  of  right  conduct  in  terms  of  the  principles  that  he 
has  discovered. 

^  I  Cor.  iii.  1-3  makes  it  dear  that  the  Corinthians  were  not  -riAiioi  because  they  lacked  âyàrni 
which  Paul  later  was  to  term  the  ouvScoiJos  -nAfiärtiTos  (Col.  iii.  14).  For  i^is  as  practice  (or  perhaps 
the  familiarity  that  results  from  it)  cf.  Sirach  proleg.  9;  for  SiàKpiois  as  moral  discernment  Epict.  i, 
20,  10, 1  Cor.  xii.  I  ;  and  for  oiottriTyipia  as  ‘faculties’  LXX  Jer  iv.  19. 

'  Having  made  SuccaooOvns  a  doctrine  Spicq  is  obliged  to  make  SidKpioiv  doctrinal  discernment 
—between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new.  Yet  while  the  one  is  ‘better’  than  the  other  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  two  should  be  contrasted  as  good  and  evil. 

*  Polycarp  {ad  Philipp.  9)  understood  the  phrase  in  this  sense. 

*  Moffatt  comes  nearest  to  this  meaning  with  his  ‘moral  truth’. 

'  The  words  used  by  Knox  in  his  translation. 
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The  second  reason  for  dividing  this  section  into  one  basic  and  two  further 
stages  is  that  it  corresponds  to  the  schemes  of  philosophical  iraiSeia  advocated 
by  Philo  and  the  Stoics.  The  Stoic  colouring  of  this  section  has  been  long  re¬ 
cognized  while  the  probability  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  Philo  (or 
at  any  rate  sp>eculations  of  a  Philonic  type)  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
Spicq.  We  shall  therefore  review  both  Philo  and  the  Stoics  in  the  light  of  this 
passage,  taking  Epictetus  as  our  chief  Stoic  source.  It  is  better  to  begin  with 
Philo  since  he  exhibits  the  threefold  scheme  in  its  entirety.  He  discloses 
precisely  the  three  stages  that  we  have  disentangled. 

(1)  The  soul  must  first  receive  preliminary  instruction.  This  èyKÙKXios 
pouoiKf)  is  taken  from  Greek  tradition  ;  it  includes  logic,  mathematics,  gram¬ 
mar,  rhetoric  and  music.  The  aim  of  this  propaedeutic  is  to  sharpen  the  intellect 
and  discipline  the  will.  In  a  truly  Platonic  fashion  Philo  dwells  upon  the 
character-forming  properties  of  geometry  and  music.  ^ 

(2)  The  knowledge  that  the  pupil  gains  of  moral  principles  through  the 
propaedeutic  is  inadequate  at  three  points.  It  is  purely  theoretical,  largely 
unconscious  and  deficient  in  stability  (irfiÇis — a  Stoic  word).  Therefore  the 
pupil  must  advance  to  the  second  stage.  At  this  stage  he  exercises  his  moral 
principles  through  practice  (peXérri)  and  training  (yvpvaoia).  His  virtues 
setde  into  habits  and  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  principles  upon  which  he 
acts.  He  at  once  ‘arrives  at  the  goal  and  apprehends  his  arrival’.* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Philo  displays  one  of  his  frequent  inconsistencies 
here.  In  De  Agr.  160-1  he  regards  as  already  perfected  (TEÀeicoôévTOûv)  those 
who  have  accomplished  stage  i  but  who  have  not  achieved  the  TrqÇis  reserved 
for  stage  2.  Earlier  (158)  he  was  careful  to  use  the  present  participle 
TEXciouuévqs  for  those  who  were  still  at  the  first  stage.  The  latter  reflects  his 
normal  usage  and  brings  him  into  line  with  the  N.T.  Preliminary  instruction 
may  place  a  man  on  the  road  to  perfection,  but  it  cannot  itself  bring  him 
actually  to  it. 

(3)  Having  attained  moral  perfection  through  practice  the  soul  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  third  and  final  stage  in  the  ascent  to  God.  In  the  language  of 
allegory,  the  mind  which  is  Abraham  takes  Sarah  (fully  formed  virtue)  for  his 
wife  and  Hagar  (the  whole  range  of  preliminary  instruction)  for  his  concu¬ 
bine.  It  leaves  behind  entirely  the  world  of  sense  and  as  a  perfect  athlete 
(à6XT|Tf)s  TéXsios)  enters  the  Promised  Land  of  the  spirit  where  it  will  enjoy 
the  vision  of  God.  Wholly  weaned  from  milky  foods  it  feasts  upon  a  solid  food 
— a  wisdom  that  is  ‘self-learned’  and  ‘self-taught’.* 

*  Dt  CoHgr.  9-19  (Loeb.  ed),  D*  Cher.  105,  De  Agr.  18. 

*  Dg  Agr.  158-62,  De  Congr.  19,  De  Sobr.  9-1 1  (Those  at  the  first  stage  are  called  W|moi  because  of 
their  r6  Tfjs  6ian>oias  dtXàyiorov). 

*  De  Cuigr.  22-3,  De  Migr.  Abr.  26-30  (Such  wisdom  is  tûv  fiXopéruv  v|a;x^  tvSiod-niMa  and 
constitutes  both  their  ‘inheritance*  and  their  ‘rest’.)  A  litde  later  on  (35)  Philo  tells  how  he  himself 
received  this  highest  wisdom  as  a  gift  from  God.  His  experience  had  two  dominant  characteristics. 
It  was  ecstatic  (iä>s  Crtrt  Korroxlis  Iveéow)  and  it  yielded  a  vision  that  he  describes  as  fwrös  énrôAowoiv, 
6b^BsfMaoTdrn)v  öiyiv. 
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Whereas  Philo  has  all  three  stages  Epictetus  has  only  the  first  two.  His 
omission  of  the  third  stage  is  inevitable.  As  a  representative  of  Stoicism  in  its 
last,  practicad  phase  he  cannot  have  room  for  any  culminating  act  of  ‘  Platonic’ 
contemplation.  His  description  of  the  two  stages  runs  as  follows. 

(1)  In  his  essay  Tis  <&PX^  91X0009(09;  Epictetus  discloses  his  metaphysical 
assumptions.  Each  man,  he  says,  comes  into  the  world  with  an  innate 
concept  (lp9UTOS  Iwoio)  of  good  and  evil.  Each  of  us  has  preconceptions 
(irpoX^vyEis)  of  moral  norms.  The  difficulty  comes  when  we  attempt  to  apply 
these  preconceptions.  What  is  good  and  what  is  evil?  Different  men  and 
nations  give  different  answers.  Obviously  we  need  a  decisive  pérpov  or 
Kovcbv.  The  provision  of  such  a  rule  is  the  business  of  the  philosophers.  They 
tell  us  e.g.  that  pleasure  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  good.  Through  the  maxims 
of  philosophy  our  moral  preconceptions  are  specified  so  as  to  become  rules  of 
life.i 

(2)  But  the  Stoic  disciple  cannot  stop  here.  Learning  must  be  followed  by 
practice.*  It  is  ludicrous  to  read  the  treatises  of  Chrysippus  unless  we  put 
them  into  effect.*  The  disciple  must  digest  the  principles  (Occopi^pocTa)  he  has 
learned  and  practise  them  in  the  sphere  of  moral  choice  (npoaipeais)*. 
Unless  he  puts  them  into  practice  he  will  remain  as  a  child,  fickle  and  im¬ 
mature — an  easy  victim  for  the  sense-impressions  (9CxvTaa{ai)  that  assail 
him.® 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  this  process  (and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  for  our  purpose)  is  contained  in  i,  20,  i-i  i.  The  philosopher  is  a 
man  who  tests  (SoKiuàjEiv)  and  discriminates  (SioncpivEiv)  between  sense- 
impressions  in  order  to  form  a  sure  basis  for  conduct,  just  as  a  coin-tester 
judges  the  genuineness  of  coins  by  their  ring.  Reason  (Xôyos)  itself  is  a 
‘compositum’  (avarripa)  of  sense  impressions.  By  this  expression  Epictetus 
means  that  reason  gains  self-awareness  and  content  through  a  critical 
exantination  of  the  things  that  come  under  its  control.  At  first  (at  stage  i)  we 
accept  the  ‘testing’  of  our  philosopher-guide.  But  we  must  proceed  (stage  2) 
to  re-enact®  the  process  for  ourselves  if  we  too  would  become,  as  each  of  us 
can,  91X600901. 

Since  there  is  no  third  stage  it  is  at  this  second  stage  that  we  change  from 
milk  to  solid  food.  The  solid  food  is  the  illumination  afforded  by  the  moral  life 
itself.  Practical  reason  is  for  Epictetus  (as  it  was  later  for  Kant)  the  highest 
faculty  that  man  commands. 

*  Philosophical  instruction,  while  in  the  main  ethical,  also  includes  the  elements  of  theology, 
n,  14,  9-13  (Loeb  ed.). 

*  n,  9,  13  and  16,  4.  *  n,  19,  14-19. 

«  n,  23, 36-47. 

*  nt.  >5,  ia-13  and  19,  6;  also  n,  16,  40-7. 

*  This  process  of  re-enaction  is  admirably  described  by  Seneca,  Epist.  33,  where  he  says  that  the 
memorization  of  maxims  is  a  task  for  children.  The  adult  who  is  making  progress  should  make  such 
maxims  and  not  memorize  them  (dicat  ista,  non  teneat).  For  the  Stoic  this  second  stage  was  an 
csKntially  creative,  or  rather  recreative,  one. 
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The  three  stages,  then,  that  we  have  detected  in  Hebrews  has  (from  a 
formal  viewpoint)  a  complete  parallel  in  Philo  and  a  partial  parallel  in 
Epictetus.  We  shall  compare  the  content  of  the  stages  in  the  three  writers 
presently.  Meanwhile  we  must  examine  the  treatment  of  the  stages  within 
the  Epistle  itself.  The  author’s  treatment  is  remarkable. 

He  proposes  to  omit  stages  i  and  2  altogether  (although  his  audience  is 
insufficiently  grounded  in  them)  and  to  proceed  immediately  to  stage  3.  He 
tells  them  explicitly  that  he  intends  to  leave  aside  the  rudiments  (vi.  i)  in 
which  they  need  instruction  (v.  12).  He  does  not  need  to  tell  them  that  he 
will  omit  instruction  in  stage  2  since  clearly  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
confer  by  precept  what  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice.  Still,  he  does  not 
even  exhort  them  to  work  out  this  stage  themselves. 

These  omissions  are  made  all  the  more  remarkable  by  the  word  61Ô  with 
which  he  opens  ch.  vi.  ‘Therefore’  he  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  third  stage.^ 
Yet  logic  seems  to  dictate  the  opposite.  Pupils  who  are  uncertain  of  the 
opening  stages  of  their  subject  are  normally  required  to  revise  and  master 
these  before  they  go  any  further.  One  must  assume  that  the  author’s  mind  is 
working  according  to  different  principles.  He  has  his  own  reasons  which 
lead  him  to  believe  that  a  course  which  would  normally  be  thought  unreason¬ 
able  is  in  this  instance  the  only  reasonable  course  to  take.  He  does  not  actually 
state  these  reasons;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  them.  They  are  constituted 
partly  by  the  nature  of  the  stages  and  partly  by  the  condition  of  the  audience. 

Why  does  the  author  intend  to  omit  the  ôeuéXioç?  Moffatt*  explains  the 
omission  by  the  principle  that  we  cannot  hold  securely  what  we  have  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  forsake  it  for  what  is  higher.  He  makes  it  exemplify  the 
spiritual  law  ‘either  progress  or  perish’  and  he  cites  the  motto  ‘qui  cessât 
esse  melior  cessât  esse  bonus’.  All  this  might  have  been  applicable  but  for 
the  simple  fact  that  the  community’s  grasp  of  the  SetJiéAios  was  very  far  from 
‘bonum’.  They  are  asked  to  forsake  not  what  they  have  but  what  they  ought 
to  have  and  have  not. 

Another  reason  emerges  once  the  contents  of  the  ÔEuéXioç  are  examined.  As 
has  been  noted  (e.g.  by  Michel)  they  read  as  if  they  were  so  many  articles  of  a 
catechism.  There  are  six  articles  in  all.  Of  these  not  one  is  Christological  and 
only  the  first  actually  mentions  God.*  The  rest  are  an  arbitrary  selection  from 
the  totality  of  Christian  belief  and  practice.  They  suggest  an  outlook  more 
concerned  with  dogmatic  precision  than  with  spiritual  vitality.  The  author 
himself  tells  us  that  the  predominant  vices  of  the  community  were  sluggishness 

*  The  violence  of  6i6  can  hardly  be  explained  by  conveniendy  assuming  a  ‘break  in  dictation’  at 
V.  14.  Even  if  there  had  been  a  break  (which  is  intrinsically  improbable)  one  would  have  expected 
an  adversative  particle  or,  at  the  most,  plv  oOv.  Evidently  the  author  wrote  to  shock.  Would  that 
not  in  itself  be  a  minor  way  of  pricking  lethargy?  *  Thi  EpistU  to  th$  Hobmos  (I.C.G.),  p.  73* 

*  iri<m(i>(  èid  Osdv.  Even  this  is  unpromising.  For,  while  it  is  unwise  in  general  to  expect  subtlety 
from  prepositions  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  Westcott  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  iiri  here  indicates 
an  ‘external  relationship’. 
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apathy  and  drift.  ^  So  far  from  curing  these  vices  such  an  arid  propaedeutic 
would  tend  to  make  them  worse.  Therefore  the  author  decides  to  omit  it. 

Why  does  he  abandon  the  second  stage?  Even  if  obliged  to  omit  the  first 
stage  he  could  still  have  commended  the  practice  of  the  second.  One  can 
only  conjecture  reasons.  Perhaps  he  considered  that  the  nature  of  this  stage 
was  similarly  unfitted  to  the  needs  of  his  audience.  Self-imposed  ascesis  is  no 
remedy  for  spiritual  torpor.  It  is  also  possible  that  we  have  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  another  factor — time.  Moral  ascesis  takes  time;  it  is  a  long-term 
project.®  The  community  cannot  afford  the  time.  They  are  on  the  brink  of 
apostasy®  and  the  Lord  will  soon  return.® 

‘Therefore’  they  must  embark  upon  the  third  stage  and  tackle  ‘solid 
food*,  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  High- Priesthood.  This  is  a  bold  venture  and  an 
inevitable  one.  The  disease  cannot  be  healed  in  any  other  way.  The  only 
method  of  curing  such  lethargy  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  imagination;  and 
nothing  short  of  such  an  appeal  has  any  hope  of  yielding  quick  results.  Yet  it 
would  be  misleading  to  say  that  the  author  intends  the  third  stage  to  act  as  a 
substitute  for  the  previous  two,  as  if  their  claims  were  simply  ignored.  Rather 
he  hopes  that  the  third  stage  will  subsume  all  the  properties  of  the  previous 
two  in  its  own  superior  mode.  He  announces  this  intention  through  a  set  of 
verbal  associations  that  the  exegete  must  unveil. 

Let  us  see  how  the  third  stage  subsumes  and  transforms  the  first.  The  old 
dpxi*!  is  powerless.  Therefore  we  need  a  new  dpxi*!  who  is  Christ  himself  tôv 
■ri^  ttIoteoûç  dpxqydv.®  Alternatively  the  old  ôepéAios  is  powerless.  Therefore 
we  need  new  dspéAioi  which  are  nothing  less  than  the  foundations  of  the 
eternal  city  ‘whose  builder  and  maker  is  God’.*  Furthermore  the  faith  that 
was  one  of  the  items  in  the  old  ôe^éAios  is  no  longer  merely  èrrl  06Ôv.  It  is  a 
sure  and  living  apprehension  of  the  eternal  world  into  which  Christ  has 
already  entered  on  our  behalf.’ 

Similarly  stage  3  recapitulates  stage  2.  The  recapitulation  is  indicated  by 
this  passage  itself.  In  vi.  i  the  author  plainly  implies  that  the  oreped  Tpoçi*! 
will  confer  the  moral  maturity  (TeXeidrris)  that  normally  precedes  it.  The 
perfection  that  is  usually  consequent  upon  prolonged  effort  will  in  this  case 
be  derived  from  a  fresh  vision  of  Christ — the  Christ  who  himself  having  been 
perfected  through  suffering  b  able  to  bestow  a  like  perfection  upon  those  who 
‘behold’  and  ‘share  in’  Him.®  The  ‘Hebrews’  still  need  training  (yupvacrfa)  ; 
but  the  training  is  no  longer  self-imposed.  It  is  transformed  into  the  work  of 
the  divine  Father  who  ‘disciplines’  them  for  their  eternal  good.® 

*  ii,  I,  3;  V.  ii;  vi.  12.  *  As  Aristotle  observed  (JVär.  £(A.  vi,  8,  5;  vn,  3,  8). 

•  vL  4-8;  X.  26-31.  *  ix.  27-8;  X.  25. 

'  xii.  2,  where  the  secondary  meaning  ‘founder’  would  be  especially  appropriate  if  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  dpxA-SipiXtof  of  this  section. 

*  xi.  10.  The  author  was  clearly  familiar  with  Paul’s  Ck>rinthian  letters;  and  there  the  OtpiAios  is 

nid  to  be  Christ  himself  (I  Cor.  iii.  1 1).  ’  xi.  i. 

•  iL  10;  V.  9;  X.  14;  xii.  2  (iii.  14).  •  xii.  9-1 1. 

16 
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It  is  possible  that  by  his  use  of  Xôyoç  the  author  means  to  suggest  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  both  the  opening  stages  in  the  last.  In  xiii.  7  he  calls  his  letter  a 
X6yoç  ‘TraponcXi^oEcos.  He  may  well  wish  his  audience  to  understand  that  his 
‘word’,  his  message,  discharges  both  functions  of  Xôyoç  at  the  two  lower 
levels.  It  replaces  tôv  Ti^ç  Apytl?  toö  Xpicrroö  Xôyov  and  at  the  same  time 
implants  the  moral  Xôyoç  SikotooOvtiç  that  is  normally  achieved  by  experience 
and  habituation. 

We  are  now  able  to  compare  and  contrast  Heb.  v.  i  i-vi.  3  with  Philo  and 
Epictetus.  In  positing  three  stages  of  ascent  and  in  reserving  ‘solid  food’  for 
the  third  stage  the  author  is  nearer  to  Philo  than  to  Epictetus.  His  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  first  stage,  however,  approaches  more  closely  to  the  corresponding 
stage  in  Epictetus.  The  abstract,  catechetical  quality  of  his  propaedeutic  is 
more  akin  to|  the  Stoic  verba  magistri  than  to  the  varied  curriculum  of 
Philo.  This  was  historically  inevitable.  Philo’s  scheme  of  Hellenic  iraiösla 
was  not  baptized  into  Christianity  until  the  next  century.  The  author’s 
account  of  the  second  stage  has  a  common  ground  with  both  Philo  and  Epi¬ 
ctetus  in  the  importance  which  it  assign  to  practice  as  the  means  for  ensuring 
stable,  rational  and  reflective  moral  constitution. 

If  the  author  agrees  with  Philo  and  Epictetus  in  his  description  of  the 
two  stages  he  differs  from  them  in  his  readiness  to  drop  these  stages  in  favour 
of  the  third.  This  readiness  was  caused  by  three  factors.  Two  of  the  factors 
were  mere  historical  contingencies  :  the  poverty  of  the  propaedeutic  and  the 
listlessness  of  the  church.  The  third  factor — eschatological  urgency — was  one 
of  which  Philo  and  the  Stoics  knew  next  to  nothing. 

The  third  stage  agrees  with  Philo  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  a  higher  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit;  but  it  differs  profoundly  from  him  in  the  kind  of  illumina¬ 
tion  that  it  offers.  Philo’s  «rrepeà  Tpoçq  is  an  advanced  form  of  intellectual 
vision  approximating  to  union  with  the  Godhead.  The  author  of  Hebrews  on 
the  other  hand  appears  deliberately  to  avoid  construing  his  crrEpsà  Tpo^i*! 
in  intellectualist  terms.  He  never  uses  such  key-words  as  Oecopio, 
yvcûoiç  or  even — the  most  striking  omission  of  all — oo^la.^  A  survey  of  his 
epistemological  vocabulary  reveals  a  preference  for  words  that  do  not 
possess  a  technically  ‘gnostic’  or  Platonic  ring.*  Certainly  he  gives  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  new  spiritual  perception;  but  this  perception  comes  wholly  through 


^  Nearly  the  same  is  true  of  the  cognate  verbs.  6saio6on  does  not  occur  at  all,  Oadpslv  only  once 
(quite  non-significantly)  and  yivuoKsiv  only  once  significantly  (x.  34),  apart  from  two  O.T.  citations, 
(lidyvciiois  occurs  once,  x.  26,  but  with  reference  to  truth  that  the  ‘Hebrews’  have  already  gained.) 
The  omission  of  oofia  is  striking  since  in  idl  our  relevant  sources  it  is  the  name  given  to  the 
illumination  reserved  for  i4Xtioi  (Wisd.  ix.  6,  Philo,  D*  Alig.  Abr.  46,  and  Paul,  I  Cor.  ii.  6-7  where  it 
is  couptled  with  muot^ov). 

*  fcirrijnv  may  seem  an  exception.  But  the  word  is  often  used  of  divine  illumination  in  the  LXX; 
e.g.  Ps.  cxvin  (cxix),  exxx  where  God  is  said  to  enlighten  v^mot.  The  writer  prefers  to  express  the 
Christian’s  relationship  with  God  and  Christ  either  by  words  that  do  not  specify  the  form  of  know¬ 
ledge  (e.g.  pXhniv  instead  of  Ssoipilv  or  6s&odai)  or  by  words  that  have  no  cognitional  associations  at 
all  (e.g.  TTpootpx*^^* — seven  times). 
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faith;  and  faith  is  interpreted  Hebraically  through  the  attitudes  of  obedience, 
trust  and  hope.  Of  mystical  rapture  there  is  no  hint.  The  eschatological 
tension  of  the  Epistle  precludes  any  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  faith  and 
sight. 

It  would  therefore  be  misleading  to  call  the  author  a  pioneer  of  Christian 
gnosticism.  Such  a  title  is  invalidated  by  the  type  of  knowing  that  he  implies. 
It  would  be  equally  out  of  keeping  with  the  object  that  he  requires  to  be 
known.  For  the  truths  that  he  expounds  cannot  be  termed  ‘secret’  or 
‘esoteric’.  His  doctrine  of  Christ’s  High-Priesthood  is  a  carefully  reasoned 
piece  of  typological  exegesis.  It  is  essentially  a  fresh  Christian  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Old  Testament  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  few  principles 
drawn  from  Platonism.  He  is  using  the  same  technique  as  Paul  uses  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  45-9  where  he  presses  the  Philonic  interpretation  of  the  Adam- 
narrative  into  the  service  of  his  Christology;  and  Paul  has  already  made  it 
clear  that  the  Corinthians  are  not  mature  enough  to  receive  the  higher 
lii/OTi'ipiov  that  he  is  able  to  give.  The  author’s  message  is  SuCTEpui'ivevrros 
(v.  ii)  not  because  it  is  intrinsically  remote  (as  is  the  orepeà  Tp09i^  of  Philo 
and  Paul)  but  because  the  community  is  dull  of  hearing. 

If  this  argument  is  sound  one  would  expect  the  Epistle  to  have  been  written 
to  the  whole  community  and  not  only  to  a  select  few  within  it.  That  this  was 
so  is  suggested  by  this  section  itself.  The  addressees  ought  to  be  61660x0X01  not 
by  virtue  of  some  special  appointment  or  gift  but  solely  6i6  tôv  xp6vov.  That 
every  mature  disciple  should  in  time  be  able  to  instruct  others  was  a  Stoic 
commonplace  that  is  well  illustrated  by  the  epistle  of  Seneca  already  cited.  ^ 
These  conclusions  bear  directly  upon  the  views  about  the  Epistle’s  aim  that 
have  been  advanced  in  the  recent  works  of  Spicq  and  William  Manson. 
Spicq  sums  up  his  view  as  follows  ‘L’Epître  aux  Hébreux,  plus  qu’aucun 
autre  écrit  inspiré,  revendique  la  nécessité  d’une  culture  religieuse  pour  la 
perfection  de  la  vie  morale,  fait  dépendre  la  vertu  de  la  contemplation,  rat¬ 
tache  la  persévérance  à  une  connaissance  approfondie.’*  Manson,  on  the 
other  hand,  stresses  the  eschatological  character  of  the  Epistle.  It  is,  he  believes, 
essentially  a  summons  to  the  eschatological  life — to  the  hope  and  endurance 
that  are  demanded  of  the  Christian  in  the  light  of  his  heavenly  calling.* 

It  is  hoped  that  this  analysis  of  Heb.  v.  i  i-vi.  3  confirms  both  views  and 
shows  that  they  supplement  rather  than  contradict  each  other.  The  author 
intends,  as  Spicq  asserts,  to  remedy  moral  inertia  by  religious  vision.  But 
this  intention  is  conditioned  throughout  by  an  eschatological  setting.  The 
imminence  of  the  Parousia  was  probably  one  factor  that  led  the  author  to 
revise  the  very  scheme  that  he  adopted.  Even  if  this  motive  is  rejected  the 

^  To  tee  how  far  Hebrews  is  from  anything  that  can  be  called  gnosticism  one  need  only  glance  at 
the  quotations  fipom  this  section  in  Clement  tmd  Origen  who  equate  the  OspiXios  with  Greek 
philosophy  and  the  onpsà  Tpof  1*1  with  the  6tfa  ooyla,  the  imwritten  yvcdorwy)  irapdSoois  that  the  Apostle 
committed  to  a  spiritual  iliU.  (Clem.  Strom,  v.  10,  vi.  8  and  Origen  Contra  Colsum,  vi.  13). 

'  L’Ef4tn  aux  Hébreux,  i,  p.  7.  *  TTu  ^ristU  to  the  Hebrews,  passim. 
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truth  of  Manson’s  claim  is  demonstrated  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  ‘culture 
religieuse’  is  itself  of  an  eschatological  kind.  A  final  comparison  of  the  third 
stage  with  its  counterparts  in  Philo  and  Epictetus  will  enforce  the  f>oint. 

We  have  seen  how  the  author’s  third  stage  differs  from  Philo’s  ecstatic 
decopia  in  so  far  as  it  involves  a  different  way  of  knowing.  It  differs  no  less  in 
the  object  that  is  known.  Philonic  wisdom  is  the  contemplation  of  pure  being. 
It  is  a  flight  from  time  to  eternity.^  It  has  no  word  to  say  of  God’s  purposes  in 
hbtory.  The  author’s  orepeà  xpoçi^  is  precisely  such  a  word.  In  Christ,  he 
says,  the  historical  order  has  reached  its  end.*  Its  sequence  has  been  broken. 
When  Christ  entered  the  heavenly  tabernacle  as  our  ‘forerunner’  he  opened 
for  us  ‘a  new  and  living  way’.*  Yet  Christ’s  way  to  the  eternal  is  not  an  escape 
from  history.  The  way  is  related  throughout  to  historical  events.  It  was 
created  by  Christ’s  sacrifice  once-for-all  on  earth  and  Christians  can  follow  it 
only  if,  like  Christ,  they  endure  with  hope  the  earthly  trials  that  beset  them. 

The  author’s  repeated  calls  to  endurance  are  very  similar  to  Stoic  exhorta¬ 
tion.  Still  using  Epictetus  as  our  guide  we  can  point  to  a  remarkable  series  of 
parallels  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  Encheiridion  (51).  Those,  we  are  told, 
who  would  make  progress  must  no  longer  be  neglectful  and  easy-going.  They 
must  remember  ôti  vöv  ô  dryebv  Kal  f^6r|  Tràpeori  Tà  ’OXuptna  Kal  oûk  foriv 
àvapàXÀeo^ai  oCncéri.  Socrates  remembered  and  so  achieved  perfection 
(ZcoKpàrriç  oûtcaîs  dnrETEÀéaOq).  Each  person,  even  if  he  is  not  yet  a  Socrates, 
ought  to  live  à>s  ZcùKpàrris  ye  elvai  ßouXöpevos. 

The  stress  upon  the  moment  of  decision  and  the  appeal  to  imitation  remind 
one  forcibly  of  Heb.  iii.  7-iv.  10  and  xii.  2.  But  the  eschatological  note  that 
we  missed  in  Philo  is  missing  in  Epictetus  too.  xà  ’OXOpnria  is  a  mere  figure 
of  speech;  ‘the  city  of  the  living  Grod’  is  a  reality — to  be  known  partly  now 
and  fully  hereafter.*  The  perfection  of  Socrates  was  his  alone;  by  a  single 
offering  Christ  perfected  for  ever  those  who  come  to  Gkxi  through  him.® 

The  same  result  emerges  from  an  internal  comparison  of  the  third  stage 
with  the  two  preceding  stages  that  the  author  includes  within  it.  Both  pre¬ 
ceding  stages,  as  we  have  seen,  are  modified  by  this  inclusion;  and  in  both 
cases  the  modification  is  of  an  eschatological  kind.  The  new  ‘foundations’  are 
those  of  the  eternal  city  brought  within  reach  of  believers  by  the  exaltation  of 
their  High-Priest.  The  new  ‘discipline’  is  set  in  the  context  of  the  heavenly 
perfection  which  it  is  the  destiny  of  Christians  to  achieve  after  the  example  of 
Jesus  their  àpxqyôç  and  TeXeicon^ç. 

It  is  possible  to  detect  this  process  of  eschatological  transformation  in 
another  closely  related  word.  The  author  exhorts  his  audience  to  hold  fast  to 
their  confession  (ôpoXoyla)  *.  What  was  this  confession?  Two  suggestions  have 

*  In  the  only  place  where  Philo  uses  the  phrase  ‘eternal  life’  he  defines  it  as  ‘flight  to  the  Absolute’ 
— #1  irpàj  t6  ÔW  KOTOifuyi^l  {D*  Fuga,  78).  The  point  is  noted  by  Dodd,  ^.T.S.  n,  p.  161. 

*  i.  a.  •  vi.  20;  X.  20. 

*  xii.  22  and  xiii.  14.  *  x.  14. 

*  iv.  14. 
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been  made.^  The  occurrence  of  Son  of  God  in  iv.  14  taken  together  with  the 
use  elsewhere  of  the  verb  çcoTi^eiv  suggest  that  the  confession  was  a  baptismal 
one.  On  the  other  hand  the  use  of  the  verb  in  xiii.  1 5  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
the  author  had  in  mind  a  confession  that  the  community  employed  in  the 
course  of  its  regular  liturgy  and  in  particular  at  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist. 

It  does  not  greatly  matter  for  our  present  purpose  which  reference  we 
adopt.  The  important  point  to  note  is  how  the  author  systematically  trans¬ 
forms  the  ôpoAoyla  in  an  eschatological  direction.  The  exalted  Christ  be¬ 
comes  the  confession’s  Apostle  and  High-Priest;*  because  he  has  passed  through 
the  heavens  believers  must  cling  firmly  to  it.*  In  the  end  the  confession  be¬ 
comes  quite  simply  T^jv  ôuoXoylov  Tfjç  âÂTrlSos.*  The  verb  ôuoAoycïv  is 
similarly  transformed.  The  patriarchs  confessed  a  single  truth  :  that  they  were 
strangers  and  exiles  on  the  earth.®  Consequently  we  shall  miss  the  point  of 
the  author’s  command  to  liturgical  confession  in  xiii.  15  unless  we  take  seri¬ 
ously  his  oOv  and  understand  this  verse  in  the  light  of  the  three  preceding 
verses.  For  Christians  to  confess  God  through  Jesus  means  that  they  are 
willing  to  suffer  with  him  ‘outside  the  camp’  in  the  assurance  that  they,  like 
the  patriarchs,  have  no  lasting  city  but  seek  one  that  is  to  come. 

Yet  there  is  this  difference  between  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  ôpoXoyla 
and  his  treatment  of  the  dspéAios.  He  discards  the  substance  of  the  dspéAios 
altogether.  He  retains  only  its  function  which  he  assigns  to  a  higher  stage. 
He  does  not  discard  the  substance  of  the  ôpoAoyfa.  He  keeps  it  as  it  is  and  by 
his  eschatological  setting  makes  it  clear  how  he  wishes  its  function  to  be 
transformed.  He  deals  more  rigorously  with  catechesis  than  with  cult;  but 
his  intention  in  each  instance  is  the  same.  h.  p.  owen 

*  See  Michel  (with  authorities  quoted)  Th.  W.  N.T.  v,  p.  216. 

*  iii.  I.  *  iv.  14. 

*  X.  23.  Whenever  Christians  confess  Christ  they  confess  the  hope  that  he  inspires. 

*  xi.  13. 
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STUDIORUM  NOVI  TESTAMENTI 
SOCIETAS 

SECOND  REPORT  ON  THE  CORPUS 
HELLENISTICUM 

In  the  programme  of  this  conference^  the  name  of  Professor  D.  Kurt  Aland 
(Halle)  and  my  own  name  are  mentioned  together  for  this  item  of  this  evening’s 
meeting.  But  my  colleague  and  friend  has  kindly  left  the  honour  of  delivering  this 
year’s  report  to  me.  Unfortunately  our  collaborator  Professor  D.  G.  Delling  of 
Halle  has  been  unable  to  attend  this  meeting  of  our  Society,  so  that  I  am  going  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  two  branches  of  our  undertaking.  But  you  need  not  fear  that 
the  word  of  St  James  iii.  lo  will  be  fulfilled  in  your  ears:  ‘Out  of  the  same  mouth 
cometh  forth  blessing  and  cursing.’  Though  there  is  some  distance  between  Halle 
and  Utrecht,  our  collaboration  has  developed  most  successfully,  first  by  corre¬ 
spondence  and  later  by  a  visit  which  I  paid  to  Halle  in  July  of  this  year  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Kommission  für  spätantike  Religions¬ 
geschichte,  one  of  the  sponsoring  bodies  of  the  Corpus.  During  last  week-end 
Professor  Aland  and  I  devoted  many  hours  of  discussion  to  this  project.  What  wiU 
be  said  is  the  outcome  of  our  deliberations  and  agreement. 

This  report  is  a  sequel  to  that  of  Professor  Aland,  given  last  year  at  the  Bangor 
meeting.*  He  sketched  out  plans,  some  of  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  As  is  well  known,  the  existing  Corpus  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  a  Judaeo-Hellenisticum  and  a  Pagano-Hellenisticum.  The  former  was  still  in 
its  original  place,  Halle,  the  latter  was  in  Uppsala,  to  which  it  had  been  brought 
by  the  late  Professor  Fridrichsen  during  the  last  war.  It  was  agreed  that  Professor 
Delling  should  take  over  the  work  for  the  Jewish-Greek  authors,  while  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  pagan  authors  should  be  handed  over  to  the  present  speaker  (Utrecht). 
The  work,  however,  was  to  be  done  in  close  contact  between  the  two  centres, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors  Aland,  Delling 
(Halle),  Riesenfeld  (Uppsala)  and  van  Unnik  (Utrecht),  to  whom  an  English 
scholar  will  be  added  at  a  future  date.  The  work  is  sponsored  by  the  Kommission 
fur  sp>atantike  Religionsgeschichte  of  the  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
in  Berlin  and  the  Koninklijke  Nederlandse  Akademie  van  Wetenschapp)en  in 
Amsterdam.  In  entering  up>on  our  task.  Professor  Delling  and  I  do  not  do  so  in  any 
mood  of  fatalism:  on  the  contrary,  we  hop>e  to  be  more  successful  than  our  pre¬ 
decessors  in  this  field  (Heinrici,  von  Dobschütz,  Windisch),  who  all  died  before 
entering  the  promised  land.  In  informing  you  about  what  has  happened,  what  will 
be  the  next  step»  to  be  taken  and  what  we  are  aiming  at,  I  shall  occasionally  have  to 


*  Read  at  the  Eleventh  General  Meeting  of  the  S.N.T.S.,  6  September  1956. 

•  Cf.  u  (February  1956),  pp.  aiy-ai. 
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diftingiiiah  between  the  two  different  branches,  because  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
problems  involved  make  such  a  separate  treatment  necessary. 

I.  WORK  DONE  IN  THE  PAST^YEAR 

(i)  In  Halle.  Professor  Delling,  working  with  his  assistant,  has  compared  the 
material  on  cards  with  the  annotations  of  Wettstein.  This  comparison  has  shown 
that  there  were  all  sorts  of  lacunae  which  have  now  been  filled.  There  was  much 
fresh  material,  not  in  Wettstein,  mainly  collected  by  Windisch.  The  cards  had  to  be 
rearranged  according  to  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  they  serve  as  a 
commentary. 

(2)  In  Utrecht.  The  work  only  started  here  in  March  of  this  year;  Professor 
Riesenfeld  was  unable  to  send  off  sooner  the  material  under  his  care.  Two  part- 
time  assistants  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  University  for  this 
work  after  the  arrival  of  the  twenty-one  boxes  of  the  collection.  They  arrived  quite 
safely,  though  the  state  of  the  original  boxes  was  somewhat  fragile.  It  appeared 
that  the  material  was  arranged  according  to  various  authors,  and  within  each 
group  according  to  the  sequence  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  A  list  made 
by  Lie.  H.  Hanse  in  1938  was  found  and  the  whole  collection  was  checked  from  this 
list,  the  result  being  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  still  the  same  as  in  1938,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  number  of  slips  on  Epictetus,  added  by  Fridrichsen.  The 
major  part  of  the  material  is  derived  from  the  old  Wettstein,  but  the  classical 
authors  have  been  quoted  from  the  latest  editions.  Some  authors,  however,  have 
received  a  completely  fresh  treatment,  for  example,  for  Xenophon  there  are  1500 
slips;  the  same  holds  good  for  the  ‘Tactic!’.  Here  and  there  material  from 
Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Osten  (4th  ed.),  Joh.  Weiss,  Erster  Korintherbrief,  M.  Dibelius, 
Jakobushrief,  has  been  incor{x>rated,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done  very 
systematically.  A  sheaf  of  various  papers  of  different  sizes  was  found  in  one  of  the 
boxes;  it  contained  notes  taken  haphazardly  from  various  classical  authors  and 
made  by  different  hands.  The  origin  of  this  material  was  manifesdy  British,  and 
in  all  probability  these  pieces  of  pap>er  belong  to  the  collections  made  for  the 
‘revised  Wettstein’  which  the  S.P.C.K.  planned  early  in  this  century,  but  which 
was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  German  work.^  This  inspection  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  various  Classical  authors  who  most  certainly  should  be  there  are  missing; 
they  must  be  strolling  about  somewhere  in  the  world.  To  give  two  examples: 
Plutarch  is  not  there  and  it  is  probable  that  his  cards  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  Plutarch  und  das  neue  Testament,  which  was  Dr  Almquist’s  doctoral  thesis, 
done  under  the  sup>ervision  of  Fridrichsen;*  Professor  H.  J.  Cadbury,  who  to  our 
great  joy  is  present  here,  confessed  to  me  this  afternoon  that  the  cards  on  Lucian 
put  at  his  disp>osal  by  von  Dobschütz  are  still  in  his  keeping,  and  that  he,  being 
unable  to  carry  the  work  further,  would  return  them  to  their  brethren,  but  not 
without  interest,  because  he  promised  a  number  of  his  own  notes  from  inscriptions 
and  papyri.  May  this  set  an  example  !  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  notice  will  help  to 
bring  back  other  lost  sheep  to  the  fold  (the  fold  in  this  case  being  the  Theologisch 
Instituut  van  de  Rijksuniversiteit  te  Utrecht,  Trans  10),  and  if  some  interest  should 
be  added  it  would  be  very  much  appreciated  !  To  this  description  of  the  present 

‘  Sec  C.  L.  Hulbert-Powell,  John  Janus  WeUstein  (London,  1938),  p.  273. 

*  H.  Almquist,  Plutarch  und  das  Neue  Testament  (Uppsala-Kopenhagen,  1948);  thii  is  a  useful 
coUecdon  of  nuiterials,  but  has  missed  several  important  parallels. 
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state  of  affairs  must  be  added  the  news  that  all  the  volumes  of  Lietzmann’s  Hand¬ 
buch  zum  JV.  T.  have  been  checked  ;  references  found  there,  but  not  in  the  Corpus 
Hellenisticum,  have  been  added  to  the  material. 

II.  THE  NEXT  STEPS 

(i)  It  will  be  clear  that  Halle  is  nearer  to  the  goal  than  Utrecht.  The  number  of 
authors  involved  in  the  scheme  of  the  Judaeo-Hellenisticum  is  much  smaller  than 
that  in  the  Pagano-Hellenisticum.  More  work  of  comparing  the  Jewish  authon 
with  the  New  Testament  has  been  done  than  in  the  case  of  the  Classical  writen. 
Besides,  these  Jewish  sources  are  in  many  ways  nearer  to  the  New  Testament  than 
the  Pagan  ones  (cf.  below  p.  258). 

(2)  In  Halle  what  is  extant  of  the  minor  Jewish-Hellenistic  writers  will  be 
investigated.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  old,  but  still  useful  collections  of 
Grinfield.^  As  far  as  Josephus  is  concerned  Professor  D.  K.  H.  Rengstorf  (Münster, 
Westfalen)  has  promised  his  valuable  assistance;  on  the  basis  of  a  manuscript  of 
A.  Schlatter  he  is  making  an  index  to  Josephus  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  such 
a  work  will  be  an  enormous  help. 

(3)  In  Utrecht  the  situation  is  that  virtually  a  fresh  start  has  to  be  made  on  the  old 
foundations  of  Wettstein.  A  few  cases  excepted,  the  investigation  of  nearly  all 
authors  is  not  beyond  the  stage  of  preparation.  A  list  of  Classical  authors  will  be 
made  and  discussed  with  a  group  of  Classical  scholars.  Following  these  consulta¬ 
tions  we  hope  to  issue  a  joint  invitation  from  Halle-Utrecht  to  the  scholarly  world, 
asking  for  effective  assistance.  This  appeal  will  be  sent  to  individual  scholars,  and  to 
the  learned  world  in  general  through  various  periodicals,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  known  to  all  interested  in  this  project. 

My  first  experiences  in  this  field  have  made  me  optimistic  :  a  short  notice  in  the 
Dutch  press  met  with  a  very  encouraging  response  from  various  Classical  students. 
In  this  connexion  I  may  also  mention  the  fine  example  set  by  Dr  A.  Ehrhardt,  here 
present,  who  put  at  my  disp>osal  his  interleaved  Nestlé  with  some  300  quotations 
from  Classical  sources,  not  to  be  found  in  the  usual  collections.  We  are  extremely 
grateful  for  this  ready  response,  and  it  makes  me  express  the  hope  that  others  will  do 
the  same.  Our  task  will  be  to  go  through  the  old  branch  of  ‘  Observa tiones’- 
literature,  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  mainly,  in  which  many 
treasures  are  left  in  hidden  places;  in  particular,  the  huge  volumes  of  the  Critici 
Sacri  call  for  careful  examination.  Presumably  this  task  will  be  sufficient  for  next 
year  or  even  the  next  few  years,  and  it  will  not  leave  us  time  for  gleaning  the  fields 
of  the  journals.  In  this  connexion  we  shall  also  have  to  appeal  to  our  colleagues  in 
various  countries,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  number  of  these  periodicals  may 
be  inaccessible. 

(4)  It  was  part  of  the  old  project  of  Heinrici  that  a  series  of  monographs  should 
accompany  the  edition  of  a  new  Wettstein.*  Dr  Almquist’s  thesis,  mentioned  above, 
was  inspired  by  the  same  idea.  For  the  practical  use  of  the  future  Corpus  it  will  be 
advisable  to  remove  from  its  pages  all  that  is  not  strictly  necessary  for  the  elucida- 

^  E.  W.  Grinfield,  Sovum  TesUmtntum  Graecum,  editio  hellenistica  (London,  1843),  3  vols.;  Sdudk 
hellenistica  in  Novum  Testamentum  (London,  1848),  3  vols,  (illustrations  drawn  from  the  LXX,  Philo, 
Josephus  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers). 

*  Cf.  E.  von  Dobschütz,  Geleitwort,  in  C.  F.-G.  Heinrici,  Die  Hermesrrtjrstik  und  das  Neue  Testament 
(Leipzig,  1918),  pp.  iii-iv. 
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tion  of  the  text.  An  exact  evaluation  of  the  relation  between  a  given  author  (or 
group  of  authors)  and  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  undertaken  in  a  separate 
treatise.^  Therefore  such  a  scries  of  special  volumes  preparing  and  accompanying 
the  Corpus  Hellenisticum  itself  is  again  envisaged. 

III.  THE  AIM 

When  Hcinrici  and  his  colleagues  started  in  1915  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  were 
aiming  at  a  new  ‘Wettstein’  to  replace  the  old  one  of  1 751,  which  had  so  admirably 
served  the  scholarly  world  for  more  than  150  years.  All  parallels  from  Graeco- 
Roman  authors  were  to  be  included,  but  the  rabbinical  data,  which  the  old 
Wettstein  contained,  was  to  be  excluded.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  had  seen  the  rediscovery  of 
the  Hellenistic  and  Imperial  p>criods  of  the  ancient  world,  the  real  background  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  the  flourishing  time  of  the  ‘  religionsgeschichtliche  Schule  ’  : 
the  words  of  the  New  Testament  were  read  in  the  new  light  which  the  findings  of 
lexicography  shed  ujxin  its  pages.  It  was  deemed  appropriate  to  reap  the  fields  and 
bring  the  harvest  home  in  a  renewed  and  up-to-date  Corpus  Hellenisticum.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  worth  while  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  the  autobiography  of  von 
Dobschütz  who  served  as  the  leader  of  the  new  venture  for  many  years.  His  words 
clearly  bring  to  light  what  was  the  aim  and  inspiring  spirit  behind  the  work.  He 
said: 

‘Ich  habe  mit  Freuden  von  Heinrici  die  Aufgabe  übernommen,  die  große 
Parallelensammlung  des  alten  Wettstein  zeitgemäß  zu  erneuern.  Mit  Hilfe  eines 
großen  Stabes  von  Mitarbeitern  hoffe  ich,  in  nicht  all  zu  ferner  Zeit,  das  Riesen¬ 
werk  eines  Corpus  Hellenisticum  zum  Neuen  Testament  zustande  zu  bringen,  in 
dem  man  zu  jeder  neutestamentlichen  Stelle  alles  Material  aus  der  griechisch- 
römischen  Literatur  gesammelt  finden  soll,  was  der  Erklärung  dieser  Stelle  unter 
formalen  wie  unter  sachlichen  Gesichtspunkten  dienen  kann.  Man  muß  alles 
sammeln,  um  nachher  zu  sichten.  Vieles,  was  zunächst  als  Parallele  erscheint, 
erweist  sich  bei  näheren  Zusehen  als  ganz  andersartig  bedingt  und  eingestellt. 
Gerade  darin  berühre  ich  mich  auf  das  engste  mit  Georg  Heinrici,  daß  ich  sein 
immer  wiederholtes  “  Ceterum  censeo  :  Distinguamus  ”  auf  das  nachdrücklichste  zu 
betonen  nicht  müde  wurde.’* 

Meanwhile  more  than  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  and  the  steps  taken  towards 
the  goal  are  very  few;  we  must  say  that  the  work  practically  came  to  a  standstill 
through  the  deaths  of  von  Dobschütz  and  Windisch,  the  crises  of  the  Nazi  régime. 
World  War  II  and  its  sequel. 

During  this  jjeriod  of  stagnation  the  whole  enterprise  has  come  to  assume  a  quite 
different  complexion. 

Since  I  became  involved  in  this  work,  I  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
way  in  which  the  plan  should  be  realized,  and  I  am  beginning  to  think  that 
diflkulties  have  been  underestimated  by  the  original  group  of  workers.  It  is  quite 
simple  to  say:  ‘All  parallels  to  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
should  be  collected  ’,  but  what  does  this  mean  in  practice?  For  the  tracing  of  the  way, 

‘  Ai  was,  for  example,  admirably  done  by  A.  Bonhöfer,  EpikUt  und  das  N.T.  (Giessen,  1911). 

'  E.  von  Dobschütz,  Die  Religionswissenschaß  der  Gegemvart  in  Selbstdarstellungen  (Leipzig,  1928), 

iv,p.49. 
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two  facts  seem  very  important  to  me  :  (  i  )  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  rabbinical 
material  should  be  excluded  from  the  outset,  and  since  then  the  invaluable 
work  of  Billerbeck  has  come,  which  no  scholar  can  praise  too  highly.  But  it  must  be 
realized  that  the  case  for  the  Hellenistic  material  is  different  and  more  difficult. 
Between  the  New  Testament  and  the  rabbinic  sources  there  is  a  conunon  sub¬ 
stratum,  both  building  in  one  way  or  another  upon  the  Old  Testament  founda¬ 
tions,  which  is  missing  for  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum.  It  was  wise  to  separate  the 
‘Judaeo-’  from  the  ‘  Pagano-Hellenisticum’  because,  in  the  former  case,  the  relation 
to  the  New  Testament  is  different  from  that  in  the  latter,  precisely  because  of  the 
common  substratum  that  is  found  here  also;  in  the  case  of  pagan  authors  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  quite  different  and  needs  careful  consideration.  (2)  The  old  Wettstein 
contained  much  material  of  a  lexicographical  nature.  When  Heinrici  made  his 
plans,  the  new  discoveries  in  this  field  had  not  yet  been  put  to  the  best  possible  use 
(cf.  Deissmann’s  criticism  of  Preuschen’s  Wörterbuch^).  Since  then,  however, 
Walter  Bauer  has  completed  his  magnificent  and  indispensable  lexicon  in  three 
editions,  Moulton  and  Milligan’s  Vocabulary  has  been  published  and  Kittel’s 
Theologisches  Wörterbuch  has  become  an  essential  tool  for  all  serious  work;  much 
illustrative  material  which  formerly  would  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Corpus 
Hellenisticum  has  been  given  in  these  books,  and  there  is  no  need  for  repetition— 
and  this  again  raises  the  question  what  should  be  inserted. 

The  big  question  is:  what  are  parallels?  I  fully  endorse  the  words  of  von 
Dobschütz  quoted  before,  both  in  their  positive  and  negative  aspects.  In  cases  like 
the  ‘  Haustafeln  ’*  and  the  tax-collectors*  the  procedure  is  fairly  clear.  But  it  is  in 
my  opinion  also  worth  while  looking  for  ‘  counter-parallels  ’,  for  example  alongside 
the  Creation  go  other  ideas  about  the  origin  of  the  world  (cf.  the  pap>er  of 
Dr  Ehester,  in  N.T.S.  ni  93  ff.).  There  are  certain  subjects  which  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  only  occasionally,  but  which  arc  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
ancient  world,  such  as  ‘custom’  (?0ti,  mos  maiorum).  To  see  the  New  Testament  in 
a  proper  pcrsp>ective  one  is  bound  to  give  a  very  full  treatment  to  such  conceptions. 
Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  certain  combinations  of  words  which  formed 
stereotyjjcd  formulae,*  the  discovery  of  which  is  the  more  difficult,  since  slight 
changes  may  have  been  introduced.  Stylistic  parallels  of  a  more  general  kind  must, 
I  think,  be  collected  in  a  separate  volume. 

As  for  the  practical  work  it  will  be  advisable  to  abandon  the  old  rule  of  von 
Dobschütz  that  the  parallels  had  to  be  given  at  the  first  place  where  they  occur  in 
the  New  Testament.  Following  that  rule  the  notes  to  St  Matthew  would  be  unduly 
full,  while  those  to  St  Luke  would  be  comparatively  scanty,  a  most  awkward 
situation  for  a  Corpus  Hellenisticum.  The  proper  place  is  not  the  first  one,  but  the 
most  irritant  one,  and  for  the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  will  be  advisable  to  follow  a 
Synopticon. 

In  collecting  this  material  from  the  Graeco-Roman  world  we  must  try  to  catch 
all  light  this  world  may  shed  upon  the  New  Testament;  we  must  try  to  find  out 
agreement  and  distinction  in  order  to  come  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 

*  A.  Deiiunann,  Licht  vom  Osten*  (Tübingen,  1923),  p.  347. 

*  K.  Weidinger,  Die  Haustafeln  (Leipzig,  1928)  ;  A.  Vögde,  Die  Tugend-  und  Lasterkataloge  im  N.T. 
(Münster  i.  Wettf.  1936). 

*  W.  Bauer,  Griechisch-deutsches  Wörterbuch  zu  den  Schriften  des  N.  T.*  (Berlin,  1952),  col.  1476  gives  a 
number  of  unfavourable  judgements.  Cf.  also  Dio  Chrys.  Orat.  xiv,  14. 
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niessage  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are  fully  aware  that  this  w  an  enormous  task; 
and  we  hope  for  and  urgently  request  the  help  of  many  fellow-scholars.  But  we  are 
sure  that  our  Lord  will  give  strength  for  a  task  which  is  in  the  service  of  His  Word. 
Behind  this  work  stands  the  same  inspiration  as  behind  all  our  work  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  confidence  so  marvellously  expressed  in  these  lines  of  the  ‘  Hymn 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers’: 

‘The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  truth 
To  break  forth  from  His  Word.’ 

W.  C.  VAN  UNNIK 
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In  den  letzten  30  Jahren  sind  viermal  Repertorien  der  literarischen  Papyri 
veröffentlicht  worden;  von  Oldfather  1923,  von  Reggers  1942,  von  Giabbani 
1947  und  von  Pack  1952,  ein  Zeichen  dafür,  daß  die  ‘Neigung,  die  soge¬ 
nannten  literarischen  Papyri  von  der  Papyruskunde  auszuschließen’ 
(W.  Schubart)  geringer  geworden  ist.  So  verschieden  diese  Zusammen¬ 
stellungen  nach  Herkunft  und  Art  sind,  in  einem  sind  sie  sich  jedoch  gleich  : 
keine  von  ihnen  verzeichnet  christliche  literarische  Papyri.  Die  ersten  drei 
gehen  stillschweigend  Uber  sie  hinweg  und  begründen  es  nicht  einmal, 
weshalb  sie  von  ihnen  ausgelassen  sind.  Pack  schreibt,  er  habe  sie  nicht 
aufgenommen,  weil  sie  zu  den  klassischen  Texten  nicht  passen  würden.  Zu 
beidem  ist  ein  Kommentar  wohl  nicht  nötig.  Wie  schwierig  es  meist  ist,  die 
in  den  Katalogen  oft  nur  mit  dem  lakonischen  Zusatz  ‘  christlich  ’  versehenen 
Fragmente  zu  identifizieren,  ist  bekannt.  Welche  Bedeutung  den  Papyri 
jedoch  für  manche  altchristliche  Schrift  zukommt,  beweist  z.  B.  die  soeben 
in  den  ‘Griechischen  Christlichen  Schriftstellern’  erschienene  neue  Ausgabe 
des  Hirten  des  Hermas  von  Molly  Whittaker  (Nottingham).  Außer  dem 
bekannten  Papyrus  Michigan  129,  dem  ‘dritten  Hauptzeugen  fbr  den 
griechischen  Text’,  konnten  dabei  noch  zwölf  andere  Papyri  bzw.  Papyrus¬ 
fragmente  ftlr  die  Ausgabe  benutzt  werden.  Hier  handelt  es  sich  jedoch,  was 
die  Erschließung  und  Heranziehung  der  Papyri  für  patristische  Editionen 
betrifft,  um  eine  Ausnahme.  Der  Schatz,  der  uns  in  den  zahlreichen 
griechischen  literarischen  Papyri  christlichen  Inhalts  vorliegt,  ist  im  wesent¬ 
lichen  noch  ungehoben. 

Anders  steht  es  mit  den  neutestamentlichen  Papyri.  Ihnen  pflegen  auch 
die  Papyrologen  ihre  Aufmerksamkeit  zu  widmen.  Denn  sie  sind  relativ 
leicht  zu  identifizieren  und  können  in  der  Öffentlichkeit  meist  auf  große 
Aufmerksamkeit  rechnen.  So  wurden  über  20  neutestamentliche  Papyri  in 
den  letzten  20  Jahren  neu  bekannt;  aus  den  48  Nummern,  die  v.  Dobschütz 
1933  in  seiner  Fortsetzung  IV  der  Liste  der  griechischen  Handschriften  des 
Neuen  Testamentes  zählte,  sind  in  der  in  Kürze  erscheinenden  Fortsetzung  VP 
inzwischen  68  geworden.  Das  ist  eine  bemerkenswert  hohe  Zahl.  Und  sie 
wird  ohne  Zweifel  in  den  nächsten  Jahren  noch  weiter  ansteigen.  Aber  auch 
die  neutestamentlichen  Papyri  bieten  noch  manche  Probleme,  trotz  aller 
Arbeit,  die  bisher  auf  sie  verwandt  wurde.  Ihre  zeitliche  Ansetzung  etwa, 
von  der  oft  Entscheidendes  für  ihre  Bewertung  abhängt,  ist  in  vielen  Fällen 

‘  K.  Aland,  ‘Zur  Liste  der  Neutestamentlichen  HandschriAen.  VI',  ßbr  dii  ntuUsUi- 

Wissmschaft,  XLvm  (1957). 
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größeren  Schwankungen  unterworfen,  als  es  die  zugegebenermaßen  große 
Schwierigkeit  der  Datierung  allein  nach  dem  Schriftcharakter  an  und  für 
sich  rechtfertigt.  Die  Ansetzung  von  ÿ®*  z.  B.  schwankt  um  drei  Jahr¬ 
hunderte  (Sanders  nimmt  200-50  als  Abfassungszeit  an,  Wileken  das  4/5. 
Jahrhundert,  dazwischen  liegen  drei  vermittelnde  Annahmen),  die  von 
sogar  um  8  Jahrhunderte  (früheste:  5.  Jhdt,  späteste  12./ 13.  Jhdt)!^  Die 
Ursache  dafär  ist  nicht  in  dem  entlegenen  Aufbewahrungsort  der  Papyri 
zu  suchen — bei  ÿ®*  kann  man  vielleicht  noch  einwenden,  er  befände  sich  in 
der  Universität  Michigan,  aber  liegt  in  Wien  und  wurde  von  Wessely 
bereits  1914  ediert! — sondern  darin,  daß  die  Papyrologen,  denen  in 
Datierungsfragen  das  erste  Wort  zukommt,  die  neutestamentlichen  Papyri 
im  allgemeinen  nur  isoliert,  selten  in  Gruppen  und  niemals  in  ihrer  Gesamt¬ 
heit  untersucht  haben. 

So  ließe  sich  noch  mancherlei  anführen.  Aber  dieser  Bericht  hat  es  mit 
‘neuen  neutestamentlichen  Papyri’  zu  tun.  Und  mit  Rücksicht  darauf,  daß 
alle  drei  Papyri,  die  hier  zum  ersten  Mal  ediert  werden  sollen  (Ç’,  Ç“) 

gewissermaßen  Schulbeispiele  für  die  gegenwärtig  noch  vielfach  unbefriedi¬ 
gende  Situation  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  neutestamentlichen  Papyri  sind,  kann 
auf  allgemeine  Darlegungen  verzichtet  werden.  Es  wird  hier  genügend  an 
ungelösten  Problemen  sichtbar.  Und  im  Zusammenhang  der  Besprechung 
von  und  ÿ*’,  für  welche  Editionen  bereits  vorliegen,  ergibt  sich  dann 

zwanglos  weiteres. 

Von  ÿ’  wissen  wir  seit  über  50  Jahren.  Die  erste  gedruckte  Nachricht 
über  ihn  stand  in  v.  Sodens  Ausgabe  des  Neuen  Testaments  zu  lesen.  Unter 
EU  verzeichnete  v.  Soden  1902  (i,  i,  S.  119)  einen  Papyrus  mit  Joh.  iv.  i  f. 
im  Archäologischen  Museum  der  Geistlichen  Akademie  zu  Kiew,  welcher 
dort  die  Signatur  152  trüge  und  sich  in  Vitrine  18  befände.  Während  er  hier 
auf  eine  Datierung  verzichtete  und  dafilr  nur  ein  Fragezeichen  setzte,  gab 
er  1906  (i,  2,  S.  895)  als  Entstehungszeit  das  5.  Jahrhundert  an.  Uber  die 
Quelle  für  diese  Angaben  sagte  Soden  jedoch  nichts.  Erst  1908,  als  Gregory 
seine  Handschriftenliste  veröffentlichte,  erfuhr  man  näheres  (S.  46)  : 

Kiew,  geistliche  Akademie,  archäologisches  Museum  152.  Es  gibt  zwei 
Papyri,  die  mit  152  numerirt  sind.  Als  ich  am  21.  Okt.  1903  einige  Stunden  in 
Kiew  war,  habe  ich  bei  dem  einen  nicht  genug  gelesen,  um  den  Inhalt  festzustellen, 
obschon  die  einzelnen  Worte  mich  an  die  Synoptiker  und  die  Bergpredigt  erin¬ 
nerten.  Das  Stück  von  dem  anderen,  das  ich  las,  enthielt  den  Schluß  von  einer 
Rede,  einer  Homilie,  oder  eines  Abschnittes  eines  Konunentars  und  dann  Luk.  iv.  i, 
2  bis  (TWTEAEo6£i[a«v]  — der  Text  ging  weiter — .  Ich  vermute,  daß  Joh.  iv.  i  f.  bei 
Soden  e  i  i  nur  ein  Druckfehler  ist.  Sd  e  1 1 . 

Dementsprechend  berichtigte  Soden  1910  (i,  3,  S.  2141)  seine  Inhalts¬ 
angabe.  (Ein  anderer  Druckfehler  steht  bei  Nestle-Dobschütz®,  S.  86.  Hier 
ist  aus  Nr.  152  aus  Versehen  Nr.  652  gemacht  worden,  aus  Luk.  iv.  i  f.  ein 

*  Eine  Gesamtübenicht  t.  XLvm  (1957). 


iv.  II.)  Bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag  weiß  niemand  mehr.  Denn  Gregory 
verzichtete  im  Gegensatz  zu  anderen  Fällen  und  mehrere  Majuskeln) 
darauf,  das  damals  Gelesene  zu  publizieren,  und  niemand  hat  anscheinend 
jßl’  seitdem  bearbeitet  oder  auch  nur  zu  Gesicht  bekommen.  Als  ich  1954 
Kiew  besuchte,  hatte  der  Rektor  des  Geistlichen  Seminars  zu  Kiew  die 
Freundlichkeit,  mit  den  zuständigen  Beamten  der  Bibliothek  der  Ukrai¬ 
nischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  (dorthin  sind  die  Handschriftenbestände 
der  Geistlichen  Akademie  gekommen)  mehrere  Stunden  lang  nach  dem 
Verbleib  von  ÿ’  zu  suchen.  Das  Resultat  war  die  Nachricht,  daß  ÿ’  aus 
der  Verlagerung  während  des  Krieges  nicht  zurückgekommen  sei.  Frau  Prof. 
Granström  (Leningrad)  ging  auf  unsere  Bitte  hin  der  Sache  später  noch 
einmal  nach  ;  der  Bescheid  lautete  dieses  Mal,  daß  während  der  deutschen 
Besetzung  verschleppt  worden  sei.  Wenn  also  damit  zu  rechnen  ist,  daß  ÿ’ — 
mindestens  fllr  die  nächste  Zeit — nicht  zugänglich  ist,  so  hat  es  keinen  Zweck, 
länger  mit  der  Publikation  dessen  zu  warten,  was  Gregory  seinerzeit  las. 

Nachstehend  deshalb  die  Publikation  von  auf  Grund  dessen,  was 
Gregory  1903  in  sein  ‘  MS-Book  K’  schrieb,  das  ihn  auf  seiner  Reise  begleitete 
(S-  37)  •  ÿ7 

Trjei 

paaiJiou  ßpcouonrcov 
Kai  irouoTcov  ottexe 
CTÖjai  Kai  TO  acùua  ve 
5  Kpow  otrep  TCüv  Korra 

Öiovoiov  euiroöcov 
. . . .  CÛV  +  [ijvera. , . o~ 

Luk.  iv.  I  ^  56  TrX[TipTis  ü^vs  oryiou  u 
)lT60Tp[6Vp6V  oorjo  TOU  lOp 

io  )6avo[u  Kai  riyero]  ev  tco  ttvi 

2  )ev  TTl  Ep[im]cO  TlliEpOS  TEO 
)CTEpaKOVTa  TTEipajOMEVOS 
)uTTO  TOU  SiaßoXou  Kai  ouk  e 
)9ay6v  ouSev  ev  Tais  tiue 
15  )p®*S  «[Eivjais.  Kai  owTE 

)A£o66i[acov . 

K 

Zu  Z.  7  in  Gregorys  Umschrift  folgende  Lese-  bzw.  Rekonstruktions- 
venuche:  statt  des-i-  :u?,  am  Ende:  orrrco~?  (oyico“?). 

8  irXtipiis  TTv.  ayiou  R  B  D  K  L  S  FT  i  33  al  lat  sy  aeg:  nv.  oy.  TrXripris  A  G 
HMSUVWr  AGA  0116  pm  ÿ  //  ev  tt)  epTiuco  R  B  D  L  it:  ets  ttiv 
^pnuov  AFGHKMSUVrAGAîTTY  0116  X  pl  ÿ  iijis  TEoaepa- 
•«VTa  AB*  LAG:  TECTaopoKovra  B®DrA5rToii6pl<  13  Touaenrova 
D  243  e  sy*  74  ouSev  +  ou5£  ettiev  A  01 16  9  pc 
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Als  Beschreibung  fügte  Gregory  hinzu:  ‘4.-6.  Jhdt,  24,5  x  15,6,  Papyrus, 
I  Blatt,  I  Spalte’,  in  sein  Handexemplar  der  Textkritik  trug  er  noch  die 
Bemerkung  ein,  daß  1877-9  Museum  gekommen  sei. 

Die  Lesungen  Gregorys  sind  ohne  Zweifel  zuverlässig.  Der  Textcharakter 
von  ist  danach  so  eindeutig  zu  bestimmen,  wie  ein  kurzes  Fragment  das 
erlaubt.  repräsentiert  einen  Text  alexandrinischer  Prägung.  Denn  ev 
TT)  Epr^pco  charakterisiert  K  B  L,  allerdings  auch  D — jedoch  folgt  dem  flir 
D  charakteristischen  aorava  in  iv.  2  nicht — während  eiç  rnv  EpT)tiov  (unter 
dem  Einfluß  der  Parallel  texte?)  von  A  0,  der  ganzen  Koine-G  nippe  mit  der 
überwiegenden  Mehrzahl  der  späteren  Zeugen  gelesen  wird.  Aber  was  die 
Bestinunung  des  Ganzen  angeht,  so  kommen  wir  über  Gregory:  ‘Schluß  von 
einer  Rede,  einer  Homilie,  oder  eines  Abschnittes  eines  Kommentars’  nicht 
hinaus.  Denn  leider  war  es  trotz  aller  aufgewandten  Mühe  bisher  nicht 
möglich,  den  das  Zitat  einleitenden  Text  zu  identifizieren.  Vielleicht  ist  ein 
Kollege  glücklicher. 

Das  zweite  Papyrusfragment,  das  Gregory  zusammen  mit  ff  als  Hand¬ 
schrift  152  in  Kiew  fand,  transkribiert  er  folgendermaßen: 

].[ 

M 

]rnT)o[ 

](rFn[ 

]  [ 

]v  ßaaiA£i[ 

]vTivonii[ 

]TiarTOv[ 

]vTiaTi[ 

]-paupioy[ 

]  [ 

]ivTov;[ 

]voucx[ 

]vTcn[ 

]ve:  Kai  eAe[ 

]up£vo[ 

]TiyvaH[ 

Jira  6Xeti[ 

]UETpCo[ 

] . [ 

]pa  cov[ 

]XOvovTa[ 

Als  Beschreibung  bzw. Bemerkung  fügte  er  hinzu:  ‘ 4.-6.  Jhdt, 26,3  x  15,2,? 
zusammengeklebte  Bruchstücke:  NT?  ich  sehe  nichts  Sicheres.’  Gregory  hat 
völlig  recht,  wenn  er  sagt,  daß  die  einzelnen  Worte  ihn  an  die  Bergpredigt 
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und  an  die  Synoptiker  erinnerten.  Der  Anfang  des  Papyrusfragments  läßt 
lieh  (unter  leichter  Variation  von  Z.  7/5,  von  Gregory  z.  T.  bereits  als 
unsicher  gelesen  bezeichnet)  folgendermaßen  als  Matth,  vi.  33-4  herstellen  : 

5  Matth,  vi  33  [jriTEiTE  6e  -rrpeoTOv] 

Tn]v  paCTiXEi[av  KCl  tt|v  SiKaio 
oujvrjv  av[TOU  koi  Toura  (Trctvrra)  npoa 
34  Te6]Tiarrai[  upiv  +  pr)  o\jv  ue 

plM]vTiaTl[T6  61$  TTIV  OCUpiOV 

10  y®]p  oa/pio(v)[  pepipvriCTei  eouttis 

[apKETOV  TTl  TlPEpa  T)  KOKIO  CtUTTls] 

Aber  das  ist  auch  alles.  Denn  zwar  findet  sich  in  Z.  19  ein  deutlicher 
Anklang  an  Matth,  vii.  2,  aber  das  Zwischenstück  läßt  sich  aus  Matth, 
einfach  nicht  hersteilen.  Auch  andere  Rekonstruktionsversuche  aus  den 
Synoptikern  scheiterten,  ebenso  wie  das  Bemühen,  einen  patristischen  Text 
hier  zu  finden  (z.  B.  Clemens  von  Alexandrien).  So  wird  auch  auf  jeden 
Ergänzungsversuch  verzichtet,  er  wäre  sinnlose  Spekulation.  Wenn  in 
Matth,  vi.  33  um  der  Zeilenlänge  willen  der  Ausfall  des  ttovto  angenommen 
wird,  so  hat  das  evtl,  eine  Parallele  in  990.  Aber  auch  daraus  sind  keine 
Konsequenzen  zu  ziehen.  Daß  dieses  Stück  nicht  zu  dem  bisherigen 
gehört,  scheint  nach  dem  verschiedenen  Format  beider  sicher.  Wenn  es 
jedoch  aus  zusammenklebenden  Bruchstücken  besteht,  wird  auch  diese  an 
sich  einzig  sichere  Feststellung  wieder  zweifelhaft.  Ein  Optimist  könnte 
vielleicht  erklären,  wir  hätten  hier  einen  neuen  neutestamentlichen  Papyrus 
vor  uns,  aber  abgesehen  davon,  daß  wir  ihn  ja  gar  nicht  wirklich  ‘haben’, 
d.  h.  besitzen,  ist  alles  andere  auch  so  im  Dunkel,  daß  einstweilen  außer  der 
Bekanntgabe  des  von  Gregory  einst  Gelesenen  und  dem  Rekonstruktions- 
venuch  für  den  Anfang  nichts  weiter  geschehen  kann,  als  abzu warten,  ob 
nicht  jemand  doch  eine  Rekonstruktion  glückt,  und  vor  allem,  ob  sich  der 
Papyrus  nicht  vielleicht  doch  irgendwo  wieder  anfindet. 

Anders  steht  es  nun  mit  ÿ®®.  Hier  hat  sich  bei  weiterer  Auflösung  des 
bisherigen  nicht  nur  eine  Reihe  weiterer  Fragmente  zu  diesem  Papyrus 
(darüber  s.  unten  S.  269  ff.)  ergeben,  sondern  auch  das  Fragment  eines  Blattes, 
das  nicht  nur  im  Schriftcharakter  von  den  übrigen  deutlich  unterschieden  ist, 
sondern  dessen  Selbständigkeit  auch  dadurch  erwiesen  wird,  daß  es  sich 
im  Text  mit  überschneidet.  Zur  Beschreibung  dieses  Blattes  (vgl. 
Handschriftenliste  VI,  XLvm  (1957))  ist  folgendes  zu  sagen:  im 

5./6.  Jhdt,  in  schmaler,  geneigter,  ovaler  Unziale  geschrieben  (ähnlich  W, 
aber  größer  und  weniger  sorgfältig),  Doppelpunkt  als  Satzzeichen,  die 
Domina  sacra  werden  wie  üblich  kontrahiert.  Eine  Spalte,  Größe  des 
Fragmentes  20  x  12,3  cm,  ursprüngliche  Größe  des  Blattes  ca.  25  x  15  cm, 
von  den  ursprünglichen  25  Zeilen  sind  21  (Rekto)  bzw.  20  (Verso)  erhalten; 
die  Zeile  hat  ca.  20  Buchstaben.  Auf  der  Vorderseite  klebt  noch  ein 
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Fragment  von  (9x2  cm),  vom  unteren  Rand  sind  ca.  3  cm,  vom  Innen¬ 
rand  geringe  Reste  erhalten.  Text:  i.  Cor.  iv.  12-17  (Rekto);  iv.  19-v.  3 
(Verso). 

(Leningrad  Gr.  258) 


I.  Cor.  iv.  12-17 


Rekto 
(3-4  Zeilen) 


3 


10 


i5 


20 


12  . .  .]Xoi5opou[u6voi  EUXo 
yo]u|jiEv  5tc>}K[ouEvoi  ave 

13  ßXaa9[rmouu6voi 
7T]apaKaXouuEv[  cos  TrepiKa 
OJopuara  tou  K[oauou  eye 
v]ti6tiia£v  : 

Trajirrcùv  TrepiyTiii[a  eoos  ap 

14  t]i  ouk  evTp€Trcùv[  upas 
y]pa9Cû  Towra  aAX[  cos  TeKva 
you  cxyorrrT]Ta  vou[0eTcov 

1 5  e]cxv  yap  pupious  ■ircx[i5cxyco 
yous  Ev  yw  o[XA  ou 
iroAXous  TTCXTepccs  Evy[ap  \cù 
jü  6ia  TOU  euayeXiou[  eyco 
upas  syEWTiaa: 

16  irJapoKaXcù  ouv  up[a]s  p[i 

1 7  pTiTai  pou  yiveo6ai  5[ia 
TOUTO  eirepvpa  upiv  ti 
poöeov  C3S  ecTTiv  pou  Te[Kvov 
orycntTiTov  koi  ■mcrrov  ev 
Kcp  os  upas  avapvTiae[i 


1  Xoi6.]+Kai  F  G  2  61C1OK.] -l-Kai  F  G  3  pXaaçTipoupevoi  B  D 
F  G  L  Y  pm  < :  Suaçiipoupevot  Ç**  R*  A  G  P  jx:  ^/5  TrepiKoôoppa  D* 

g  ypoçco  Toura  X  A  B  C  L  P  Y  pl:  Touraypaçco  D  F  G  p>c  11  yop- 

14  liyxou  — B ClP*  16  ouvJSeDFG  ly  yiv6o6e-|-Ka9cosKaycij(eyco) 

XptoTou  104441  463  18  TOUToÇ**  X' B  C  D  F  GL  Y  pmS'iTOUToauToÇ“? 

X*APal  ig  pouTeKVOvÇ“?  X  A  B  G  P  Y  al:  T6KVOV  pouÿ**  D  F  G  L  pl< 
20  -moros  F  G  21  ovapipvrioei  A  pc 


I  Cor.  iv.  I9-V.  3 


Verso 
(4-5  Zeilen) 


] . i 

19  ]eav  O  K?  66X^[crTi 

Kai  yvcoaopaji  ou  tov  Xoy[ov 
Tcov  Treçuaicojpevcùv  oAXa  •r[Tiv 
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5 


10 


20 


20  6uvapiiv]  ou  yap  ev  Xoyco  ti[  ßa 
aiÄEia  Tou  0]ü  oAX  ev  5uvaiJi[Ei 

21  Ti  öbAete  6]v  paßSco  EAdcp[  irpos 
upas  ]ti  6v  oyoTTTi  ttvi  Tf[  trpau 

V.  I  TTiTOs  oXJcùç  oKouerai  ev  Vl^[>v 
Tropveija  ko»  toioutti  iTopve[ia 
TiTis  o]u5e  ev  tois  eSveaiy 
ovojiio^erai  coore  yuvaiK[a 

2  Tiva]  TOU  TTps  eyeiv  Kat  upe[i$ 
Tre^Juaicopevoi  eore  Kat  oy 

XI  p]a[A]Aov  errevOriaaTai  i 
va]  apÔT)  EK  tteoou  upcov 

O  TO  6]py9V  TOUTO  TTOiriaas 

3  eyco  p]ev  yap  oitcûv  tco  awpa 
Tl]  irapcov  6e  tco  ttvi  t^Stj 
Ke]KpiKa  coç  Trapcpv  tov 


3  ou— D/Xoyov] +auTcov  F  G  4  tov  Treçuaicopevov  L  3*“p  57  69  76  181 
460  al  6  aXXa  F  G  8  irveupa  D  :  •nveuporcsç  g  okouco 

is  ovopcxjerai  L  P  't'  pl  —  X*  A  B  C  D  F  G  al  /  ttiv  yuvaiKa  ÿ“ 
13  TOU  TTCxrpoç  eysiv  Tiva  D  F  G  pc  ^41^5  ou  F  G  16  opôri  X 

ABCDFGPal:  eÇocpOr)  L  T  pm  <  ly  ■troiTjoccs  B  D  F  G  L  P  T  pm  ÿ: 
-irpo^os  X  A  C  al  18  ocrrcov  X  A  B  C  D*  P  T  al  :  cos  cnrcov  D®  F  G  L  pm 
it  Melon  ÿ 


Die  Entscheidung  über  die  Textzugehörigkeit  von  scheint  einfach, 
solange  man  nur  den  Apparat  v.  Südens  zugrundelegt,  bei  welchem  es  bei 
den  in  ÿ**  begegnenden  Lesarten  immer  heißt:  K  gegen  H.  Aber  ganz  so 
einfach  liegen  die  Dinge  bei  näherer  Beobachtung  doch  nicht.  Selbst  die  in 
den  textus  receptus  eingegangenen  Lesarten  (als  hervorstechendste  das 
ßAaa^TipouuEvoi  in  iv.  13,  die  Weglassung  des  ccuro  in  iv.  17,  die  Zufügung 
von  ovopajerai  in  v.  i  und  iroiriCTas  in  v.  2)  erlauben  das  angesichts  der 
Bezeugung  dieser  Lesarten  in  Zeugen  des  alexandrinischen  bzw.  abend¬ 
ländischen  Textes  nicht.  In  iv.  17  steht  pou  tekvov,  in  v.  2  apÖT)  (?)  und  in 
V.  3  die  Auslassung  des  cos  sogar  ausdrücklich  gegen  den  textus  receptus  auf 
Seiten  der  alexandrinischen  Bezeugung.  So  wird  man  zu  einer  eindeutigen 
Zuweisung  des  an  den  byzantinischen  Reichstext  sich  nicht  ohne 
weiteres  entschließen  können. 

Ç**  ist,  wie  bereits  bemerkt,  eng  mit  verbunden,  insofern  er  sich  als 
Bestandteil  desselben  Papyruskartons  erwies,  der  einst,  wahrscheinlich  im 
Katharinenkloster  auf  dem  Sinai,  zum  Einbinden  eines  Buches  hergestellt 
bzw.  verwandt  wurde.  In  der  Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  brachte  ihn 
Porfirij  Uspenskij  nach  Rußland.  Zunächst  befand  er  sich  in  seiner  Samm¬ 
lung  in  Kiew,  wo  ihn  Tischendorf  1862  las.  Tischendorf  schrieb  sich,  was  er 
lesen  konnte  ab,  ohne  seinen  Text  zu  publizieren.  Nach  dem  Tode  Porfirijs 
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kam  seine  Sammlung  nach  Petersburg.  Hier  sah  Gregory  im  September 
1903  den  Papyrus,  schrieb  wieder  ab,  was  er  entziffern  konnte,  ebenfalls 
ohne  es  zu  veröffentlichen.  Schofteld  war  so  der  erste,  der  in  seiner  unge¬ 
druckten  Dissertation  von  1936^  wenigstens  einem  kleineren  Kreis  den 
Papyrus  zugänglich  machte,  soweit  er  damals  bekannt  war.  Denn  ständig 
sehen  wir  den  Papyrus  infolge  fortschreitender  Auflösung  des  Kartons 
wachsen.  Es  handle  sich  um  ‘fünf  Fragmente,  wie  es  scheint’,  sagt  Gregory 
noch  1900  {Textkritik  I,  S.  119).  Schofield  spricht  von  sechs  Fragmenten 
(er  bietet  die  nachstehend  als  Fragment  I,  III,  XI,  XIII-XVII  bezeich- 
neten  Stücke),  ihm  folgt  Maldfeld  in  seiner  Zusammenstellung  xm 

(1949),  S.  244,  wenn  er  ‘6  oder  7  Fragmente’  zählt.  Aber  bereits  kurze  Zeit 
danach  {Z-N.W.  xun  (1950/51),  S.  260-1)  berichtet  er,  daß  ‘infolge 
Auflösung  einer  Kartonage-Lage  in  1938  vier  weitere  Fragmente’  dazu 
gekommen  seien.  Heute  haben  wir  bereits  17  entzifferte  Fragmente,*  aber 
noch  immer  ist  die  endgültige  Zahl  nicht  erreicht.  Denn  eine  ganze  Reihe 
von  Fragmenten  kleben,  wie  die  Fotos  zeigten,  die  wir  vor  einigen  Monaten 
aus  Leningrad  erhielten,  noch  so  übereinander,  daß  man  ihre  Zahl  nicht  mit 
Sicherheit  bestimmen  kann.  Einige  kleine  Stücke  zeigen  auf  dem  Foto  auch 
nur  Reste  von  Buchstaben  bzw.  Zeilen,  so  daß  sie  bisher  nicht  entziffert 
werden  konnten  (das  gilt  auch  für  das  mit  zusammenklebende  Frag¬ 
ment).  Nur  an  Ort  und  Stelle  kann  die  endgültige  Entzifferung  versucht 
werden  (vielleicht  ist  dann  auch  die  vollständige  Auflösung  in  die  ursprüng¬ 
lichen  Bestandteile  möglich).  Ja,  noch  mehr.  Schofield  sprach  bereits 
(S.  I42f.)  die  Vermutung  aus,  daß  und  zusammengehören  könnten. 
Das  ist  jetzt  durch  die  Untersuchungen  K.  Treus  (der  als  Mitarbeiter  der 
Kommission  fur  spätantike  Religionsgeschichte  an  allen  ihren  neutestament- 
lichen  Arbeiten  mitwirkt)  zur  Sicherheit  erhoben  worden.  Er  wird  in 
Forschungen  und  Fortschritte,  xxxi  (1957),  H.  6,  das  im  einzelnen,  unter 
Richtigstellung  der  Versehen  Schofields,  nach  weisen  bis  hin  zur  Rekon¬ 
struktion  des  Papyruskodex,  dem  und  ursprünglich  angehörten. 
Dieser  Kodex,  von  dessen  erstem  Teil  uns  jetzt  ca.  20  Blätter  in  mehr  oder 
weniger  großen  Fragmenten  erhalten  sind,  rückt  damit  unter  den  neutesta- 
mentlichen  Papyruskodizes  umfangsmässig  an  die  fünfte  Stelle  (vgl.  die 
Zusammenstellung  S.  282,  Anm.  i),  und  wird,  was  den  Text  des  i.  Cor. 
angeht,  nur  von  übertroffen,  welcher  u.  a.  i.  Cor.  vollständig  enthält. 
Die  anderen  Papyri  mit  i.  Cor.  bieten  nur  ein  (^“,  Ç“)  oder  zwei 

Blatt  (^•^)  bzw.  Fragmente  davon. 

Um  dieser  Untersuchung  nicht  vorzugreifen,  sei  nachstehend  nach  den 
Fotos  nur  der  Text  von  veröffentlicht.  Das  ist  die  erste  Publikation 
seines  Textes  im  Druck,  obwohl  von  allen  neutestamentlichen  Papyri  am 

*  Thê  Pafijmu  FragmtrUi  qf  Üu  Grttk  ^tw  Ttslamtnt  (Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary’ 
Clinton,  New  Jersey,  1936). 

*  Dabei  wird  jedes  selbständige  Bruchstück  gezählt,  auch  wenn  es  mit  anderen  zusammenldebt. 
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längsten  bekannt  ist  !  Aus  den  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Fragmenten  geht  hervor, 
auf  welche  Weise  sie  miteinander  Zusammenhängen,  sie  erklären  auch, 
weshalb  in  einigen  Fällen  nur  eine  Seite  eines  Fragmentes  gelesen  werden 
konnte.  Dabei  sind,  wie  gesagt,  nur  die  entzifferten  Fragmente  gezählt. 
Nachdem  eine  Untersuchung  der  Originale  möglich  gewesen  ist,  wird  sich 
nicht  nur  ihre  Zahl,  sondern  wahrscheinlich  auch  ihre  Zählung  verändern. 
Denn  da  die  Fragmente  in  der  Staatlichen  öffentlichen  Bibliothek  nur  unter 
der  Sammelnummer  Gr  258  zusammengefaßt  und  nicht  eigentlich  gezählt 
sind,  schien  eine  solche  Neuordnung  —  und  zwar  dem  Inhalt  der  Fragmente 
folgend  —  angebracht.  Diese  Anordnung  schien  die  allein  zweckmäßige, 
selbst  auf  die  Gefahr  hin,  daß  bei  Identißzierung  neuer  Stücke  eine  Zahlen- 
vcrschiebung  eintritt.  Ein  ausgewählter  textkritischer  Apparat^  ist  nur  zu 
den  Fragmenten  beigegeben,  bei  denen  der  erhaltene  Bestand  das  recht¬ 
fertigte  (auch  bei  und  ist  dann  auf  einen  kritischen  Apparat  verzichtet 
worden,  wenn  er  nur  die  Rekonstruktion  und  nicht  direkt  oder  wenigstens 
indirekt  den  erhaltenen  Text  betraf).  Bei  der  Bewertung  der  Texte  wird  man 
natürlich  mit  heranziehen  müssen,  aber  auch  bei  der  isolierten  Betrach¬ 
tung  von  Ç^^gibt  es  eine  Reihe  von  Varianten,  die  ein  relativ  sicheres  Urteil 
erlauben.  Stellen  wie  iii.  3  aapKiKoi  oder  iv.  21  Trpavm]Tos  usw.  gestatten 
zwar  kein  sicheres  Urteil  wegen  der  geteilten  Bezeugung,  ebenso  sind  z.  B. 
vii.  10  und  vii.  14  nicht  eindeutig,  weil  der  Text  hier  lückenhaft  ist.  Aber  etwa 
i.  20  (ouvjTiT.),  iii.  3,  V.  2,  3,  7,  vii.  13  erlauben  doch  ziemlich  deutlich  eine 
Zuweisung  an  die  alexandrinische  Gruppe.  Gegenüber  diesen  Stellen  sind 
i.  20  (tou  koctuou  toutou),  iii.  5,  iv.  6  wohl  nicht  beweiskräftig,  der  ‘  westliche ’ 
Text  bleibt  außer  Betracht.  Interessant  ist  ein  Vergleich  mit  den  parallelen 
Stellen  von  apöri  v.  2  lesen  beide  gemeinsam  mit  A  B  C  usw.,  ebenso 
wohl  V.  3  OTTcov  (hier  ist  wegen  der  Lücke  nicht  absolut  eindeutig)  ;  bei  v.  2 
gehen  sie  jedoch  auseinander:  liest  mit  K  A  C  (so  scheint  es  wenigstens 

trotz  der  Lücke)  TrpaÇos,  mit  B  D  F  G  L  P  <  iroiTioas. 

Fragment  I 
Verso 

I  Cor.  i.  17-20 

17  ...  .Ajoycov  iva  pti  ks 
VCOÖTI  o]  OTOUpOS  TOU 

18  o  Xoyo]ç  yap  o  tou  oroy 

*  Dieter  textkritiiche  Apparat  legt  jeweib  die  Angaben  der  großen  Ausgaben  zug^nde,  jedoch 
I?**,  R  A  B  C  D  G  I  Jeweib  nach  den  Ausgaben  bzw.  Fotos  volbtändig  kollationiert. 
SchlüsK  e  silentio  sind  im  angegel^nen  Rahmen  also  möglich.  Entsprechendes  gilt  für  Iß’  (an  die 
Stdle  von  G  und  I  treten  hier  W  und  0  bzw.  an  die  Stelle  der  Papyri  die  entsprechenden  mit 
Luk.  iv)  und  mutatb  mutandb  für  |P**. 
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1 


5 


IO 


pou  To]is  MEV  omroAXu 

MEVoi]s  eotiv 

TOtS  6e]  OCO^MfVOlS 
T)M>v  6]uvotM>S  Sü  6<m(v) 
*9  yEyporiTTjon  yap  orrroXco 

TT)V  ooj^iov  TCOV  (7O9C0(v) 
KOI  TT|v]  OVAWIV  TCOV 
OWETCOjv  a0ETT)aCO 
20  TTOU  ao9o]s  TTOU  yp(XMM[o( 
TEUS  TTojv  aUV2T|TTlT[T|Ç 


1  Xoycov  Xoyou  rell  5  yap  tou  oroupou  ÿ“B:yap  — Ppc 

4  MEV— 8  yotp  — D*  489  13  ovn/jirniTiis  XABCDFGpc: 

ovjriT.  L  P  T  pl  ÿ 


Rekto 


i.  20-22 


5 


10 


20  TOU  aiCOVOS  TO[UTOU 

ouyi  EMCopav[EV  o  6i 

TT|V  aoçiov  To[u  KCXT 

2 1  Moo  toutou’  f  [tteiSti 
yotp  6v  TTi  ao9[ia  tou 
öü  ouK  eyvcof  o  kcxtmos 
6ia  TTiv  ao9i[av  tov 
9v  riu6cjKTi[crEV  o  Ss  ß»a 

TTIS  M<jüpi0ts[  "TOU  KT) 

puyMOTOs  (j[coaai  touç 

22  •moTEUOVTa[ç  ettei 
5r|  Kat  tou5a[ioi  otim 
Eta  atTOUoi[v.  •  • 


3I4  TOU  K.  TOUTOU  R'  O  I>  F  G  L  Y  pl  lat  sy  sa  S'  Gl  Or:  tou  koomou  R*  A  B  C* 
D*  P  pc  5  yotp  — F  G  3  209  1944  pc  6  ôeou]  koomou  623 

8  TjuSoK.  C69  181  al:  EuSoKTioEv  R  ABD  F  G  L  PT  pis'  Ji  irioTEUoovTES L 

I1I12  ETTEl  F  G  12  KOI  —  F  G  33  pC 


Fragment  II 


(:  Rekto 

i  ii.  9-10 

*  9  . oçBoAmIos 


^  OUK  EtÔEV  Kat  OU]s  ou 

1K  T^KOUOEV  Kat  ett]}  Kap 

5totv  otvou  OUK  aJvEßri 

ij 
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oaa  riToipotcrev  o]  Çç 
[tois  oycfTTCüaiv  avrrov] 
IO  rmiv  yop  GrTrEKCxXu]v|«(v) 


5  oaaABpc:  aÿ*«KDFGLPpW 


Verso 

ii.  11-12  _  _ 

1 1  pTl[  TO  TTVa  TOU  OVOU  TO 
6v[  OCUTCO  OUTCaîÇ  KCl 

Ta[  TOU  6u  ou6eiç  Eyvco 
K£[v  El  PT)  TO  TTVa  TOU 

12  SÜ[  TIPEIS  6e  ou  TO  TTVa 

TO[u  Koopou . 


2  eit’  OV/TCO  L  5  TO  TOU  06OU  D  :  TO  EV  TCO  0ECO  F  G 
B  C  D  P  al:  oiSev  L  pm  ÿ  tivEupa  to  ev  oturco  P 

TOU  KOOllOU  203  257  506  2093 

Fragment  III 


ii.  14 


Verso 

. ou]  5[Exe]T[oi‘ 

TO  TOU  TTVs]  TOU  9u[  PCO 

pia  yap  a]uT[co . 


iii.  1-2 


Rekto 

]...[  _ 

1  . . . .]  cps  v[Ti7nois  ev  yw 

2  yotA]a  vya[s  Erroriaa  ou 

Ppcopjoc  [o]u[-irco . 


Fragment  IV 


iii.  2-3 

2 

3 

5 


Rekto 

[eSuvo] 

ocXX  ou[6e  eti  vuv 
6uva(j6ai  eti[  yap  aap 
KiKoi  EOTE  o[Trou  yap 
EV  upiv  3r|Xos[  Kai  e 
PI?  ?VX‘  <y<?pi<[»Koi 


2/3  acxpKiKoi  RABCI>LPYpl:  oopKivoi  D*  F  G 
BC  L  P  Y  pi:  eoTE  aocpK.  D  F  G  it  p)c  4  tipiv  F  G 
al:  +KOtt  Siycxrraaiai  ÿ“  D  F  G  L  pl  it  sy  Ir  Cypr  ÿ 


3 


3I4  EyvcoKEV  R  A 
5/5  TTVEUpa  TO 


aOpKlKOl  EOTE  R  A 

EpisRABCPY 
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Verso 


5  _ JacaoTco  cos 

6  O  ici  e5]cokev  syco  e 
çuTEjucTa  onroXXcùS  6 
TTOn]<T6V  àXk‘  O  ôç  T^U 
[ÇcXVEv] 

4  onroAXco  F  G  lat  5  otXAa  K  A  BD*  FG:  aXX  G  D'L  Ppl 


Fragment  V 

(bildet  mit  Fragment  X  ein  Doppelblatt) 

Verso 


ôp]coTnv[Tis  ripepaç 
oÂX  ouSc  E4[avn'ov  a 

4  vcocpivco  ou[5ev  yap 
epavT“  c7uvo[i6a  oX 

5  X  ouK  ev  Tovnfco  5e6i 

Kaicopoi  O  5€[  OVGOCpi 

5  VCùV  PE  KS  6<t[tiv  coa 

TE  PT]  irpo  Kai[pou  (ti)  Kpi 
VETE  Ecos  av[EXÔrio 

10  ^  Kçn  ^cp[*naai 

2  aXXaD*/ou6FG  j  ov;6eP44i  6  oycxpX*88syP 
+  9eos  D*  8  Tl  — 33pc  81g  KpivETcn  X  A  P  33  8i  al 

Rekto 

IV.  5-6 

5  ß]ovXa[s  TCùv 

KCZpBlCOV  K]ai  TOTE  O 
ETTOIVO]?  yWTlCTETai 
EKaorJoU  OTTO  TOU  9u 

5  6  Towra]  5e  aSEXçoi 

pETEjoyripoTiaa 
EIS  eJpOCUTOV  KOI 

aTroX]Xcû  61  upas 
iva  e]v  Tipiv  poÖirrE 
10  i. 


4  TOU— D  7  81  460  pc  5  5e— K*  257  8  orroXXco  Iß**  X*  C  D  F  G  L  P  Y 

pl  S:  OTToXXcov  X*  A  B*  81  pc  g  upiv  D  0142  33  90  103  302  309  1906  pc 

aegsy«» 
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Fragment  VI 

(bildet  mit  Fragment  IX  ein  Doppelblatt) 


iv.  6-8 


5 


10 


6 


Verso 

6  [çuoi] 
ovcT6f[  Korra  tou  rre 

7  pou  t[is  yop  OE  SlOCKpl 
vEi  Tt  5e[  Ex^ts  o  ou 

K  EXaßE[s  El  5e  Kat  e 
XaßE;  Ti[  Kouxaaai 

8  cos  pr|  Aa[ßcov  r|5r| 

KEKOpE[apEVOt  EO 

TOI  t^Sti  E[TrAouTTiaa 
TOI  X“P[*S  TIPCOV  E 
PaCTiX£[uaorTE 

tiSti]  +6e  385  gl  10  x<^>^  tiucov  EßaaiAEuacxTE  — A 


iv.  9-10 


5 


10 


Rekto 

] . [ 

9  JcnrcxrroAous 
Eaxon-]ous  ctiteSeiÇev 
cos  E7n]6avaTious  o 

Tl  0ECXT]pOV  EYEWT) 

6riiiE]y  TCO  Kçayco 

KOI  ocyJyEÄpis  koci  <xv 

10  6pco7T]ots  rit^is  (ICO 
poi  5ia]  XV  v/pEis  5e 
9poviuot]  EV  ^ 

6  TOU  KOCllOU  1898  IO  XP*®^“  ect 


Fragment  VII 

(bildet  mit  Fragment  VIII  ein  Doppelblatt) 


iv.  11-12 


5 


Verso 

1 1  [yupviT] 
Ev[oMEV  . . . 

i  [ 

12  ]  [ko 

‘TnCo[pEV  EpyojopE 

voi  Taiç[  i6iais  X^P<^‘ 
V  Xoi5op9[upEvoi  EU 
Äoyoupfv[ . 
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Rekto 

IV.  13-15 

13  . ]  TTOCVTCOV  TTE 


14  pivfTi(i]a  ECOS  ap[Tt]  ou 
[k  eVTpETTCOV  uu]ac$ 

[ypaçco  Tajyra  otÄX 

5  COÇ  TEKvJa  pou  ocya 

TniT]a  v[ou]^[t]cov 

15  eov]  yop  pupiouf 

. E _ 

Fragment  VIII 

(bildet  mit  Fragment  VII  ein  Doppelblatt) 

.  ^  Rekto 

IV.  16-17 

.[ . ] 

16  |i[ipr|Tai  pou  yivECT 

17  Öe[  6ia  TOUTO  OUTO 

E[TrEpvf>a  upiv  Tipo 
6[eov  OS  Eonv 
p[ou . 

Verso 

18  . .  E9u]o 

19  icoörioocv  TivEÇ  eAe]v 
aopon  6e  TocyEcos]  irpps 
upos  ECXV  O  KS  ÖeXJTI 
OTi  KOI  yvcooopm  o]u 

Fragment  IX 
(bildet  mit  Fragment  VI  ein  Doppelblatt) 

.  Rekto 

IV.  20-v.  I 

20  ] . [ 

21  ocAA  Ev  5uva[pEi  ti 
öeAetoi  ev[  paßSco 
eXÖCO  TTpOÇ  v[p^  Î1 

5  EV  ayOTTTTl  TTv[r  TE 

V.  1  TTpaUTTlT(îÇ[  oXcOS  O 

KouETon  fv[  upiv  Trop 
via  KOI  Toi[auTTi  Trop 
via’TjTi?  ov[6e 

s  oXXa  F  G  5  irvEuiiaros  ÿ**  :  irvEupa  D  6  irpourriTos  A  B  C  33 
pc:  irpooniTos  R  D*  F  G  P  Y  pl  Cl  Or  6/7  okouco  ÿ** 


iv.  i&-i9(?) 


5 


V.  2-3 
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2  ]  TTCÇUaiCO 
PEVOl  sotJe  Kai  ou 
XI  piaAA]ov  riTEvöri 
CTOTE  l]va  apÖTI  6K  PE 

j  aou  uu]cpv  o  TO  epyo(v) 

3  tout]9  ^[paJÇots  eyco 
pev  y]a[p  ottJcov  tco 
CTcopon]  TTOtpCOV  6f 
TCO  TTVl]  T^StI  KEKpi 
[Ka] 

4  apÔT)  XABCDFGP  al:  eÇotp^  L  Y  pm  i  6  irpaÇots  X  A  C  al: 
m>iTi<j<xs  ÿ^lâ^BDFGLPpW  7  oircov  Ç«*  X  A  B  G  D*  P  Y  al:  coç 

OTTcov  O'  F  G  L  pi  it  Mcion  ÿ 

Fragment  X 

(bildet  mit  Fragment  V  ein  Doppelblatt) 

Rekto 

4  EpOV[  Üvi  0WTT1  6u 
vapei  TOu[  KU  ripcov 

5  ïü  yu  TrapaSouvai 

TOV  TOIOUTOV  TCO 

acxTCxva  eis  oX60po(v) 

TTis  oapKo;  iva  to 
. ? . 

2  niicov  Ç**  P  161 1  1 739  Or  3  itioou  ypiorou  D®  F  G  L  Y  pl  4  tov 
owTov  F  G 

Verso 

V.  7-8 

7  ou]v  TTIV 
TTaXaia]v  3upTiv  iva 
'HTE  vfov  9upa|ia  ko 
9coç  6OT6  a3upoi 

5  KOI  ya]p  To  iraoya 

T^pcov]  6tu6ti  xs*  •  • 

8  COOTE  E9pTa3cppE(v) 


/  ouvX'GLPYpmsyPÿ:-X*  ABDFGal  6  Tipcov  X*  A  B  G*  D  F  G 
33  al:  +UTTEP  TiiKov  X'  G®  L  P  Y  pl  sy  <  /  O  xP*ot^  F  G 


V.  4-5 


5 
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Fragment  XIIXII 

(Fragment  XI  klebt  mit  Fragment  XVI,  Fragment  XII  mit 
Fragment  XIII  und  XIV  b  zusammen) 


vi.  5-7 


5 


10 


Verso 

5  . 6(v) 

uyiiv  00909  oç]  8uvt) 

[oETOi  SiGocpivai  ocva] 

[pEOOV  TOU  oSeX^ou] 

6  ouiou  oXXa  ajSeXços 

(iETO  aScXçjoU  KpiVE 

TOI  KOI  touJto  rm  ormo 

7  Tcov  ti6ti  pev  ouv]  oXcoç 
irnriua  upiv  E]aTi(v) 

OTi  Kpi^ora  eJxéT? 

2  0090$  D*  467  :  ouSeis  0090S  cet 


vi.  7-9 


Rekto 


Spuren  von  8  Zeilen,  noch  weitgehend  überklebt  und  deshalb  bisher  nicht 
entzifferbar. 


Fragment  XIII 

(klebt  mit  Fragment  XII  und  XIV  b  zusammen) 


vi.  11-12 


5 


1 


Rekto 

1 1  k]Ü  iv[  ^  KOI  EV  TCO 
■|t[vI  TOU  ^  T}UCOV 

12  navra  |j{oi  eÇeotiv 
aXX[  ou  TTOtvra  aup9E 
pEi  navfTa  poi  e^eo 
Ti  aXX  o[uK  Eyco  eÇou 
aiaoOTi[aouon  urro 
■nvofs 

Kupiou  ÿ**  K  A  D  L  P  Y  pm  +tim<ov  B  C(?)  33  al 


Fragment  XIV  a-\-b 

(2  Fragmente;  a  «Streifen  mit  linkem  Teil  des  Textes;  Fragment  XlVi 
klebt  mit  Fragment  XII  und  XIII  zusammen) 

Verso 

VI.  13-15 

13  Toura]  KocTap[yTiaEi 
TO  8e  ocopa]  çu  rri  TT9[p 
VEia  oXXa  tco]  kco  xai  o 


i 
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5 


to 


14  TCO  acojpom*  o  6e  ds 

KUl  TOV  i^v  TiyipEv 
Kai  Tmaa]  E^eysipi 
6ia  TTis]  SuvapEcos 

15  OV/TOU  o]UK  OlSOTOCl 
OTi  Ta]  acopaT[a  up 
oov  pe]Xi  y\J  E[aTiv 
apos  ouv]  Ta  p[eXti 
Tou  xv]  ■n'Oi^[aco 


6  eÇfy'Eipei  Ç“*  AD*  PQögpc:  eÇriyEipEV  Ç**®*  B  1739  Or:  EÇeyEpEi  X  C  D* 
KLpmvgÿ  10  Éonv  — F  G  ii  to  acopa  33 


vi.  15-18 


5 


to 


Rekto 

15  TTOpVTlS  V[OiT\  PT)  yE 

16  VOlTO[  Tl  OUK  OlSOTE 

OTÏ  O  koXAcop[evoç 
TTl  iropVTl  Ev[  CTCOpa 
[EjoTiv’  Eaoirrfai  yap 
[9]riaiv  01  6uo[  eiç  aap 

1 7  K[a]  pi[a]v  O  6e[  koXXco 
[pJevçs  tco  k[cù  ev  ttv 

18  Eu]p[a  eJotiv  9[EuyE 
te  tt|v]  Tropv[Eiav 
TTOv  apapT]Tipa[  o  eocv 
TTOiTiari  a]v6p[coTTOÇ 


i  peAti  iTopvris  D  F  G  pc  lat  6  çTiaiv— A  7  piaG 


Fragment  XV 


vü.  3-4 


5 


Verso 

3  TT|v]  09ei[Xtiv  a 
7ro6i6o]TCû’  op[oicoç 
6e  Ka]}  Tl  ywTi  t[co  cxv 

4  6pr  Tl  yUVTl[  TOU  1610U 
acopoTos  o[uK  eÇou 
aicxjEi  aAX[a  o  ovrip  o 
li[o]!cp[s 


1  09E1XTIV  XABCDFGP  QT  al  lat:  oçeiXopevtiv  euvoiov  K  L  pm  sy  < 
3  5e— A  0142  acg  Or 


vii.  5-6 


Rekto 


5  au]p9co[vou  Trpoç 
Kaipo]v  iva[  cryoXacTTi 


18 


NTS  111 
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[xe  TTi  Trpoœv/XTi  Kcn] 

TTotXiJv  em  To  ovrro  ^ 

5  TE  iva]  MT)  TTEipajei 

upocç  O  Jacrrovocs  Sia 
xnv  OKpajaiav  Oi^(v) 

6  TOUTO  Se  Xeyjcp  K[aTa 

3  TH  TTpooeux’l  K*  A  B  C  D  F  G  P  T  al  lat  aeg:  tt)  vr^oreia  koi  tti  irp.  K'  KL 
plsyÿ  4I5  TiTE  X  AB  C  D  F  G  33  al:  ouvepxeo^e  ÿ**  al:  auvepxTio6e  KLP 

Y  pm  lat  sy  ÿ  j/tf  ireipajei  uuaç  P(?)  205  1908:  rrrixopri  upiv  Y:  Treipajri  «nos 
rcU  6  O  exôpos  Y  7  upcov  KACDGLPYplÿ:  — BafCl 


Fragment  XVI 

(klebt  mit  Fragment  XI  zusammen) 
Verso 


vu.  lO-II 


ïo  yeyopTiKoJai 

irapayyeAXco  ouk  ejyco  oX 
Xa  O  Ks  ywa]iKa  otto 
avSpoç  pT|]  x^i? 

1 1  Sr|vai  Eov  S]e  Kai 

4  X  B  G  K  L  P  pi  <:  xwp*3«î^on  A  D  F  G  pc:  x“P>3e<JÔ« 


Fragment  XVII 
Rekto 

vii.  12-14 

12  eJx«  arnoTfov 
Kci  avmi  aJyveuSoKEi 

OIKEIV  UeJt  OUTOU’  PT) 

13  0916x00]  cxvnxiv’  Kai 

5  yuvTi  Tix]is  ex«  (xvSpa 

crmcTTojv’  kci  ovmjs 
a\/V6uS]OKEI  OlK£l(v) 
pex  av/x]T)s  pri  0916 

14  xcù  xov  aJvSpa  lyyi 

10  aoxai  yap]  o  ovqp  o  a 

TTIOXOS  6]v  XT)  [yu]vai 
Kl  Kai  Tiy]iaCT[xai 

2  owcuSoKia  IP**  5  Tjxiç  A  B  c  EK  K  L  pm  ^  :  6i  xiç  X  D*  F  G  P  al  lat 
6  ouxoç  X  ABCD*  F  G  PQ,al  lat:  avm>s  EKE  K  L  Ypms'  7  6u6okeiÇ**B 
g  xov  avSpa  X*^  A  B  C  D  F  G  Q,  al  lat  :  auxov  ocvSpa  X*  :  auxov  K  L  P  Y  pm  sfi 
itjie  ev  XT)  yuvaiKi  X  A  B  C  K  L  P  Q,pl:+xn  inaxri  D  F  G  lat 
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Damit  wäre  die  erste  Aufgabe  dieses  Berichtes,  bisher  unveröffentlichte 
Papyri  zu  publizieren,  erledigt.  Es  bleibt  noch  der  Bericht  über  bis 
r.  Alle  drei  sind,  wie  gesagt,  bereits  publiziert:  von  V.  Bartoletti  in 

Band  xiv  der  Papyri  della  Società  Italiana,  von  V.  Martin  als  Band  v 
der  Publikationen  der  Bibliotheca  Bodmeriana,  Ck>logny  (Gknf),  und  in 
der  Broschüre  von  P.  Roca-Puig,  Un  papiro  griego  del  Evangelic  de  San  Mateo 
(1956).  Die  reichen  Bestände  der  Laurentiana  in  Florenz  an  neutestament- 
Ikben  Handschriften  sind  bekannt:  nicht  weniger  als  73  befinden  sich  bisher 
hier,  unter  ihnen  4  Papyri  (ein  Teil  von  ÿ®®,  ^®®,  ÿ“),  ÿ*®  gesellt  sich 
ihnen  als  fünfter  Papyrus  und  als  74.  neutestamentliche  Handschrift  dazu 
(an  anderen  Stellen  in  Florenz  befinden  sich  außerdem  noch  6  neutestament¬ 
liche  Handschriften,  unter  ihnen  9®).  Insofern  bietet  das  Auftauchen  von 
keine  Überraschung,  er  wird  ohne  Zweifel  in  absehbarer  Zeit  Nachfolger 
finden.  Anders  steht  es  mit  Ç*®  und  mit  ÿ®’.  Denn  zwar  war  bisher  in  der 
Schweiz  dieser  oder  jener  Papyrus  bekannt  (St  Gallen  usw.),  aber  dabei 
handelte  es  sich  um  zufälligen  Besitz.  Jetzt  scheint  die  Bibliotheca  Bod¬ 
meriana  zu  ihren  anderen  Sammlungen  planmäßig  einen  Papyrusbestand 
hinzugesellen  zu  wollen.  Eine  Sammlung  von  über  50  Papyrusurkunden  aus 
dem  Besitz  von  E.  N.  Adler  (London)  wurde  erworben.  1954  veröffentlichte 
V.  Martin  als  ersten  literarischen  Papyrus  der  Bibliothek  den  Papyrus 
Bodmer  I  mit  wesentlichen  Teilen  der  Gesänge  5  und  6  der  Ilias  aus  dem 
3.  Jahrhundert  n.  Chr.  (Bibliotheca  Bodmeriana  III),  vor  wenigen  Wochen 
erschien  die  Publikation  des  Papyrus  Bodmer  II,  mit  welchem  die  Bibliothek 
nun  einen  Schatz  besitzt,  der  unter  den  neutestamentlichen  Handschriften 
seine^leichen  sucht  und  dessen  Auftauchen  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  neutesta¬ 
mentlichen  Textkritik  ohne  Zweifel  das  bedeutendste  Ereignis  seit  20  Jahren 
dantellt.  Nimmt  man  die  Tatsache  hinzu,  daß  die  Phillipps-Handschrift 
13975  =  Nr.  e  556  neutestamentlichen  Handschriftenliste  sich  jetzt 

ebenfaUs  in  der  Bibliotheca  Bodmeriana  befindet,  so  liegt  die  Vermutung 
nahe,  daß  hier  ein  neues  Handschriftenzentrum  aufgebaut  wird,  mit  welcher 
die  Liste  der  neutestamentlichen  Handschriften  z.  B.  noch  öfter  zusam¬ 
menzuarbeiten  haben  wird.  Bei  handelt  es  sich  nur  um  zwei  Fragmente, 
aber  daß  wir  in  ihm  den  ersten  neutestamentlichen  Papyrus  in  Spanien  vor 
uns  haben,  ist  ebenfalls  bemerkenswert  (bisher  sind  in  Spanien  37  neutesta¬ 
mentliche  Handschriften  bekannt:  30  im  Eskorial,  5  in  Madrid,  je  eine  in 
Toledo  und  Salamanka).  Die  Bibliotheksnummer  P.  Bare,  i  klingt  pro¬ 
grammatisch,  sie  fügt  sich  zu  der  Nachricht,  daß  Dr  Roca-Puig  die 
Fundadön  San  Lucas  Evangelista,  die  als  Besitzer  zeichnet  und  offensicht¬ 
lich  aus  dem  Anlaß  der  Erwerbung  von  Ç®’  neu  gegründet  wurde,  zu  einer 
Stätte  papyrologischer  Arbeit  ausbauen  will. 

Ç-  wie  ÿ®’  sind  ein  Beweis  für  die  Überraschungen,  die  auf  unserem 
Gebiet  möglich  sind,  sobald  ein  energischer  Wille  sich  mit  den  erforder¬ 
lichen  Geldmitteln  zusammenfindet.  Zu  Ç®’  sind,  wie  gesagt,  an  dieser 
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Stelle  nur  wenig  Worte  nötig.*  Es  handelt  sich  dabei  um  zwei  Fragmente 
aus  einer  Kodexhandschrift  des  3.  Jahrhunderts  mit  Matth,  iii.  9  und  15, 
sowie  Matth,  v.  20-5  und  v.  25-8.  Die  Fragmente  sind,  wie  schon  aus  dem 
Textbestand  hervorgeht,  nicht  sehr  groß  (1,85  x  1,2;  5,5  x  5  cm),  immerhin 
sind  in  ihnen  die  betr.  Kapitel  des  Matth.-Ev.  zum  ersten  Mal  auf  Papyrus 
bezeugt,  der  Text  steht  (soweit  das  bei  so  kleinen  Fragmenten  überhaupt 
beurteilt  werden  kann)  X  nahe.  Auch  Uber  ist  hier  nicht  viel  zu  sagen. 
Fortsetzungsliste  VI  bietet  in  Kürze  die  notwendigen  Angaben,  in  P.S.I,  xiv, 
S.  5-7,  findet  sich  die  wie  gewohnt  sorgfMtige  Edition  und  Untersuchung 
V.  Baitolettis.  Es  handelt  sich  dabei  um  ein  im  3.  Jahrhundert  geschriebenes, 
16x4,7  cm  großes  Fragment  eines  Kodexblattes  (ursprüngliche  Größe 
ca.  25  X  18  cm)  mit  i.  Thess.  i.  2-ii.  i  ;  ii.  6-13.  Der  Text  entspricht  dem 
bei  Nestle  mit  Ausnahme  von  vTitnoi  (mit  ^  D  G  latt  usw.)  in  ii.  7,  in  ii.  10 
TnoTEu]cTaCTiv,  in  i.  8  hat  vermutlich  (mit  X  C  D  G  5t  usw.)  cv  tt|  Axona 
gestanden  (gegen  B  usw.). 

Uber  $**  bedarf  es  jedoch  eines  ausführlicheren  Berichtes  auch  an  dieser 
Stelle,  und  zwar  am  besten  wohl  in  Zusammenfassung  der  Resultate  der 
bisher  von  mir  darüber  angestellten  Untersuchungen,  deim  den  ganzen 
Beweisgang  und  alles  gesammelte  Material  vorzuführen,*  würde  hier  zuviel 
Raum  in  Anspruch  nehmen.  Über  den  Fundort  des  Papyrus  wissen  wir 
nichts  Näheres,  auch  über  die  Umstände  seiner  Entstehung  sind  nur 
Vermutungen  möglich.  Martin  denkt  an  ein  einem  Kloster  angeschlossencs 
Scriptoriiun  (S.  10),  weil  die  Qualität  der  Schrift  eine  in  solcher  Aufgabe 
erfahrene  Schreibwerkstatt  voraussetze.  Die  Annahme  eines  christlichen 
Klosters  zur  Zeit  der  Entstehung  von  würde  nun  den  Ereignissen  weit 
vorauseilen,  man  könnte  daran  denken,  daß  der  alexandrinischen  Kateche* 
tenschule  oder  dem  Bischofssitz  des  Demetrius  eine  solche  Schreibwerkstatt 
angeschlossen  war.  Denn  beide  hatten  erheblichen  Bedarf  an  Handschriften, 
die  eine  filr  den  Unterricht  und  die  wissenschaftliche  Arbeit,  der  andere  filr 
die  Ausstattung  der  im  Lande  neugegründeten  Gemeinden.  Aber  beida 
sind  vage  Vermutungen  ohne  irgendwelche  tatsächlichen  Unterlagen.  Da 
andererseits  aber  nicht  anzunehmen  ist,  daß  damals  ein  ‘Buchverlag’  von 
sich  aus  Abschriften  neutestamentlicher  Bücher  herstellte,  um  sie  offiziell  in 
den  Handel  zu  bringen,  kann  aber  vielleicht  doch  vermutet  werden,  daß 
wir  in  9**  das  Erzeugnis  einer  Schreibwerkstatt  vor  uns  haben,  die  im 
‘Lohnaufbrag’  entweder  einer  dieser  beiden  Stellen  oder  einer  gnostischen 
Gemeinschaft  arbeitete.  Bei  einer  solchen  Annahme  würde  sich  auch  am 
leichtesten  die  relativ  große  Zahl  von  Tilgungen  bzw.  Rasuren  (47), 
Nachtragung  eines  vergessenen  Buchstabens  oder  Wortes  über  der  Zeile  (192), 


'  P.  Roca-Puig,  Uh  papiro  grugo  tU  EvtmgUi»  d$  San  MaUo,  Caj«  de  Ahorrot  de  Sabadell,  Bibliotea 

(1956)- 

*  Das  i>t  geschehen  in  der  TTmlogischtn  LiUratHrnitwig,  lxxxu  (1957),  Sp.  161-84:  K.  Aland, 
‘Der  Papyrus  Bodmer  II.  Ein  erster  Bericht’. 
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Änderung  der  Wortfolge  durch  Umstellungszeichen  im  Text  (ii)  und 
Hinzufilgung  größerer,  beim  Schreiben  vergessener  Stücke  am  Rand  (19) 
erklären. 

Über  die  Abfassungszeit  des  $**  läßt  sich  solange  nichts  Endgültiges 
sagen,  wie  er  von  den  Papyrologen  nicht  abschließend  diskutiert  ist.  Bei 
der  Voranzeige  seiner  Veröffentlichung  durch  den  Verlag  hieß  es,  er  sei 
geschrieben  ‘environ  200  ap.  J-C’,  ‘s’il  n’est  peut-être  tout  à  fait  aussi 
ancien’  wie  (um  125),  so  übertreffe  er  ihn  doch  im  Umfang.  In  seiner 
Publikation  des  Papyrus  drückt  sich  Martin  zurückhaltender  aus: 

Les  experts  auxquels  des  photographies  de  notre  codex  ont  été  soumises  se  sont 
accordés,  avec  les  réserves  d’usage,  pour  l’attribuer  d’après  les  critères  paléo¬ 
graphiques  au  début  du  IIP  siècle  ou  si  l’on  préfère  à  environ  l’an  200  de  notre 
ère.  L’évaluation  paraît  prudente,  et  les  indices  qu’on  peut  tirer  de  l’orthographe, 
de  la  grammaire  et  de  la  ponctuation  du  manuscrit  s’accordent  parfaitement  avec 
une  date  de  ce  genre  (S.  17). 

Dennoch  wird  man  —  auch  Martins  Vergleiche  mit  anderen  Papyri 
(Uhren  dorthin  —  an  der  Datierung  ‘um  200’  festhalten  können.  Wilhelm 
Schubart  hat  sogar  gemeint,  daß  zumindest  der  Anfang  des  Papyrus  einen 
noch  älteren  Eindruck  mache.  Weitere  Äußerungen  der  Fachleute  müssen 
abgewartet  werden,  die  3  Tafeln,  welche  Martin  seiner  Edition  beigibt, 
erlauben  ein  erstes  Urteil.  Der  Verlag  hat  eine  Faksimile-Reproduktion  des 
ganzen  Papyrus  in  Aussicht  gestellt,  ein  außerordentlich  zu  begrüßender 
Han,  welcher  durch  die  Bedeutung  von  nicht  nur  gerechtfertigt  ist, 
sondern  beinahe  gefordert  wird.  Denn  Martin  hat  völlig  recht,  wenn  er 
seine  Edition  mit  dem  Satz  beginnt: 

L’apparition  d’un  manuscrit  de  date  élevée . . .  contenant  presque  sans  lacune 
les  deux  tiers  du  IV®  Evangile  constitue  dans  le  domaine  des  études  néotesta- 
mentaires  l’événement  le  plus  marquant  depuis  la  publication  en  1933-36  des 
papyrus  Chester  Beatty  (S.  7). 

Auf  54  hervorragend  erhaltenen  Blättem|  bietet  fast  lückenlos  Kap. 
i-xiv.  26  (upiv)  des  Johannesevangeliums,  lediglich  die  Blätter  17  und 
18  mit  Joh.  vi.  1 1-35  fehlen  (Seite  X5'  endet  vi.  1 1  avoKeipevois  opoicos,  Seite 
XO'  beginnt  vi.  35  Eiç  eue  ou  pq  SivpqoEi).  Darüber  hinaus  ist  bereits 
mitgcteilt,  daß  die  Bibliotheca  Bodmeriana  über  das  bisher  Veröffentlichte 
hinaus  noch  weitere  Fragmente  des  hat  erwerben  können  (‘assez 
nombreux  fragments,  de  très  petite  dimension  toutefois’,  heißt  es  in  der 
Ankündigung).  Ihre  Publikation  wird  vorbereitet.  Damit  bekommt  eine 
hervorragende  Stelle  unter  den  neutestamentlichen  Papyri  wie  unter  den 
neutestamentlichen  Handschriften  überhaupt.  Bereits  seine  gegenwärtig 
bekannten  52  Blätter  rücken  P**  an  ÿ**  mit  seinen  86  Blättern  heran,  ÿ** 
bereits  hat  nur  30  Blätter  (in  Fragmenten).  Alle  anderen  Papyri  kommen 
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danach,  z.  T.  mit  großem  Abstand,^  über  zwei  Drittel  von  ihnen  haben  nur 
einen  Umfang  von  zwei  Blatt  oder  weniger.  Und  für  das  Johannesevangelium 
bekommt  sogar  eine  ganz  einzigartige  Stellung.  Hier  hat  bisher  nur 
(aber  7./8.  Jahrhundert!)  einige  zusammenhängende  Kapitel.  Sogar 
der  altersmäßig  mit  ungefähr  konkurrieren  kann,  enthält  vom 
Johannesevangelium  nur  wenige  Fragmente  (aus  Kapitel  lo  und  ii).  Und 
der  IP**  an  Alter  überragt,  bietet  nur  wenige  Verse  aus  Joh.  xviii. 

Damit  ist  die  Frage  nach  dem  Text  gestellt,  den  uns  |P**  bietet.  Aber 
zuvor  noch  in  aller  Kürze  die  notwendigen  äußeren  Angaben  :  der  Papyrui 
hat  (ähnlich  wie  Ç**,  dessen  ursprüngliche  Blattgröße  Roberts  auf  21  x  20  cm 
schätzt)  ein  beinahe  quadratisches,  ziemlich  kleines  Format.  Die  Seiten¬ 
größe  beträgt  16,2  x  14,2  cm,  die  Breite  des  Schriftspiegels  10,5  cm,  seine 
Höhe  schwankt  zwischen  10  und  13,5  cm,  die  Zeilenzahl  dementsprechend 
zwischen  15  und  25  Zeilen.  Die  Blätter  sind  in  Lagen  von  verschiedener 
Blattzahl  angeordnet  (4-8  Doppelblatt,  das  fehlende  Stück  aus  Joh.  vi 
scheint  eine  Lage  ausgemacht  zu  haben,  die  dementsprechend  nur  i  Doppei- 
blatt  gezählt  hätte),  die  Blätter  der  einzelnen  Lagen  sind  ofl  noch  vollständig 
erhalten  und  nicht  in  der  Mitte  gebrochen.  Die  ursprünglich  mit  Fäden 
gehefteten  Lagen  sind  im  Bruch  früh  durch  einen  Pergamentstreifen 
verstärkt  worden,  der  z.  T.  noch  erhalten  ist,  wie  gelegentlich  auch  Reste 
des  Fadens!  Dem  korrespondiert  die  hervorragende  Erhaltung  des  Papyrus 
im  ganzen,  ganz  selten  nur  ist  ein  Textverlust  eingetreten.  Selbst  auf 
Seite  I  sind  nur  9  Zeilen  nicht  vollständig  (eine  Zeile  hat  5,  drei  Zeilen 
haben  4,  zwei  Zeilen  haben  3,  eine  Zeile  hat  2,  zwei  Zeilen  haben  i  Buch¬ 
staben  verloren).  Das  erste  Blatt  der  ersten  Lage  war  leer,  die  Seitenzählung 
setzt  auf  der  ersten  Seite  des  Textes  mit  i  ein,  also  hat  ÿ**  ursprünglich 
nur  das  Johannesevangelium  enthalten  (oder  mindestens  mit  ihm  begonnen). 
Der  Papyrus  ist  in  aufrechter,  ‘quadratischer’,  gleichmäßiger  Buch¬ 
schrift  geschrieben,  welche  zu  Anfang  enger,  später  breiter  läuft  (über 
die  Korrekturen  s.  o.  S.  280).  Als  Satzzeichen  begegnet  ein  etwas  hoch- 
gestellter  Punkt,  größere  Abschnitte  sind  durch  Doppelpunkt  und  Einsatz 

^  Eine  solche  Zusammenstellung  nach  dem  Umfang  ist  vielleicht  g;anz  instruktiv  (eine  kune 
Inhaltsangabe  mit  Jahrhundertangabe  ist  der  Übersicht  halber  beigefiigt)  : 

1.  IP«*  86  Bl.  Paul.,  s.  III. 

2.  9**  53  Bl.  Joh.,  um  200. 

3.  9**  30  Bl.  (Fragmente)  Ew.,  Acta,  s.  III. 

4.  IP**  20  Bl.  (Fragmente)  Joh.,  s.  VII/VIII. 

5.  |P"  +  P**  20  Bl.  (Fragmente)  i.  Cor.,  s.  V. 

6.  9**  14  Bl.  (a.  T.  Fragmente)  Joh.,  t.  VII/VIII. 

7.  |P‘*  1 1  Spalten  (Rolle)  Hebr.,  s.  III/IV. 

8.  IP*'  10  Bl.  Apc.,  s.  III. 

9.  9*'  8  Bl.  (Fragmente)  Acta  (gr.-kopt),  s.  VIII/IX. 

10.  9*‘  7  Bl.  (Fragmente)  Paul.,  s.  VII/VIII. 

11.  IP*®  5  Bl.  (Fragmente)  Röm.,  s.  V/VI. 

12.  IP*  4  Bl.  (a.  T.  Fragmente)  Luk.,  s.  IV. 

13.  ip**  3  Bl.  Ew.  (Lekt.),  s.  VI/VII. 

14.  9*  3  Bl.  Joh.  (gr.-kopt),  s.  V/VI. 

Sämtliche  anderen  54  Papyri  bieten  nur  Doppel-  oder  Einaelblätter  bsw.  Fragmente  davon. 
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mit  neuer  Zeile  gekennzeichnet.  Nach  Eigennamen  und  sonst  oft  (z.  B. 
zwischen  Doppelkonsonanten)  ist  ein  Apostroph  gesetzt,  die  nomina  sacra 
werden  wie  üblich  gekürzt,  konsequent  geschieht  das  aber  nur  bei  6ç,  15,  ks,  xs« 
Vertauschung  von  e  und  ai  sowie  i  und  ei  sind  häufig,  sonst  begegnen 
Itazismen  selten. 

Über  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  Martin  ediert,  kann  nur  Lobendes  gesagt 
werden,  Druckversehen  begegnen  ganz  selten.  Leider  aber  hat  Martin 
offensichtlich  darauf  verzichtet,  sich  vor  der  Edition  mit  einem  an  der 
Textkritik  interessierten  Neutestamentler  zu  beraten,  bzw.  sich  bei  der 
Edition  seiner  Hilfe  zu  bedienen.  Er  hat  nämlich  die  —  an  sich  gewiß 
verdienstvolle  —  Ausgabe  von  Souter  (*1947)  als  ausschließliche  Kollations¬ 
grundlage  genommen,  anscheinend  unter  der  Voraussetzung,  daß  hier  in 
Text  und  Apparat  alles  zu  finden  sei,  was  für  diese  Vergleichung  erforderlich 
wäre.  So  ist  der  kritische  Apparat,  welchen  Martin  seiner  Transkription  des 
Textes  beigibt,  mißglückt.  Mit  einer  Unterstreichung  sind  hier  bei  ihm  die 
‘neuen’  Lesarten  von  versehen,  in  solchem  Falle,  sagt  er,  ‘il  s’agit  d’une 
leçon  nouvelle  différente  de  celle  ou  celles  de  la  tradition’  (S.  7).  Bei  den 
nicht  so  gekennzeichneten  Lesarten  sei  jedes  Mal  ein  Sternchen  gesetzt, 
wenn  sie  vom  Codex  Sinaiticus  abwichen.  Schon  das  Wort  von  ‘  der  Tradi¬ 
tion’  macht  bedenklich,  eine  Nachprüfung  des  kritischen  Apparates  schließt 
mit  dem  Resultat,  daß  er  in  dieser  Form  unverwendbar  ist.  Die  ‘neuen’ 
Lesarten  begegnen  uns  fast  sämtlich  in  unseren  Handschriften,  ein  ganzer 
Teil  von  ihnen  ist  sogar  Bestandteil  des  Textes  bei  Nestle  und  anderen 
neueren  Ausgaben.  Von  den  67  Lesarten,  die  Martin  z.  B.  auf  den  Seiten  46- 
60  der  Handschrift  (diese  Seiten  sind  willkürlich  gewählt,  jede  andere  Probe 
würde  dasselbe  Resultat  ergeben)  als  ‘neu’  bezeichnet,  stehen  15  bei  Nestle 
bereits  im  Text.  Diese  und  41  weitere  sind  in  den  üblichen  Ausgaben 
bereits  für  andere  Handschriften  nachgewiesen,  nur  ii  sind  wirklich  ‘neu’. 
Aber  auch  sie  würden  noch  zusammenschmelzen,  wäre  die  Handschriften¬ 
basis  unserer  Ausgaben  breiter.  Zahlreiche  Male  ist  der  Asteriscus  entweder 
irrtümlich  gesetzt  oder  irrtümlich  ausgelassen  (der  Grund  dafür  ist  klar: 
Souters  Apparat  verzeichnet  K  nicht  vollständig).  Ebenso  wie  der  text- 
kritische  Apparat  ist  auch  Martins  zusammenfassende  Betrachtung  des 
Textes  nicht  haltbar.  Das  gilt  nicht  nur  von  seiner  Zusammenfassung:  ‘le 
P.  Bodmer  fourmille  de  variantes  qui  lui  sont  propres’  (S.  143),  sondern  auch 
von  allen  Einzelheiten  der  an  sich  mit  aller  Sorgfalt  angestellten  Unter¬ 
suchungen  als  zwangsläufiger  Konsequenz  der  falschen  Ausgangsposition. 
Es  ist  hier  nicht  der  Ort,  das  im  einzelnen  darzulegen,  im  schon  genannten 
Aufsatz  in  Th.L.Z-  (1957,  3)  sind  nicht  nur  die  Belege  dafür  gegeben, 
sondern  ist  auch  eine  vollständige  Neukollation  von  angestellt.  Darauf 
sei  hier  verwiesen.  Das  Gesamtresultat  geht,  nur  soviel  noch  zu  ÿ®*,  dahin, 
daß  der  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  uns  einen  Text  bietet,  der  vor  den  großen 
Rezensionen  liegt,  eine  ‘Textmischung’,  ganz  ähnlich  den  Chester  Beatty- 
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Papyri.  Eine  Statistik  darüber,  wie  die  volWtandige  Kollation  einer  aus¬ 
gewählten  Stelle,  findet  sich  ebenfalls  in  der  Th.L.Z- 

Dieser  Bericht  war  mit  dem  Hinweis  darauf  eingeleitet  worden,  daß  auch 
die  neutestamentlichen  Papyri  uns  trotz  aller  auf  sie  verwandten  Arbeit  noch 
eine  Fülle  von  Problemen  böten.  Ich  denke,  daß  —  ohne  das  besonden  zu 
suchen  —  einige  von  ihnen  direkt  oder  indirekt  sichtbar  geworden  sind. 
Niu-  auf  ein  Problem  (um  von  anderen  zu  schweigen)  soll  zusätzlich  noch 
hingewiesen  werden.  Denn  es  hat  zentrale  Bedeutung.  Nicht  ganz  selten 
findet  sich  nämlich  eine  ‘dilettantische’  Betrachtungsweise  der  neutesta¬ 
mentlichen  Papyri  (der  Aufsatz  von  Pfarrer  G.  Maldfeld  in  dieser  Zeit- 
schrift^  gab  eine  Probe  davon),  welche  geneigt  ist,  den  Beschreibstoff 
gewissermaßen  als  ein  textkritisches  Prinzip  anzusehen,  und  z.  B.  vergißt, 
daß  die  Zusammenfassung  der  Papyri  in  einer  besonderen  Gruppe  auch  in 
der  neutestamentlichen  Handschriftenliste  ein  rein  äußerliches  Ordnungs¬ 
prinzip  ist,  das  dem  inneren  Aufbau  dieser  Handschriftenliste  durchaus 
widerspricht  (in  Unzialen  geschriebene  Lektionare  auf  Pergament  stehen 
logischerweise  nicht  bei  den  Majuskelhandschriften,  sondern  bei  den 
Lektionaren!).  Vor  einer  Rechnung  z.  B.,  wie  sie  hier  S.  80  aufgemacht 
wurde,  welche  den  Prozentsatz  der  Bezeugung  des  Neuen  Testamentes  auf 
Papyrus  ausrechnet,  so  als  ob  sie  alle  gleichen  Wertes  seien,  muß  gewarnt 
werden.  Das  ist  das,  was  wir  im  Deutschen  eine  ‘  Milchmädchenrechnung’ 
nennen.  Das  bloße  Faktum,  daß  ein  neutestamentlicher  Text  auf  Papyrus 
überliefert  ist,  besagt  noch  gar  nichts,  außer  der  Tatsache,  daß  dieser  Text 
in  Ägypten  gefunden  und  höchstwahrscheinlich  auch  dort  geschrieben  ist. 
Jedoch  schon  der  Fundort  kann  nicht  mit  absoluter  Selbstverständlichkeit 
angenommen  werden  (ÿ^*,  und  sind  in  Palästina  ausgegraben 
worden,  zu  ihnen  gesellen  sich  die  in  Chirbet  Mird  gefundenen  neutestament¬ 
lichen  Papyri).  Außerdem  werden  mit  den  Papyri  zusammen  regelmäßig 
auch  Pergamentfragmente  gefunden.  Das  setzt  schon  mit  dem  3.  Jahrhundert 
ein  und  steigert  sich  sprunghaft  vom  4.  Jahrhundert  ab.  Für  beide  gilt 
das  gleiche  in  bezug  auf  Alter  und  Herkunft.  Kann  man  das  eine  will¬ 
kürlich  vor  dem  anderen  bevorzugen?  Es  muß  mit  allem  Nachdruck  fest- 
gestellt  werden:  Nur  in  den  Fällen,  in  welchen  ein  Papyrus  uns  in  die  Zeit 
vor  den  g^ßen  Unzialen  führt,  kommt  ihm  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  eine 
^automatische'  Bedeutung  zu.  Ansonsten  bedarf  jeder  Papyrus  einer  indivi¬ 
duellen  Untersuchung  und  Wertung,  seine  Bedeutung  bestimmt  sich  nach 
der  Güte  seines  Textes  und  nach  nichts  anderem.  Wegen  ihrer  Seltenheit 
haftet  den  Papyri  bei  manchen  ein  besonderer  Nimbus  an,  er  läßt  sie  die 
Papyri  trotz  aller  Altersunterschiede  auf  eine  Ebene  auftragen,  was  Irrtümera 
und  Fehlschlüssen  verschiedenster  Art  Tür  und  Tor  öffnet. 

*  ‘Ein  neue»  Johanne>-Evangelium>Fragment  auf  Papyrus’,  New  Testament  Studies,  m  (1956)1 
S.  79-8«- 
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Weiter:  es  ist  richtig,  daß  wir  unter  den  Papyri  Texthandschriften  von 
ganz  exzeptioneller  Bedeutung  besitzen,  wie  ÿ*®,  ÿ®*,  Ç*’  und  jetzt  Ç®*. 
Aber  ebenso  haben  wir  unter  ihnen  Repräsentanten  verschiedenartigster 
anderer  Provenienzen:  über  Lektionare  und  Kirchenväterkommentare  bis 
hin  zur  Notiz  einer  neutestamentlichen  Stelle  auf  einen  Briefrand  (ÿ“)  und 
evtl,  bis  hin  zu  Amuletten  (^•*).  Das  bedarf  in  jedem  Fall  sorgfältiger  neuer 
Untersuchung.  Nur  ein  Beispiel  dafür:  Seit  Gregory  läuft  als  Lektionar. 
Gregory  sah  die  Blätter  in  noch  ungeordnetem  Zustand,  als  er  ‘  Paris  1 904 
flüchtig  berührte’  {Textkritik,  S.  1084),  deshalb  erkannte  er  den  Zusammen¬ 
hang  nicht.  Aber  noch  in  Maidfelds  vorläufiger  Zusammenstellung  der 
Angaben  zu  {Z-N.W.  xlii  (1949),  S.  243)  figuriert  Ç®  als  Lektionar! 

Aus  der  (von  Maidfeld  im  Literaturverzeichnis  angegebenen)  Edition  des 
Textes  durch  J.  Merell  in  Revue  Biblique  (1938),  S.  5-22,  welche  eine 
Facsimilewiedergabe  aller  Fragmente  bietet,  geht  jedoch  —  allerdings  sagt 
Merell  nichts  darüber  —  einwandfrei  hervor,  daß  es  sich  eben  um  kein 
Lektionar,  sondern  um  eine  T«xthandschrift  mit  Fragmenten  aus  dem 
Lukasevangelium  handelt,  die  sich  noch  dazu  in  ihrem  ursprünglichen 
Bestand  rekonstruieren  läßt!  (Was  hier  nicht  geschehen  soll,  Ç®  dient  nur 
als  Beispiel,  dem  manches  andere  hinzugefügt  werden  könnte.) 

In  Summa,  um  nicht  zu  viele  Worte  zu  machen  und  mit  einigen  zusam¬ 
menfassenden  Folgerungen  zu  schließen  : 

Wir  bedürfen  bei  der  Bearbeitung  von  neutestamentlichen  Papyri  eines 
engeren  Zusammenwirkens  von  neutestamentlicher  Textkritik  und  Papyro¬ 
logie,  als  das  bisher  manchmal  der  Fall  war. 

Wir  bedürfen  einer  neuen  Untersuchung  für  viele  Papyri,  um  eine 
‘Normalisierung’  ihrer  Zeitansetzung  zu  erreichen. 

Wir  bedürfen  einer  neuen  Untersuchung  für  alle  nicht  eindeutig  aus 
Texthandschriften  stammenden  Papyri  auf  ihre  Provenienz. 

Wir  bedürfen  einer  zuverlässigen  Gesamtausgabe  des  Textes  der  neu¬ 
testamentlichen  Papyri,  um  sie  für  die  gegenwärtig  an  verschiedenen  Stellen 
laufenden  textkritischen  Unternehmungen  voll  nutzbar  machen  zu  können. 

Wir  bedürfen  bei  der  Edition  wie  der  Auswertung  der  Papyri  einer 
gesunden  Methode,  welche  nicht  der  Gefahr  einer  isolierten  Behandlung  der 
Papyri  erliegt  und  ihren  Zusammenhang  mit  der  Gesamtüberlieferung  des 
neutestamentlichen  Textes  nicht  aus  dem  Auge  verliert. 

Die  Kommission  für  spätantike  Religionsgeschichte  bereitet  (im  Zusam¬ 
menhang  ihrer  Arbeiten  zur  neutestamentlichen  Textkritik)  seit  einiger  Zeit 
in  ihren  ‘Texten  und  Untersuchungen’  einen  Band:  Das  Neue  Testament  auf 
Pafyrus  vor  (als  Band  i  einer  Publikation  bzw.  Untersuchung  aller  griechi¬ 
schen  literarischen  Papyri  christlichen  Inhalts).  Sie  ist  bemüht,  die 
genannten  Forderungen  zu  erfüllen.  Die  Unterstützung  aller  an  den 
neutestamentlichen  Papyri  Arbeitenden  und  Interessierten  wird  dafür 
erbeten,  damit  nicht  nur  die  Ausgabe  einschließlich  ihrer  kritischen 
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Apparate,  sondern  auch  die  Prolegomena  allen  Anforderungen  entsprechen 
und  damit  sowohl  in  der  Beschreibung  und  Untersuchung  wie  in  der  Edition 
der  neutestamentlichen  Papyri  alle  bisherigen  Rückstände  und  Außenstände 
aufgeholt  werden.  Zwar  gilt  auch  für  die  Arbeit  an  den  neutestamentlichen 
Papyri  das  dies  dient  docet,  aber  es  sollte  endlich  einmal  wenigstens  auf 
diesem  begrenzten  Gebiet  der  Zustand  erreicht  werden,  daß  alles  Alte 
aufgearbeitet  ist  und  die  ganze  Kraft  dem  Neuen  zugewandt  werden  kann, 
das  uns  hoffentlich  auch  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  neutestamentlichen  Papyri  in 
Zukunft  reichlich  beschert  werden  wird. 

^usatz  bei  der  Korrektur:  Inzwischen  ist  bei  Gelegenheit  einer  Studienreise 
eine  Untersuchung  von  in  Leningrad  möglich  gewesen.  Außer  einer 
Kontrolle  bzw.  Ergänzung  der  Lesungen  (welche  in  die  Korrektur  noch 
eingearbeitet  werden  konnten)  ergab  sich  dabei,  daß  zwei  Stücke  des 
Papyrus  (vorstehend  =  XI  +  XVI  sowie  XVII)  aus  mehreren  Schichten 
zusammengesetzt  sind,  so  daß  bei  sachgemäßer  Auflösung  noch  zusätzliche 
Fragmente  zu  erwarten  sind  (bei  XVII  außerdem  evtl.  Reste  eines  dritten 
Papyrus,  Urkunde?).  Eine  solche  Auflösung  soll  sobald  wie  möglich  durch- 
gefuhrt  werden.  Danach  erst  wird  eine  endgültige  Zählung  und  in  einigen 
Fällen  Entzifferung  möglich  sein.  Dabei  dürfte  sich  vielleicht  auch  eine 
Revision  der  Rekonstruktion  des  Papyrus  11  +  14  durch  K.  Treu  (s.  oben 
S.  268)  ergeben.  Schon  jetzt  steht  fest,  daß  der  fiir  Blatt  29  (allerdings 
bereits  als  fraglich)  angenommene  Inhalt  zu  Blatt  22  gehört. 
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L’ARRIERE-FOND  BIBLICiUE  DU  REGIT 
DES  TENTATIONS  DE  JESUS^ 

L’épisode  évangélique  des  tentations  de  Jésus  dans  le  désert  (Marc  i.  12-13; 
Matt.  iv.  i-ii;  Luc  iv.  1-13)  soulève  des  problèmes  sur  lesquels  les  exégètes 
n’ont  pas  encore  pu  se  mettre  d’accord:*  problème  littéraire  de  la  relation 
à  établir  entre  les  trois  récits,  problème  de  la  signification  de  cet  épisode  dans 
la  pensée  de  ceux  qui  nous  l’ont  transmis.  La  discussion  n’est  pas  toujours 
menée  avec  beaucoup  de  méthode;  on  tranche  les  questions  de  dépendance  sur 
des  impressions  trop  personnelles,  on  interprète  le  récit  en  fonction  de  pré¬ 
occupations  psychologiques  qui  lui  sont  certainement  très  étrangères.  Le 
point  de  départ  d’une  solution  valable  devrait  être  cherché  dans  une  con- 
gontation  attentive  de  ce  récit  avec  les  sources  qu’il  utilise.  C’est  en  tenant 
compte  de  ces  sources  qu’on  peut  se  faire  à  une  idée  un  peu  précise  de  la 
*  manière  dont  il  a  été  composé  et  des  intentions  dont  il  témoigne. 

Nous  voudrions  montrer  que  la  péricope  des  Tentations  repose  sur  des 
textes  bibliques  qui  se  répartissent  en  trois  groupes.  Les  citations  que  le  texte 
place  dans  la  bouche  de  Jésus  nous  renvoient  à  Deut.  viii.  3,  vi.  16  et  vi.  13, 
et  la  dépendance,  nous  le  verrons,  ne  se  limite  pas  à  ces  trois  citations  explicites. 
Les  passages  du  Deutéronome  relèvent  d’un  même  thème:  celui  des  tentations 
d’Israël  dans  le  désert.  Un  autre  thème  se  révèle  dans  la  citation  du  Y.  xc.  i  i-i  2, 
placée  dans  la  bouche  de  Satan;  ici  encore  la  dépendance  s’étend  au-delà  de 
la  citation  expresse.  Un  troisième  thème  ne  se  manifeste  que  dans  des 
allusions;  il  implique  un  parallélisme  latent  entre  Jésus  et  Moïse. 

Une  remarque  de  méthode  avant  de  passer  à  l’examen  des  textes:  c’est  dans 
la  Bible  grecque  que  nous  devons  mener  notre  enquête,  au  moins  en  ordre 
principal.  Il  est  assez  facile  de  constater  que  les  quatre  citations  explicites  de 

*  Cette  étude  a  fourni  la  matière  de  deux  conférences  données  en  février  1957  à  l’Université  de 
Louvain,  Institut  des  Sciences  religieuses. 

'  Bibliographies  récentes  du  sujet  dans  R.  Schnackenburg,  *Der  ßinn  der  Versuchung  Jesu  bei  den 
Sync^tikem’,  Theol.  QyartaUchr\fl,  cocxxii  (1952),  297-326  (cf.  p.  297);  Scesemann,  art.  mipa,  ktX., 
Thtol.  WärUrb.  zum  N.T.  vi,  i  (1954)»  PP-  23-37  (cf.  p.  33  n.  53).  A  signaler  en  outre,  K.  G.  Kuhn, 
*niipo»u6s.&iiaprr<a-oàp(  im  Neuen  Testament  und  die  damit  zusammenhängenden  Vorstellungen’, 
Znttekr.fir  Theol.  und  JCirehe,xux  (ig5a),pp.  200-22  (voirp.  222):  M.  Sabbe,  ’De  tentationejesu  in 
deserto’,  CoUationes  Brvgenses,  l  (1954),  pp.  459-65;  H.  ThieUcke,  Z'‘^>ischen  Gott  und  Satan.  Die 
Versuchung  Jesu  und  die  VersuchlichheU  des  Menschen,  3e  éd.  (Halle,  1955).  L’article  de  Schnackenburg 
donne  un  bon  aperçu  sur  l’évolution  de  la  discussion  (voir  déjà  E.  Fascher,  Jesus  und  der  Satan.  Eine 
Studie  zur  Auslegimg  der  Versuchungsgeschichte  (Hallische  Monographien,  11,  Halle,  1949),  tout 
en  apportant  d’excellentes  mises  au  point;  il  reste  peut-être  trop  limité  par  le  pmint  de  vue  de  la 
question  synoptique  et  insuffisamment  attentif  à  la  provenance  des  matériaux.  L’article  de  Sabbe 
est  lonunaire  et  incomplet,  mais  éclairant,  et  il  nous  a  été  très  utile;  il  a  sans  doute,  pour  beaucoup 
de  nos  lecteurs,  l’inconvénient  d’être  peu  accessible. 
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notre  passage  lui  sont  empruntées.^  C’est  par  des  hommes  utilisant  la  Bible 
grecque,  non  la  Bible  hébraïque,  que  le  récit  nous  est  parvenu  dans  la  forme 
où  nous  le  possédons.  Cette  dépendance  étant  avérée  pour  les  citations,  il  faut 
la  présumer  également  pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  simples  adlusions. 


I.  LES  TENTATIONS  d’iSRAËL  DANS  LE  DÉSERT 

(i)  La  première  partie  de  la  péricope,  dans  la  forme  longue  de  Matthieu  et  de 
Luc,  se  compose  de  l’introduction  et  de  la  première  tentation  {vv.  1-4);  les 
deux  morceaux  sont  inséparables:  le  jeûne  prolongé  de  Jésus  est  mentionné 
pour  expliquer  la  tentation,  et  la  tentation  suppose  que  Jésus  a  faim. 

Un  mot  d’abord  au  sujet  de  la  citation  qui  termine  ces  versets.  Elle  provient 
de  Deut.  viii.  3b.  Dans  Luc,  quelques  mots  seulement:  ceux  qui  s’appliquent 
exactement  à  la  situation.  Ils  correspondent  au  texte  de  la  LXX,  mais  on  ne 
peut  rien  en  conclure,  car  le  grec  traduit  fidèlement  l’hébreu.  La  citation  est 
plus  longue  chez  Matthieu  et  contient  au  moins  deux  variantes  propres  à  la 
LXX.  D’après  l’hébreu,  ‘  l’homme  ne  vit  pas  seulement  de  pain,  mais  de  tout 
ce  qui  sort  de  la  bouche  du  Seigneur’;  l’expression  vise  la  manne.  La  Bible 
grecque  traduit:  .  .de  toute  parole  qui  sort  par  la  bouche  de  Dieu.'  Les 
éditions  du  Nouveau  Testament  donnent,  pour  Matthieu,  un  texte  qui  cor¬ 
respond  exactement  au  texte  de  la  Bible  grecque  (sauf  qu’il  manque  un  article 
devant  èicTropEvx>pévq})  ;  il  lui  correspond  en  particulier  sur  les  trois  points  où  elle 
s’écarte  de  l’hébreu.  Le  codex  D  et  quelques  témoins  occidentaux  donnent  la 
citation  sous  une  forme  abrégée:  ‘de  toute  parole  de  Dieu',*  forme  qui  contient 
encore  deux  des  variantes  propres  à  la  LXX.  C’est  donc  la  Bible  grecque  qui 
a  fourni  la  citation,  au  moins  dans  la  forme  longue  du  premier  évangile.’ 

Le  contact  de  notre  récit  avec  Deut.  viii  ne  se  limite  pas  à  la  citation  explicite 
empruntée  au  ».  3;  il  s’étend  également  aux  w.  2  et  4.  Voici  le  ».  2:  koI  uvri- 
aûéjoij  ttSoov  t^iv  ô66v,  fjv  f^yoyév  oe  icOpios  à  06Ôs  ctou  kv  tQ  âpémqj,  ôttcos 
àv  KOtKcixn]  OE  Kal  êicnreipàoTi  oe  koI  Biayvcùoûfj  là  kv  KapSlçc  ctou,  eI  çuAàÇi] 
xàs  èvToXàs  otCrroô  0Ö.  Dieu  a  conduit  (f^yotyEv)  Israël  dans  le  désert  (èv 
TQ  èpéiucù)  afin  de  le  tenter  (èjcirEipécoij).  Le  récit  évangélique  dit  que  Jésus 
fut  conduit  (Luc:  f^ytro,  Matt.:  Marc:  èK^écXAEi)  par  l’Esprit  dans 

^  Voir  sur  cette  question  Kr.  Stendahl,  The  School  of  St  Matthew  and  its  Use  of  the  Old  Testament 
(AcU  Semin.  Neotest.  Upsal.  xx),  Uppsala,  1954,  pp.  SSs.;  A.  W.  Argyle,  ‘The  Accounts  of  the 
Temptations  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  Q,  Hypothesis’,  Expository  Times,  lxiv  (1952s.),  p.  382. 
Ce  dernier  article  a  provoqué  une  mise  au  point  de  la  part  de  B.  M.  Metzger,  *  Scriptural  Quotations 
in  Q  Material’,  Expository  Times,  lxv  (1953s.),  p.  125;  Argyle  a  été  ainsi  amené  à  donner  des 
explications  complémentaires:  ibid.  pp.  285s.  Dans  cette  discussion,  les  deux  auteurs  partent  du 
fait,  admis  par  l’un  et  l’autre,  que  les  citations  de  la  péricope  sont  empruntées  à  la  version  des  LXX; 
ils  ne  s’interrogent  que  sur  la  portée  exacte  de  cette  constatation  pour  ce  qui  concerne  la  source  Q. 

*  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  s’est  fait  le  défenseur  du  caractère  primitif  de  cette  leçon:  ‘Matthew  iv.  4’, 
J.  Theed.  Studies,  xlv  (1944),  p.  176. 

*  Jean  iv.  34  semble  faire  écho  à  la  déclaradon  de  Jésus  dans  le  récit  de  la  tentation;  le  mot 
‘parole’  est  remplacé  par  celui  de  ‘volonté’,  ce  qui  exprime  parfaitement  le  sens  dans  lequel  il  faut 
prendre  la  citation  du  Deutéronome. 
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le  désert  (évt^  èpfiPV)  pour  y  être  tenté  (Marc  et  Luc:  Treipojdpevos,  Matt.: 
mipaoêflvai)  par  le  diable.  Remarquons  l’expression  èv  TÎJj  èpi^pcp  chez  Marc: 
cet  évangéliste  n’emploie  substantivement  êpTipoç  qu’ici  (i.  12-13),  et  dans  la 
péricope  sur  Jean-Baptiste  (i.  3-4)  sous  l’influence  d’Isa,  xl.  3;  ailleurs  Spripos 
n’est  qu’un  adjectif,  employé  avec  xétros.^  S’il  en  fait  un  substantif,  contraire¬ 
ment  à  son  habitude,  on  peut  penser  qu’il  le  fait  sous  l’influence  d’une  source. 

Voyons  tout  de  suite  le  n.  4:  ‘Tes  vêtements  ne  se  sont  pas  usés  sur  toi  et  tes 
pieds  ne  se  sont  pas  enflés  pendant  quarante  ans.’  Les  ‘quarante  ans’  dont 
parle  le  Deutéronome  ne  sont  pas  sans  analogie  avec  les  ‘quarante  jours’  du 
récit  évangélique:  la  tentation  ou  l’épreuve  de  Jésus  dans  le  désert  pendant 
quarante  jours  reproduit  d’une  certaine  manière  celle  d’Israël  dans  le  désert 
pendant  quarante  ans.* 

Le  parallélisme  des  situations  ne  va  pas  sans  différences;  il  est  bon  de  noter 
cependant  que  les  principales  d’entre  elles  s’expliquent  assez  facilement  si  l’on 
tient  compte  du  contexte  de  la  pensée  théologique  du  judaïsme.  C’est  Dieu 
qui  amène  Israël  dans  le  désert,  tandis  que  Jésus  y  est  amené  par  l’Esprit;  mais 
d^à  dans  Isa.  Ixiii.  14  il  est  dit  que  c’est  l’Esprit  du  Seigneur  qui  conduisait 
Israël  lors  de  l’Exode:  quand  Dieu  agit,  il  le  fait  par  l’Esprit.  Autre  différence: 
c’est  Dieu  qui,  dans  le  désert,  tente  ou  éprouve  Israël,  tandis  que  Jésus  est 
tenté  par  le  diable.  En  cela  encore,  on  reconnaît  facilement  un  mode  de  penser 
propre  au  judaïsme  d’après  l’exil:  on  attribue  la  tentation,  non  directement 
à  Dieu,  mais  au  diable.  Un  exemple  caractéristique:  d’après  II  Regn.  xxiv. 
I,  Dieu  pousse  David  à  faire  le  dénombrement,  considéré  par  le  récit  comme 
une  faute  grave;  dans  le  récit  parallèle  de  I  Par.  xxi.  i,  c’est  le  diable  qui 
pousse  David  à  faire  ce  dénombrement.*  Le  récit  évangélique  de  la  tentation 
de  Jésus  suppose  l’application  du  même  principe  exégétique  à  Deut.  viii.  2, 
en  parfaite  conformité  avec  les  tendances  théologiques  du  judaïsme. 

Conune  on  le  voit,  la  dépendance  à  l’égard  de  Deut.  viii.  2-4  ne  se  limite 
pas  à  la  citation  explicite  de  ce  passage;  elle  se  prolonge  dans  toute  une  série 
d’éléments  du  récit  évangélique.  Le  parallélisme  ne  se  trouve  d’ailleurs  pas 
seulement  dans  les  mots;  il  est  également  dans  les  situations.  Dieu,  qui  a 
amené  Israël  dans  le  désert  pour  l’éprouver,  lui  a  fait  sentir  la  faim  puis  lui 
a  donné  la  manne,  afin  de  lui  apprendre  que  l’homme  ne  vit  pas  seulement  de 
pain,  mais  de  tout  ce  qui  sort  de  la  bouche  de  Dieu.  De  même,  Jésus  est 
amené  dans  le  désert  par  l’Esprit;  ayant  faim,  il  se  souvient  que  l’homme  ne 
vit  pas  seulement  de  pain  mais  de  toute  parole  sortant  de  la  bouche  de  Dieu. 
C’est  la  tentation  d’Israël  que  le  Christ  revit,  en  tirant  profit  de  la  leçon  que 
l’Ecriture  en  avait  dégagée. 

*  Marc.  i.  35,  45;  vi.  32,  35.  Cf.  M.  Sabbe,  art.  cit.  p.  461. 

*  Cf.  le  principe  énoncé  par  Num.  xiv.  34:  Ica  quarante  années  d’épreuve  du  désert  sont  calculées 
d’spiés  les  quarante  jours  qu’a  duré  l’exploration  de  la  Terre  Promise. 

*  On  peut  reconnaître  la  même  tendance  dans  l’interprétation  rabbinique  de  Gen.  xxü.  i.  Le 
texte  dit  que  Dieu  tenta  Abraham  en  lui  demandant  le  sacrifice  de  son  fils  Isaac.  Une  interprétation 
du  IIIc  siècle  cherche  l’origine  de  cette  épreuve  dans  une  suggestion  de  Satan  (Sanh.  89b  :  cf.  Strack- 
Billerbeck,  i,  141).  Voir  E.  Fascher,  op.  cit.  pp.  30s. 
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(2)  En  passant  à  la  deuxième  tentation,  nous  constatons  que  Matthieu  et 
Luc  ne  donnent  pas  les  deuxième  et  troisième  tentations  dans  le  même  ordre. 
La  plupart  des  auteurs  pensent  que  Luc  est  responsable  de  l’interversion;  la 
question  n’a  pas  assez  d’importance  du  point  de  vue  qui  nous  occupe  ici  pour 
qu’il  soit  nécessaire  de  nous  y  attarder.^  Nous  adoptons  l’ordonnance  de 
Matthieu. 

Commençons  par  remarquer  que  le  texte  de  Deut.  vi.  16  est  de  nouveau 
cité  d’après  la  version  grecque.  L’hébreu  emploie  la  deuxième  personne  du 
pluriel:  ‘Vous  ne  tenterez  pas  le  Seigneur  votre  Dieu’;  conune  la  LXX,  les 
évangélistes  parlent  au  singulier:  ‘Tu  ne  tenteras  pas  le  Seigneur  ton  Dieu.’ 
De  plus,  la  LXX  emploie  le  verbe  composé  èioTEipàjco,  repris  également  par  les 
évangélistes;  or  ce  verbe  est  insolite,  particulièrement  chez  Matthieu  qui  ne 
l’emploie  qu’ici,  alors  qu’il  emploie  six  fois  le  verbe  simple  Treipàjcù  (notamment 
dans  le  contexte:  iv.  i  et  3). 

Lisons  le  verset  du  Deutéronome:  ‘Tu  ne  tenteras  pas  le  Seigneur  ton  Dieu, 
à  la  façon  dont  vous  l’avez  tenté  à  la  Tentation.’  C’est  un  rappel  de  l’épisode 
de  Massa,  ‘la  Tentation’,  rapporté  dans  Exod.  xvii.  1-7  (cf.  Num.  xx.  1-13). 
Israël  a  osé  ‘tenter  le  Seigneur  en  disant:  le  Seigneur  est-il,  ou  non,  parmi 
nous?’  (Exod.  xvii.  7).  Il  n’a  pas  craint  d’exiger  un  signe:  le  miracle  de  l’eau 
jaillie  du  rocher. 

A  première  vue,  il  n’y  a  guère  de  rapport  entre  la  situation  de  Jésus  invite 
à  se  précipiter  dans  le  vide  et  celle  d’Israël  réclamant  de  l’eau.  L’analogie  est 
cependant  réelle,  mais  elle  ne  se  trouve  que  dans  le  sens  des  deux  épisodes  tel 
qu’il  se  dégage  de  Deut.  vi.  16.  Israël  n’avait  pas  le  droit  d’imposer  un  miracle 
à  Dieu;  Dieu  a  été  comme  forcé  de  faire  le  miracle  qu’on  réclamait  de  lui, 
mais  il  en  a  coûté  cher  au  peuple  :  son  châtiment  lui  a  appris  qu’il  ne  faut  pas 
tenter  Dieu.  Si  Jésus  s’était  précipité  dans  le  vide.  Dieu  lui  eût  envoyé  ses 
anges,  mais  c’était  imposer  un  miracle  à  Dieu.  Jésus  ne  veut  pas  renouveler 
la  faute  qu’Israël  a  commise  à  ‘la  Tentation’;  il  repousse  l’idée  de  ‘tenter 
Dieu’.  Là  où  Israël  avait  péché.  Christ  reste  fidèle. 

(3)  La  troisième  tentation  amène  Jésus  à  citer  Deut.  vi.  13.  La  citation  est 
encore  donnée  d’après  la  Bible  grecque,  mais  une  difficulté  se  présente  à  cause 
des  divergences  entre  les  manuscrits  de  la  LXX.  La  citation  de  Matthieu 
correspond  exactement  au  texte  du  codex  A  (Luc  a  le  même  texte,  mais  a 
changé  la  place  d’un  verbe)  :  ‘Tu  adoreras  le  Seigneur  ton  Dieu,  et  à  lui  seul 
tu  rendras  un  culte.’  L’hébreu  dit  simplement:  ‘Tu  craindras  le  Seigneur  ton 
Dieu,  et  tu  le  serviras.’  Le  codex  B,  plus  proche  de  l’hébreu,  dit  comme  lui 
‘tu  craindras’  non  ‘tu  adoreras’,  et,  comme  lui  aussi,  ignore  le  mot  ‘seul’. 
Mais  il  s’accorde  avec  A  pour  traduire  I3»n,  ‘tu  serviras’,  par  XorpeOaEiç,  ‘tu 

^  Sans  vouloir  nous  engager  dans  une  discussion  où  des  considérations  très  diverses  doivent 
intervenir,  nous  pouvons  faire  remarquer  que  notre  étude  apporte  un  argument  aux  défenseurs  de  la 
priorité  de  l’ordre  matthéen  :  ordre  inverse  des  textes  du  Deutéronome  et  ordre  réel  des  événements 
de  l’Exode  (nous  allons  revenir  sur  ce  point).  Assurément  l’histoire  de  l’Exode  n’intéresse  guère  notre 
évangéliste,  mais  elle  pourrait  avoir  retenu  davantage  l’attention  à  un  stade  antérieur  de  la  tradition. 
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rendras  un  culte’.  L’emploi  de  ce  verbe  dans  les  deux  témoins  de  la  LXX  et 
dans  le  récit  évangélique  est  un  indice  typique  de  la  dépendance  de  ce  dernier 
par  rapport  à  la  Bible  grecque.^ 

Prenons  le  Deutéronome  et  lisons  non  seulement  le  v.  13,  mais  aussi  le  y.  14: 
‘Tu  adoreras  le  Seigneur  ton  Dieu  et  à  lui  seul  tu  rendras  un  culte;  tu 
t’attacheras  à  lui  et  j'ureras  par  son  nom.  Vous  ne  marcherez  pas  à  la  suite 
d’autres  dieux  parmi  les  dieux  des  nations  qui  vous  entourent.’  La  troisième 
tentaüon  d’Israël  est  celle  qu’il  devait  rencontrer  en  arrivant  dans  le  pays  de 
Canaan:  adorer  les  dieux  des  nations  dont  il  aurait  conquis  le  territoire. 
Qu’Israël  se  souvienne  alors  que  cet  excellent  pays,  il  le  doit  à  son  Dieu: 
‘Lorsque  le  Seigneur  ton  Dieu  t’aura  introduit  dans  la  terre  qu’il  a  juré  à  tes 
pères,  Abraham,  Isaac  et  Jacob,  de  te  donner. . .  ’  (i;.  10).  La  troisième 
tentation  du  peuple  est  donc  l’idolâtrie  :  rendre  un  culte  aux  dieux  des  nations. 

Dans  le  récit  évangélique,  la  troisième  tentation  dont  le  Christ  triomphe  est 
celle  qui  l’invitait  à  adorer  Satan,  maître  des  royaumes  du  monde.  Le  paral¬ 
lélisme  des  situations  est  frappant,  pour  peu  qu’on  songe  qu’aux  yeux  des 
Juife  le  culte  des  dieux  païens  s’adressait  en  réalité  aux  démons.*  Les  dieux 
des  nations  ne  sont  rien,  mais  derrière  eux  il  y  a  la  puissance  de  Satan.  Aussi 
est-ce  Satan  en  personne,  non  des  idoles,  que  Jésus  est  invité  à  adorer,  Satan 
de  qui  dépendent  non  seulement  les  nations  de  Canaan  dont  il  est  question  en 
Deut.  vi.  14,  mais  tous  les  royaumes  du  monde.®  Jésus  revit  ainsi,  sous  une 
forme  plus  dramatique,  la  troisième  tentation  d’Israël. 

Les  observations  que  nous  venons  de  faire  appellent  quelques  mots  de 
conclusion.  En  étudiant  le  récit  évangélique  des  tentations  de  Jésus  dans  son 

*  Le  verbe  XorpcOu  ne  semble  pas  tr^  familier  aux  évangélistes  :  il  ne  se  rencontre  ni  chez  Marc  ni 
chez  Jean;  Matthieu  ne  l’emploie  qu’ici,  tandis  que  Luc  l’utilise  encore  deux  fois  dans  l’évangile  de 
l’enfance  (dans  i,  74,  cantique  de  Zacharie,  par  référence  aux  événements  de  la  sortie  d’Egypte). 
Pour  l’emploi  de  ce  verbe  dans  la  LXX,  cf.  H.  Strathmann,  Theol.  Wörterb.  zum  N.  T.  rv,  pp.  5^-61. 
Quant  au  verbe  -nrpooKuvéco,  il  est  tout  à  fait  anormal  pour  rendre  m';  la  même  anomalie  se  retrouve, 
encore  dans  le  seul  MS.  A,  pour  Deut.  x.  20,  où  A  rajoute  également  uévep. 

*  On  f)eut  trouver  un  témoig;nage  de  cette  manière  de  voir  dans  I  Cor.  x.  20s.  (faisant  écho 
k  Deut.  xxxii.  17;  cf.  Bar.  iv.  7)  et  dans  de  nombreux  textes  que  citent  les  commentaires  de  ce 
passage. 

*  Dans  son  v.  6b,  Luc  explicite  l’idée  sous-jacente;  *  (toute  cette  puissance  et  cette  gloire)  m’a  été 
confiée,  et  je  la  donne  à  qui  je  veux.’  Il  ne  s’agit  pas  d’une  pure  fanfaronnade,  contune  l’explique 
très  justement  R.  Schnackenburg  {DU  sitUkht  Botschafi  des  Neuen  Testamentes.  Handbuch  der  Moral¬ 
theologie,  VI,  Munich,  1954,  pp.  73  s.).  Le  judaïsme  s’était  habitué  à  reconnaître  derrière  les 
royaumes  de  la  terre,  qui  lui  étaient  hostiles  et  pratiquaient  en  même  temps  l’idolâtrie,  l’action  de 
forces  surnaturelles,  sataniques.  Telle  est  aussi  la  pensée  des  auteurs  du  Nouveau  Testament.  On 
trouve  l’équivalent  de  l’explication  de  Luc  dans  ce  que  l’Apocalypse  dit  du  pouvoir  de  Rome: 
‘Le  Dragon  lui  transmit  sa  puissance  et  son  trône  avec  un  empire  immense’  (13,  2).  Jean  appelle 
le  diable  d’un  nom  significatif:  ‘le  prince  de  ce  monde’  (12,  31  ;  14,  30;  16,  1 1).  Paul  va  jusqu’à  lui 
donner  le  titre  étonnant  de  6  -roC  alûvoj  toOtov  (II  Cor.  iv.  4)  ;dans  lesupplice  de  la  croix  infligé  au 
Christ  il  reconnaît,  derrière  l’action  des  hommes,  l’œuvre  des  ‘princes  de  ce  monde’  (I  Cor.  ii.  8), 
et  il  fait  de  la  résurrection  du  Christ  un  triomphe  sur  ces  puissances  maudites  (Eph.  i.  2 1  ;  Col.  ii,  1 5  ; 
cf.  I  Pet.  iii,  22),  contre  lesquelles  les  chrétiens  doivent  continuer  à  lutter  (Eph.  ii.  2;  vi.  12),  et 
auxquelles  il  donne  des  noms  qui  ne  manquent  pas  de  sens:  ‘puissances,  principautés,  trônes, 
dominations . . ..’  Le  monde  est  bien  le  domaine  de  Satan;  rien  de  plus  naturel  que  le  pouvoir 
tetrestre  dépende  de  lui  (sur  la  pensée  de  Paul  à  ce  sujet,  cf.  O.  Cullmann,  DUu  et  César,  Neuchâtel 
et  Paris,  1956,  pp.  60-75  **  97-120). 
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rapport  à  Deut.  viii.  2-4,  vi.  16  et  vi.  13-14,  nous  n’avons  pas  seulement 
découvert  quelques  points  de  contact  superficiels.  C’est  dans  toute  sa  structure 
que  le  récit  évangélique  est  calqué  sur  ces  trois  passages.  Les  trois  tentations 
de  Jésus  sont  décrites  en  fonction  des  trois  tentations  d’Israël  :  mêmes  termes 
employés;  bien  plus,  même  signification,  celle  qui  se  dégage  du  Deutéronome. 

Mais  n’est-ce  pas  abusif  de  parler  des  trois  tentations  d’Israël,  alors  qu’il  ne 
s’agit  que  de  trois  petits  bouts  de  texte,  cités  d’ailleurs  dans  l’ordre  inverse  de 
celui  qui  leur  est  donné  dans  le  texte  sacré?  Que  l’ordre  soit  renversé,  nous  en 
sommes  d’accord;  mais  il  est  remarquable  que  l’ordre  adopté  correspond  à 
celui  des  événements  de  l’Exode:  le  miracle  de  la  manne  se  place  au  début  du 
séjour  des  Israélites  dans  le  désert;^  l’épisode  de  la  Tentation  et  du  miracle  de 
l’eau  vient  après,  les  recommandations  contre  l’idolâtrie  se  situent  dans  la 
perspective  de  la  prise  de  possession  du  pays  de  Canaan.  Les  trois  tentations 
d’Israël  peuvent  donc  être  considérées  comme  une  sorte  de  résumé  de  l’histoire 
de  sa  traversée  du  désert.* 

C’est  cette  histoire  qui  reprend  vie  d’une  certaine  manière.  A  chaque 
tentation  dont  il  triomphe  dans  le  désert,  Jésus  se  réfère  à  la  leçon  que  le 
Deutéronome  avait  tirée  de  la  tentation  correspondante  du  peuple  d’Israël. 
Le  récit  évangélique  fait  beaucoup  plus  que  nous  donner  trois  rappels  s]X)ra- 
diques  du  Deutéronome;  toute  l’ordonnance  du  texte  ne  se  conçoit  qu’à  partir 
des  trois  passages  cités.  Supprimer  la  référence  constante  du  récit  évangélique 
à  cet  arrière-fond  biblique  serait  le  priver  du  plus  clair  de  sa  substance. 

*  Cf.  Exod.  xvi. 

*  H.  J.  Holtzmann  {Hand-Commentar  zum  N.T.  i,  i:  Die  Synoptiker,  3e  éd.,  Tübingen-Leipzig, 
igoi,  p.  46)  estime  que  le  récit  des  trois  tentations  de  Jésus  a  été  composé  sur  le  modèle  des  trois 
tentations  d’Israël  dans  le  désert;  il  découvre  celles-ci:  la  première  dans  Exod.  xvi.  a-9  et  Num.  xi. 
4-10  (cf.  I  Cor.  X.  6),  la  deuxième  dans  Exod.  xvii.  1-7  et  Num.  xxi.  4-7  (cf.  I  Cor.  x.  9),  la  troisième 
dsms  Exod.  xxxii.  6  (cf.  I  Cor.  x.  7).  Cette  reconstitution  soulève  l’objection  du  P.  Lagrange:  ‘Il  est 
toujours  aisé,  avec  des  livres,  de  faire  des  extraits  qui  coïncident  plus  ou  moins’  {Evangile  selon  saint 
Matthieu,  Etudes  bibliques,  3e  éd.,  Paris,  1927,  p.  65).  L’objection  est  juste  si  l’on  doit  faire  appel 
à  Uuit  de  textes  dispersés  pour  expliquer  la  composition  du  récit.  Elle  ne  pwrte  plus  si  la  reconstitu¬ 
tion  part  des  données  fournies  par  le  texte  évangélique,  les  trois  citations  du  Deutéronome,  qui  se 
réfèrent  elles-mêmes  aux  trois  tentations  d’Israël.  Le  récit  s’appuie  directement  sur  les  trois  passages 
du  Deutéronome  et  ne  fait  app>el  que  d’une  manière  lointaine  aux  récits  de  l’Exode  ou  des  Nombres 
qu’ils  rappellent.  Une  mise  au  point  encore:  la  première  tentation  de  Jésus  s’appuie  sur  Deut.  viii. 
2-4,  texte  qui  se  réfère  à  l’épisode  de  la  journée  des  cailles  et  de  la  manne  (Exod.  xvi  et  Num.  xi); 
la  deuxième  tentation  s’appuie  sur  Deut.  vi.  16,  texte  qui  se  réfère  au  miracle  de  l’eau  (Exod.  xvü. 
1-7  et  Num.  XX.  2-13).  Jusqu’ici  tout  va  bien;  mais  qusutd  la  troisième  tentation  fait  appel  à  Deut. 
vi.  13s.,  nous  ne  voyons  plus  sur  quoi  on  peut  se  baser  pour  évoquer  l’épisode  du  Wau  d’or.  Le 
texte  du  Deutéronome  ne  le  vise  certainement  pas,  puisqu’il  s’agit  d’un  conseil  à  mettre  en  pratique 
pour  le  temps  où  l’on  aura  pénétré  dans  la  Terre  Promise  (cf  Deut.  xii.  29-31  ;  Jos.  xxiii.  &-16; 
Jug.  ii.  I2;T.  cv.  35 ss.).  Rien  n’indique  non  plus  que  le  récit  évangélique  ait  vu  dans  le  texte 
autre  chose  que  ce  qu’il  disait,  et  qu’il  ait  mis  une  certaine  relation  entre  l’suloration  de  Satan  et 
l’adoration  du  veau  d’or.  La  troisième  tentation  d’Israël,  tentation  d’idolâtrie,  est  liée  par  le  Deu¬ 
téronome  au  moment  de  la  prise  de  possession  des  territoires  occupés  par  les  nations  cananéennes; 
elle  est  liée  dans  l’Evangile  à  la  prise  de  possession  des  royaumes  du  monde.  Faire  appel  i 
l’épisode  du  veau  d’or  dans  ce  contexte,  c’est  brouiller  inutilement  un  parallélisme  qui  est  assez 
clair  par  lui-même. 
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II.  LES  ANGES  ET  LES  BÊTES 

L’influence  du  Y.  xc  sur  le  récit  évangélique  est  évidemment  beaucoup  moins 
profonde  et  étendue.  Le  psaume  joue  un  rôle  essentiel  dans  la  deuxième 
tentation;  mais  nous  allons  voir  que  son  influence  ne  se  limite  pas  à  cet 
emprunt. 

(1)  Les  Pü.  1 1  et  12  du  psaume  fournissent  l’argument  du  tentateur.  Comme 
Jésus,  le  diable  se  sert  de  la  Bible  grecque.  Matthieu  a  sauté  la  deuxième  partie 
du  P.  1 1,  se  contentant  de  la  remplacer  par  la  conjonction  xai ;  Luc  n’omet  que 
les  derniers  mots  dut».  1 1  et  introduit  le  p.  12  par  un  nouveau  lemme  :  koI  ôti. 
Pour  le  reste,  le  texte  est  identique  à  celui  de  la  LXX  ;  Luc,  avec  ses  trois  mots 
en  plus,  s’en  rapproche  davantage  que  Matthieu:  situation  inverse  de  celle 
qu’on  trouve  dans  la  première  tentation,  où  la  citation  de  Matthieu  est  plus 
longue  que  celle  de  Luc.  On  peut  supposer  que,  chacun  de  son  côté,  les  deux 
évangélistes  ont  fait  appel  à  la  Bible  pour  ajouter  quelques  mots  à  une 
citation;  mais  il  paraît  beaucoup  plus  simple  d’admettre  qu’ils  ont  éprouvé, 
l’un  et  l’autre,  le  besoin  d’abréger  les  citations  trop  longues  d’un  récit  tradi¬ 
tionnel.  La  remarque  n’est  pas  sans  importance  pour  la  suite  de  nos 
explications. 

Il  est  à  peine  besoin  de  préciser  la  raison  qui  permettait  de  citer  Y.  xc.  1 1-12 
dans  ce  contexte.  Les  versets  parlent  de  la  merveilleuse  protection  dont  Dieu 
entoure  le  héros  du  psaume,  mettant  les  anges  à  son  service  pour  que  rien  de 
mal  ne  lui  arrive.  Laissons  les  exégètes  modernes  s’interroger  sur  la  pensée 
exacte  du  psalmiste;  nous  connaissons  suffisamment  les  habitudes  exégétiques 
de  l’Eglise  primitive  pour  nous  rendre  compte  qu’à  la  lecture  d’un  texte  comme 
celui-là,  un  chrétien  devait  spontanément  l’appliquer  au  Christ.  En  mettant 
ce  passage  sur  les  lèvres  du  diable,  les  évangélistes  l’entendent  évidemment 
dans  un  sens  messianique;  c’est  un  oracle  prophétique,  au  même  titre  qu’Isa. 
xlii.  I  ou  Ps.  ii.  7  qu’ils  viennent  de  citer  à  la  fin  de  la  péricope  du  baptême 
de  Jésus.  Le  texte  ne  peut  viser,  à  leurs  yeux,  que  le  ‘Fils  de  Dieu’. 

(2)  Marc  ne  dit  rien  des  trois  tentations.  Il  n’en  a  que  l’introduction:  Jésus 
poussé  au  désert  pour  y  être  tenté  pendant  quarante  jours  par  Satan;  la  con¬ 
clusion  suit  immédiatement:  ‘  Et  il  était  avec  les  bêtes,  et  les  anges  le  servaient.’ 
De  cette  conclusion  on  ne  trouve  rien  chez  Luc,  mais  Matthieu  en  a  un  élément, 
présenté  avec  des  retouches  qui  caractérisent  le  style  du  premier  évangile:^ 
‘Et  voici  que  les  anges  s’approchèrent,  et  ils  le  servaient.’ 

La  mention  des  bêtes  sauvages  a  causé  quelque  surprise  aux  commentateurs. 
On  se  contente  souvent  d’y  voir  un  simple  trait  pittoresque,  pareil  à  tant 
d’autres  dans  le  second  évangile.*  Il  faut  chercher  plus  loin,  semble-t-il. 

‘  tSoO  ett  employé  63  fois  par  Matthieu  et  7  fois  par  Marc;  -irpooipyoMt»  53  fois  par  Matthieu,  6  fois 
par  Marc,  1 1  fois  par  Luc,  i  fois  par  Jean. 

*  Telle  est  du  moins  l’explication  qu’on  rencontre  généralement  chez  les  commentateurs  français: 
A.  Loisy,  M.-J.  Lagrange,  J.  Huby,  L.  Pirot;  voir  également  W.  Foerster,  art.  Stiplow,  Thtol.  Wörttrb. 
oan  JV.T.  m,  p.  134,  avec  la  note  5,  et  U.  Holtzmeister,  ‘Jesus  lebte  mit  den  wilden  Tieren’, 
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L’introduction  nous  y  invite  :  le  peu  qu’elle  nous  dit  suffit  pourtant  à  évoquer 
les  données  les  plus  caractéristiques  de  Deut.  viii.  2-4,  le  désert  et  les  tentatioiu 
d’Israël,  et  le  même  contexte  parle  des  bêtes  du  désert:  Dieu  a  conduit  son 
peuple  dans  le  désert  grand  et  terrible,  ‘où  se  trouvent  le  serpent  brûlant  et  le 
scorpion’  (Deut.  viii.  15).  Mais  c’est  le  texte  du  T.  xc  qui  fournit  la  clé  de 
l’allusion.  Nous  venons  de  voir  les  vv.  11-12,  qui  décrivent  le  ministère  des 
anges;  le  p.  13  ajoute:  ‘Tu  t’avanceras  sur  l’aspic  et  le  basilic,  tu  fouleras  le 
lion  et  le  dragon.’  L’idée  du  ministère  des  anges  et  celle  de  la  présence  des 
bêtes  sauvages,  si  curieusement  associées  dans  le  récit  de  Marc,  étaient  donc 
fournies  par  le  même  texte.  Du  coup,  la  mention  des  bêtes,  loin  d’être  un 
simple  trait  pittoresque,  prend  valeur  d’un  signe  messianique  au  même  titre 
que  le  service  des  anges.^ 

Il  est  clair  qu’au  niveau  de  la  rédaction  de  Marc  l’allusion  ne  se  comprend 
pas.  Le  récit  schématique  n’invite  pas  plus  le  lecteur  à  penser  au  psaume  qu’il 
n’évoquait  le  Deutéronome.  Les  allusions  ne  sont  valables  qu’à  un  niveau 
antérieur  de  la  tradition.  On  pourrait  évidenunent  supposer  que  la  notice  de 
Marc  a  servi  de  point  de  départ  à  des  rapprochements  avec  les  événements  du 
désert,  tels  que  nous  les  trouvons  chez  Matthieu  et  chez  Luc;  acceptable  peut* 
être  pour  les  rapprochements  avec  le  Deutéronome,  cette  hypothèse  est 
manifestement  inopérante  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  psaume.  Car  il  faut  recon- 
nmtre  que  chez  Matthieu  lui-même  le  service  des  anges  dont  il  est  question 
au  n.  Il  n’a  plus  aucun  lien  avec  la  citation  du  v.  6.  La  courte  description  de 
Marc  est  plus  proche  du  texte  du  psaume  que  ne  l’est  le  récit  de  Matthieu; 
à  ce  fait  nous  ne  voyons  qu’une  seule  explication:  Marc  n’a  conservé  que 
quelques  éléments  d’un  récit  plus  développé  où  l’on  citait  non  seulement  les 
w.  1 1-12  du  Y.  xc,  mais  aussi  le  v.  13.  Son  texte  ne  se  comprend  que  comme 

Marc.  i.  13,  dans  Vom  IVorte  des  Lebens.  Festschrift  fiir  Max  Meinertz  (Neutestl.  Abh.,  i,  Ergän- 
zungsband,  Munster,  1951,  pp.  85-92).  On  a  également  fait  le  rapprochement  de  la  mention  des 
bétes  sauvages  avec  un  thème  légendaire  assez  répandu  dans  Thistoire  des  religions;  mais  on  recon¬ 
naît  aujourd’hui  qu’il  n’en  résulte  pas  beaucoup  de  lumière  (cf.  R.  Bultmann,  Die  Geschichte  der 
synoptischen  Tradition,  2e  éd.  (Göttingen,  1931),  pp.  ayos.;  W.  Foerster,  art.  cit.,  p.  134,  avec  la 
note  3;  W.  A.  Schulze,  *Der  Heilige  und  die  wilden  Tiere.  Zur  Exegese  von  Mc.  i.  13b’,  ^eitschr. 
fiir  die  neutestl.  IViss.  XLvi  (1955),  pp.  280-3).  Dne  explication  rencontre  plus  de  faveur,  celle  qui 
voit  dans  le  Christ  un  nouvel  Adsûn,  jouissant  des  privilèges  paradisiaques  du  premier  et  devant 
comme  lui  subir  l’épreuve  de  la  tentation  (vmr,  par  exemple,  les  commentaires  de  E.  Klostermann, 
F.  Hauck  et  de  J.  Schniewind;  J.  Jeremias,  art.  ’ASàu,  Theol.  Wörterb.  zum  N.T.  i,  p.  141  ;  W.  Foerster, 
art.  cit.,  p.  134  n.  4;  Bultmann,  loc.  cit.  ;  R.  Schulze,  loc.  cit.).  Ce  parallélisme  est  asmrément  suggestif; 
mais  à  quel  indice  peut-on  reconnaître  qu’il  était  présent  dans  la  pensée  du  narrateur? 

*  Conunent  comprendre  ce  ‘service’  des  anges?  Le  contexte  du  psaume  ferait  penser  à  une 
protection  pleine  de  sollicitude.  Mais  le  verbe  Siascovéw  prend  facilement  le  sens  de  *  servir  à  manger’, 
et  ce  sens  est  tout  à  fait  obvie  dans  le  récit  de  Matthieu,  où  le  ‘service’  des  anges  fait  suite  au  jeûne 
de  Jésus  et  à  sa  faim  (cf.  H.  W.  Beyer,  art.  Siosooviu,  Theol.  Wörterb.  zum  N.T.  n,  p.  84;  R.  Schnacken- 
burg,  ‘Der  Sinn  der  Versuchung . . .’,  pp.  302  et  321).  Le  cas  présenterait  ainsi  une  certaine 
analogie  avec  celui  du  prophète  Elie,  III  Regn.  xix.  5-8.  Chez  Marc,  la  situation  n’est  pas  exacte¬ 
ment  la  même,  puisqu’il  n’y  est  pas  question  de  jeûne  ou  de  faim  de  Jésus,  et  que  le  service  des  anges 
va  de  pair  avec  la  présence  des  bétes  sauvages.  On  dirait  que  les  anges  sont  là  pour  préserver  Jésus 
de  tout  dommage  et  assurer  son  immunité.  Ne  pas  oublier  que,  dans  la  Bible,  les  bétes  sauvages  qui 
peuplent  le  déKrt  ont  un  rapport  étroit  avec  les  démons,  dont,  d’une  certaine  manière,  elles  per¬ 
sonnifient  la  présence:  voir  sur  ce  thème  l’aperçu  de  A.  Lefèvre  ‘Ange  ou  bète’,  daiu  Satan  (Etudes 
Carmélitsûnes,  27),  Paris-Bruges,  1948,  pp.  13-27. 
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un  résumé  très  sommaire  de  l’application  de  ces  versets  au  Christ.^  Matthieu 
et  Luc  n’ont  conservé  cette  application  que  dans  le  récit  de  la  deuxième 
tentation;  la  finale  de  Matthieu  n’en  a  plus  qu’un  vestige  complètement 
défiguré,  la  finale  de  Luc  n’en  a  plus  rien  gardé. 

III.  MOÏSE  SUR  LA  MONTAGNE 

Pour  déterminer  les  sources  bibliques  du  récit  évangélique,  nous  nous  sommes 
laîwé  guider  j'usqu’ici  par  les  citations  explicites  qu’il  contient;  il  suffisait  de 
remarquer  que  Tutilisation  du  texte  sacré  déborde  ces  citations.  En  présence 
de  textes  formellement  allégués,  on  ne  s’aventure  guère  en  cherchant  des 
allusions  qui  les  concernent.  Notre  tâche  devient  beaucoup  plus  délicate 
maintenant  qu’il  s’agit  de  découvrir  des  allusions  qui  ne  sont  plus  liées  à  des 
citations  formelles.  Les  découvertes  faites  jusqu’ici  nous  encouragent  à  pour¬ 
suivre  le  travail.  Nous  allons  d’ailleurs  nous  trouver  en  face  d’un  thème 
extrêmement  familier  à  la  pensée  des  premiers  chrétiens:  le  Christ  étant 
considéré  comme  un  nouveau  Moïse,  on  aime  découvrir  les  ressemblances  qui 
soulignent  le  parallélisme.  Notre  péricope  semble  faire  deux  allusions  à  ce 
thème. 

(i)  Dans  l’introduction  de  la  première  tentation,  Matthieu  écrit  que  Jésus 
‘jeûna  quarante  jours  et  quarante  nuits’.  Disons  d’abord  un  mot  du  verbe 
‘jeûner’.  Luc  écrit  simplement  que  Jésus  ‘ne  mangea  rien’  (oÙKfçoyEvoOSév). 
Le  verbe  vqarEOco  employé  par  Matthieu  ajoute  une  nuance  à  cette  abstention 
de  nourriture  :  elle  prend  une  signification  religieuse  et  devient  une  pratique 
de  piété.  Si  cette  nuance  s’était  trouvée  dans  le  récit  traditionnel,  on  voit  mal 
pourquoi  Luc  l’aurait  supprimée.  On  comprend  très  bien,  en  revanche  que 
Matthieu  ait  préféré  un  terme  plus  religieux,  qui  évoquait  une  observance 
chère  aux  Juifs  et  aux  premiers  chrétiens.*  On  jîeut  donc  considérer  ce  verbe 
de  Matthieu  comme  une  retouche  dans  un  récit  qui  disait  d’abord  que  Jésus 
ne  mangea  rien  durant  son  séjour  au  désert.* 

Passons  maintenant  à  l’expression  ‘quarante  jours  et  quarante  nuits’.  Marc 
et  Luc  parlent  simplement  de  ‘quarante  jours’;  le  texte  sous-jacent,  Deut. 
viii.  14,  qui  parlait  de  ‘  quarante  ans  ’,  n’appelle  d’aucune  façon  la  précision  sup¬ 
plémentaire  des  ‘  quarante  nuits  ’.  Mais  l’expression  ‘  quarante  jours  et  quarante 
nuits’  relève  d’un  contexte  biblique  très  précis.  On  la  retrouve  trois  fois  dans 

*  Cf.  G.  G.  Montefiorc,  TIm  Synoptic  Gospels,  ti,  ac  éd.  (Londres,  1937),  p.  18;  B.  C.  Butler,  77W 
Origmalify  of  St  Matthew.  A  Critique  of  the  Two-Documents  Hypothesis  (Cambridge,  1951), 
PP-  lias.;  L.  Vaganay,  Ls  Problème  ^moptique.  Une  hypothèse  de  travail  (Bibi,  de  Théoi.  ra,  i), 
Fsris-Toumai,  1954,  p.  213. 

'  Cf.  H.  L.  Strack-P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  fum  Neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  iv,  i, 
PP-  77-114»  E.  Lohmeyer,  ‘Die  Versuchung  Jesu’,  system.  Theologie,  xiv  (1937),  pp.  619-50 

(voir  pp.  6a6-8)  ;  W.  Bouiset-H.  Gressmann,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im  spdthellenistisehen  Zeitalter 
(Handbuch  zum  N.T.  ai),  3e  éd.  (Tubingue,  1926),  pp.  179s.;  J.  Behm,  art.  Theol.  WSrterb. 

tmN.T.jv,pp.  925-35. 

*  Voir  L.  Vaganay,  op.  cit.  p.  290. 
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les  récits  qui  parlent  du  séjour  de  Moïse  sur  le  Sinaï.  D’après  Exod.  xxxiv.  28, 
Moïse  demeura  sur  la  montagne  ‘quarante  jours  et  quarante  nuits;  il  ne 
mangea  pas  de  pain  et  ne  but  pas  d’eau’.  Même  chose  dans  Deut.  ix.  9  et  18: 
‘Je  fus  sur  la  montagne  quarante  jours  et  quarante  nuits;  je  ne  mangeai  pas 
de  pain  et  ne  bus  pas  d’eau.’  L’expression  ‘  quarante  jours  et  quarante  nuits’ 
a  donc  un  lien  très  particulier  avec  la  mention  du  jeûne  de  Moïse.  ^  Il  semble 
dès  lors  que  la  précision  de  Matthieu,  ajoutée  à  la  mention  d’une  abstinence 
de  nourriture  dont  Luc  nous  a  mieux  conservé  la  teneur  primitive,  doit 
répondre  à  une  intention  très  précise:  évoquer  le  séjour  de  Moïse  sur  la 
montagne  de  Dieu. 

Le  parallélisme  des  situations  est  d’autant  plus  obvie  qu’il  se  rattache  à  un 
parallélisme  plus  fondamental  par  lequel  Moïse  apparaît  comme  une  figure 
du  Christ.  Nous  venons  de  le  rappeler,  la  pensée  chrétienne,  à  ses  origines, 
aimait  souligner  les  traits  qui  rapprochaient  le  Christ  et  Moïse,  le  Christ  étant 
un  nouveau  Moïse,  semblable  au  premier,  tout  en  étant  plus  grand.*  Dans  ce 
contexte  général,  l’évocation  d’une  circonstance  précise  de  la  vie  de  Moïse 
n’a  rien  de  surprenant  dans  un  récit  évangélique. 

(2)  L’autre  allusion  à  Moïse  se  trouve  au  début  du  récit  de  la  troisième 
tentation.  Matthieu  raconte  que  Jésus  fut  emmené  par  le  diable  sur  une 
montagne  extrêmement  élevée,  d’où  l’on  voyait  tous  les  royaumes  du  monde. 
Le  diable  dit  alors  à  Jésus  :  ‘  Tout  cela,  je  te  le  donnerai  si,  tombant  à  mes  pieds, 
tu  m’adores.’ 

Où  trouver,  plaisantent  certains  critiques,  une  montagne  qui  donne  un  aussi 
merveilleux  panorama?  La  critique  remonte  haut:  Luc,  déjà,  a  prudemment 
fait  dispanûtre  cette  montagne  gênante,  qu’il  ne  pouvait  situer  nulle  part. 
Inutile,  en  effet,  de  lui  chercher  une  place  sur  une  carte  du  Survey  of  Palestine; 
c’est  dans  le  Deutéronome  qu’il  faut  aller  la  trouver.  Le  paysage  que  Jésus 
contemple  du  haut  de  la  montagne  n’est  qu’une  simple  transposition  littéraire 

*  Un  autre  raf^rochement  conviendrait  beaucoup  moins:  le  cas  d’Elie  qui,  fortifié  par  Is 
nourriture  que  l’suige  du  Seigneur  lui  avait  apportée,  *  marcha  p>endant  quarante  jours  et  quarante 
nuits  jusqu’au  mont  Horeb’  (III  Regn.  xix.  8).  Quant  à  Apoc.  Abr.  12,  i,  elle  ne  fait  que  reporter 
sur  Abraham  ce  que  le  texte  sacré  disait  de  Moïse. 

•  Cf.  Joachim  Jeremias,  art.  Mcowcrfls,  Theol.  Wörterb.  vm  N.  T.  rv,  pp.  852-78  (voir  principalement 
pp.  866s.,  871-5).  Void  un  simple  exemple,  emprunté  à  Matt.  ii.  19-21:  TcAsuiYioovrot  Si  tow 
'HpcpSou,  tSoO  AyysXos  icup'ou  foiviTan  kot’  fivop  'lcdof)f  tv  AlyVirrcp  MycM«  ‘  'EytpScls  iropàAo^f  tô  irooSfo» 
Kod  riiv  u>rr^po  oùtoO,  wri  -rropcûou  ris  yijv  ’loportiX*  -nSvi^Kooiv  yàp  ol  jqToOvtts  Ti)w  SA/Xfiv  maSI«;. 
6  6è  éyqjStis  irapiXorPcv  tô  TrooSiov  Kol  Té|v  uTyripa  oCrroC  Kod  riof|X0cv  ris  yf\v  ’lopart)X.  On  remarquera 
une  légère  anomalie:  le  pluriel  du  verbe  -nSvi^Kaoiv  au  v.  20,  alors  qu’il  s’agit  uniquement  de  la  mort 
du  roi  Hérode  (v.  ig).  Ce  détail  s’explique  et  tout  le  texte  prend  sa  profondeur  biblique  si  00 
le  compare  avec  Exod.  iv.  ig-20:  Mrrô  6è  tôs  éiulp^s  tôs  ttoXXôs  hctlvo^  iriXtOrqacv  ô  ßomXais 
AtyOïrrau.  fhnv  6i  icCipios  irpôs  Muuoilv  (v  MoSiôu'  BdSijt  ôrmXSi  ris  Alyvirrov  tsOi'^kortiv  yàp  iiàicnj  ri 
jirroCvris  oou  Ti|v  qvx1)v.  àvocXopùv  6è  Msowoiis  Tf|v  ywodKO  Kai  Tà  iraiSia . . .  liTfoTptqav  ris  Atyv/inc*. 
Le  parallélisme  des  deux  notices  est  trop  évident  et  trop  précis  pour  qu’on  puisse  l’attribuer  su 
hasard.  Il  faut  reconnaître  que  le  récit  évangélique,  du  point  de  vue  littéraire,  est  calqué  sur  le 
récit  de  l’Exode.  Le  procédé  n’a  rien  de  surpreiumt  si  l’on  sait  qu’en  sa  qualité  de  Messie,  Jésus, 
dans  la  pensée  de  l’évsuigéliste,  est  un  nouveau  Moïse.  Les  rapprochements  ont  une  portée  théo- 
logique:  ils  sont  autant  d’indices  de  la  dignité  messianique  de  Jésus.  Mais  le  parallélisme  reste 
latent;  on  est  fondé  à  se  demander  s’il  ne  suppose  ptts  un  récit  plus  ancien  qui  faisiût  explidtement 
le  rapprochement. 
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de  la  vision  de  Moïse  sur  le  mont  Nébo  dans  Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4.  Voici  ce 
texte: 

Moïse  monta  des  steppes  de  Moab  sur  le  mont  Nébo,  au  sommet  de  Pisga,  qui 
est  en  face  de  Jéricho.  Et  le  Seigneur  lui  montra  toute  la  terre  (koI  SSei^ev  oCtt^ 
Kiipios  TTÔaav  Tfjv  yfjv)  de  Galaad  jusque  Dan,  et  toute  la  terre  de  Nephtali,  et  toute 
la  terre  d’Ephraïm  et  de  Manassé,  et  toute  la  terre  de  Juda  jusqu’à  la  mer  occidentale, 
et  le  désert  et  la  région  de  Jéricho,  la  ville  des  palmiers,  jusqu’à  Ségor.  Et  le 
Seigneur  dit  à  Moïse:  Voici  la  terre  au  sujet  de  laquelle  j’ai  juré  à  Abraham, 
Isaac  et  Jacob,  en  disant:  A  votre  descendance  je  la  donnerai  (Scbaco  aOn^v),  Je 
l’ai  montrée  (kqI  £5EiÇa)  à  tes  yeux,  mais  tu  n’y  entreras  pas. 

Le  voyageur  qui  se  rend  au  sommet  du  Nébo  (835  m.)  jouit,  certes,  d’un 
paysage  fort  étendu.  Mais  il  s’en  faut  de  beaucoup  qu’il  puisse  apercevoir  tout 
le  Nord  de  la  Palestine  jusque  Dan,  ou  le  pays  de  Juda  jusqu’à  la  Méditerranée. 
Il  y  a  donc  quelque  chose  d’extraordinaire  dans  la  vision  de  Moïse;  il  a  fallu 
que  le  Nébo  soit  quelque  peu  exhaussé.  Il  n’y  a  qu’à  l’élever  un  peu  plus,  et, 
au  lieu  de  voir  seulement  la  Terre  promise,  c’est  toute  la  terre  habitée  qu’on 
aura  sous  les  yeux. 

Le  parallélisme  des  situations  semble  évident.^  Que  le  Seigneur  soit  remplacé 
par  Satan,  rien  de  plus  naturel  dans  le  contexte  d’une  tentation.  Ce  paral¬ 
lélisme  s’accompagne  de  rapprochements  assez  précis  dans  l’expression  :  Dieu 
montra  (ISeiÇev)  la  Terre  promise  à  Moïse;  le  diable  montra  (Luc:  fôeiÇev, 
Matt.;  SeIkvuctiv)  le  monde  à  Jésus.  Dieu  rappelle  son  serment:  Je  donnerai 
(5«aco)  cette  terre  à  Israël;*  le  diable  déclare  à  Jésus:  Je  te  donnerai  (6co<yco) 
tout  cela. 

A  côté  du  parallélisme  fondamental  qui  rapproche  la  troisième  tentation  de 
Jésus  de  la  troisième  tentation  d’Israël  d’après  Deut.  vi.  13-14,  il  existe  donc 
un  parallélisme  secondaire  qui  décrit  la  situation  de  Jésus  à  partir  de  celle  de 

‘  Il  est  surprenant  que  ce  parallèle  n’ait  pas  davantage  retenu  l’attention;  on  le  cite  parfois  (cf. 
E.  Hühn,  Dû  messianisehtn  Weissagwigm  des  israelitisch-jüdischen  Volkes  bis  zu  den  Targumim,  ii  (Tübingen, 
1900),  p.  6;  les  commentaires  de  A.  Loisy  et  de  E.  Klostermann;  E.  Lohmeyer,  art.  cit.  p.  640  n.  3; 
Idem,  Dos  Evangelium  des  Matthäus.  Nachg;elassene  Ausarbeitungen  und  Entwürfe  (Krit.*ed.  Komm, 
über  das  N.T.,  Sonderband),  Göttingen,  1956,  pp.  54  et  5g;  C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Gespd  Tradition  (Londres,  1947),  p.  52),  mais  sans  remarquer  tout  le  parti  qu’on  pourrait  en  tirer. 
On  a  pourtant  signalé  l’Apocalypse  syriaque  de  Baruch  (Ixx^.  3-4),  qui  fournit  un  excellent  parallèle 
i  la  scène  de  la  troisième  tentation  de  Jésus,  tout  en  s’inspirant  manifestement  de  Deut.  xxxiv. 
Quarante  jours  avant  sa  mort,  Baruch  doit  monter  sur  une  montagne;  de  là  il  verra  toute  la  terre. 
Le  temps  qui  lui  restera,  il  devra  l’employer  à  instruire  le  peuple.  Voici  le  passage  dans  la  traduction 
de  M.  Kmosko  {Patrologia  Syriaca,  ii,  col.  1201):  ‘Ascendc  igptur  ad  verticem  montis  istius,  et  trsin- 
iibunt  in  conspectu  tuo  omnes  regiones  terrae  istius  et  figura  orbis  et  vertex  montium  et  profimdum 
vallium  et  ima  maris  et  numerus  fluviorum,  ut  videas  quid  relinquas  et  quo  vadas.  Hoc  autem 
continget  post  quadraginta  dies.  Nunc  ergo  diebus  istis  vade  et  doce  populum  quantum  vales  . . . .’ 
R.  H.  Charles  (  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  O.  T.,  II.  Pseudepigrapha  (Ot^ord,  1913),  p-  519) 
s  raison  de  renvoyer  non  seulement  à  Exod.  xxxiv,  mais  également  à  Matt.  iv.  8.  On  oublie  le 
passage  du  Deutéronome,  et  à  sa  place  on  nous  encombre  des  textes  les  plus  disparates,  qui  ne 
peuvent  que  fourvoyer  dans  l’interprétation  de  l’Evangile.  L’esprit  dans  lequel  le  passage  est  écrit, 
les  références  expUcites  qu’il  contient,  tout  cela  devrait  orienter  les  recherches  vers  l’Ancien 
Testament. 

'  Il  est  assez  curieux  de  noter  que  le  texte  du  Deut.  vi,  qui  inspire  ce  passage,  contient  un  rappel 
du  même  serment  fait  par  Dieu  aux  patriarches:  le  v.  10,  alors  que  l’évangile  cite  le  v.  13.  Peut  être 
pourrait-on  trouver  là  l’élément  commun  qui  a  permis  de  passer  d’un  texte  à  l’autre? 
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Moïse  dans  Dcut.  xxxiv.  1-4.  Nouveau  M(nse,  plus  grand  que  le  premier, 
Jésus  ne  voit  plus  seulement  devant  lui  le  pays  de  Canaan,  mais  la  terre  entière: 
la  souveraineté  lui  en  revient  aussi  réellement  que  la  propriété  de  la  Palestine 
revenait  à  Israél. 

Remarquons,  pour  terminer,  que  les  rappels  bibliques  se  présentent  de  la 
même  mamière  pour  chacune  des  trois  tentations:  chaque  ibis  un  rappel 
fondamental,  emprunté  au  récit  des  tentations  d’Israël  dans  le  désert,  d’après 
Deut.  vi  et  viii;  chaque  fois  aussi,  un  rappel  secondaire:  dans  la  première 
tentation  il  implique  un  rapprochement  entre  Jésus  et  Moïse  (cf.  Deut 
ix.  9,  18),  dans  la  deuxième  un  rapprochement  entre  Jésus  et  le  personnage 
messianique  du  T.  xc,  dans  la  troisième  un  nouveau  rapprochement  entre 
Jésus  et  Moïse  en  fonction  de  Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4.  La  régulariteé  de  cette 
construction  pourrait  être  considérée  comme  une  confirmation  du  résultat  de 
nos  recherches. 

Les  observations  que  nous  venons  de  faire,  et  qui  ne  sont  d’ailleurs  pas 
toutes  neuves,  nous  semblent  riches  de  conséquences  pour  l’interprétation 
de  la  péricope  des  tentations  de  Jésus.  Pour  le  montrer,  il  faudrait  entre¬ 
prendre  cette  interprétation  par  le  détail:  ce  serait  écrire  un  nouvel  article; 
contentons-nous  d’attirer  l’attendon  sur  quelques  points. 

(i)  Les  sources  bibliques  de  la  péricope  nous  paraissent  fournir  un 
excellent  point  de  comparaison  pour  l’étude  des  trois  formes  du  récit  et  de 
leur  rapport  mutuel.  Il  reste  sans  doute  toujours  possible  que  les  évangélistes 
soient  retournés  à  la  Bible  pour  enrichir  ou  compléter  les  matériaux  qu’ils 
avaient  reçus  de  la  tradition;  mais  quand  il  s’agit  d’une  tradition  qui  se 
fonde  elle-même  sur  le  texte  de  la  Bible,  les  présomptions  jouent  toujours  en 
faveur  du  caractère  primitif  et  traditionnel  des  éléments  du  récit  empruntés 
aux  sources  bibliques. 

Cette  remarque  de  méthode  trouve  son  application  la  plus  obvie  quand  on 
constate  que,  dans  la  première  tentation,  Matthieu  cite  plus  de  texte  sacré 
que  Luc,  et  que,  dans  la  deuxième,  Luc  en  cite  plus  que  Matthieu.  Il  est 
possible  qu’ils  aient  voulu  compléter  leur  citation;  mais  cette  hypothèse 
suppose  deux  recours  au  texte  biblique  :  un  premier  de  la  part  de  la  tradition 
antérieure,  un  second  de  la  part  des  évangélistes.  Hypothèse  trop  com¬ 
pliquée  pour  qu’on  ne  doive  pas  lui  préférer  méthodologiquement  une 
explication  plus  simple:  la  citation  longue  est  primitive,  la  citation  courte  est 
écourtée. 

Les  conséquences  sont  plus  importantes  pour  ce  qui  concerne  le  bref  récit 
de  Marc.  Ce  récit  ne  se  compose  que  de  deux  éléments,  qui  ont  des  attaches, 
le  premier  dans  Deut.  viii.  13-14,  le  second  dans  T.  xc.  1 1-13.  Marc  ne  cite 
pas  les  textes;  mais  les  allusions  qui  éclairent  le  sens  de  son  récit  se  présentent 
à  nous  comme  les  organes-témoins  d’un  récit  plus  développé  qui  les  contenait. 
I^  récit  schématique  de  Marc  ne  doit  donc  pas  être  considéré  comme  le 
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point  de  départ  d’une  tradition  qui  s’amplifie  ensuite  chez  Matthieu  et  chez 
Luc,^  mais  comme  le  résidu  d’une  tradition  plus  développée,  qui  s’est  mieux 
conservée  chez  Matthieu  et  Luc,  bien  qu’ils  n’en  aient  pas  tout  gardé.  Loin 
d’être  primitive,  la  notice  de  Marc  n’est  que  le  squelette  d’un  récit  plus 
ancien  dont  l’évangéliste  s’est  contenté  de  garder  quelques  traits.* 

(2)  Sur  l’origine  de  la  tradition  dont  nos  trois  récits  ne  sont  que  des  points 
d’aboutissement  plus  on  moins  abrégés,  il  faut  avouer  qu’il  n’est  pas  possible 
de  remonter  très  haut.  Dans  l’état  où  nous  pouvons  l’atteindre  à  travers  les 
récits  actuels,  la  tradition  reste  toujours  basée  sur  la  version  grecque  des  LXX. 
Elle  se  présente  donc  à  nous  comme  une  tradition  qui  n’a  reçu  sa  forme  que 
dans  un  rédt  en  langue  grecque. 

Il  va  de  soi,  mais  il  est  bon  de  le  préciser,  que  ce  récit  grec  est  étroitement 
solidaire  d’une  mentalité  juive  et  se  rattache  à  une  utilisation  de  la  Bible 
qu’on  ne  peut  concevoir  que  dans  des  milieux  judéo-chrétiens.  Notre  récit 
a  donc  ses  attaches  immédiates  dans  la  catéchèse*  de  l’Eglise  judéo-hellé- 

*  On  ne  pourrait  pas  davantage  te  contenter  de  contidérer  comme  deux  notices  indépendantes 
d'une  part  la  mention  de  la  tentation  dans  le  désert  chez  Marc,  d’autre  p>art  le  récit  des  trois 
tentations  emprunté  par  Matthieu  et  Luc  à  la  source  Q,:  l’histoire  telle  qu’elle  se  présente  dans 
Matthieu  et  dans  Luc  résultersût  d’une  combinaison  entre  le  renseignement  de  Marc  et  l’anecdote 
de  Q,.  Telle  est  l’opinion,  notamment,  de  M.  Dibelius  (Die  FormgesckiehU  des  Evangelùims,  ae  éd. 
(Tübingen,  1933),  pp.  tap  n.  i,  236,  245  et  274)  et  de  J.  Jeremias  (Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu,  3e  éd. 
(Göttingen,  1954),  pp.  toi  s.;  Jesu  Verheissrmg  fier  die  Völker  (Stuttgart,  1956),  p.  37  n.  143).  Ces 
explications  ne  peuvent  rendre  compte  du  fsût  que  la  notice  de  Marc  suppose  des  textes  bibliques 
dtés  dans  la  rédaction  plus  développée  de  Matthieu  et  de  Luc.  L’objection  de  V.  Taylor  (The 
Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  (Londres,  1952),  p.  163)  n’est  pas  recevable:  à  en  croire  cet  auteur,  Marc 
aurait  été  très  heureux  de  reproduire  l’histoire  de  Q,,  s’il  l’avait  connue;  la  victoire  du  Fils  de  Dieu 
sur  son  adversaire  satanique  est,  en  effet,  un  thème  qui  l’intéresse  beaucoup  (cf.  Ui.  22-6,  27; 
viii.  33).  Il  faut  répondre  que  cet  intérêt  ne  devait  ptas  nécessairement  entraîner  Marc  à  rapporter 
toute  une  discussion  rabbinique  entre  Jésus  et  le  diable  :  Marc  ne  montre  qu’un  intérêt  médiocre 
pour  ces  argumentations  scripturaires. 

'  Le  style  de  ces  versets  est  typiquement  marcien  :  cf.  M.  Zerwick,  Untersuchungen  zum  Markus-Stil. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  stüistischen  Durcharbeitung  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Scripta  Pont.  Inst.  Bibi.),  Rome,  1937, 
pp.  76-81 .  Les  exégètes  vont  souvent  un  peu  vite  en  besogne  en  déclarant  primitif  le  verbe  ; 

qui  pourrait  n’être  qu’un  nouvel  exemple  du  goût  de  Marc  pour  les  expressions  colorées,  pittoresques 
et  ficilement  excessives  (il  ne  faut  cependant  psu  exagérer  la  force  de  ce  verbe  dans  le  grec  hellénistique  : 
cf.  C.  K.  Barrett,  op.  dt.,  p.  47).  C’est  en  tout  cas  chez  Luc  qu’on  trouve  le  verbe  qui  correspond 
i  celui  du  Deutéronome.  Cf.  M.  Sabbe,  art.  dt.  p.  461. 

'  La  détermination  du  *  Sitz  im  Leben  ’  est  solidaire  de  l’interprétation  qu’on  donne  à  la  péricope. 
Bultmann  ((ÿ.  cii.  p.  272s.)  y  soupçonne  un  morceau  de  polémique  ou  d’apologétique:  une  prise  de 
position,  dans  le  style  de  la  discussion  rabbinique,  sur  la  question  de  savoir  quel  est  le  miracle  authen¬ 
tique;  cette  prise  de  position  peut  viser  soit  des  adversaires  de  l’Eglise  qui  feraient  de  Jésus  un  vulgaire 
magiden  (G.  P.  Wetter,  W.  Bousset,  S.  Eitrem),  soit  des  chrétiens  qui  accorderaient  une  estime 
excessive  aux  miracles  avec  le  vain  désir  d’en  produire  (A.  Fridrichsen).  Nous  allons  voir  qu’il  s’agit, 
au  contraire,  d’un  morceau  essendellement  messianique,  dont  il  faut  chercher  les  attaches  dans  une 
catéchèse  qui  se  préoccupe  de  définir  le  véritable  caractère  messianique  de  Jésus,  tout  en  l’opposant 
au  messianisme  terrestre  et  politique  courant  chez  les  Juifs.  Bonnes  remarques  à  ce  sujet  chez 
J.  Weiss,  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  i  (Göttingen,  1906),  p.  228.  Ces  explications  ne  doivent 
pu  empêcher  de  donner  toute  sa  portée  à  un  détail  comme  l’insertion  du  verbe  vq<mOoas  dans  le 
rédt  de  Matthieu.  Ce  verbe,  comme  on  l’a  déjà  dit,  caractérise  une  pratique  de  la  vie  religieuse 
des  premiers  chrétiens  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  15  et  par.;  Act.  xiii.  2 s.;  xiv.  23).  En  l’introduisant  dans  le 
lédt  de  la  tentation,  Matthieu  suggère  le  caractère  exemplaire  de  l’épisode;  Jésus  apparaît  comme 
un  modèle  à  imiter  par  les  chrétiens  daru  la  lutte  qu’à  leur  tour  ils  doivent  soutenir  contre  le 
Tentateur.  Cette  leçon  concrète  intéressant  la  vie  chrétienne  a  sans  doute  joué  un  rôle  dans  la 
conservation  du  récit;  une  préoccupation  morale  de  ce  genre  prolongeait  très  naturellement  un 
centre  d’intérêt  qui  a  pu  être  d’abord  plus  doctrinal  et  apologétique. 
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nistique,  quoi  qu’il  en  soit  d’attaches  plus  anciennes  qu’il  ne  nous  est  plus 
possible  d’atteindre. 

(3)  On  nous  reprocherait  sans  doute  d’esquiver  la  question  qui  ne  peut 
manquer  de  se  poser  au  bout  de  ces  analyses  :  si  le  récit  a  été  composé  de  la 
sorte  sur  la  base  de  textes  de  1’ Ancient  Testament,  quelle  véracité  historique 
peut-on  encore  lui  reconnaître?  S’agit-il  encore  d’un  événement  qui  ait  une 
réalité  quelconque  dans  la  vie  de  Jésus? 

Il  est  clair  que  cette  question  déborde  l’object  de  notre  enquête.  Du  moins 
faut-il  reconnaître  que  les  conclusions  litéraires  circonscrivent  le  problème. 
Elles  font  toucher  du  doigt  la  part  importante  de  la  présentation  dans  une 
péricope  comme  celle  qui  nous  occupe.  Le  problème  de  véracité  historique  ne 
peut  et  ne  doit  évidemment  pas  se  poser  pour  tous  les  détails  d’une  narration 
théologique  de  ce  genre.  Mais  cela  ne  signifie  pas  que  le  récit  n’ait  aucun 
fondement  dans  la  réalité  des  faits. 

Ceci  dit,  il  faut  ajouter  que,  de  toute  évidence,  il  ne  s’agit  pas  de  faits 
historiques  au  sens  courant  du  mot  :  faits  qui  auraient  été  enregistrés  par  des 
témoins,  ou  qui  auraient  été  enregistrables.  L’histoire  des  tentations  de 
Jésus  ne  se  donne  pas  pour  le  récit  d’un  témoin  oculaire,  et  elle  ne  peut  être 
traitée  comme  s’il  s’agissait  d’un  récit  de  ce  genre.  Elle  ne  se  donne  même  pas 
comme  la  transmission  d’une  relation  que  Jésus  aurait  faite  lui-même  à  ses 
apôtres:  dans  ce  cas,  nous  pourrions  du  moins  atteindre  le  récit  de  Jésus.  Il 
est  vraisemblable  qu’un  récit  de  ce  genre  ait  été  au  point  de  départ  de  la 
péricope;^  mais  on  ne  nous  en  dit  rien.  Ce  n’est  pas  par  cette  voie  du 

*  Le  jugement  de  J.  Weiss  sur  ce  point  vaut  d’ètre  cité  tout  au  long  {op.  eit.,  p.  231)  ;  ‘Wem  haben 
wir  diese  Erzählung  zu  verdsmken?  An  unbewußt  arbeitende  volkstümliche  Phantasie  werden  wir 
hier  schwerlich  denken  köimcn.  Das  Ganze  ist  zu  tief  durchdacht  und  zu  fein  ausgearbeitet,  die 
drei  Gänge  sind  überlegt  unterschieden  und  die  Antworten  Jesu  mit  besonderer  Sorgfalt  und  sehr 
beziehungsreich  ausgewählt;  vor  allem  beruht  die  Erzählung  auf  einem  so  eindringenden  und 
kongenialen  Verständnis  Jesu,  daß  man  nicht  annehmen  kann,  sie  sei  sozusagen  von  selbst  in  der 
Volksphantasie  entstanden.  Wir  brauchen  einen  Verfasser  von  nicht  geringem  religiösem  Ver¬ 
ständnis  und  erheblicher  dichterischer  Kraft.  Wer  unter  den  Jüngern  Jesu  war  der  feine  Geist,  der 
dies  geschaffen?  Wir  wissen  keinen  zu  nennen  und  möchten  keinen  unter  ihnen  dies  iruierste 
Verstehen  Jesu  Zutrauen.  Am  befriedigendsten  ist  immer  noch  die  Erklärung,  daß  Jesus  selber 
seinen  Jüngern  von  seinen  Kämpfen  und  Versuchungen  einige  Andeutungen  gemacht  hat,  und 
daß  schon  er  die  Fülle  vtm  Stimmungen  und  Gedanken,  die  in  seiner  Seele  am  Anfang  und  später 
gestritten  haben,  in  prägiumter  bildlicher  Form  den  Seinen  dargcstellt  habe  (im  Hebräer-Evangelium 
ist  Jesus  der  Erzählende).  Wie  weit  aber  das  Einzelne  auf  ihn  zurückgeht,  und  was  der  schriß- 
stellerischen  Redaktion  angehört — das  wird  nie  mit  Sicherheit  bestimmt  werden  können.’  Voir  aussi 
M.  Alberts  {DU  synoptischtn  Streitgtspräche  (1921),  p.  48),  suivi  par  V.  Taylor  {Th*  Lifo  and  Ministry 
of  Jaus  (Londres,  1954),  p.  52)  ;  ces  auteurs  soulignent  le  fait  que  le  langage  imagé  de  la  péricope 
répottd  bien  à  l’idée  que  l’Evangile  donne  du  language  de  Jésus.  Boimes  remarques  encore  chez 
T.  W.  Manson,  Th*  Sayings  of  Jtsus  (Londres,  1949),  pp.  45s. — Ces  considérations  ne  nous  paraissent 
pas  avoir  perdu  tout  intérêt,  à  c6té  d’explications  comme  celles  de  E.  Percy,  par  exemple,  qui,  à  la 
suite  de  E.  Lohmeyer,  considère  le  récit  de  Matthieu  et  Luc  comme  une  haggada  développant  les 
doimées  de  Marc  {DU  Botschqft  J*su.  Ein*  traditionskritisch*  und  txtgttisch*  UnUrsuchsmg.  Lund 
Universitets  ArsskriA,  N.F.  Avd.  i,  Bd.  49,  Nr.  5  (Lund,  1953),  pp.  16-17).  Une  interprétation  de 
ce  genre  repose  sur  des  préjugés  littéraires  très  contesubles,  et  elle  se  heurte  aux  remarques  per¬ 
tinentes  de  J.  Weiss.— J.  Jeremias  {GUUhnUs*,  p.  102)  essaie  de  se  représenter  les  circonstances  dans 
lesquelles  Jésus  a  pu  rapporter  cette  histoire  à  ses  disciples.  D’après  lui,  ‘kann  man  den  Kern 
der  Versuchungsgeschichte  lücht  der  dichterischen  Phantasie  der  Urgemeinde  zuschreiben.  Dann 
aber  darf  angesichu  von  Lk.  xxii.  31  f.,  wo  Jesus  seinen  Jüngern  von  einem  Kampf  mit  dem  Satan 
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témoignage  que  nous  pourrons  aboutir  à  la  connaissance  de  l’événement. 

Il  faut  donc  nous  contenter  d’aborder  le  problème  d’une  manière  indirecte. 
Nous  en  décomposerions  l’approche  en  formulant  trois  questions  : 

(a)  Jésus,  durant  son  existence  terrestre,  a-t-il  connu  la  tentation? 
L’Evangile  permet  de  répondre  assez  facilement  à  cette  question  :  oui,  Jésus 
a  connu  la  tentation;  il  l’a  même  connue  en  des  formes  qui  rappellent  d’assez 
près  celles  de  l’histoire  des  tentations.  Quand  Pierre  veut  le  détourner  de  la 
Passion,  Jésus  lui  fait  la  même  réponse  qu’au  diable  dans  la  troisième 
tentation:^  ‘Arrière,  Satan!’  (Marc  viii.  33;  Matt.  xvi.  23);*  Pierre,  comme 
le  diable,  proposait  à  Jésus  une  idée  toute  terrestre  de  sa  royauté  messianique. 
Les  paroles  des  passants  invitant  Jésus  à  descendre  de  sa  croix  (Matt,  xxvii.  40) 
ont  une  certaine  analogie  avec  les  suggestions  du  diable  dans  la  deuxième 
tentation.’  La  foi  chrétienne  pense  que  le  Fils  de  Dieu  n’a  pas  connu  le  péché; 
elle  pense  également  qu’il  n’a  pas  été  à  l’abri  de  l’expérience  de  la  tentation, 
commune  à  tous  les  hommes  (Héb.  iv.  15). 

{b)  Jésus  a-t-il  été  plus  précisément  tenté  au  moment  où  il  allait  commencer 
son  ministère  public?  Le  moins  qu’on  puisse  dire  est  que  le  fait  serait  con¬ 
forme  aux  lois  les  plus  ordinaires  de  la  psychologie.  Jésus,  qui  a  vécu  jusque 
là  dans  l’obscurité  de  Nazareth,  est  venu  recevoir  le  baptême  de  Jean;  avant 
de  devenir  lui-même  prédicateur,  il  se  retire  dans  le  désert.  11  est  tout  de 
même  normal  qu’il  réfléchisse  à  la  mission  qu’il  va  entreprendre,  se  précise 
l’esprit  dans  lequel  il  va  la  mener,  rejette  des  modalités  qu’il  considère  comme 

berichtet,  vermutet  werden,  daB  den  verschiedenen  Fassungen  der  Versuchung;sgeschichte  Worte 
Jesu  zugrunde  liegen,  die  in  Form  des  Maial  seinen  Jüngern  von  der  Ueberwindung  der  Versuchung, 
ah  politischer  Messias  au&utreten,  berichteten — vielleicht,  um  sie  vor  der  gleichen  Versuchung  zu 
bewahren.  ’  Ce  mashal  primitif  aurait  une  parenté  profonde  avec  le  logion  conservé  dans  Marc 
iü.  37. 

‘  Luc  n’a  pas  cette  réponse,  mais  elle  ne  serait  évidemment  pas  en  situation  dans  son  récit  :  chez  lui, 
Jésus  ne  peut  pas  encore  renvoyer  Satan,  alors  qu’on  n’en  est  qu’à  la  deuxième  tentation.  A  supposer 
que  Matthieu  soit  responsable  de  l’interversion  des  péricopes,  il  faudrait  admettre  qu’il  a  ajouté  ces 
mots  d’après  l’épisode  de  Césarée.  Dans  l’épisode  de  Césarée,  c’est  naturellement  à  Luc  qu’il  faut 
imputer  l’omission  non  seulement  de  la  réponse  de  Jésus  à  Pierre,  mais  de  l’intervendon  même  de 
Pierre:  Luc  a  préféré  taire  ces  renseignements  peu  honorables  pour  Pierre.  Les  scrupules  de  ce 
genre  sont  habituels  chez  cet  évangéliste. 

'  Remarquoiu  en  passant  le  parallélisme  étroit  qui,  chez  Matthieu,  unit  l’apostrophe  de  xvi.  23 
au  macarisme  de  xvi.  1 7.  Ce  parallélisme  résulte  du  fait  que  les  sentences  ont  la  même  place  dans 
deux  péricopes  construites  sur  le  même  modèle  (xvi.  13-20  et  21-3),  du  fait  qu’elles  constituent 
deux  déclarations  antithétiques  (‘Ce  n’est  pas  la  chair  et  le  sang  qui  te  l’ont  révélé,  mais  mon  Père 
qui  est  dans  les  deux’ — ‘Tes  pensées  ne  sont  pas  celles  de  Dieu,  mais  celles  des  hommes’),  du  fait 
enfin  que  ce  sont  deux  Jeux  de  mots  sur  le  mot  ‘pierre’  (‘pierre’  fondamentale  de  l’Eglise,  Simon* 
Pierre  est  une  ‘pierre’  d’achoppement  pour  Jésus).  Cette  connexion  littéraire  oblige  donc  à  éclairer 
les  deux  sentences  l’une  par  l’autre.  Chez  Marc,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  parallélisme  antithétique,  puisqu’on 
n’y  trouve  pas  la  première  réponse  de  Jésus  à  Pierre. — Cf.  L.  Vaganay,  op.  eit.,  p.  170. 

'  Voir  aussi  les  passages  où  les  Pharisiens  demandent  un  signe  à  Jésus:  Matt.  xii.  38,  et  surtout 
xvi.  I,  où  cette  demande  est  présentée  par  l’évangéliste  comme  une  ‘  tentation ’  (rtsipùîovTiî).  Jésus 
leur  refuse  ce  signe  et  les  renvoie  au  ‘signe  de  Jonas’,  le  miracle  de  sa  résurrection;  il  sera  l’oeuvre 
de  Dieu  seul,  mais  qui  sera  donné  de  telle  manière  que  les  dispositions  intimes  restent  nécessaires  pour 
l’appréhender.  Jésus  fera  ssms  doute  beaucoup  de  miracles,  mais  ce  seront  des  gestes  de  bonté  envers 
ceux  qui  croient  déjà  en  lui.  Il  ne  veut  ni  satisfaire  la  vaine  curiosité  de  gens  avides  de  merveilleux, 
m  répondre  aux  exigences  d’hommes  endurcis  qui  ne  veulent  se  rendre  que  sur  des  preuves  évidentes. 
La  foi  qu’il  veut  produire  ne  peut  naître  que  dans  des  coeurs  bien  disposés. 
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non  conformes  à  la  volonté  divine.  Tout  cela  est  parfaitement  en  situation.* 

(t)  A-t-il  été,  à  cette  occasion,  tenté  par  le  diable?  Nous  venons  de  trans¬ 
poser  la  tentation  dans  le  langage  psychologique  des  modernes;  du  coup, 
toute  difficulté  s’évanouit.  Nos  pauvres  connaissances  psychologiques  ont  en 
quelque  sorte  éliminé  le  diable;  il  n’y  a  plus  de  place  pour  lui.  Un  conflit 
psychologique,  cela  se  comprend  de  soi-même;  un  conflit  avec  le  diable,  on 
ne  saisit  plus.  Pour  entendre  notre  récit  dans  l’esprit  où  il  est  écrit,  il  faut 
se  donner  la  peine  de  se  dégager  des  catégories  psychologiques  dans  lesquelles 
nous  coulons  notre  pensée,  et  tâcher  de  rentrer  dans  les  catégories  plus 
‘  réalistes  ’,  plus  théologiques  si  l’on  veut,  qui  étaient  celles  du  christianisme 
naissant.  Il  devient  clair  alors  que  toute  suggestion  mauvaise  ne  peut  venir 
que  du  diable. 

Reconnaissons-le  pour  finir,  ces  considérations  ne  visent  à  préciser  que 
le  fait  de  la  tentation,  non  la  manière.  La  manière  est  évidemment  décrite 
d’une  façon  très  anthropomorphique,  qui  tient  au  cadre  imaginatif  du  récit, 
et  dont  le  merveilleux  ne  veut  pas  être  pris  au  pied  de  la  lettre.® 

(4)  Cette  page  évangélique  est  avant  tout  un  document  théologique;  c’est 
moins  comme  renseignement  biographique  que  comme  enseignement  sur  la 
manière  dont  Jésus  a  compris  son  rôle  messianique  que  le  récit  des  tentations 
a  été  composé  et  transmis. 

Les  exégètes  ne  sont  pas  tous  d’accord  sur  la  signification  de  cette  histoire. 
Bultmann,  par  exemple,  insiste  vivement  sur  le  fait  que  ni  les  deux  premières 
tentations  ni  la  troisième  ne  sont  spécifiquement  messianiques  ;  il  s’agit  de 
tentations  que .  n’importe  quel  croyant  peut  rencontrer.  L’histoire  des 
tentations  montrerait  simplement  qu’aux  yeux  de  la  communauté  chrétienne 
l’attitude  de  soumission  à  l’égard  de  la  volonté  de  Dieu  est  une  caractéristique 
du  Messie,  qui  se  vérifie  tout  particulièrement  dans  la  question  des  miracles.* 

^  ‘  Si  la  tradition  ne  parlait  pas  de  cette  retraite  au  désert,  on  devrait  presque  la  supposer. ...  Un 
temps  de  réflexion  et  de  prépsu’ation  était  indispensable  entre  la  vie  du  charpentier  et  la  manifesta¬ 
tion  du  prédicateur  évangélique.  La  vocation  messisuiique  de  Jésus  peut  bien  s’être  aflirmée  i 
l’occasion  de  son  baptême;  mais  pour  suivre  cette  vocation,  il  fallait  d’abord  en  ptescr  les  conditions; 
l’Esprit  qui  a  fait  de  Jésus  le  Christ  ne  pouvait  manquer  de  le  conduire  au  désert;  et  Jésus  au  désert 
devait  être  tenté  p>ar  le  démon,  tourmenté  entre  des  ptensées  contraires,  d’une  part  l’idéal  de  piété 
simple  dont  son  âme  avait  vécu  jusqu’alors,  et  l’élément  spirituel  du  messianisme  Israélite,  d’autre 
part  les  imaginations  coûtantes,  les  idées  de  triomphe  terrestre.  La  solution  du  conflit  est  le  pro¬ 
gramme  que  Jésus  a  voulu  suivre  et  qui  s’est  afiirmé,  devant  les  mêmes  tentations,  pendant  toute 
la  durée  de  son  ministère. . . .  L’explication  purement  mythique  de  la  tentation  est  donc  à  écarter 
comme  inutile  et  invraisemblable’  (A.  Loisy,  Les  évangiles  synoptiques,  i  (Ceflbnds,  1907),  p.  427). 

*  Entre  une  interprétation  purement  mythique  et  une  interprétation  grossièrement  littérale  il  y  a 
donc  place  pour  une  explication  qui  admet  la  réalité  d’un  fait  vécu  par  Jésus,  tout  en  reconnaissant 
le  caractère  relatif  de  sa  présentation.  Voir  en  ce  sens  les  bonnes  remarques  de  J.  Schmid,  Dos 
Evangelium  nach  Matthäus  (Regensburger  Neues  Testament,  i),  3e  éd.  (Ratisbonne,  1956),  pp.  67s.: 
‘Als  ein  wirkliches  ästßeres  Geschehen,  bei  dem  Satan  in  sichtbarer  Gestalt  an  Jesus  herantrat  und 
eine  leibliche  Ortsveränderung  zwischen  den  einzelnen  Akten  stattfand,  ist  die  Versuchung  nicht  zu 
verstehen  . . .  .* 

*  ‘.  . .  die  Versuchungen  nicht  spezifisch  messianische  sind.  Weder  die  erste  noch  die  zweite  . . . 
ist  zu  seiner  mesaianischen  Rolle  in  Beziehung  gesetzt.  . .  .  Aber  auch  die  dritte  Versuchung ...  ist 
keine  messianische.  . . .  Alle  drei  Versuchungen  sind  also  keine  spezifisch  messianischen,  sondern 
solche,  in  denen  grundsätzlich  jeder  Gläubige  steht.  Und  die  Versuchungsgeschichte  zeigt,  wie  die 
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La  seule  chose  qui  importe  aux  chrétiens  n’est  pas  de  faire  des  miracles,  mais 
d’obéir  à  Dieu. 

Des  interprétations  de  ce  genre  ne  sont  possibles  que  parce  qu’on  mécon¬ 
naît  les  bases  scripturaires  du  récit.  L’épreuve  de  Jésus  renouvelle  l’épreuve 
d’Israël  dans  le  désert:  cette  constatation  s’inscrit  dans  une  théologie  de  la 
plénitude  des  temps,  où  il  apparaît  normal  que  le  Messie  refasse  d’une 
certaine  manière  les  grandes  expériences  de  l’histoire  du  peuple  élu.  Il  n’est 
pas  n’importe  qui  celui  en  qui  doivent  se  renouveler  les  épreuves  d’Israël  :  il 
est  le  Messie.^  Il  est  le  Messie  encore,  celui  que  vise  l’oracle  du  T.  xc;  c’est 
aussi  le  Messie,  et  lui  seul,  qui  doit  évoquer  par  les  événements  de  sa  vie  les 
hauts  sommets  de  l’existence  de  Moïse.  Toute  cette  concentration  de  textes 
autour  de  la  personne  de  Jésus  n’a  de  sens  que  pour  autant  qu’on  veuille 
montrer  en  lui  le  Messie,  point  d’aboutissement  des  Ecritures. 

De  cette  figure  du  Messie,  l’histoire  des  tentations  veut  montrer  l’image 
authentique,  en  l’opposant  aux  conceptions  populaires  d’un  Messie  temporel 
et  politique,*  conceptions  qui  sont  précisément  celles  de  Satan,®  conceptions 

gehoname  Beugung  des  Willens  unter  Gott  den  Messias  wie  die  Gemeinde  —  speziell  angesichts 
der  Frage  des  Wunders  —  charakterisiert.'  En  donnant  ces  explications  (Die  GercAicAts  . .  .,pp.379-4), 
Bultnumn  parait  s’étre  laissé  influencer  plus  que  de  raison  par  les  interprétations  de  Schlatter.  Le 
point  de  vue  semble  plus  juste  dans  sa  Theologie  des  Meuen  Testaments  (Neue  theologische  Grundrisse 
(Tübingen,  1953),  p.  27),  quand  il  déclare  que  l’histoire  de  la  Tentation  ‘über  die  Art  der  Messianität 
Jesu  bzw.  über  die  Art  des  christlichen  Mcssiasglaubens  reflektiert’.  Signalons  que  E.  Percy  {op.  cit., 
pp.  14-16)  a  suivi  Bultmann  dans  son  refus  d’attribuer  une  valeur  messianique  aux  trois  tentations. 

*  Les  mots  qui  introduisent  la  première  et  la  deuxième  tentations;  ‘Si  tu  es  le  fils  de  Dieu’, 
demandent  à  être  pris  au  sérieux.  Dans  le  contexte  où  ils  se  trouvent,  on  ne  peut  pas  les  prendre 
autrement  que  comme  une  référence  au  récit  du  baptême,  où  Jésus  a  été  proclamé  tel.  Ce  que 
Satan  lui  demande,  c’est  de  faire  la  preuve  de  sa  dignité  et  de  son  pouvoir  de  Fils  de  Dieu, 
n  ne  faut  pas  chercher  ailleurs  le  sens  de  ces  tentations,  en  considérant,  par  exemple,  la  première 
tentation  comme  ime  tentation  de  gourmandise.  Il  s’agpt  bien  de  cela  !  La  faim  de  Jésus  n’est  que 
l’occasion  et  le  prétexte.  Le  vrai  but  du  miracle  n’est  pas  de  fournir  matière  à  un  bon  repas;  il 
s’agit  pour  Jésus  de  démontrer  qu’il  est  réellement  ce  que  la  voix  divine  vient  de  dire  de  lui.  Le 
traquenard  consiste  en  ce  que,  si  Jésus  acceptait  de  faire  le  ‘signe’  qui  lui  est  demandé,  il  adopterait 
en  même  temps  une  certaine  conception  messianique  qui  ne  correspond  pas  à  celle  qu’implique  la 
mission  qu’il  a  reçue  de  Dieu.  Ce  serait  autrement  grave  que  de  manger  un  morceau  de  pain  après 
quarante  jours  de  jeûne.  La  tentation  n’a  pas  d’autre  sens  que  la  demande  des  Pharisiens  dans 
Marc  viii.  1 1  par.  :  il  s’sigit  de  donner  un  signe  messianique,  mais  en  même  temps  de  consacrer  une 
conception  du  Messie  qui  est  en  réalité  très  peu  religieuse.  —  Cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Teaching  qf 
Jésus.  Studies  of  its  Form  and  Content,  2e  éd.  (Cambridge,  1935),  pp.  196.;  Idem,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus, 
pp.  44s.;  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.,  p.  228;  J.Schniewind,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthäus  (DasN.T.  Deutsch,  2), 
5e éd.  (Göttingen,  1950),  pp.  29-32;  J.  Jeremias,  Dis C/«cAam«  Jent,  pp.  lois.;  Jetu  Verhefung  . . ., 
p.  37;  C.  K.  Barrett,  cjp.  cit.,  pp.  4^53. 

'  R.  Bultmann  {Die  Geschichte  . . .,  pp.  275  et  331)  croit  trouver  dans  l’idée  d’un  ‘Fils  de  Dieu’ 
thaumaturge  la  preuve  évidente  que  notre  récit  a  subi  l’influence  des  conceptions  du  paganisme 
hdlénisdque;  la  conception  messianique  juive  du  Fils  de  Dieu  ignore  complètement  l’idée  d’un 
Messie  faiseur  de  miracles.  Ces  explications  nous  paraissent  très  contestables.  Contentons-nous  de 
signaler  un  fait:  le  personnage  de  Theudas,  auquel  il  est  fait  allusion  dans  Act.  v.  36,  et  sur  lequel 
Josèphe  donne  quelques  précisions  :  Antiq.  xx,  5,  i  s.  On  ne  nous  dit  pas  qu’il  se  faisait  passer  pour 
le  Messie;  d’après  Josèphe,  il  se  présentait  coiiune  ‘prophète’.  Il  entraîna  une  grande  foule  jusqu’au 
Jourdain  en  annonçant  qu’il  allait  en  diviser  les  eaux  (comme  au  temps  de  Josué).  Il  semble  obvie 
de  rattacher  ce  personnage  à  la  fermentation  messianique  de  l’époque;  c’est  ce  que  font  d’ailleurs 
les  Actes,  et  le  cas  éclaire  fort  bien  l’avertissement  de  Matt.  xxiv.  26.  La  vérité  est  qu’on  attendait 
du  Messie  qu’il  se  manifestât  et  fit  la  preuve  de  sa  mission  divine  par  un  prodige  éclatant;  c’est  le 
sens  obvie  de  passages  comme  Matt.  xii.  38s.  par.;  xvi.  i  par.  Les  idées  hellénistiques  n’ont  rien 
i  faire  id.  *  Alors  même  qu’elles  seraient  présentées  à  Jésus  par  Pierre:  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
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que  Jésus  rejette  comme  diaboliques.^  Par  son  attitude  Jesus  triomphe  des 
tentations  auxquelles  Israël  a  succombé  dans  le  désert;  il  fait  siennes  les 
leçons  que  le  Deutéronome  a  tirées  de  ces  tentations.  Il  a  compris  que 
l’homme  ne  vit  pas  seulement  de  pain,  qu’on  ne  peut  pas  tenter  Dieu, 
que  pour  se  rendre  maître  des  nations,  on  n’a  pas  le  droit  d’adorer  leurs 
dieux  et  la  puissance  satanique  dont  ils  sont  le  paravent.  L’histoire  d’Israël 
est  assumée  par  lui  et  portée  à  son  accomplissement.*  Il  apparaît  ainsi  comme 
le  ‘Fils  de  Dieu’,  mais  d’une  manière  infiniment  supérieure  à  celle  que  Satan 
lui  propose. 

La  signification  fondamentale*  de  l’histoire  des  tentations  est  donc  de 
montrer  que  Jésus  est  bien  le  Fib  de  Dieu,  selon  la  déclaration  qui  vient  de 
lui  en  être  faite  au  moment  du  baptême;  mais  en  même  temps  de  montrer 
qu’il  n’a  pas  voulu  l’être  suivant  l’attente  commune  de  ses  contemp>orains; 
il  est  resté  fidèle  à  la  mission  que  Dieu  lui  avait  assignée,  malgré  ce  que 
pouvaient  avoir  d’attirant  les  idées  d’un  messianisme  temporel,  où  il  a  reconnu 
les  suggestions  de  Satan.  Cette  page  nous  apparaît  ainsi  comme  un  des 
sommets  théologiques  de  l’Evangile,  un  condensé  du  messianisme  chrétien. 

*  Il  est  difficile  de  ne  pas  rappeler  ici  les  pages  prestigieuses  du  ‘Grand  Inquisiteur’,  dans  les 
Frins  Karanunov,  où  Dostoievsky  fait  une  sorte  d’exégèse  ‘prophétique’  de  la  péricop>e  qui  nous 
occupe.  La  tentation  dont  Jésus  a  triomphé  reste  une  tentation  pour  son  Eglise:  ramener  les  valeun 
religieuses  au  plan  des  réalisations  terrestres  et  politiques. 

*  *  Le  récit  de  la  tentation  de  Jésus  au  désert,  durant  les  quarante  jours  de  jeûne,  est  un  rappel 
manifeste  des  quarante  ans  de  l’Exode.  Mais  le  parallélisme  ne  s’y  borne  pas  au  chiffre  quarante. 
Il  atteint  la  substsmee  même  de  ces  quarante  années,  qui  consistèrent  en  une  tentation.  De  même 
qu’Israêl,  après  avoir  été  choisi  par  Yahweh  comme  son  fils  (Exod.  iv.  32),  fut  conduit  au  désert 
ptar  une  colonne  de  feu,  c’est-à-dire,  selon  une  interprétation  conssu;rée  en  Israël,  par  l’esprit  saint 
de  Yahweh  (Isa.  Ixiii.  ii,  14),  pour  y  être,  durant  quarante  ans,  tenté  (Deut.  viü.  2),  de  même 
aussi  Jésus,  le  Fils  de  Dieu  bien-aimé  (Matt.  xiii.  1 7),  est  poussé  au  désert  par  l’Esprit  qui  vient  de  le 
révéler  au  Jourdain,  afin  d’y  subir  sa  tentation  (Marc  i.  13;  Luc  iv.  i).  Or  sa  tentation  est  celle  de 
son  peuple,  d’attendre  sa  nourriture  de  la  terre  et  non  de  Dieu  seul  (Matt.  iv.  4= Deut.  viü.  3), 
d’exiger  des  signes  à  sa  fantsûsie,  de  tenter  Dieu  (Matt.  iv.  7  =  Deut.  viü.  16),  enfin,  suprême  épreuve, 
d’julorer  un  autre  que  Dieu  (Matt.  iv.  10=  Deut.  vi.  13).  Si  Jésus  répond  à  Satan  par  des  textes 
scripturaires,  ce  n’est  p>as  seulement  pour  repousser  la  suggestion  dangereuse  par  un  argument  tans 
réplique,  bien  moins  encore  par  une  vertu  magique  des  mots  inspirés.  C’est  parce  qu’il  est  mit  par 
le  diable  dans  les  situations  où  Israël  avait  succombé,  en  exigeant  de  la  viande  à  la  journée  des 
railles  (Num.  xi.  33),  en  exigeant  un  signe  à  Massa  (Exod.  xvü.  3,  7),  en  reniant  Yahweh  devant 
le  veau  d’or  (Exod.  xxxü.  t-35).  Certes  les  différences  ne  sont  pas  moins  sensibles:  alors  que  la 
conduite  de  Yahweh  s’était  révélée  dans  l’Exode  par  une  série  de  miracles  éclatants,  Jésus  doit  id  la 
trouver  dans  le  refus  de  tout  signe  visible.  Reste  que  la  continuité  avec  Israël  déborde  largement 
le  cadre  extérieur;  des  situations  analogues  sont  en  jeu.  En  repassant  {>ar  l’Egypte,  le  Jourdain  ou 
le  déaert,  Jésus  fait  tout  autre  chose  que  de  pieux  pèlerinages  aux  traces  laissées  par  son  peuple. 
Il  refait  pour  ton  propre  compte  son  itinéraire  spirituel.  Triomphant  de  l’épreuve  du  désert, 
il  K  révèle  comme  étant,  à  lui  seul,  le  peuple  fidèle,  1*  Israël  authentique,  le  Fils  de  Dieu . . 
(J.  Guillet,  Thèmes  bibliques.  Etudes  sur  l'expression  et  le  diveloppemsnt  de  la  Révélation.  Coll.  ‘Théologie’, 
18  (Psuis,  1951),  PP-  23s.).  Page  excellente,  dont  nous  espérons  que  nos  recherches  auront  fait 
ressortir  le  bien  fondé. 

*  Signification  fondamentale  qui  laisse  place  à  un  souci  d’application  pratique,  particulièrement 
perceptible  daiu  certaines  retouches  du  récit  de  Matthieu,  comme  le  vqoTsOoas  du  v.  2.  Cette  pré¬ 
occupation  catéchétique  n’affecte  pas  le  fond  même  du  récit. 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  JESUS 

Jesus  and  his  disciples  spoke  a  form  of  Semitic  speech  known  as  Palestinian 
Aramaic.  This  does  not  preclude  their  acquaintance  with  other  languages 
in  use  in  first-century  Palestine,  such  as  Hebrew  or  Greek.  It  seems  on  the 
whole  unlikely,  however,  that  Greek  was  ever  used  by  Christ  as  a  teaching 
medium,  but  he  may  have  used  Hebrew  as  well  r*»  Aramaic,  on  such  solemn 
occasions,  for  instance,  as  at  the  Institution  of  the  Last  Supper. 

When  we  go  on  to  ask,  what  sources  are  available  for  the  recovery  of  the 
kind  of  Aramaic  spoken  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  we  have  to  answer  at  once: 
practically  no  contemporary  sources  are  extant.  Apart  from  the  Aramaic 
from  Qumran  (discussed  below),  no  Aramaic  source  or  document  of  any  or 
much  account  has  survived  from  the  period  loo  b.c.-a.d.  70.  Aramaic 
sources  lie  behind  some  of  the  Books  between  the  Testaments  (the  so-called 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament),  but  their  originals  arc 
lost.  There  are  also  Aramaic  inscriptions  from  this  period,  but  none  of  much 
value  for  our  purposes.'  Just  at  the  period,  that  is  to  say,  of  greatest  interest 
to  us,  <r.  100  B.C.-A.D.  100,  there  is  virtually  a  complete  gap  in  our  source 
material  for  the  recovery  of  the  language  of  Jesus. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  lack  of  source  material  for  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Palestinian  Aramaic,  both  b.c.  and  a.d.  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  differences  between  the  language  spoken  by  the  Apostles  and,  say,  the 
language  of  the  early  Jewish  midrashim.  Substantially  they  must  have  been 
identical  in  basic  structure  and  vocabulary.  Changes  in  language,  especially 
fundamental  changes,  take  place  only  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  take  place;  and  it  is  important,  in  the  search  for  the  language  of 
Jesus,  to  remember  that  it  cannot  have  been  quite  the  same  as  the  language 
of  any  of  our  extant  sources.  The  problem  is  to  determine  which  of  these 
available  sources  is  the  best  representative  of  first-century  Palestinian 
Aramaic. 

It  is  also  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  what  we  are  looking  for  in 
these  extant  sources  is  not  just  an  obscure  Palestinian  patois  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  but  a  language  capable  of  becoming  the  vehicle  of  such 
incomparably  great  literary  compositions  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  parts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

I  have  discussed  fully  elsewhere  reasons  for  regarding  the  Aramaic  of  the 

*  Cf.  S.  A.  Cook,  A  Glossttry  of  th*  Aramaic  Inscriptions  (C.U.P.,  i8g8),  pp.  3  ff. 
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Targum  tradition  of  the  Old  Testament  as  providing  us  with  our  best  single 
representative  of  the  Aramaic  spoken  by  Jesus  and  His  AjxMtles.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  antiquity  of  this  translation  tradition  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  practice  of  accompanying  the  reading  of  Scripture  with 
an  Aramaic  paraphrase  goes  back  to  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.*  The 
basically  oldest  Targum  is  Targum  Onkelos,  the  Aramaic  ‘Aquila’  of  the 
Pentateuch,  finally  approved  by  the  Synagogue.  In  its  original  form  its 
compK>sition  may  be  as  old  as  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  its  final  redaction  took 
place  in  Babylonia  some  time  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries  a.d.  It 
was  not  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  a.d.  that  Targum  Onkelos  became 
the  sole  and  recognized  authoritative  Aramaic  version. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  purpose  of  the  recovery  of  the  language  of  Jesus, 
the  value  of  Onkelos  is  not  great;  it  is  a  translation- Aramaic  too  closely 
tied  to  the  Hebrew  original  to  allow  of  much  idiomatic  freedom,  and,  in 
any  case,  its  Palestinian  idiom  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
Aramaic  spoken  among  Babylonian  Jews.*  The  same  is  largely  true  of  the 
so-called  Targum  Jonathan  to  the  Prophets  (the  Aramaic  Theodotion)*  and 
the  Targum  to  the  Hagiographa. 

It  is  in  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Palestinian  Pentateuch  Targum  that 
we  find  the  free,  idiomatic  literary  Aramaic  for  which  we  are  searching.* 
Even  its  pronunciation  agrees  with  the  pronunciation  of  Aramaic  we  find 
in  the  Gospels.® 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  Targum  for  our  purpose  is  that 
within  the  free  paraphrase  there  have  survived  a  number  of  old  liturgical 
hynms,  original  Aramaic  compositions  often  modelled  on  a  theme  or  text 
from  Scripture,  and  probably  first  composed  for  recitation,  on  special  oc¬ 
casions  such  as  the  festivals,  in  the  Synagogue.  They  come  next  to  the 
psalms,  hymns  and  prophetic  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  as 
literary  paralleb  to  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  poetic  (and  prophetic)  teaching  of 
Christ;  and  they  are  composed  in  free,  idiomatic  Palestinian  Aramaic.^ 

Recently  some  fresh  discoveries  of  far-reaching  importance  have  been 
made  within  this  Palestinian  Targum  tradition. 

The  following  notice  by  Professor  Alejandro  Diéz  Macho  of  Barcelona 
appeared  in  the  Spanish  Journal  Estudios  Biblicos,  xv  (1956),  pp.  446-7:* 

^  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1954),  pp.  13  tf. 

*  For  a  full  and  recent  account  of  the  various  ‘Targumim’  and  their  history,  consult  P.  Kahle, 
The  Cairo  GenUa,  pp.  1 17  ff. 

*  Ct.  An  Aramaic  Approach. . .,  pp.  17  ff. 

*  For  some  recent  work,  see  A.  Diéz  Macho,  Srfarad,  xvi  (1956),  Estudios  Biblicos,  xv  (1956). 

*  In  the  so-called  Fragment  Targum  (FT),  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  (P-J)  and  the  new  Geniza 
fragments  published  by  Ksdile,  Masoreten  des  Westens,  Band  n.  See  The  Cairo  Cmico,  Ijc. 

*  An  Aramaic  Approach . . . ,  p.  2 1 . 

*  Ibid.  pp.  140  ff. 

*  I  have  supplied  an  English  version  of  Dr  Diéz  Macho’s  Spanish  text. 
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A  COPY  OF  THE  COMPLETE  JERUSALEM  TAROUM  IN  THE  VATICAN 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  copy  of  the  Jerusalem  or  Palestinian  Targum 
of  the  whole  Pentateuch  has  been  identified.  This  Targum  used  to  be  called  the 
Fragment  Targum,  for  until  now  we  only  knew  it  in  fragment  form  as  contained 
in  Cod,  1 10  of  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (published  Ginsburger,  Berlin,  1899), 
cod.  440  of  the  Vatican  collection,  or  in  some  other  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the 
fragments  represented  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles.  Some  new  fragments  have  been 
puÜished  by  Paul  Kahle  in  his  ‘  Masoreten  des  Westens’  and  by  myself  in  Sefarad, 
XV  (1955).  Another  two  fragments  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  which  I  came  u]x>n 
in  New  York  will  appear  in  the  memorial  publication  in  honour  of  Renée  Bloch. 
The  fragments  published  by  Kahle  and  those  published  by  myself  seem  to  have 
their  source  in  the  ‘Geniza’  of  Cairo.  Such  fragments  of  the  ‘Geniza’  are  valuable 
because  their  language  is  largely  free  of  the  distortion  of  the  Targumic  or  Eastern 
(Oriental)  Aramaic  such  as  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  of  Aramaic  from  Palestine 
which  were  copied  by  European  scribes,  themselves  ignorant  of  Aramaic.  Un¬ 
fortunately  such  old  fragments  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  from  Eastern  sources 
are  very  scarce.  And  yet  the  fragments  of  such  a  Targum  gathered  together  in 
European  MSS.  preserves  to  some  slight  extent  the  said  Aramaic  paraphrase. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  this  summer  I  successfully 
identified  in  the  Targumic  School  at  Barcelona  a  complete  copy  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Father  Juan  Arias  we 
have  managed  to  obtain  from  the  Vatican  library  a  microfilm  of  ‘  Cod.  Neofiti  I  ’. 
It  was  enlarged  and  handed  over  to  my  collaborator  and  colleague  J.  G.  Larraya 
for  study;  he  was  able  immediately  to  identify  it  as  an  excellent  copy  of  the  whole 
Jerusalem  Targum.  This  splendid  MS,  contains  450  folios.  From  now  on  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  speak  of  the  Fragment  Targum.  Sr.  Larraya  has  sent  a  brief 
description  of  the  MS.  to  Paris  to  be  published  for  the  memorial  to  Renée  Bloch. 
Just  now  I  only  wish  to  stress  the  imjKutance  of  the  entire  discovery  and  that  the 
text  of  ‘Cod.  Neof.  I’  represents  a  critical  examination  and  revision  of  the 
Palestinian  Targ^um,  distinct  from  that  of  MS.  no  of  Paris  and  akin  to  that  of 
MS.  440  of  the  Vatican.  The  marginal  comments  of  the  new  MS.  show  a  large 
number  of  variant  readings  many  of  them  in  rabbinical  script,  some  of  them 
comciding  with  those  on  the  texts  of  MS.  1 10  of  Paris  or  440  of  the  Vatican  but 
others  are  not  to  be  found  in  these  sources.  A  quick  glance  at  the  Aramaic  of 
‘Cod.  Neof.  I’  has  shown  us  that  in  quite  a  few  cases  it  is  more  purely  Palestinian 
than  the  Aramaic  of  MS.  1 10  of  Paris,  although  its  purity  of  Palestinian  (form)  is 
not  so  complete  as  in  the  MS.  Bereshith  Rabba  Vat.  30. 

The  identification  of  the  complete  Palestinian  Targum  signifies  an  important 
step  in  our  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  Palestinian  Aramaic, 
Galilean  Aramaic,  the  language  spoken  by  our  Lord. 

I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Dr  Diéz  Macho  and  also  been  able 
to  examine  for  myself  some  specimen  folios  of  this  important  codex.^ 

Diéz  Macho  wrote  to  me  (18  March  1957)  : 

As  for  the  MS.  Neofiti  I,  I  think,  too,  that  it  is  an  important  MS.  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Palestinian  Aramaic.  It  contains  the  complete  text  of  the  Palestinian 

'  Through  the  good  offices  of  Professor  Paul  Kahle  of  Oxford;  Dr  Diéz  Macho  is  a  pupil  of 
Dr  Kahle. 
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Targum  with  a  critical  apparatus  of  continuous  variant  readings  written  on  the 
margins.  The  450  folios  are  in  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  not  a  single  verse 
is  missing.  Only  the  marginal  notes  in  some  pages  are  difficult  to  read  (they  are 
not  only  in  cursive  script  but  also  written  with  poor  ink).  I  am  dealing  now  with 
the  facsimile  edition  of  this  MS.  In  the  next  issue  of  sefarad  will  appear  a  shon 
note,  similar  to  that  which  has  already  appeared  in  estudios  bIblicos  (which  I  am 
enclosing  to  you),  and  a  facsimile  of  one  page.  Another  facsimile  probably  will 
app>ear  in  estudios  bIblicos,  next  issue.  The  Aramaic  of  Neofiti  I  is  of  the  sanif 
kind  as  that  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  of  Masoreten  des  Westens  IL  But  the  re¬ 
censions  do  not  entirely  agree.  The  MS.  has  been  copied  in  Rome,  probably  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  an  Italian  Jew. 

An  examination  of  two  sample  passages,  Gen.  xiii.  i6-xv.  i  and  Exod. 
xxxiii.  3-xxxiv.  6  (four  double  columns),  shows  clearly  that  we  have  to  do  with 
a  Targum  differing  widely  from  Onkelos,  agreeing  in  a  number  of  readings 
with  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  Targum  and  with  the  Fragment  Targum  where 
extant  for  these  verses  and  against  the  Onkelos  text.  For  instance,  the  King 
of  Bela  (»ba  ^bo)  at  Gen.  xiv.  2  is  rendered  ‘the  king  of  the  city  which 
swallowed  up  (»Va)  its  inhabitants’  as  in  P-J  contra  Onkelos. 

Even  more  instructive  are  the  passages  Gen.  iv.  4-16,  xxxviii.  13-28, 
Exod.  xxi.  1-8,  i8-xxii.  26,  since  here  the  Geniza  Targum  is,  for  the  most 
part,  extant.  If  there  ever  could  have  been  any  doubt,  it  is  now  finally 
dispelled:  agreement  with  the  Geniza  Targum  against  Onkelos  is  now  sub¬ 
stantial  and,  in  some  verses,  100  per  cent;  I  have  counted  an  average  of  two 
to  three  variant  readings  per  verse. 

In  sending  me  these  specimens  for  examination  Dr  Kahle  wrote  (20  March 

1957): 

Ich  habe  mir  das  wesentliche  von  Gen.  4,  38,  und  Ex.  21,  22  abgeschrieben _ 

Eis  ist  tatsächlich  so,  daß  wir  hier  im  wesentlichen  ein  vollständiges  palästinisches 
Targum  vor  uns  haben,  das  abgesehen  von  dem  sachlichen  Interesse,  das  natürlich 
sehr  groß  ist,  für  die  aramäische  Sprache  Palästinas  von  ganz  großer  Bedeutung 
ist.  Es  bestätigt  sich,  daß  das  palästinische  Targum  in  verschiedener  Form  im 
Umlauf  gewesen  ist,  wie  das  ja  auch  bei  dem  samaritanischen  Targum  der  Fall 
ist.  Sehr  interessant  aber  ist,  daß  Exod.  22,  4  and  5  sehr  gut  zu  dem  von  mir 
veröffentlichten  Texten  stimmt.  Natürlich  sind  im  einzelnen  diese  Verschieden¬ 
heiten  vorhanden  und  der  Text  in  Gen.  28  ist  hier  viel  ausführlicher  als  in  den 
beiden  von  mir  veröffentlichten  Fassungen.  Aber  die  Verwandtschaft  ist  ganz 
deutlich. 

Dr  Kahle  was  able  to  add:  ‘Die  Handschrift  hat  den  Titel:  Jerusalemer 
Targum  ('oVsm'  »nin  Dum),  und  ist  im  wesentlichen  gut  geschrieben.  Die 
zahlreichen  Randnotizen . . .  lassen  sich  gut  lesen.’ 

An  illustration  of  the  character  and  antiquity  of  this  new  Targum  occurs 
in  the  halakha  of  Exod.  xxii.  5,  6.^  According  to  the  Mishnah  these  two 
verses  refer  to  the  damage  done  to  a  neighbour’s  field,  (a)  by  a  straying  ox 
(damage  to  field  or  vineyard,  verse  4),  and  {b)  by  fire  spreading  to  a  neigh- 
*  Cf.  Kahle,  The  Cain  Geniea,  pp.  I32  fT. 
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hour’s  field,  etc.  The  Hebrew  of  verse  4,  however,  is  ambiguous,  and  can  be 
taken  to  mean  that  fire  (not  a  beast)  had  strayed  or  spread  into  a  neighbour’s 
field.  This  is  how  the  Geniza  Targum  understood  the  words,  and  thus  both 
verses  refer  to  damage  wrought  by  fire.  The  Neofiti  MS.  agrees  with  the 
Geniza  Targum,  and,  if  anything,  is  even  more  explicit.^ 

On  this  halakha  Dr  Kahle  writes  (ibid.)  : 

. .  .this  interpretation  is  in  clear  contrast  to  all  the  official  Jewish  authorities  and 
can  be  understood  in  an  old  Jewish  text  only  on  the  assumption  that  it  goes  back 
to  very  ancient  times,  before  the  oral  law  codified  in  the  Mishna  had  any  validity. 
That  such  a  translation  is  preserved  in  an  old  scroll  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  is 
certainly  of  importance.  It  shows  that  written  Targums  must  have  existed  in  very 
ancient  times. 

All  interested  in  this  important  discovery  look  forward  to  the  publication 
of  Professor  Diéz  Macho’s  facsimile  edition  ;  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  first-class  discovery,  second  only  to  the  Qumran  Aramaic  scroll,  to 
a  consideration  of  which  I  now  turn. 

In  comparison  with  the  extensive  Hebrew  discoveries  made  at  Qumran, 
only  a  small  number  of  Aramaic  texts  have  so  far  come  to  light.  They  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  small  fragments,  miscellaneous  ‘bits  and  pieces’,  some¬ 
times  containing  no  more  than  one  word  or  even  just  a  single  letter,*  and 
only  occasionally  extending  to  several  lines  of  text,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
fragments  from  ‘apocryphal  works’  (from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  or  the  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs).*  Where,  in  one  case,  a  longer  text  has 
existed,  it  has  been  preserved  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  as  to  be  at  times 
barely  legible.*  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  discovery  at  Qumran  of  an 
entire  scroll  of  twenty-two  columns,  with  approximately  thirty-five  lines  to 
each  column,*  makes  a  welcome  and  significant  addition  to  the  Qumran 
library,  and,  in  particular,  to  its  sadly  decimated  Aramaic  contents. 

How  are  we  to  classify  and  describe  this  new  Aramaic  document?  Since 
only  five  of  the  scroll’s  twenty-two  columns  have  so  far  been  published,  it 
might  be  deemed  advisable  to  await  the  publication  of  the  complete  scroll 
before  venturing  on  any  characterization  of  it.  The  substantial  portions  of  the 
scroll  already  published,  however,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
describe,  in  general  terms  at  least,  the  character  of  the  writing. 

*  The  Geniza  Targum  render*  ipy  by  nps*,  a  word  normally  u*ed  in  the  Targunu  in  the  sense 
‘to  search  out’,  and  in  this  connection  ‘to  let  (a  field)  lie  fallow’;  to  render  ‘bum  over’  is  to  give 
the  word  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original.  In  Neofiti,  on  the  other  hand.  Heb.  is  rendered 
by  ip*  (‘If  a  man  stts  a  field  or  orchard  alight. . .’). 

*  See  D.  Barthélemy  and  J.  T.  Milik,  Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert  I,  Qumran  Cave  I  (Oxford, 

•955).  PP-  97.  «47-  *  PP-  84,  87. 

*  Cf.  M.  Baillet,  ‘Fragments  araméens  de  Qumran  a.  Description  de  la  Jérusalem  Nouvelle’,  in 
Revue  Biblique  (April  1955),  pp.  aaa  ff. 

*  A  Genesis  Apocryphon,  A  Scroll  from  the  Wildertuss  of  Judaea,  Description  and  Contents  of  the  Scroll, 
Facsimiles,  Transcription  and  Translation  of  Columns  ii,  xix-xxii,  by  Nahman  Avigad  and  Yigael 
Yadin  (Jerusalem,  1956). 
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This  b,  in  fact,  what  the  two  editors  of  the  five  columns  so  far  published 
have  sought  to  do.  The  new  Aramaic  document  has  been  described  and 
named  by  them  an  ‘Apocryphon’,  not  only  because  it  was  ‘hidden  away’, 
but  mainly  since  its  first  editors,  Dr  Nahman  Avigad  and  General  Yigael 
Yadin,  regard  the  scroll  as  ‘a  sort  of  apocryphal  version  of  stories  from 
Genesis’  {op.  at.  p.  38),  and  ‘the  earliest  example  of  pseudoepigraphic 
literature  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  not  only  helps  us  to  reconstruct  and 
understand  obscure  passages  in  that  literature,  but  fills  a  distinct  gap  in  the 
history  of  Aramaic  during  one  of  the  most  decisive  periods  of  its  history’ 
{The  Nature  of  the  Scroll  and  its  Date,  p.  39).  The  editors  emphasize  ‘the  close 
connection  between  the  scroll  and  many  parts  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  leading  at  times  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scroll  may  hoot 
served  as  a  source  for  a  number  of  stories  told  more  concisely  in  those  two  books'  (p.  38). 

The  question  I  wish  to  raise  is  whether,  in  fact,  this  is  an  adequate  or  even 
correct  description  of  the  character  of  this  old  Aramaic  text.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  general  description:  nevertheless,  too  much  stress  on  the  apocryphal 
character  of  the  scroll  may  have  the  effect  of  obscuring  or  even  misrepre¬ 
senting  its  essential  nature — even  granted  a  close  affinity  with  the  apocrypha 
and  pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  text  was  available,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  it  with  Dr  Kahle.  It  was  he  who  first  suggested  (or  rather  raised  the 
question)  whether  we  may  not  actually  possess,  in  this  ancient  Aramaic 
document,  an  early  specimen  of  a  written  Aramaic  Pentateuch  Targum  from 
Palestine,  perhaps  a  prototype  and  forerunner  of  the  old  Palestinian  Penta¬ 
teuch  Targum  Dr  Kahle  himself  published  in  his  Masoreten  des  fVestens, 
Band  n,  and  of  the  so-called  Fragment  Targum, 

At  this  stage,  with  the  bulk  of  the  scroll  unpublished,  one  can  do  no  more 
than  raise  the  question  whether  the  so-called  Genesis  ‘Apocryphon’  is,  in 
fact,  an  old  Aramaic  Targum,  and  give  some  reasons  for  thinking  it  may  be. 
Confirmation  or  rejecting  of  what  can  only  be  a  provisional  and  tentative 
working  hypothesis  must  await  the  publication  of  the  rest  of  the  scroll  and 
the  observations  and  views  of  other  scholars. 

As  in  all  Targums,  the  order  of  the  Aramaic  text  in  the  scroll  follows 
chapter  and  verse  of  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  editors  of  the  five  columns  note  this  correspondence  with  the  chapter 
order  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis,  but  do  not  give  any  detailed  comparison 
of  chapter  with  chapter  or  verse  with  verse:  they  simply  observe  that  ‘some 
of  the  chapters  begin  and  end  precisely  as  the  comparable  chapters  of 
Genesis  do’  (p.  38),  or  that  ‘ lines  28-30  (of  col.  xxii)  correspond  to  verses  5-7 
in  Genesis  xiv  of  which  they  are  an  almost  literal  translation’  (p.  35).  On 
col.  xxii.  1-26,  they  note:  ‘These  lines  correspond  to  verses  13-24  of 
Genesis  xiv.  The  narrative,  on  the  whole,  is  very  similar  to  Genesis  xiv  and 
is  at  times  almost  a  literal  translation,  particularly  beginning  with  the 
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passage  that  deals  with  the  King  of  Sodom,  Abram  and  Melchizedek,  etc.’ 
(p.  36).  At  one  point,  comparison  is  made  with  the  Targums: 

In  both  structure  and  style,  this  chapter  (cols,  xxi-xxii)  is  closer  to  the  Biblical 
source  than  any  other  part  of  the  scroll.  It  should  in  fact  be  {X)intcd  out  that, 
despite  a  number  of  additions  which  serve  as  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  passages  in  the  manner  of  the  Targumim  (italics  mine),  the  version  of  the  scroll 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Genesis  xiv,  and  in  a  number  of  passages  is  actually 
a  literal  translation.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  helping  us  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  the  scroll  to  the  various  Targumim  (p.  33). 

This  last  important  point,  however,  is  not  further  developed. 

Detailed  comparison  shows  that,  in  fact,  the  Aramaic  paraphrase  follows 
the  order  of  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Hebrew.  Thus  col.  xxii  is  a  rendering 
of  Gen.  xiv.  13-20,  verse  by  verse: 

(Col.  xxii) 

lines  1-4  Gen.  xiv.  13 

lines  5-7  Gen.  xiv.  14 

lines  8-9  Gen.  xiv.  15 

lines  lo-ii  Gen.  xiv.  16 

lines  12-13  Gen.  xiv.  17 

lines  14-15  Gen.  xiv.  18 

lines  15-16  Gen.  xiv.  19 

line  17  Gen.  xiv.  ao 

Even  where  the  paraphrase  is  freer  than  in  this  column  and  embellished 
with  haggadic  additions,  legend,  poetry,  or  parable,  the  underlying  pattern 
of  Hebrew  text  and  verse  order  can  still  be  traced. 

(Col.  xix) 


lines  9-10 
lines  lo-ia 
lines  13-19 
lines  19-23 
lines  24-7 


Gen.  xii.  9 
Gen.  xii.  10 
Gen.  xii.  1 1 
Gen.  xii.  12 
Gen.  xii.  14 


In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  division  of  the  text  into  a  series  of  ‘Books’, 
a  ‘Book  of  Lamech’,  a  ‘Book  of  Enoch’,  a  ‘Book  of  Noah’,  a  ‘Book  o( 
Abraham’,  seems  unnecessary;  like  any  other  Targum  text,  the  Aramaic 
translation  is  simply  following  the  sections  of  Scripture  in  their  canonical 
order,  Lamech  (Gen.  iv),  Enoch  (Gen.  v),  Noah  (Gen.  vi),  etc.,  etc. 

Further  support  for  this  hypothesis  may  be  found  in  the  contacts  between 
the  new  text  and  the  Targum  tradition,  in  particular  with  the  pre-Onkelos 
Palestinian  Pentateuch  Targum.  There  is,  of  course,  no  identity  of  text  or 
translation:  the  new  scroll  is  a  hitherto  unknown  Aramaic  paraphrase,  as 
different  from  Targum  Onkelos  or  the  Geniza  or  Fragment  Targum  as  these 
are  fiom  the  Samaritan  Targum  or  from  one  another:  but  there  are  factual 
agreements  which  betray  the  same  origin  in  a  Palestinian  Aramaic  tradition 
oS  paraphrasing  Scripture. 
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A  striking  example  of  such  an  agreement  with  the  Palestinian  Targum 
tradition  occurs  at  Gen.  xiv.  6,  where  Mount  Seir  is  identified  with  the 
mountain  of  Gebal  (col.  xxi,  line  ii),  in  agreement  with  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  Targum  (P-J)  contra  Onkelos  (O)  [=»Seir].  This  agrees  also  with 
the  Samaritan  Targum  and  is  clearly  an  old  Palestinian  identification.^ 

At  Gen.  xiv.  18  (col.  xxii.  13-14)  Salem  is  identified  with  Jerusalem  in 
agreement  with  all  the  Targums.  Melchizedek,  however,  is  described  as  a 
priest  (Vk*?  pa)  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  followed  by  the  Fragment 
and  Samaritan  Targums,  but  contra  O  and  P-J.  The  avoidance  of  the  de¬ 
signation  pa  in  the  Onkelos  Targum  is  significant:  it  was  no  doubt  mod- 
vated  by  the  same  reason  as  led  to  the  gloss  on  Salem,  equating  it  with 
Jerusalem.  The  identification  of  the  Salem  of  Gen.  xiv.  18  with  the  Samaritan 
town  of  that  name  and  the  designation  of  Melchizedek  as  ‘priest’  would 
form  the  basis  for  Samaritan  priestly  claims.  The  new  scroll  preserves  an 
ancient  Palestinian  tradition. 

In  another  passage,  the  ‘Targumic’  character  of  the  version  (and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  its  antiquity)  can  be  determined  by  an  agreement  with  the  New 
Testament.* 

At  col.  xxii,  line  27,  Gen.  xv.  1  is  rendered: 

After  these  things  God  appeared  to  Abram  in  a  vision  (JCma  Diait*?  KnVlt  TITtnx) 
and  said  to  him — 

It  b  not  surprising  to  find  such  ‘  anthropomorphic  ’  language  avoided  in  all 
our  Targums,  especially  as  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  Hebrew.* 

Acts  vii.  2  alludes  to  the  parallel  passage  Gen.  xii.  1,  where  the  Lord  spoke 
to  Abram,  in  the  form,  Ô  ôsôs  Tqs  66Çtis  (*>9611  Tcp  tTocrpl  fipcov  ’Aßpaötp. .. 
Kal  eTttev  irpbç  otCrrôv .... 

Though  the  two  passages  are  different,  the  use  of  an  identical  formula 
can  scarcely  be  coincidence.  If  we  ask,  where  did  Stephen  (or  Luke)  obtain 
thb  formula,  the  answer  can  only  be  in  the  familiar  formula  of  the  Aramaic 
Targum  of  the  period,  here  preserved,  in  written  form,  in  the  new  scroll. 

Some  general  features  of  the  new  version  resemble  the  older  forms  of 
Palestinian  Pentateuch  Targum,  as  preserved  in  the  Geniza  texts  or  the 
Fragment  Targum.  If  occasionally  (as  at  Gen.  xiv)  it  follows  the  Hebrew 
closely,  it  b  for  the  most  part  a  free  paraphrase,  with  long  expansions  and 

*  Avigad  and  Yadin  write  (p.  29)  :  'During  the  Second  Commonwealth  and  thereafter,  the  name 
“Gebal”  was  applied  most  frequendy  to  a  region  in  the  land  of  Edom  called  in  the  Greek  lourcei 
re^aXfnt  or  rtßoAitW|.*  Josephus,  too,  states  that  the  children  of  Esau  dwelt  in  the  part  of  Idunukcs 
called  roßoXlns  {AntûptUûs,  n,  i,  2). 

Another  example  is  cited  by  Avigad  and  Yadin  at  p.  35;  the  King  of  Zeboiim  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8)  it 
called  lairav,  a  form  close  to  the  Samaritan  version.  (Where  in  the  Samaritan  or  other  trans¬ 
lations  do  we  find  the  words  ‘imd  in  the  thirteenth  yeitr  they  rebelled  against  him’?  (line  27).)  (Cf. 
Avigad  and  Yadin,  loc.  at.) 

*  For  a  similar  contact  between  Targum  tradition  and  New  Testament,  see  An  Aramaic  Approach. . ., 
P-  244- 

*  A.V.  ‘After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  (nw^art)  came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision*. .  .0. 
»naainB»P-J,  FT  'noTp]B*«rsitnin. 
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additions,  such  as  the  description  of  Sarah’s  beauty  at  col.  xx  or  the  parable 
of  the  Palm  and  the  Cedar  on  col.  xix.^  Similar  poetic  passages  are  found  in 
the  old  Palestinian  Pentateuch  Targum. 

In  what  period  are  we  to  set  this  early  ‘Targum  ’  ?  If  we  accept  the  general 
conclusions  of  the  archaeologists,  the  scroll  itself  must  have  been  written 
before  a.d.  70.  Affinities  with  the  apocrypha  and  the  pseudepigrapha 
(especially  the  Book  of  Jubilees)  support  this  early  dating.  Before  a  sufficient 
number  of  characteristic  Aramaic  idioms  of  a  particular  period  can  be 
adduced  to  identify  the  period  of  the  scroll  by  linguistic  criteria,  we  shall  have 
to  await  publication  of  the  whole  text.  The  published  folios,  however,  already 
yield  one  important  philological  fact:  the  scroll  makes  use  of  the  Aramaic 
verb  pK,  pa  (e.g.  col.  xxii,  lines  2,  18,  20),  found  no  less  than  twenty-six 
times  in  Daniel  alone,  but  never  in  Targumic  Aramaic.  In  several  other  cases 
we  meet  with  non-Targumic  usage,  e.g.  KflVn  (col.  xxii,  line  4)  in  the  sense 
of  a  ‘valley’;  Targ.  kVVh  means  a  ‘cavern’;  Syriac  the  ‘sheath’  of  a 

sword.  The  verb  D*?nrK  (line  5)  in  the  meaning  ‘grow  strong’  is  attested  in 
Syriac,  but  not  in  Targumic  Aramaic.  Linguistically  the  scroll  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  ‘Old  Aramaic*. 

The  new  scroll  is  almost  certainly  our  oldest  written  Palestinian  Penta¬ 
teuch  Targum,  probably  dating  to  the  first  century  b.c.  Both  from  a 
linguistic  and  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  an  invaluable  witness  to  the 
Aramaic  language  and  literature  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Codex  Neofiti  I  and 
this  new  text  from  Qumran  have  supplied  us  with  new  linguistic  material 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  study  of  first-century  Palestinian  Aramaic. 

*  Both  poems  are  of  tome  literary  merit.  The  second  (in  Avigad  and  Yadin’s  English  version) 
reads: 

And  I,  Abram,  dreamed  a  dream. . . 
and  loi  I  taw  in  my  dream  one  cedar  tree 
and  one  palm 

. . .  And  men  came  and  sought  to  cut  down 
and  uproot  the  cedsu-  and  to  leave  the  palm 
by  itself. 

And  the  palm  cried  out  and  said,  ‘Cut  not 
down  the  cedar. . .’. 

And  for  the  stdte  of  the  palm  the  cedar  was  saved. 

(The  cedar  it  Abraham,  the  palm  Sarah,  through  whose  offer  of  herself,  Abraham  was  saved  in 

Egypt-) 

These  are  the  closest  literary  parallels  we  possess  in  Aramaic  to  the  original  (poetic)  parables 
and  poenu  of  Jesus  (for  their  date  see  the  next  paragraph). 

See  further  An  Aramaic  Approach...,  pp.  340  ff.  Appendix  O,  The  Aramaic  Liturgical  Poetry  of  the 
Juu,  and  above,  p.  313. 
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DIE  GEBURT  DER  GEMEINDE 
DURCH  DEN  LEHRER 

(BEMERKUNGEN  ZUM  QUMRANPSALM  I  Q^H  Üi.  I  ff.  (iQ^HÜ.  l8)^ 

In  iQH  iii.  I  ff.  haben  wir  die  wohl  schwierigste  aller  erhaltenen  Qumran- 
hymnen  vor  uns.  Im  Folgenden  wird  eine  neue  Deutung  versucht. 


DIE  ÜBERSETZUNG  DER  HYMNE 


Z.  1  und  2 . . . . 

3  ...  und  fiir  mich  hast  Du  das  Antlitz  [der  Männer]  erleuchtet.* 

4  ...  [will  ich]  Dich  in  ewiger  Herrlichkeit  [preisen]  mit  all  [Deinen 

Geschöpfen]* 

5  [Und  Du  hast  mich  belehrt  nach  der  Ordnung]  Deines  Mundes 
und  hast  mich  [damals]  vor  den  Männern  der  Gewalttat  errettet 
und  vor  [meinen  Verfeigem].* 

6  Jetzt  aber  [bedrängen  sie]  mich,  [denn  sie]  achten  mich  [nicht]* 

und  machen  meine  Seele  einem  Schiff  gleich  in  den  Tiefen  [des  Meers] 

7  und  einer  befestigten  Stadt  im  Ange[sicht  der  Belagerer.]® 

Und  ich  bin  in  Bedrängnis  wie  eine  gebärende  Frau  von  ihren  Erstgeborenen,* 

8  denn  schnell  kontunen  ihre  Wehen 

und  schlinun  ist  der  Schmerz,  der  zu  ihren  Krämpfen  hinzukommt 

und  den  Muttermund  der  Schwangeren  erbeben  läßt, 

wenn  Kinder  hinkommen  zum  Ort  todbringender  Krämpfe.’ 

9  Und  die  schwanger  ist  mit  einem  männlichen  Kind, 
ist  in  Drangsal  durch  ihre  Wehen, 

denn  es  sind  todbringende  Wehen, 

in  denen  sie  ein  männliches  Kind  ans  Licht  des  Lebens  bringt; 
und  durch  höllische  Schmerzen  bricht 

*  Aus  der  Tübinger  Qumran-arbeitsgemeinschaft,  Leitung  Prof.  O.  Michel. 

*  Z.  I  und  2  lassen  sich  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  ergänzen,  die  Z.  3  ist  nach  H.  Bardtke  ergänzt 
(H.  Bardtke,  ‘Die  Loblieder  von  Qumran  II’,  Th.L.Z-  lxxxi  (1956),  S.  590  ff. 

*  Ergänzung  am  Anfang  na^[^],  am  Schluß  [nsnnm].  Vor  n3^[  glaube  ich  ein  ÿ  zu 
erkennen;  jedoch  ist  diese  Ergänzung  fraglich. 

*  Ebenfalb  fraglich  bt  meine  Ergänzung  von  Z.  5  Anfang  [pana  ^nnVni]  ;  am  Ende  dieser 
Zeile  und  am  Anfang  der  nächsten  erglänze  ich  mit  Bardtke  [nt  vma]. 

*  Ergänzt  nach  Bardtke,  der  sich  Dupont-Sommer  anschließt. 

*  Übersetzung  nach  Bardtke. 

^  Diese  Wendung  stammt  aus  Jes.  xxxvii.  3,  bt  jedoch  in  clmrakterbtischer  Weise  abgeändert 
worden.  Dort  kommen  die  Kinder  zum  Muttermund,  doch  fehlt  die  Kraft  zum  Gebären;  in  der 
Qumranhymne  sind  an  die  Stelle  des  Muttermunds  (13K^)  die  flJD  '■23K’D=  ‘die  Brandungen  des 
Todes’  (vgl.  II  Sam.  xxii.  5)  gesetzt  worden.  Die  Geburt  vollzieht  sich  damit  in  tödlicher  Gefahr. 
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10  aus  dem  Leib  der  Schwangeren  ein  wunderbarer  Ratgeber  mit  seiner  Kraft, ^ 
und  es  entkommt  glücklich  ein  Mensch  aus  den  Wehen 

in  der  Frau,  die  mit  ihm  schwanger  ging. 

1 1  Eilends  konunen  alle  Krämpfe  und  schmerzvolle  Wehen, 
wenn  sie  (die  Kinder)  geboren  werden, 

und  Erbeben  für  die,  die  mit  ihnen  schwanger  gehen; 
und  immer,  wenn  sie  ihn  (ihren  Sohn)  gebiert, 

12  kommen  schnell  alle  Wehen  in  den  Leib  der  Schwangeren. 

Das  Gegenbild:  Die  Unheilschwangere 

12  Aber  die  mit  einer  Schlange  Schwangere  ist  zu  schlimmem  Weh  bestimmt, 
und  verderbenbringende  Wehen  stehen  allen  Kreaturen  des  Bebens  bevor: 

13  Dann  zerbrechen  Mauerfundamente  wie  ein  Schiff  auf  der  Wasserfläche,* 
und  Wolken  rauschen  mit  tosendem  Schall. 

Aber  die  den  Staub  bewohnen 

14  sind  wie  solche,  die  die  See  befahren: 
bestürzt  sind  sie  von  dem  Tosen  der  Wasser; 

und  ihre  (d.  h.  der  Schlangenschwangeren)  Weisen,* 
sie  alle  sind  wie  Seeleute  in  den  Tiefen  des  Meeres, 
denn  irre  geht*  ihre  ganze  Weisheit  im  Tosen  der  Meere 

15  beim  Emporwallen  der  Urfluten  über  den  Quellen  der  Wasser.® 

Wellen  werfen  sich  wild  in  die  Höhe 

16  und  Brecher  von  Wasser  mit  dem  Getöse  ihres  Halls. 

Und  wenn  sie  rasen,  öffnen  sich  Scheol  und  Abbadon® 
um  verderbenbringende  Pfeile  zu  schleudern. 

17  Mit  ihrem  Schreiten  lassen  sie  zur  Tehom  hin  ihre  Stimme  schallen, 
da  öffnen  sich  die  Tore  des  Todes’ 

zur  Vernichtung*  der  Geschöpfe  der  Schlange; 

18  und  die  Tore  der  Grube  schließen  sich  über  der  mit  Irrtum  Schwangeren, 
und  die  ewigen  Riegel*  über  allen  Geistern  der  Schlange. 

‘  Vgl.  Jes.  ix.  5,  das  auch  abgcwandelt  ist,  denn  anstelle  des  *1133  steht  vi*ii3i  DV;  das  SufEx 
mag  dabei  auch  auf  Gott  bezogen  worden  sein. 

*  EKc  Bilder  vom  angegriffenen  Haus  und  vom  Schiff  auf  dem  Chaosmeer  sind  mit  einander 
verbunden:  Die  Fundamente  des  Hauses  schwanken  wie  das  Schiff  auf  dem  Meer. 

*  Die  ‘Staubbewohner’,  d.  h.  die  Landratten,  werden  plötzlich  in  die  Lage  von  Seeleuten 
venetzt,  und  zwar  da,  wo  sie  am  kritischsten  bt.  Kein  Wunder,  daß  sie  mit  ihrer  Weisheit  bald 
am  Ende  sind!  Mit  ihr  zusammen  gehen  sie  im  Chaos  jämmerlich  zugrunde;  sie  werden  von  ihr 
geradewegs  in  das  Reich  des  Todes  geleitet.  Sie,  die  der  Schlangenschwangeren  zug;ehören  und 
damit  wohl  auch  ihre  Kreaturen  sind,  bilden  das  Gegenstück  zum  ‘wunderbaren  Ratgeber’  (Z.  10), 
der  vom  Beter  geboren  wird  und  sich  mit  seiner,  bzw.  Gottes  Kraft  durch  die  Todeswellen  der 
Drangsal  den  Weg  zum  rettenden  Leben  bahnt. 

*  Vgl.  Ps.  evii.  27.  Die  radose  Webheit  kann  keinen  Weg  auf  dem  stürmischen  Meer  finden. 
Auch  nach  iQH  vi.  24  kann  der  vom  Sturm  umhergeworfene  Beter  mit  seinem  Schiffiein  keinen 
Kun  halten  und  gelangt  dadurch  bb  vor  die  Tore  des  Todes. 

*  Vgl.  Hiob  xxxviii.  16:  Es  bt  der  üefgelegene  Quellort  der  Gesamtheit  der  Wasser  gemeint. 

*  Ergänzung  nach  Bardtke,  vgl.  iQH  iii.  ig. 

’  Vgl.  Hiob  xxxviii.  17  und  iQH  vi.  24,  wo  der  Beter  mit  seinem  stöhnenden  Hilferuf  nur  an  die 
Höllentore  gerät  und  damit  erst  recht  die  Gefahr  des  beutelüstemen  Todes  heraufbeschwört;  die 
Gottesfestung  der  Heilsgemeinde  rettet  ihn. ,  . 

*  Ich  ergänze  hier,  anders  ab  Bardtke,  um  das  Verderbenbringende  der  Situation  stärker 

sichtbar  zu  machen.  Totenreich  und  Teufebbrut  sind  hier  erbitterte  Feinde,  wie  in  iQH  iii.  31  f. 

*  Vgl.  die  ewigen  Tore  an  der  Gottesfestung  in  iQH  vi.  31. 
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Für  die  Drangsal  der  Gegenseite  sind  ganz  ähnliche  Begriffe  und  Bilder 
benutzt  wie  der  erschütterte  Bau,  das  Schiff  im  Sturm,  die  Wehen  der 
Frau.  Aber  es  gibt  keine  Rettung,  auch  die  Wehen  enden  nicht  mit  dem 
rettenden  Durchbruch  der  Geburt,  sondern  in  der  Katastrophe.  Auch  hier 
handelt  es  sich  um  endzeitliche  Wehen,  sie  bezeichnen  aber  vor  allem  das 
Endgericht,  den  unausweichlichen  Untergang.  Die  Unheilschwangere  hat 
zwar  in  den  Weisen  ein  respektables  Gefolge,^  aber  es  kommt  jetzt  nicht 
mehr  zur  Geburt  weiterer  satanischer  Kreaturen,  denn  über  ihr  und  ihren 
Trabanten  schließen  sich  die  Tore  des  Todes.*  Chaosmacht,  dargestellt  durch 
das  tobende  Meer,  und  Schlange  sind  nicht  wie  in  der  Offensive  gegen  den 
Beter  mit  einander  verbündet  (vgl.  iQH  ii.  20  ff.),  vielmehr  verderben 
Chaosmacht  und  Grube  die  Schlange  und  ihre  Kreaturen. 


DIE  DEUTUNG  DES  PSALMS 

(a)  Die  Wehen  als  Bild  für  die  Drangsal  des  Beters 
Schwierig  ist  insbesondere  die  Deutung  des  ersten  Teils,  zunächst  deshalb, 
weil  der  Anfang  der  Kolumne  3  stark  verstümmelt  ist;  man  kann  nicht 
einmal  erkennen,  wo  der  Psalm  beginnt.  Wahrscheinlich  ist  iQH  iii.  i  ff. 
die  Fortsetzung  von  iQH  ii.  31-9,  wo  die  bedrängte  Stellung  des  Beters 
inmitten  der  Lügenlehrer  geschildert  wird,  in  der  ihm  Gott  beigestanden 
hat.*  Um  sie  geht  es  auch  in  iQH  iii.  i  ff.:  die  Bilder,  die  hier  verwendet 
sind,  illustrieren  die  Not  und  Drangsal  des  Beters.  Ergänzt  man  mit  Bardtke 
in  Z.  6  ms,  so  ist  explizit  ausgesprochen,  was  die  beiden  ersten  Bilder  vom 
Schiff  im  sturmbewegten  Meer  und  von  der  belagerten  Festung  bedeuten 
sollen  (Z.  6  f.)  :  sie  bezeichnen  hier,  wie  auch  sonst,*  die  Drangsal  des  Beters 
beim  Angriff  seiner  Feinde,  der  mit  der  Beliaalsmacht  verbündeten  Lügen¬ 
lehrer  (iQH  ii.  31  f.).  Diesen  beiden  Bildern  wird  das  von  den  Geburtswehen 
hinzugefügt;  auch  in  iQH  v.  30  f.  illustrieren  nebeneinander  Wehen  und 
Sturmwind  die  bedrohte  Lage  des  Beters.  Alle  drei  Bilder  finden  sich  so  auch 
im  Alten  Testament:  das  stürmische  Chaosmeer  bedrängt  den  Beter  vieler 
Psalmen,  der  Angriff  auf  die  Festung  gilt  dort  Jerusalem,  die  Drangsal  der 
Wehen  erleidet  vor  allem  die  Jungfrau  Zion.®  Besonders  nahe  dem  Gebrauch 


^  Die  Schlangenkreaturen  (Z.  17)  und  Schlangengeister  (Z.  18)  hat  dies  Weib  wohl  auch  einmal 
aus  sich  herausgesetzt. 

*  Bei  nnv  werden  beide  Bedeutungen;  ‘Grube’  und  ‘Verderben’  (drrrùMia)  mitgehört. 

*  Der  gerade  bei  den  ersten  Psalmen  meist  eingerückt  stehende  Beginn  läßt  sich  —  vorausgesetzt, 
daB  auch  hier  mit  der  stereotypen  Formel  :  ‘  Ich  will  Dich  preisen,  Herr  ’  begonnen  worden  ist  —  vor 
den  drei  verbliebenen  Radiluden  in  Z.  i  nicht  mehr  gut  anbringen.  Auch  in  Z.  3  ist  das  kaum 
möglich,  obwohl  dort  eine  Wendung  steht,  wie  sie  am  Anfang  von  Hymne  iQH  iv.  5  ff.  steht. 
Andrerseits  kann  man  sich  kaum  vorstellen,  daß  der  Psalm  iQH  ii.  31  ff.  in  Z.  39  schon  zu  Ende 
gehen  soll. 

*  Das  vom  Sturm  findet  sich  so  in  iQH  ii.  13  f.,  syf.;  iQH  v.  18;  vi.  ssf.;  das  von  der  ange¬ 
griffenen  Festung  steht  in  iQH  ii.  25  ff.;  vgl.  vi.  27  ff. 

*  Micha  iv.  6-10;  Jer.  iv.  31;  vi.  22-6;  Jes.  xxxvii.  3b.  Der  Prophet  schildert  seinen  Schmerz  in 
diesem  Bild  in  Jes.  xxi.  3  f.  Besonders  wichtig  sind  Jes.  Ixvi  und  xxvi. 
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der  Wehen  in  der  hier  behandelten  Qumranhymne  ist  Jes.  xxvi.  16-18,  wo 
die  von  Gott  selbst  heimgesuchten  Frommen  Ihm  ihre  Not  klagen: 

16:  Jahwe,  in  der  Not  Deiner  Heimsuchung, 

in  bedrängender  Drangsal,^  Deiner  Züchtigung,  die  uns  traf, 

17:  waren  wir  wie  eine  Schwangere,  die  nahe  daran  ist,  zu  gebären, 
die  sich  windet  und  schreit  in  ihren  Wehen,* 

18;  wir  gingen  schwanger,  wanden  uns  in  Wehen, 

wir  gebaren  Wind,*  Rettung  schafften  wir  nicht  im  Lande.* 

Auch  die  Qual  der  Gottlosen  beim  Endgericht  kann  den  Wehen  verglichen 
werden,  wie  das  im  zweiten  Teil  der  Qumranhymne  anklingt;  besonders 
deutlich  ist  dies  in  Hen.  Ixii.  4;  vgl.  dazu  Jes.  xiii.  8. 

Die  Bilder  für  die  Drangsal  können  in  der  Qumranhymne  iii.  i  ff.  nicht 
nur  nebeneinander  stehen,  sondern  auch  einander  überlagern.  Ausdruck  für 
das  Geschick  des  Frommen  in  der  gegenwärtigen  Drangsalsperiode  vor  der 
cschatologischen  Wende  ist  z.  B.  der  Schmelzofen  (ns),  mit  dem  schon  im 
Alten  Testament  die  Läuterung  durch  Leiden  beschrieben  wird).®  In 
iQH  V.  15  f.  vergleicht  der  Beter  seine  Anfechtungen  dem  läuternden  Feuer 
eines  Schmelzofens  für  Silber  und  Gold,  aus  dem  er  siebenfach  geläutert 
hervorgehen  wird.  Dies  Bild  der  leid  vollen  Prüfung  ist  in  iQH  iii  so  fest 
mit  dem  von  den  Wehen  verbunden,  daß  es  gleichsam  verdeckt  wird  :  ms 
meint  zunächst  den  Muttermund  als  die  Stelle  besonderer  Drangsal  und 
Gefahr  Blr  das  zu  gebärende  Kind:  es  muß  sie  passieren,  damit  es  zum 
Leben  kommt.  Die  Bedeutung  ‘Schmelzofen’  wird  aber  sicherlich  deutlich 
mitgehört. 

In  ähnlicher  Weise  liegt  die  toddrohende  Chaosmacht  auf  dem  Grund  der 
Schilderung  der  Geburtsnöte,  denn  der  Begriff  meint  im  Bild  der 
Wehen  den  Muttermund  Jes.  xxxvii.  3),  jedoch  mit  der  Wendung 

njo  niaïto  =  ‘ Brandungen  des  Todes’*  werden  die  krampfartigen  Wellen¬ 
bewegungen  des  Mutterleibes  gleichzeitig  Ausdruck  der  Attacken  der 
Todesmacht. 

Mit  diesen  mannigfachen  und  mehrschichtigen  Bildern  wird  die  Gefähr¬ 
dung  und  Drangsal  des  Beters  deutlich  genug  gezeigt.  Unheimlich  ist  auch 
die  überfallartige  Schnelligkeit,  mit  der  die  Wehen  hereinbrechen  und 
Mutter  und  Kind  in  akute  Gefahr  bringen.’  Dafür  führen  sie  auch  bald  zur 

‘  Der  Text  iit  an  dieser  Stelle  korrupt;  von  R.  Kittel  (BH*)  wird  dafür  vorgeschlagen  npna 
flA,  dazu  am  Schluß  uV  statt  Ds^. 

'  Der  Schluß  des  Verses:  ‘So  waren  wir  vor  Deinem  Angesicht,  Jahwe’  ist  nach  Guthe  (in 
Kautzsch,  SthT\fUn  dts  AT*),  Zusatz. 

'  Die  Partikel  tas  ist  nach  Kittel  zu  streichen. 

*  Der  Schluß  von  V.  18:  ‘Und  Weltbewohner  kamen  nicht  ans  Licht’  ist  nach  Guthe  Zusatz. 
Zum  Bild  der  Wehen  fiir  die  eschatologische  Not  vergleiche  auch  Joh.  xvi.  2 1  ;  I  Theas,  v.  3. 

*  Hes.  xxii.  1&-22;  der  letzte  Vers  dieses  Abschnitts  ist  in  CD  xx.  3  verwendet.  In  Deut.  iv.  20 
und  I  Kön.  viii.  51,  sowie  in  Jer.  xi.  4  ist  Ägypten  dieser  Schmelzofen  des  Volkes  Israel;  vgl.  auch 
Prov.  xvii.  3;  xxvii.  21  ;  Jes.  xlviii.  10.  Die  in  Qumran  ausgegrabenen  Ofen  fiir  die  handwerklichen 
Betriebe  der  Sekte  müssen  dies  Bild  besonders  nahegelegt  haben. 

*  II  Sam.  xxii.  5;  vgl.  Jona  ii.  4.  *  ir»ni(»)  Z.  7  und  1 1  ;  wm  Z.  10. 
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befreienden  Geburt  eines  wunderbaren  Kindes,  während  die  Schlangen¬ 
schwangere  auf  der  Gegenseite  noch  in  den  Wehen  vom  Tod  erbeutet  wird. 

{b)  Die  Geburt  der  Gemeinde  durch  den  Beter 

Mit  der  Schilderung  der  Geburt  wird  der  Rahmen  der  Darstellung  der 
Drangsal  überschritten.  Etwas  ganz  Neues  ist  da,  was  kein  Analogon  in  den 
bisher  bekannten  Qumrantexten  besitzt.^  Darum  ist  auch  die  Deutung 
dieses  Vorgangs  nicht  einfach.  Wer  wird  hier  geboren?  Bisher  hat  die  Antwort 
gelautet:  Der  Messias.*  Dazu  verlockt  insbesondere  die  Bezeichnung  des 
Kindes  als  ‘wunderbarer  Rat’,  die  der  messianischen  Weissagung  Jes.  ix.  5 
entnommen  ist  und  damit  nach  Brownlee  einen  ‘klaren  Hinweis  auf  den 
Messias’  darstellt.*  Messianisch  klingen  ihm  auch  die  beiden  anderen 
Kennzeichnungen  des  Kindes  :  *132  in  Z.  g,  wobei  er  die  von  ihm  schon  früher 
messianisch  verstandene  Stelle  iQS  iv.  20  anzieht,  und  ^3T  in  Z.  9,  wobei  er 
auf  Jes.  Ixvi.  7  verweist.*  Brownlee’s  Deutung  der  hier  behandelten  Qumran- 
hymne  läßt  sich  damit  so  zusammenfassen:  Die  Mutter  ist  korporativ  zu 
verstehen,  denn  es  handelt  sich  dabei  wie  an  ähnlichen  Stellen  des  Alten 
Testaments  um  die  Tochter  Zion  bzw.  Israel,  das  Kind  hingegen  ist  ein 
Individuum,  nämlich  der  Messias.  Aber  die  messianische  Deutung  stößt  auf 
manche  Schwierigkeiten  und  hinterläßt  zudem  ungelöste  Probleme.  Einmal 
ist  es  merkwürdig,  daß  der  Beter,  ein  Lehrer  und  vielleicht  der  Lehrer  der 
Gerechtigkeit,  sich  der  Messiasgebärerin  vergleicht  bzw.  selbst  den  Messias 
gebären  soll.* 

Hält  man  das  fiir  möglich,  so  erhebt  sich  sofort  die  Frage:  Welcher  der 
beiden  Messias  der  Sekte  wird  hier  geboren  und  warum  nur  einer?  Nach 
Browmlee  ist  es  auf  Grund  der  Wendung  vom  wunderbaren  Ratgeber  aus 
Jes.  ix.  5  der  davidische  Messias;*  gerade  dieser  aber  steht  in  der  Sekte  erst 
an  zweiter  Stelle.  Schwierig  ist  ferner,  daß  diese  Frau  nicht  nur  ein  Kind, 
sondern  auch  Kinder  gebiert:^  Sollten  damit  die  beiden  Messias  gemeint 

^  So  bei  Dupont-Sotnmer,  ‘  La  mire  du  Messie  et  la  mère  de  l’Aspic  dans  un  hymne  de  Qpumr&n’ 
{Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Religions,  cxLvn,  nr.  2  (Apiil-Juni  1955),  S.  174-88).  John  V.  Chamberlain, 
‘Further  Elucidation  of  a  Messianic  Thanks^ving  Psalm  from  Qumran’,  J.N.E.S.  xiv,  Nr.  3 
(Juli  1955),  S.  174-88;  beide  Auftätze  sind  mir  leider  nicht  zugänglich  gewesen.  Die  zuletzt 
erschienene  messianische  Deutung  dieser  Hymne  findet  sich  bei  W.  H.  Brownlee  in  der  Studie 
‘Messianic  Motift  of  Qumran  and  the  New  Testament’  {N.T.S.  m  (1956),  S.  12  ff.,  besonders 
S.  23  ff.  Vorsichtig  sind  J.  Baumgarten  und  M.  Mansor  ‘Studies  in  the  New  Hodajoth  (Thanks¬ 
giving  Hymns)’  II:  J.B.L.  lxxiv,  Teil  m  (September  1955),  S.  188  ff.). 

*  Zwar  wird  in  der  apokryphen  Genesisschi^t  der  Sekte  auf  Kol.  II  die  Geburt  Noah’s  berichtet, 
der  ein  wunderbares,  engelgleiches  Kind  ist,  wie  vor  allem  aus  der  Parallelerzählung  Hen. 
cvi.  1-3  hervorgeht.  Der  Vorgang  des  Gebärens  interessiert  jedoch  den  Verfasser  des  Apokryphons  in 
keiner  Weise. 

*  W.  H.  Brownlee,  op.  eit.  S.  24. 

«  Ibid. 

*  Denn  der  Beter  ist  es,  der  sich  der  Frau  vergleicht.  Er  leidet  wie  sie  in  den  Wehen,  er  gebiert 
darum  auch  wie  sie  gebiert. 

*  Op.  eit.  S.  25. 

*  In  Z.  7  die  Erstgeborenen  (nach  Bardtke)  ;  in  Z.  8,  wonach  Söhne  in  die  g^efahrbringenden 
Geburtswellen  hineingeraten.  Diese  Wendung  ist  allerdings  klar  an  Jes.  xxxvii.  3  orientiert,  wo 
ebenfalls  der  Plural  steht.  Unabhängig  von  einer  alttestamentlichen  Vorlage  ist  der  Plural  in  Z.  1 1. 
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sdn?  Jedoch  eine  Prüfung  ergibt,  daß  selbst  die  singulären  Wendungen  in 
dieser  Hymne  keinen  Messias  meinen  und  damit  erst  recht  nicht  die 
pluralischen. 

Betrachtet  man  den  Begriff  nST,  so  zeigt  gerade  Jes.  Ixvi.  7,  auf  das 
Brownlee  mit  Recht  verweist,  daß  es  im  Zusammenhang  kein  einzelnes 
männliches  Kind,  sondern  das  Kollektiv  des  Volkes,  der  Söhne  Zions 
Jes.  Ixvi.  8)  bedeutet;  es  ist  die  endzeitliche  Heilsgemeinde.  Auch 
der  Blick  auf  Apoc.  xii.  5,  wo  der  Begriff  wieder  auftaucht,^  nützt  nicht. 
Sicherlich  ist  dort  nach  der  Meinung  des  christlichen  Verfassers  der  Messias 
gemeint;  ob  dies  der  Sinn  seiner  jüdischen  Vorlage  war,  ist  mir  indessen  mehr 
als  zweifelhaft.  Denn  am  Schluß  der  Vision  wendet  sich  der  Drache  gegen 
die  ‘Übrigen  ihres  Samens’:  die  Frau  hat  also  mehrere  Kinder  geboren. 
Es  sind  diejenigen,  die  Gottes  Gebote  gehalten  haben*  (Apoc.  xii.  1 7)  ;  es  geht 
an  dieser  Stelle  nicht  mehr  um  die  Verfolgung  des  Messias,  sondern  um  die 
der  Gemeinde.*  Apoc.  xii  und  xiii  sind  stark  von  Dan.  vii  beeinflußt:  dort 
ist  der  Menschensohn,  der  die  dem  Chaosmeer  entsteigenden  Tiere  in  der 
Herrschaft  ablöst,  Kollektivbezeichnung  fiir  das  Heilsvolk  (vgl.  Dan.  vii.  18, 

27)* 

Darum  ist  es  sehr  naheliegend,  daß  auch  in  iQ,H  iii.  9  ist  wie  in  Jes. 
Ixvi.  7  kollektive  und  nicht  messianische  Bedeutung  hat. 

Das  gleiche  gilt  ftir  den  Begriff  lai.  Brownlee  deutet  ihn  von  i  QS  iv.  20 
her  messianisch.  Dort  heißt  es:  ‘Und  zu  dieser  Zeit  wird  Gott  durch  Seine 
Wahrheit  alle  Taten  eines  Mannes  (lai  'wya  *?13)  reinigen.’*  Allein  laj 
bedeutet  an  dieser  Stelle  genau  so  wenig  eine  individuelle,  ausgezeichnete 
Persönlichkeit  wie  drei  Zeilen  später,  wo  davon  geredet  wird,  daß  sich  die 
beiden  Geister  ‘im  Herzen  eines  Mannes’  (lai  aaVa)  streiten.  Vielmehr  ist 
auch  in  iQS  iv.  20  *iai  kollektiv  zu  verstehen,  denn  es  geht  dabei  um  die 
endzeitliche  Reinigung  der  von  Gott  Erwählten  (iQS  iv.  22),  die  dann 
endgültig  von  allen  (sündigen)  Taten  geläutert  werden,  die  ‘ein  Mensch 
(lai)  auf  Grund  seiner  der  Anfechtung  ausgesetzten  Natur  (Z.  22)  begehen 
kann.  Den  Beweis  für  die  Richtigkeit  dieser  meiner  Deutung  liefert  mir  eine 
Stelle  aus  dem  Aramäischen  Fragment  des  Testaments  Levi,  in  der  Levi  im 
gleichen  Zusammenhang  wie  bei  iQS  iv.  20  ermahnt  wird:  ‘Nahe  wirst  du 
Gott  sein  und  nahe  all  Seinen  Heiligen  ('rmmp  ba*?).  Mach  dich  jetzt  rein 

'  Brownlee  meint,  in  Apoc.  xii  fanden  lich  eaienische  Anachauungen;  sie  sind  wohl  auch  sonst 
im  Judentum  dieser  Zeit  zu  finden. 

*  Sie  werden  zur  Gemeinde  Christi  durch  den  Zusatz  ‘und  die  das  Zeugnis  Jesu  gehalten  haben’. 

'  W.  Bousset,  Die  Offenbarwig  Johannis  (Göttingen,  1896),  S.  404  f. 

*  A.  Bentzen,  Kommentar  zu  Daniel  in  Eissfeldts  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament  (Tübingen,  1953), 
S. Gsf.  Am  Begriff  ‘Menschensohn’  wird  allerdings  deutlich,  wie  rasch  der  bei  Daniel  kollektiv 
gemeinte  Terminus  wieder  individuell  gebraucht  werden  kann,  denn  schon  bei  Henoch  ist  der 
Menschensohn  der  transzendente  Heilbringer  (Hen.  xlvi.  i  ff.  ;  xlviii.  2  ff.  ;  Ixix.  26  ff.  ;  Ixxi.  4  ff.  ; 
vgl.  IV  Esra  xiii;  Act.  vii.  56;  Apoc.  i.  13,  xiv.  14. 

'  Es  ist  nicht  einzusehen,  weshalb  der  Messias  der  Reinigung  mehr  bedarf  als  alle  anderen 
Erwählten;  na»  verstehe  ich  mit  Y.  Yadin  als  na»  (‘ A  note  on  DSD  iv.  20’,  J.B.L.  lxxiv  (1955). 
S.40-3). 
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an  deinem  Fleisch  von  jeder  Befleckung  irgendeines  Menschen  (niKOio  *73  p 

131  ist  hier  der  Mensch  schlechthin,  und  die  Wendung  meint  jede  Art  von 
Unreinheit,  die  einem  Menschen  als  solchem  anhaften  kann.  (Vgl.  iQS  xi. 
I4f.)  Wie  in  iQS  iv.  20  ff.  steht  er  in  seiner  fleischlichen  und  für  Unreinheit 
empfänglichen  Natur  den  Engeln  als  den  *  Heiligen’  bzw.  den  ‘Himmels¬ 
söhnen’  gegenüber  (d'öW  13  iQS  iv.  22).  Um  mit  ihnen  zu  einer  Gemeinde 
vereinigt  zu  werden,  bedarf  er  der  Reinigung  durch  Gottes  heiligen  Geist 
und  Seine  Wahrheit  (iQS  iv.  20-2).  Das  bestätigt  schließlich  die  schöne  Stelle 
iQH  xi.  6  ff.,  die  analog  zu  iQS  iv.  20  ff.  die  eschatologische  Zubereitung 
der  zur  Herrlichkeit  Erwählten  schildert.  Dort  heißt  es: 

(10)  Und  um  Deiner  Herrlichkeit  willen  machst  Du  den  Menschen  (BTQK) 

rein  von  Frevel, 
damit  er  für  Dich  heilig  werde, 

(11)  frei  von  allen  schmutzigen  Greueln  und  von  der  Schuld  des  Treubruchs, 
damit  er  vereinigt  werde  mit  den  Söhnen  Deiner  Wahrheit 

und  in  das  Los  (einziehe)  mit  Deinen  Heiligen. 

vrox  ist  hier  die  Gattung  Mensch  ;  die  Stelle  zeigt  dazuhin,  wie  Reinheit  und 
Sohnschaft  zusammengehören:  die  ‘Heiligen*,  d.  h.  die  Reinen,  sind  die 
‘Söhne’  der  göttlichen  Wahrheit,  und  die  dazu  Erwählten  die  ‘Söhne’  des 
göttlichen  Wohlgefallens  (iQH  xi.  9;  vgl.  Luc.  ii.  14). 

Wer  ist  das  Kind,  der  ‘wunderbare  Ratgeber’,  der  in  iQ,H  iii  geboren 
wird? 

Es  bezeichnet  ein  Kollektiv,  nämlich  die  Schar  derer,  die  sich  um  den 
Beter  scharen,  die  seinem  Rat,  seiner  Lehre  (  i  QH  v.  24)  folgen,  es  sind  die 
wahrhaft  Weisen  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  scheiternden  Weisen  dieser  Welt 
(iQH  iii.  14  f.).  Meine  Deutung  der  Qumranhymne  ist  also  umgekehrt  wie 
die  Brownlee’s:  Die  Gebärende  meint  ein  Individuum,  den  Lehrer,  das  Kind 
dagegen  ist  kollektiv  zu  verstehen,  denn  es  bezeichnet  die  Glieder  der 
Gemeinde  des  Lehrers. 

(c)  Die  geistliche  Familie 

Diese  Deutung  erfahrt  ihre  Bestätigung  durch  eine  Stelle,  in  der  der  Beter 
ebenfalls  von  seinen  Kindern,  ja  von  seinen  Säuglingen  spricht  und  sich 
einem  Vater  und  dazu  auch  einer  Amme  vergleicht.  In  1  QH  vii.  20-2  sagt  er: 

Und  Du  hast  mich  zu  einem  Vater  von  Kindern  der  Gnade  gemacht 
und  zu  einer  Amme  für  Männer,  die  ein  Zeichen  sind  (vgl.  Sach.  iii.  6). 

Sie  aber  machen  den  Mund  weit  auf  wie  Säuglinge  an  den  Brüsten, 
wie  ein  Kind  sich  ergötzt  am  Busen  seiner  Amme. 

Es  ist  kein  Zweifel,  daß  mit  diesen  Säuglingen  die  Gefolgschaft  des  Beters 
gemeint  ist;  es  sind  die  Männer  der  Qumransekte,  selbst  wenn  man  nicht  wie 


*  R.  H.  Chmrles  Thi  Gruk  Vtrsions  of  Üu  TesUmunts  of  Üu  Twtlv*  Patriarchs  (Oxford,  1908),  S.  247- 
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Bardtkc  in  der  Mitte  der  folgenden  Zeile  (iQH  vii.  23)  [HK  ■*j]a  ergänzen 
will.^ 

Das  Verhältnis  des  Beters  und  Lehrers  zu  seinen  Schülern  ist  in  dessen 
Stellung  zu  Gott  begründet,  die  er  so  beschreiben  kann  : 

Denn  Du  bist  cs,  der  mich  von  meinem  Vater  her  kennt, 
und  von  Mutterleib  an  [hast  Du  mich  geheiligt] 
und  vom  Leib  meiner  Mutter  an  mir  Gutes  getan. 

Und  von  der  Brmt  der  Frau,  die  mit  mir  schwanger  ging 

ward  mir  Dein  Erbarmen, 

und  am  Busen  meiner  Amme . . . 

und  von  Jugend  an  bist  Du  mir  erschienen  durch  die  Einsicht  in  Dein  Recht. 

und  durch  unwandelbare  Wahrheit  hast  Du  mich  gestützt 

und  durch  Deinen  heiligen  Geist  mich  ergötzt. . .  (iQH  ix.  29-32). 

Die  Gotteskindschaft  besteht  also  in  einem  Verhältnis  des  Vertrauens  zu 
Gott  dem  Lehrer  und  Leiter,  der  den  Beter  bis  zum  Alter  birgt  und  beschützt 
{ibid.  Z.  34).  Gott  ist  ihm  Vater  und  Mutter  zugleich,  und  diese  geistliche 
Kindschaft  kommt  zur  leiblichen  nicht  nur  hinzu,  sondern  ersetzt  sie  sogar. 
Dies  beschreibt  der  Beter  weiter  unten  in  einer  Auslegung  von  Ps.  xxvii.  10 
folgendermaßen  : 

Denn  mein  Vater  kennt  mich  nicht, 

und  meine  Mutter  hat  mich  verlassen  um  Deinetwillen; 

denn  Du  bist  ein  Vater  für  alle  Kinder  Deiner  Wahrheit 

und  freust  Dich  über  sie  wie  eine  Säugende  über  den  Säugling, 

und  wie  eine  Amme  birgst  Du  an  der  Brust  all  Deine  Geschöpfe  (iQH  ix.  34-6). 

Alle  Söhne  der  göttlichen  Wahrheit  sind  also  Gottes  Kinder,  der  Beter  aber 
ist  deijenige,  der  sie  zur  Gotteskindschaft  flihrt.  Er  lehrt  nicht  eigene 
Weisheit,  sondern  ist  Sprachrohr  für  das  göttliche  Wissen,  er  ist  transparent 
für  das  Licht,  das  von  oben  kommt.  In  i  QH  iv.  5  dankt  er  Gott,  dafür,  daß 
Er  ihm  das  Antlitz  erleuchtet  hat  und  sagt  in  derselben  Hymne  wenig  später: 

Und  durch  mich  hast  Du  das  Antlitz  von  Vielen  erleuchtet 
und  hast  Dich  stark  erwiesen  an  unzählbar  Vielen, 
denn  Du  schenktest  mir  Erkenntnis 

für  die  Welt  Deiner  wunderbaren  Geheimnisse  (iQ,H  iv.  27  f.). 

Dieser  Mittler  gründet  eine  geistliche  Familie.  Es  kann  sein,  daß  es  ihretwegen 
zum  Bruch  mit  den  leiblichen  Anverwandten  kommen  kann,  was  wohl  in 
iQH  ix.  34  gemeint  bt;  nach  iQH  iv.  9  wird  der  verstoßene  Beter  auch  von 
seinen  Verwandten  und  Freunden  gemieden.  Umgekehrt  kann  der  Eifer 
für  die  Sache  Gottes  fordern,  daß  man  die  Bande  zur  eigenen  Familie  löst. 
Vorbild  dafür  bt  die  Haltung  Levis:  Nach  Deut,  xxxiii.  9,  einer  Stelle,  die 
in  der  kürzlich  veröffentlichten  Sammlung  messianischer  Testimonia  aus  der 

^  H.  Bardtkc,  op.  cü.  S.  602  z.  St. 
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Höhle  4  Q  enthalten  ist,‘  will  Levi  Vater,  Mutter  und  Kinder  nicht  mehr 
kennen  und  seine  Brüder  nicht  mehr  ansehn,  weil  er  Gottes  Wort  und  Bund 
höher  einschätzt  als  die  Bindung  an  die  nächsten  Angehörigen.  Auch  Jesus 
zieht  die  geistliche  Familie  seinen  leiblichen  Verwandten  vor:  Wer  den 
Willen  Gottes  tut,  wird  ihm  Bruder,  Schwester  oder  gar  Mutter  (Marc.  üi. 
31-5).  In  das  Bild  von  der  geistlichen  Familie  fügt  sich  die  Tatsache,  daß 
die  Glieder  der  Qumrangemeinde  einander  als  ‘Brüder*  bezeichnen  (iQS 
vi.  22;  vgl.  dazu  Matth,  xxiii.  8,  dazu  Hebr.  ii.  13  nach  Jes.  viii.  17).  Philo 
rühmt  von  den  Essenern,  daß  sie  die  Alten  der  Sekte  verehren  und  umsorgen, 
wie  es  die  Kinder  mit  ihren  leiblichen  Eltern  zu  tun  pflegen.* 

Es  ist  naheliegend,  daß  der  Lehrer,  der  sich  als  Vater  oder  Amme  seiner 
Schüler  bezeichnen  kann,  auch  das  Bild  von  der  Mutter  benutzt,  die  Kinder 
gebiert.  Es  sind  die  Erstlinge  (iQH  iii.  7),  d.  h.  die  Besten,*  die  der  Lehrer 
in  der  Drangsal  des  Bösen  zur  Welt  bringt.  Sie  geraten  dabei  selbst  in 
tödliche  Gefahr,  aber  durch  sie  hindurch  gelangen  sie  zum  Licht  des  Lebens.* 

Das  Bild  von  der  geistlichen  Geburt  gehört  also,  wenn  auch  der  Vorgang 
noch  nicht  in  einem  einzigen  Begriff*  gefaßt  ist,  nicht  nur  in  die  Welt  der 
hellenistischen  Mysterienreligionen,  sondern  findet  sich  schon  im  vorchrist¬ 
lichen  Judentum.  Das  müßte  stärker  berücksichtigt  werden,  wenn  man 
entsprechende  Bilder  und  Wendungen  in  den  neutestamentlichen  Schriften 
beurteilt. 

Paulus  bezeichnet  sich  der  Gemeinde  zu  Thessalonich  gegenüber  als  ein 
Vater  (I  Thess.  ii.  1 1),  und  kurz  davor  sagt  er,  daß  er  sie  liebe  wie  eine  Amme 
ihre  Kinder,  indem  er  ihnen  das  Evangelium,  ja  sich  selbst  schenke  (I  Thess. 
ii.  7  f.).  Wie  in  den  obenerwähnten  Stellen  der  Hodajoth  ist  also  auch  bei 
Paulus  das  Bild  vom  Vater  mit  dem  von  der  Amme  verbunden.  Auch  die 
geistliche  Geburt  fehlt  nicht,  denn  mit  den  Galatem  möchte  der  Apostel  noch 
einmal  in  Geburtswehen  liegen,  bis  Christus  unter  ihnen  Gestalt  gewonnen 
habe  (Gal.  iv.  19).*  Endlich  schließt  er  sich  mit  ihnen  zu  einer  geistlichen 
Familie  zusammen:  sie  adle  sind  Kinder  des  himmlischen  Jerusalem,  das 
ihre  Mutter  ist  (Gal.  iv.  26  f.)  ;  mit  der  Gemeinde  Christi  ist  Jes.  liv.  i  in 

*  J.  M.  Allegro:  ‘Further  Messianic  References  in  Qumram  Literature’,  J.B.L.  uexv  (1956), 
S.  182  if.,  F.  15  f.).  Nach  Exod.  xxxii.  27-9  (E)  wendet  sich  der  heilige  Eifer  der  Leviten  gegen  die 
eigenen  Angehörigen,  sofern  sie  Verehrer  des  goldenen  Kalbs  geworden  sind  (vgl.  dazu  Matth,  x. 
35  f)- 

*  Philo,  Quod  omnis  probus  libtr  tü,  §  87. 

*  tsaa  hat  hier  eine  ähnliche  Bedeutung  wie  n^vm  (dnopxi^),  das  auch  die  qualitativ  Besten 
unter  den  Kindern  meint  (vgl.  L.  E.  Elliott-Binns,  ‘James  i.  18:  Creation  or  Redemption’,  .V.T..S.  m 
('957).  S.  153. 

*  Nach  der  Schilderung  des  Josephus  gleicht  die  Sekte  der  Essener  schon  in  der  Frühzeit  einer 
geistlichen  Familie.  Nach  B.J,  i,  78-80  (vgl.  A.  13,  31 1)  hat  der  weissagende  Essener  Judas  (unter 
Aristobul  i  (  104-3  v.  Chr.)  erwähnt)  Schüler  in  seiner  Begleitung,  die ‘Vertraute’  (yvcbpipoi)  benannt 
werden.  Die  lateinische  Übersetzung  bezeichnet  sie  als  ‘consultores’,  als  Leute,  die  sich  bei  Judas 
einen  Rat  holen  (vgl.  dazu  iQS  vi.  2  f.,  wonach  neben  den  gemeinsamen  Mahlzeiten  und  dem 
gemeinsamen  Beten  das  gemeinsame  Sich-Beraten  Merkmal  auch  der  kleinsten  Einheit  der 
Quitu'ansekte  ist)  ;  Judsu  erscheint  als  ‘papas’  (vc»n  folgenden,  mißverstandenen  ircnroi  beeinflußt?) 
d.  h.  als  ‘Erzieher’,  was  dem  hebräischen  pw  (iQH  vii.  22)  entsprechen  würde. 

*  Das  irüXiv  setzt  voraus,  daß  er  die  Gemeinde  schon  einmal  geboren  hat. 
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Erfüllung  gegangen.  Auch  die  Bezeichnung  der  grundlegenden  Lehren  als 
‘Milch’  gehört  in  diesen  Bildkreis  (vgl.  i  Cor.  iii.  2;  I  Petr.  ii.  2;  Hebr.  v.  12). 

Besonders  häutig  tindet  sich  diese  Redeweise  in  den  Oden  Salomos.  Dort 
beschreibt  der  Beter  sein  Verhältnis  zu  Gott  als  das  eines  Kindes  zum  Vater 
(Od.  Sal.  xiv.  i  f.)  und  gleichzeitig  als  das  des  Säuglings  zur  Amme  bzw. 
Mutter  {ibid.  xiv.  2):  Barmherzigkeit  und  Freundlichkeit  (xiv.  3),  Führung 
und  Leitung  (xiv.  4),  dazu  auch  der  heilige  Geist  sind  die  dabei  verliehenen 
Gaben  (xiv.  8).  In  der  christlich  interpolierten  Ode  19  wird  die  Milch  des 
Vaters  im  Becher  des  Sohnes  dem  Beter  durch  den  heiligen  Geist  beschafft 
(xix.  1-3).  Anders  als  in  dem  Qumranpsalm  geschieht  in  dieser  Ode  das 
Gebären  der  Jungfrau  schmerzlos  (xix.  7),  sie  bedarf  keiner  Hebamme 
(xix.  9).  Die  Gläubigen  werden  durch  Christus^  erschaffen,  wenn  er  von 
ihnen  spricht:  ‘Ihre  Glieder  habe  ich  gebildet,  meine  Brüste  für  sie  bereitet, 
damit  sie  meine  heilige  Milch  tränken  und  dadurch  lebten.’*  Auch  in  den 
Thomasakten  heißt  es,  daß  der  Christ  durch  Christus  geboren  sei.* 

Ähnliche  Klänge  finden  sich  im  johanneischen  Schrifttum  des  Neuen 
Testaments.  Dort  können  die  Jünger  als  die  ‘  Kinder’ Jesu  angeredet  werden 
(Joh.  xxi.  5),  und  so  ergeht  es  den  Empfängern  des  ersten  Johannesbriefs  von 
seiten  des  Verfassers  (I  Joh.  ii.  14-18);  die  letzteren  sind  dazuhin  in  der 
Abfolge  ‘Väter’,  Jünglinge’,  ‘Kinder’  abgestuft  (I  Joh.  ii.  12  ff.).* 

Im  Jakobusbrief  bezeichnet  der  Verfasser  sich  und  die  Empfänger  des 
Briefs  als  diejenigen,  die  Gott  willentlich  geboren  hat  (dtTreKÜTiow),  damit  sie 
Erstlinge  Seiner  Geschöpfe  seien  (Jac.  i.  18).®  Als  Gegenbild  zu  dieser  Geburt 
wird  nach  Jac.  i.  15  durch  die  Lust  die  Sünde  geboren,  diese  gebiert  ihrerseits 
den  Tod.  Diesen  finsteren  Mächten  gegenüber  steht  das  ‘  Wort  der  Wahrheit  ’ 
(X6yos  àXîiÔÊios)  als  die  Kraft,  der  die  von  Gott  geborenen  Erstlinge  ihre 
Existenz  verdanken  (Jac.  i.  18).  Vergleicht  man  damit  die  Stelle  des 
Sektenkanons,  wonach  als  Kraft  des  Reinigungszeremoniells  der  Qumran- 
sekte  der  heilige  Geist  oder  auch  die  göttliche  Wahrheit  genannt  werden 
können  (iQS  iii.  7),  so  wird  man  auch  Jac.  i.  18  vor  allem  auf  die  Wiederge¬ 
burt  der  Gläubigen  und  nicht  so  sehr  auf  die  Erschaffung  des  Menschen 
schlechthin  beziehen  müssen.* 

Denn  die  geistliche  Wiedergeburt  geschieht  in  der  Taufe.  Das  zeigt  einmal 
das  Johannesevangelium.  Dort  werden  Wasser  und  Geist  als  die  Kräfte  der 
geistlichen  Wiedergeburt  genannt  (Joh.  iii.  5),  der  Geist  ist  dabei  die  eigent¬ 
lich  schöpferische  Qualität  {ibid.  iii.  6).  Das  Wasser  ist  das  Element  der 

*  Nach  R.  Harris,  Ödes  of  Solomon,  ii,  S.  254. 

*  Ode  viii.  i6  bei  R.  Harris,  op.  cit. 

'  §44,  angeführt  bei  L.  E.  EUiott-Binns,  op.  cit.  S.  150. 

*  Der  Logos-sohn,  der  am  Busen  des  Vaters  liegt  (Joh.  i.  18),  hat  einen  Jünger,  der  an  seiner 
Brust  liegt  (Joh.  xiii.  23),  ja,  er  gibt  denen,  die  ihn  annehmen,  die  Vollmacht,  Gottes  Kinder  zu 
werden  (Joh.  i.  12). 

*  AiropxA  steht  dabei  in  kollektiver  Bedeutung  im  Sing^ular. 

'  Vgl.  dazu  L.  E.  Elliott-Binns,  op.  cit.,  wobei  allerdings  die  Schriften  der  Qumransekte  nicht 
berücksichtigt  sind. 
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Taufe,  aber  wie  beim  Reinigungsbad  der  Qumransekte  ist  die  eigentlich 
reinigende  Kraft  der  heilige  Geist  (vgl.  iQS  iii.  4  ff.).  Nur  der  geistlich 
Wiedergeborene  kann  in  das  Gottesreich  gelangen  (Joh.  iii.  3,  5),  und  es  ist 
darum  nur  natürlich,  daß  Johannes  der  Täufer  angesichts  der  unmittelbar 
bevorstehenden  Hereinkunft  des  Gottesreichs  die  Bußwilligen  tauft.  Das 
meint  auch  Jesus,  wenn  er  nach  Matth,  xviii.  3  sagt:  ‘Wenn  ihr  euch  nicht 
wandelt  und  wie  die  Kindlein  werdet,  so  werdet  ihr  sicherlich  nicht  in  das 
Himmelreich  eingehen.’  Besonders  deutlich  ist  die  Zusammengehörigkeit 
von  Taufe  und  geistlicher  Geburt  in  Tit.  iii.  5,  wo  die  Taufe  als  ein  ‘Bad  der 
Wiedergeburt  (Xourpöv  ■n-oXiyyEvsafots)  und  der  Erneuerung  des  heiligen 
Geistes’  (dtvoKaivoxTEcos  irvcOviorros  àyiou)  bezeichnet  wird. 

(</)  Die  dreifache  Erschaffung  des  Menschen  durch  Gottes  heiligen  Geist 
Der  letztgenannten  Stelle  liegt  eine  Auffassung  zugrunde,  die  später  nicht 
mehr  richtig  verstanden  worden  ist.^  Nach  ihr  geschieht  in  der  Taufe  die 
Erneuerung  des  heiUgen  Geistes,  der  also  dabei  nicht  erstmalig  verliehen, 
sondern  offenbar  schon  vor  der  Taufe  Besitz  des  Menschen  ist.  Was  ist  das 
für  ein  heiliger  Geist?  Die  Erklärung  dafhr  findet  man  im  Schrifttum  der 
Sekte,  daneben  in  anderen  Büchern  aus  dieser  Zeit.  In  ihnen  wird  der  bei 
der  Geburt  dem  Menschen  verliehene  Geist  als  göttliche  Gabe  angesehen, 
die  deshalb  als  ‘Geist  Gottes’  bzw.  als  ‘heiliger  Geist’  bezeichnet  werden 
kaim.*  Damit  ist  nicht  nur  die  Herkunft,  sondern  auch  die  Qualität  dieses 
Geistes  beschrieben,  der  heilig  und  rein  ist  und  eine  himmlische  Kraft 
darstellt.  Sie  geht  in  den  irdischen  Leib  des  Menschen  ein,  sie  ermöglicht 
dessen  Verkehr  mit  Gott.  Allerdings  pflegt  der  Mensch,  dessen  Leiblichkeit 
und  Kreatürlichkeit  bei  der  Sekte  nicht  hoch  eingeschätzt  werden, 
diesen  seinen  göttlichen  Geist  zu  beflecken  und  ihn  damit  ‘verkehrt’ 
d.  h.  untauglich  zu  machen.  Schon  jetzt  prüft  Gott  die  Menschen,  ob 
ihre  Geister  rein  erfunden  würden  (Hen.  cviii.  9).  Selbst  der  Beter  in  den 
Qumranpsalmen  bedarf  der  Reinigung  und  Stärkung  durch  den  heiligen 
Geist.*  Die  Befleckung  des  von  Gott  geschenkten  Geistes  wird  durch  die 
Gegenkraft  des  Irrtumsgeistes  verursacht,  dem  das  schwache  Menschen¬ 
gebilde  nicht  genügend  Widerstand  entgegensetzen  kann  (vgl.  iQS  iv.  23-6; 
iii.  21-4).*  Darum  ist  seine  Reinigung  erforderlich,  die  im  Reinigungsbad 


*  Das  zeig^  die  Korrektur  àvcsconvcSotcdf  6ià  ttv.  &.  in  D  G  it.  Ambst. 

*  Nach  Sap.  Sal.  xii.  i  ist  Gottes  unvergänglicher  Geist  in  Allen,  in  CD  v.  1 1  wird  den  Irrlehren 
und  Gegnern  der  Sekte  der  Vorwurf  gemacht,  sic  hätten  ihren  heiligen  Geist  befleckt,  und  im  hbr. 
T  Napht*  heißt  es:  ‘Wohl  dem  Menschen,  der  den  heiligen  Geist  Gottes,  den  Er  in  sein  Innres  gelegt 
und  eingehaucht  hat,  nicht  befleckt!’  (10,  9). 

*  Er  dankt  Gott  daflir,  daß  Er  ihm  den  ‘verkehrten  Geist’  gereinigt  habe  von  zahlreicher 
MisKUt  (iQH  iii.  ai)  ;  vgl.  dazu  die  bei  Marcion  und  Gregor  von  Nytsa  erhaltene  Vaterunserbitte: 
‘Dein  heiliger  Geist  komme  auf  uns  herab  und  reinige  uiul’  (zu  Luc.  xi.  a). 

*  Dadurch  wird  die  Sohnschaft  verleugnet.  Die  ‘Eigenen’,  d.  h.  die  Kinder  und  Geschöpfe 
Gottes  bzw.  des  Logos  hören  Ihn  nicht  mehr  bzw.  sie  nehmen  Ihn  nicht  an  (Joh.  i.  1 1).  Der  Vater 
bzw.  Schöpfer  hat  Auspruch  auf  den  Gehorsam  dessen,  der  sein  Bild  trägt  (vgl.  dazu  W.  Ehester: 
‘ Schöpfungsoflenbarung  und  natürliche  Theologie’,  N.T.S.  in  (1957},  S.  97. 
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‘hindngcschwungen  werden’.*  Der  zuletzt  genannte  Terminus  stammt  aus 
der  Opfersprache:  wie  die  Opferstücke  durch  Schwingen  Gott  symbolisch 
zugeeignet  werden,*  wird  auch  der  Mensch  durch  die  Verleihung  des 
heiligen  Geistes  heilig,  d.  h.  Gott  zugeeignet.  Darum  kann  sein  neues 
Verhältnis  zu  Gott  als  Kindschaft  empfunden  werden. 

Gkjttes  heiliger  Geist  ist  eine  schöpferische  Kraft.  Ihr  dankt  der  Mensch 
das  Leben,  sein  Leben  im  Leibe  und  sein  geistliches  Leben.  Die  erste 
Gcistverleihung,  die  den  Menschen  ins  Dasein  ruft,  macht  aus  dem  Staub- 
gcbildc  (iQH  iii.  21  u.  a.)  des  menschlichen  Leibes  das  Menschenkind 
(DIH  p),  die  zweite,  beim  Reinigungsbad  erfolgende,  aus  dem  Menschen¬ 
kind  ein  ‘Kind  der  Wahrheit’  oder  ein  ‘Kind  des  Lichts’,  die  dritte,  von 
Gott  selbst  vollzogene,  vollkommene  Geistausgießung  macht  ihn  den 
‘Himmelskindem’  '13  iQS  iv.  22),  d.  h.  den  Engeln,  gleich. 

Besonders  ausführlich  und  wunderbar  erscheint  diese  letzte  Metamorphose 
der  Gläubigen  in  der  Syrischen  Baruchapokalypse  (Kap.  51). 

Von  dieser  Konzeption  her  läßt  sich  auch  die  mit  Recht  als  schwierig 
empfundene,  weil  mit  der  Geburt  aus  dem  Geist  scheinbar  konkurrierende, 
Geistvcrleihung  und  Proklamation  der  Gottessohnschaft  Jesu  in  der  Taufe 
erklären.  Es  ist  dabei  wohl  nicht  nur  an  eine  jeweils  neue  Aktuali¬ 
sierung  des  Geistes  gedacht,  sondern  an  eine  zweite,  die  erste  über¬ 
bietende,  Geburt  Jesu  aus  dem  Geist.  Und  nach  Act.  ii.  33  kennt  Lukas 
auch  ftkr  Jesus  die  dritte  und  endgültige  Stufe  des  Geistempfangs,  denn  nach 
der  an  dieser  Stelle  übernommenen  Christologie  wird  Jesus  erst  mit  der 
Erhöhung  und  der  damit  verbundenen,  letzten,  Verleihung  des  Geistes  zum 
Gottessohn  eingesetzt  (Act.  xiii.  33;  ii.  36).*  Der  erhöhte  Christus  wird  so 
sehr  als  Träger  einer  pneumatischen  Existenzweise  angesehen,  daß  er  mit 
TTvtöua  parallel  (Luc.  xii.  12,  xxi.  15;  Act.  x.  14,  19;  xvi.  7)  und  von  Paulus 
sogar  gleichgesetzt  werden  kann  (II  Cor.  iii.  17). 

Der  auferstandene  Christus  hat  einen  pneumatischen  Leib,  d.  h.  wohl  die 
Leiblichkeit  der  Engel,  der  himmlischen  Wesen  I  Cor.  xv.  40.  Auch  dem 
Gläubigen  wird  er  diese  Existenzweise  nach  deren  Auferstehung  zukommen 
lassen,  denn  der  erhöhte  Christus  ist  eine  schöpferische  Kraft  (irveupa 
jcooTToioöv  I  Cor.  XV.  45).  Darin  besteht  die  Überlegenheit  des  zweiten 
Adam  im  Vergleich  zum  ersten:  der  erste  repräsentiert  die  irdische  Daseins¬ 
form,  er  ist  eine  vpv/x^  jôxra  (I  Cor.  xv.  45),  der  zweite  hingegen  stellt  die 
himmlische,  d.  h.  pneumatische  Existenzweise  dar  und  zwar  so,  daß  er  sie 

'  Vgl.  dazu  I QS  iii.  6-8;  i  QH  xvi.  I3  und  die  etchatologische,  durch  Gott  selbst  ausgeführte 
Ceisttaufe  in  i  QS  iv.  20-a. 

*  ipn  iQH  vii.  6f.;  xvii.  a6;  Frgt.  ii.  9,  13  (zu  ergänzen). 

'  Vgl.  Gesenius-Buhl,  H*bräisch*s  und  Aramäischu  Handwörttrbuch  (Leipzig,  1921),  s.v 

*  Sie  steht  auch  hinter  der  Formel  Rom.  i.  3;  vgl.  dazu  E.  Schweizer  im  Artikel  irvtOua,  Th.W.B. 

S.  398. 
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nicht  nur  in  sich  trägt  und  verkörpert,  sondern  auch  so,  daß  er  sie  wirkend 
schafft.  Paulus  spricht,  sicherlich  auf  Grund  seiner  Bindung  an  das  Alte 
Testament,  nicht  von  einer  Neugeburt,  sondern  von  der  Erschaffung  und 
Neuschöpfung  des  Menschen:  der  erhöhte  Christus  schafft  seine  Gläubigen 
bei  deren  Auferstehung  um  in  die  pneumatische  Existenzweise  der  himm¬ 
lischen  Welt,  die  er  selbst  besitzt. 

Damit  wird  der  Erwählte  auch  bei  Paulus  dreimal  durch  den  Geist 
geschaffen.  Das  erste  Mal  geschieht  es  bei  seiner  Geburt,  in  der  er  zur 
‘lebenden  Seele’  wird  (I  Cor.  xv.  45).  Anstelle  von  kann  Paulus  auch 
TTveOua  rein  anthropologisch,  als  Inbegriff  der  psychischen  Funktionen  des 
Menschen,  gebrauchen,^  bzw.  das  menschliche  Selbst  damit  beschreiben;* 
dabei  versteht  er  sicherlich  auch  diese  Form  des  Geistes  als  eine  göttliche 
Gabe.* 

In  der  Taufe  ereignet  sich  die  zweite  Erschaffung  des  Menschen:  er  wird 
diu'ch  den  heihgen  Geist  zu  einer  xaivf^  ktIctis  (II  Cor.  v.  17).  Das  -rrvEOpa 
schafft  eine  neue  Beziehung  zu  Gk)tt:  es  versetzt  in  die  Sohnschaft  (rrvECiia 
uiodeaios  Rom.  viii.  15),  es  ruft:  ’AßßS  Ô  Trorrfip  Röm.  viii.  15),  es  bezeugt 
dem — vorher  schon  vorhandenen — Geist  des  Menschen,  daß  er  ein  Kind 
Gottes  ist  {ibid.).*  Die  dritte  Verwandlung  des  Menschen  erfolgt  bei  der 
Auferstehung.  In  ihr  erfaßt  der  schöpferische  heilige  Geist  nicht  nur  die 
innere,  sondern  auch  die  äußere  Gestalt  des  Menschen,  die  zum  Himmelsleib 
wird. 

Das  TTVEupa  ist  also  die  lebenschaffende  Kraft  der  himmlischen  Welt, 
durch  die  Gott  bzw.  der  erhöhte  Christus  dem  Menschen  Leben  und  geistiges 
Vermögen — denn  Gott  ist  Geist  Joh.  iv.  24 — verleiht.  Dieser  Akt  der  Schö¬ 
pfung  kann  dem  der  Zeugung  verglichen  werden:  der  aus  der  Kraft  des 
Schöpfers  Entstandene  trägt  dessen  ‘Bild’  (eIkwv  Gen.  i.  26;  I  Cor.  xv.  49), 
80  wie  der  Sohn  die  Züge  des  Vaters  trägt.  Darum  kann  Paulus  vom  Geist 
der  Sohnschaft  sprechen  und  die  eschatologische  Neuschaffung  des  Menschen 
am  Bild  des  Samens  erläutern,  in  dem  das  acöpa  des  aus  ihm  entstehenden 
Wesens  schon  enthalten  ist  (I  Cor.  xv.  35  ff.).  So  wird  auch  die  enge 
Verbindung  von  Schaffen  und  Zeugen  (männlicher  Aspekt)  und  Zum- 
Leben-bringen  und  Gebären  (weiblicher  Aspekt)  deutlich,  aber  auch  die 
Tatsache,  daß  sich  der  pneumabegabte  Lehrer  und  Gründer  einer  Gemeinde 
als  deren  Vater  bzw.  Mutter  bezeichnen  kann.  o.  betz 

'  Phil.  i.  27  stehen  beide  parallel,  trvtOiia  in  I  Cor.  vü.  34;  II  Cor.  vii.  i  ;  vgl.  I  Cor. ii.  1 1  ;  I  The»,  v. 
*3- 

*  Gal.  vL  18;  Phil.  iv.  23;  Philem.  xxv;  vgl.  I  Then.  v.  28. 

*  7h.W^.Ä.  VI,  S.  433f. 

*  Die  stufenweise  Erhöhung  des  Menschen  durch  Gottes  Geist  bedeutet  auch  eine  graduelle 
Steigerung  seiner  Sohnschaft. 
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PAPYRUS  BODMER  II  (JOHN  I-XIV) 
AND  THE  TEXT  OF  EGYPT 

The  publication  of  the  text  of  Papyrus  Bodmer  II, ^  in  the  official  list  of 
New  Testament  papyri  given  the  siglum  Ç**,  is  very  important  not  only  for 
the  history  of  the  text  of  Egypt,  but  also  for  textual  criticism  in  general. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  text  in  Egypt  we  are  quite  well  informed. 
The  gap,  however,  between  the  text  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  text  of  Athanasius,  Didymus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
on  the  other  has  up  till  now  been  filled  only  by  some  papyri  of  which  (the 
Chester  Beatty  MS.)  alone  shows  a  fairly  extensive  portion  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament. 

If  we  trace  the  development  of  textual  history  in  Egypt  we  get  the  following 
picture  : 

(1)  (John  xviii.  31-4  and  37-8)  has  a  BX  text;  this  papyrus  is  dated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.* 

(2)  Clement  of  Alexandria  uses  a  Western  text.  This  means  that  before 
A.D.  200  a  Western  text  was  known  in  Egypt.® 

(3)  (John  i-xiv):  this  text  is  dated  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.* 

(4)  Origen  :  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  what  kind  of  text  was  used  by 
Origen.  Streeter  thought  it  to  be  a  BK  text  as  long  as  Origen  lived  in 
Alexandria  and  a  Caesarean  text  (6,  fam.  i  and  13,  etc.)  after  his  sojourn 
in  Alexandria  (after  a.d.  200)  .*  Without  going  into  detail,'  we  may  say  that 
Streeter’s  studies  in  the  Caesarean  text  have  been  corrected  by  Lake,  Blake 
and  Mrs  New  who  showed  that  Origen  used  a  Caesarean  text  for  Mark  in 
Alexandria  as  well  as  in  Caesarea.’  Studies,  however,  made  by  R.  V.  G. 
Tasker  in  the  Caesarean  text  of  Matthew,  Luke  and  John  and  the  text  of 
Origen  have  shown  that  in  these  Gospels  we  cannot  speak  of  a  definite 
Caesarean  text  or  of  a  definite  break  in  Origen’s  text  before  and  after  his 

‘  ‘Papyrus  Bodmer  II,  Evangile  de  Jean  chap.  1-14’,  Publié  par  Victor  Martin,  Professeur 
i  l’Université  de  Genève,  in  Bibliothtea  Bodnuriana,  v  (Bibliotheca  Bodmeriana,  1956). 

*  G.  H.  Roberts,  An  Unpublishid Fragmtnt  of  th$  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  (Manchester, 
'945)‘  It  i>  of  course  not  quite  safe  to  say  that  we  are  really  dealing  with  a  BK  text,  as  the  fragment 
is  too  small  to  draw  final  conclusions. 

*  P.  M.  Barnard,  ‘Clement  of  Alexandria’s  Biblical  Text,  with  introduction  by  F.  C.  Burkitt*, 
in:  Texts  and  Studies,  v  (1899).  B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels  (London,  1926),  p.  57,  cannot  deny 
that  Clement  shows  a  Western  text,  but  does  not  consider  Clement  to  be  a  witness  for  an  Egyptian 
text  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have  brought  with  him  a  text  from  Southern  Italy. 

*  Martin,  op.  cit.  p.  17. 

*  Streeter,  op.  cit.  p.  57. 

*  See  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  A  Survey  of  the  Researches  into  the  Western  Text  qf  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (Utrecht, 
'949)i  PP-  1 10-21. 

’  K.  Lake,  R.  P.  Blake  and  S.  New,  ‘The  Caesarean  Text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark’,  in  Harv. 
Theol.  Rev.  xxi  (1928),  pp.  207-404. 
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departure  to  Caesarea,*  In  any  case  Origen’s  text  proves  that  about  a.d.  200 
a  text  akin  to  BK  was  available  in  Egypt,  though  a  text  akin  to  the  Caesarean 
group  can  also  be  assumed  to  have  existed  in  that  country. 

(5)  dated  in  the  third  century.  This  text  does  not  show  particular 
affinities  with  any  one  of  the  known  types  of  text.  We  may  say  that  it  has 
a  BK  text  with  many  Caesarean  and  Western  readings.  For  this  reason  it  is 
to  be  designated  as  a  text  of ‘mixed’  type. 

(6)  Small  papyrus  fragments  of  different  age.*  Without  going  into  the 

text  of  all  sixty-six  papyri  with  parts  of  the  New  Testament,*  we  need  only 
mention  a  few  of  them.  Some,  notably  the  oldest,  show  a  Western  text: 
Ç**  (third/fourth  century),  ÿ**  (third/fourth  century),  ÿ"  (uncertain  date), 
all  with  portions  of  Acts;*  some  have  a  mixed  text:  (fourth /fifth  century), 
Ç*’  (third  century),  Ç**  (seventh  century),  and  others  a  BX  text:  (third/ 

fourth  century),  Ç*  (sixth  century),  (fourth/fifth  century),  Ç**  (?  seventh 
century).  Though  different  texts  were  in  existence  in  Egypt,  a  gradual  change 
from  a  Western  type,  or  at  any  rate  from  a  mixed  type  of  text  to  a  more 
‘  neutral  ’  text  form  is  suggested  by  this  evidence. 

(7)  Didymus,  Athanasius  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  This  text  is  known  on 
intrinsic  grounds  to  be  very  good.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  its  lack  of  harmonizations  and  conflate  readings. 

From  a  survey  of  this  list  one  might  easily  imagine  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  lies  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  background  of  the  BK  text.  The  question  is  whether  we  are 
dealing  in  BK  with  a  gradual  growth  from  Western,  via  Caesarean  or  mixed 
text,  or  whether  BK  goes  back  to  a  pure  text  which  was  not  influenced 
by  Western  and  other  ‘wilder*  texts.  Both  alternatives  require  further 
investigation.  And  the  answer  to  this  problem  is  important  as  it  is  at  the  same 
time  an  answer  to  the  question  on  what  kind  of  text  our  modem  editions  are 
based,*  whether  on  a  very  good  but  revised  text,  on  the  original  text,  or  at 
least  on  a  very  ancient  text. 

We  shall  see  whether  may  be  of  importance  for  the  problem  of  the 
history  of  the  text  in  Egypt. 

*  R.  V.  G.  Tuker,  ‘The  Text  of  the  Fourth  Gocpel  u(ed  by  Origen  in  hit  Conunentary  on  John’, 
in  Jfotim.  of  Thool.  Sttid.  xxxvn  (1936),  pp.  146-55;  uitm,  ‘The  Chester  Beatty  Papyrus  and  the 
Caeuurean  Text  oTLuke’,  in  Hatv.  Thool.  Rtv.  xxix  (1936),  pp.  345-52;  tdrm,  ‘The  Text  ofSt  Matthew 
used  b>'  Origen  in  his  Conunentary  on  St  Matthew’,  in  Joum.  of  Thool.  Stud,  xxxviii  (1937),  pp-  60-4; 
idom,  ‘The  Chester  Beatty  Papyrus  and  the  Caesarean  Text  of  John’,  in  Harv.  Thool.  Rev.  xxx  (1937)1 

pp,  157-64. 

*  See  G.  Msüdfeld,  ‘Die  Griechischen  Handschriften  des  N.T.  auf  Papyrus’,  in  Z**^tchr.  neut. 
Wjek.  xui  (1949),  pp.  226-53  and  K.  Aland,  ‘Zur  Liste  der  neutestamentlichen  Handschriften’, 
in  Z**^tehr.  neut.  Wjdi.  XLV  (1954),  pp.  179-217. 

*  For  an  evaluation  oS  9**  with  regard  to  other  papyrus  fragments  of  John  see:  K.  Aland,  ‘Dss 
Johannesevangelium  auf  Papyrtu’,  in  Forsch,  und  Fortschritte,  Akademie  Berlin,  Band  31  (i957)> 
pp.  y>-5- 

*  The  Parchment  oiyi  (Luke  xxii.  44-56)  also  shows  a  Western  text  for  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
century,  see  M.  J.  Lagrange,  Critique  Textuelle,  II,  La  Critique  Rationelle  (Paris),  pp.  71-6. 

*  The  text  of  Nestle,  without  slavishly  following  BK,  is  in  the  main  an  ‘Egyptian’  text. 
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We  have  divided  our  study  into  two  parts:  (a)  and  and  (b)  ÿ*® 
as  a  whole. 

(fl)  J®®  and  Ç®®.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
look  at  the  relation  between  these  two  papyri;^  we  are  dealing  here,  roughly 
speaking,  with  a  text  dated  a.d.  200  and  one  dated  a.d.  250.  The  question  is 
whether  during  this  time  a  development  is  to  be  found  and  if  so  in  what 
direction. 

Our  first  conclusion  is  that  these  two  texts  are  not  dependent  on  each  other.* 
There  are  no  peculiar  readings  in  ^ ®®  or  ÿ®®*  supported  by  one  of  them  only. 
This  is  somewhat  disappointing  as  it  shows  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
speaking  of  a  development  from  one  text  to  another  in  the  case  of  these  papyri. 
We  have  to  do  here  with  two  different  traditions. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  examine  how  these  two  traditions  are  related  to  each 
other. 

The  nature  of  these  two  papyri  is  best  shown  by  summarizing  their  Western 
and  Caesarean  readings.  In  this  way  we  can  easily  see  how  far  they  differ 
from  the  BX  text. 

Ç**  shows  the  following  Western  readings  : 

X.  20:  add.  oTi  ante  Sonnoviov,  cum  D. 

X.  35:  om.  TTpos  ous  o  Xoyos  tou  0eou  eysvero,  cum  sy*. 

X.  41  :  icoctwTis  enrev  1.  cso,  cum  D  b  f  1. 

xi.  2  :  Xa3ap  1.  Xojapoç,  cum  syP. 

xi.  4:  add.  ocvrrov  post  uios,  cum  lat  sah. 

xi.  6:  Ein  tco  toitco  1.  ev  co  qv  toitco,  cum  D  lat. 

xi.  7:  om.  T01Ç  piO(ÔT|Tonç,  cum  e  1*. 

xi.  30:  om.  T)  ante  uap6a,  cum  D. 

xi.  33:  Touç  louSatouç  KXonovrcxç  tov/ç  awEXiiXuôOTOtç  outti  1.  touç  oweXOcjvtos 
auTT)  iou5.  KXon.,  cum  D. 
xi.  47  :  om.  on  ante  outoç,  cum  D. 
xi.  49:  Konçocs  1.  Kaiaçocs,  cum  D*  lat  sah. 
xi.  51  om.  TOU  EviouTou  EKEivou,  cum  D  lat. 

The  Western  readings  to  be  found  in  ÿ®®  are: 

xi.  28:  add.  on  ante  5i6aoxo(Xos,  cum  D  W. 

xi.  30:  iTioous  eXtiXuOei  1.  eXtiXuOei  o  maouç,  cum  D. 

xi.  33:  add.  ow  ante  ourn,  cf.  D:  liET  ourn  and  sy*PP*‘: 

xi.  46:  omriXôcrv  1.  — 6ov,  cum  D. 

xi.  51  :  om.  ekeivou,  cum  D  (cf.  Ç*®). 

One  reading  requires  special  treatment:  x.  34,  onrEKpiöri  irioous  xai  enrev 
owTois,  cum  D  aeth,  xai  enrev  ourois  o  iqaous,  in  sy*,  onreKpiöq  o  iqcrous,  in 

'  Martin  has  given  a  collation  of  ÿ**  and  the  text  published  by  Souter.  R.  Schippers,  *De  Papy* 
nncodex  van  Johannes  (Ç**)  in  Gtnformurd  TIuologisch  Tijdxhrtfi,  57  (  1957),  pp.  34-45,  has  clearly 
■hown  that  Martin’s  conclusions  (pp.  141-53)  drawn  upon  this  evidence  are  rather  misleading. 

*  Our  invesdgadon  is  built  on  the  part  of  John  available  in  |i**  which  is  x.  7-35,  31-xi.  10, 
>*-36.  43-57; 

*  Of  some  importance  is  the  peculiar  reading  in  in  vii.  53  :  o  irpoftyTtw  1.  npoftiTtK. 
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cctt.  This  may  be  a  conflate  reading  in  and  D.  In  this  case  it  means  a 
conflation  of  a  Western  (Syriac)  and  ‘neutral’  reading.  The  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  that  this  shows  that  we  are  in  9**  not  dealing  with  a  pure  text,  but 
again  with  a  text  with  a  certain  history,  in  which  a  Western  text  plays  a  part 

This  material  shows  that  is  much  more  Western  than  ÿ**.  It  also  shows 
that  readings  hitherto  peculiar  to  D  arc  not  to  be  neglected. 

It  is  of  course  important  to  sec  whether  and  support  each  other  in 
Western  readings.  This  can  only  be  seen  in  a  collation  of  with  a  non- 
Westcm  text.  We  have  chosen  K(oine).  The  following  Western  readings  arc 
to  be  Sound: 

xi.  7  :  «TO  1.  nreiTO,  cum  D. 

xi.  22:  oiTnoTis  1.  atTT)(rn,  cum  Ç“  W  (not  particularly  Western!). 

xi.  45:  EcopcocoTES  1.  KOI  dEoaopEvot,  cum  IP**  D  lat  sah. 

xi.  52  :  EOKopinapEva  1.  SiEaKopmo-pEva,  cum  ÿ**  D  700. 

Next  we  look  at  the  Caesarean  and  Westem-Cacsarean  readings.  In  1^** 
we  have:* 

x.  8:  om.  irpo  Epou,  cum  28  lat  sy*. 

T)KouoEV  1.  riKouaov,  cum  L  Or. 

X.  16:  i6ia  TO  rrpoßara  1.  cns,  cum  6. 

X.  18:  TToXiv  E^ouatocv  Exco  1.  css,  cum  Or  Eus. 

X.  31  :  om.  ouv  iroXiv,  cum  ©  sy*  lat. 

X.  34:  om.  upcov  p.  vopco,  cum  K*  D  ©  sy*  lat. 

X.  41  :  ou5e  ev  1.  ouSev,  cum  W  ©  fi  13  Or. 

xi.  25:  om.  Kon  ti  jcot),  cum  Or  Cypr  sy*. 

xi.  30:  om.  ETt,  cum  ©. 

In  are  found: 

X.  16:  oXXoi  5e  1.  Kon  oXXa,  cum  D  sy*  Eus  a. 

X.  21  :  oAAoi  5c  1.  o^Xot,  cum  W  ©  sy*  sa  bo. 

xi.  30:  ETi  cm  1.  ETi  cv,  cum  f  13. 

xi.  54:  Kon  EKEt  1.  KOKEi,  cum  W  L  ©  33  69  Or. 

A  Westem-Cacsarean  reading  common  to  and  is  only  to  be  found 
in  xi.  33  :  erapaxôri  too  •nvEupom  cos  Epßpipcopcvos  Kon  eittev  1.  EVEßpipriaorro  to 
TTVEupom  Kott  ETopaÇEV  EOUTOv.  Ç**  shows  the  same  reading,  but  has  koi  Asyci  1. 
xai  EITTEV.  9**  is  supported  by  D  ©  f  i  sa  and  P**  as  far  as  Epßpipcopcvos,  but 
deviates  from  cctt.  in  the  reading  xai  XcyEi. 

Here  we  reach  the  same  result  as  in  summarizing  the  Western  readings. 
Again  shows  fewer  Caesarean  readings  than  9**. 

*  It  ia  ttill  a  rule  to  consider  reading!  in  6,  etc.  not  as  Caesarean  if  K  is  in  support.  This  is  done 
as  all  Caesarean  MSS.  are  of  a  rather  late  date  and  obviously  corrected  by  the  standard  text.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  all  Clacsarean  readings  with  K  in  support  are  corrections.  Especially 
those  with  w*  and,  as  will  be  seen,  with  4^**  in  support  may  be  original  Caesarean  readings.  It  it, 
however,  not  evident  whether  a  reading  is  original  or  corrected.  We  therefore  leave  them  out. 
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Next  WC  look  at  a  collation  of  and  Nestle.^  Deviations  are  found  in  its 
Western  and  Caesarean  readings  summed  up  above.  For  the  rest  we  only 
give  some  selected  readings.  In  x.  7  we  find  the  readings: 

enrev  ouv  ovrroiç,  cum  K  1241  W  fi. 

EiTTEV  ouv  trotXiv  otuToiç,  in  K  D. 
enrev  ouv  ttocXiv,  in  B. 
enrev  ouv  oturois,  in  K*  A. 
eiTTEV  ouv  otuTois  o  iqaous  irocXiv  1 3. 

In  this  case  we  wonder  why  Nestle  still  follows  the  peculiar  reading  in  B.  Of 
some  importance  are  readings  where  IP**  is  supported  by  K  : 

X.  19:  oxio’MO  ouv  1.  om.  ouv,  cum  A  D  0  f  i  13  K. 

X.  31  :  ouv  TToXiv  1.  om.  ouv,  cum  A  fi  K. 

X.  32:  iroXXa  KoXa  epya  1.  troXXa  spya.  .  .KoeXa,  cum  D  L  f  13  K. 
irarrpos  pou  1.  om.  pou,  cum  A  L  W  fi  13  K. 

AtOajcTE  PE  1.  om.  pe,  cum  A  D  W  f  i  1 3  K. 

X.  38:  TnoTEuaorrE  1.  TTioTeuETE,  cum  Ç**  K. 

X.  39:  TToXtv  otuTov  1.  ao,  cum  B  9  fi3  K. 

xi.  21  :  Tov  iTiaouv  1.  om.  tov  cum  ÿ**  D  0  L  W  f  13  K. 

o  aSeX^os  pou  ouk  ov  orrreOavEv  1.  evo,  cum  ÿ**  0  fi3  K. 
xi.  22:  oXXa  Kon  1.  om.  oXXa,  cum  IP**  A  D  L  W  0  fi3  K. 
xi.  28:  TOUTO  1.  TOUTO,  cum  A  D  K. 
xi.  29:  Epyerai  1.  npyero,  cum  IP**  A  D  0  fi  13  K. 
xi.  31  :  XEyovTES  1.  6oÇonrreç,  cum  A  K. 
xi.  54:  Eis  1.  iTpoç,  cum  0  f  13  K. 

SiETpißEv  1.  EpEivEv  cum  D  0  33  lat  K. 

These  readings  are  important.  They  show  again  that  we  are  not  sure  about 
what  may  be  called  Caesarean  and  not.  Every  time  Caesarean  readings  are 
in  support  it  may  be  an  original  Caesarean  reading  or  a  correction  by  K. 
Next  we  see  that  K  still  has  a  considerable  number  of  readings  with  very  old 
Egyptian  readings  in  support.  These  readings  have  to  be  taken  seriously  into 
consideration  for  restoring  the  original  text.  In  any  case  these  readings  show 
us  that  the  roots  of  K  are  still  to  be  investigated. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  shows  that  in  ÿ**  we  are  again  dealing  with 
a  mixed  text-tyj>e.  The  text  is  not  to  be  considered  of  a  particular  type  :  BK, 
Caesarean  or  Western.  This  was  to  be  expected.  Secondly  we  see,  however, 
that  IP®*  is  less  ‘  mixed  ’  than  ÿ*®.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  text  which, 
compared  with  Ip**,  is  more  in  agreement  with  BK.  This  is  imp>ortant  as  we 
have  a  text  here  which  is  about  fifty  years  older.  This  means  that  IP**  goes 
against  the  tradition  from  Western  to  BX.  It  is  therefore  unwise  to  speak 
about  a  gradual  development  in  the  direction  of  BX.  It  is  much  safer  to 
say  that  we  have  a  number  of  traditions  in  Egypt.  These  traditions  obviously 
influenced  each  other.  We  may  point  in  this  connexion  to  the  texts  of  Clement 

'  Nwm  TestammhimGratu,  novis  curii  riaboravit  D.  Erwin  Nettle  adiuvante  D.  Kurt  Aland,  editio 
vicenina  lecunda  (Stuttgart,  19^). 
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and  Origen.  In  Clement  we  see  the  Western  tradition,  in  Origen  the  more 
neutral.  Something  similar  may  be  discerned  in  and  ÿ'*,  though  not  as 
well  marked.  The  rest  of  the  papyri  show  a  mutual  influence  of  texts  like 
BK  and  Western  besides  pure  Western  and  pure  BK  texts.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  these  papyri  are  really  eclectic  texts,  i.e.,  they  contain  readings  from  two 
already  existing  types. 

If  we  sp>eak  about  traditions  we  may  wonder  which  tradition  is  the  oldest. 
This  is  of  course  not  a  matter  of  dating  MSS.  or  ecclesiastical  writers.  Even  if 
is  younger  it  may  go  back  to  an  older  tradition.  It  is  hazardous  to  decide. 
If  Clement  really  introduced  a  wild  text  into  Egypt,  BK  may  be  older.  But 
this  is  not  proven.  In  any  case  Ç**  proves  that  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  about 
the  evidence  from  Egypt  as  from  one  text,  though  changing  in  its  appearance. 
Along  these  lines  the  problem  of  BX  will  not  be  solved.  We  shall  have  to 
disentangle  different  lines  of  evidence  in  the  same  country. 

{b)  as  a  whole.  The  best  way  to  get  an  impression  of  ÿ**  is  by  collating 
it  with  Nestle.  This  advice  has  been  given  by  K.  Aland. ^  It  is  of  course  wise 
to  do  so,  because  here  we  have  more  or  less  the  Egyptian  text  of  about 
A.D.  350.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  all  the  evidence.  This  evidence  will  soon 
be  incorporated  in  Nestle’s  next  edition.*  If  we  look  at  the  evidence  we  see 
in  the  first  place  that  in  deviations  from  Nestle  ÿ**  is  very  often  supported 
by  K  or  its  correctors.  This  is  natural  as  we  know  that  K  is  in  general  less 
‘  neutral  ’  and  thus  more  in  agreement  with  the  ‘  mixed  ’  texts  than  B.®  Typical 
for  these  readings  are: 

i.  50  :  UEijova  1.  ueiJO),  cum  X  1 093  lat. 

vi.  3:  EKoOEjero  1.  ekoôtito,  cum  X  D  fi3. 

vii.  I  :  (tfra  1.  Kot  usra,  cum  X’^  D  lat  sy. 

vii.  31  :  iroXXoi  6e  ETncjTEuaav  ek  tou  ox^ou  1.  co,  cum  X  D. 

viii.  16:  TTEuyas  U£  Tronrip  1.  om.  TTonrnp,  cum  X*  D  sy*®. 

We  see  the  same  with  another  ‘non-pure’  neutral  witness,  namely,  C: 

i.  37:  otuTou  uadriTon  1.  00,  cum  O  33. 

i.  38;  oocoXou6owtes  otvn-co  1.  om.  owtco,  cum  O  lat  sy. 

iv.  12:  SeScokev  1.  eScokev,  cum  C  69. 

This  is  also  to  be  seen  in  L: 

iii.  20:  add.  on  irovripa  eoti  post  ra  epya  outou,  cum  L  ©  33. 
xi.  17:  Ev  Tco  uvriMEico  Epxovra  1.  evs  cum  L  D  lat. 

Western  readings  are  found  in: 

iv.  51  :  iraiç  1.  uioç,  cum  D  33  f  13  lat  sy. 
vi.  62:  ou  1.  OTTOU,  cum  D  0171. 

^  .Aland,  op.  eit.  p.  55. 

*  Aland,  op.  eit.  p.  55,  n.  ag:  ‘die  23.  Auflage  ^welche  die  wichtigiten  Lesarten  des  bereia 
enthalten  wird)  befindet  sich  in  Vorbereitung.’ 

*  See  Lagrange,  op.  eit.  p.  9g;  ‘Si  on  les  compare  l’un  à  l’autre  (scil.  R  and  B),  on  reconnaît 
aisément  la  supériorité  de  B,  plus  pur  de  la  tendance  à  harmoniser,  moins  porté  à  s’isoler.’ 
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ix.  27:  ösAete  ttoAiv  1.  cvo,  cum  D  28  lat  syP. 

X.  4:  OUTOU  Tnv  9covT|V  1.  «so,  cum  D  lat. 
xii.  9:  TTOXUS  TtOV  1.  TToXv/S  TCOV  lat. 

xii.  31  :  pXîiÔTiasToi  1.  eKßXTiöricrrTon,  cum  D  a  c. 

The  number  of  real  Caesarean  readings  is  small.  We  find  for  example  : 

iii.  19:  MoXXov  01  avôpcoiroi  1.  <?«,  cum  fi  565. 

V.  19:  ovde  ev  1.  ovSev,  cum  fi  Or. 

xiii.  22:  01  poÔTiTOti  OWTOU  1.  om.  ovrrov/,  cum  fi3  copt. 

This  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  It  is  given  solely  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  drawn  above.  We  find  on  the  whole  a  relatively  small  number  of 
non-neutral  readings;  thus  ÿ**  may  be  called  neutral,  in  a  ‘non-pure’  way, 
like  witnesses  of  this  text  such  as  K,  C  and  L. 

Very  important  are  the  corrections.  There  are  three  kinds  of  corrections  : 
additions,  deletions  and  transpositions.  Martin  says  about  the  additions: 
‘Nous  avons  déjà  laissé  entendre  que  la  réparation  de  ces  très  nombreuses 
omissions  était  selon  toute  probabilité  due  au  scribe  original.  En  tout  cas 
rien  n’oblige  à  les  attribuer  à  une  autre  main.  On  a  même  souvent 
l’impression — à  vrai  dire  ce  n’est  pas  qu’une  impression — que  la  correction 
a  été  apportée  immédiatement  après  la  faute. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  said  who  is  responsible  for  the  deletions.  If  we  look 
at  these  corrections,  we  get  the  following  list  (obvious  scribal  errors  and 
peculiar  readings  are  omitted). 

i.  36:  del.  o  onpcov  Tqv  anotpTiav  tou  Koapou,  hab.  C*  (W)  a  ff*  aeth. 

i.  49:  del.  aXqOcos  ante  o  vaoç,  hab.  1241. 

ii.  II  :  del.  irpco-rriv  ante  apxnv,  hab.  q  f  (primum  initium). 
ii.  25:  add.  tou  ante  cxvdpcoirou,  om.  Or. 

iv.  25:  add.  pEV  post  oiSo,  om.  X  B  G  multi, 
iv.  48:  add.  ouv  ante  o  iqo-ouç,  om.  sy  p. 

V.  6:  add.  q6r|  jxMt  ex«,  om.  e  sy'^*  aeth. 

V.  29:  del.  KOI  ante  ot  to  çouXa,  hab.  W  20  sy. 

vi.  5:  transp.  oxXoç  iroXuç,  hab.  X  D  lat. 

vi.  64:  add.  Tives  eimv  01  pq  TTKTTeuovreç  Kai  post  o  iqaouç  om.  e  sy'"'*. 

vii.  12:  add.  iroXus  post  mpi  outov,  om.  D  lat. 

vii.  30:  del.  01  Se  ante  63qTouv  et  add.  ouv  ante  ouro,  hab.  sy''®**  p. 
vii.  39:  del.  ocyiov,  hab.  L  K  multi, 
vii.  40:  del.  iroXXoi,  hab.  K  multi. 

del.  ouTou  p>ost  (XKOuoavTEs,  hab.  X  D  sy®  alii, 
vii.  46  :  del.  cos  outos  XotXei  o  ocvdpamoç,  hab.  multi,  om.  B  L. 

vii.  52  :  transp.  on  ek  Tqs  ycxXiXaios  o  irpoçqTTis,  hab.  B  L  Or  pauci. 

viii.  28:  add.  owrois  post  o  iqoous,  om.  B  L  i  a. 

ix.  8:  del.  oturou,  hab.  B  W. 

ix.  18:  add.  TOU  avaßXev|/o(VTOs  post  yoveis  ourou,  om.  565  fi  e  lat  sy*. 
ix.  30:  add.  ouTois  post  eiirev,  om.  D  lat  aeth. 


*  Martin,  op.  cit,  p.  31. 
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ix.  36:  del.  Eçri  f>ost  eotiv,  hab.  B. 

X.  10:  add.  KOI  TTEpioaov  Excoaiv  {x>st  excociv,  om.  D. 

X.  26:  del.  KcxOcos  Eiirov  upiv  oti,  hab.  K  D  lat.  p>ermulti. 

X.  28  :  transp.  jcoriv  oncoviov  SiScopi,  hab.  K  D  6. 

xi.  7:  add.  potChiTois  post  ourois  (sic),  om.  arm. 

xi.  41  :  add.  avrrou  post  oçBoXiJious,  om.  multi. 

xii.  3:  add.  vapSou  p>ost  pupov,  om.  D  lat. 

xii.  22  :  del.  koi  iroXiv  o  ante  avSpEOS,  hab.  K. 

xii.  31  :  add.  Tovrrou  jxwt  Koapou,  om.  W  D  lat  sy*. 

xii.  45:  del.  KOI  post  OEcopEi,  hab.  Or  Eus  Tert. 

xiv.  2:  add.  oti  ante  ‘iropEuopE(oa),  om.  C  K. 

xiv.  4:  oi6orrai(E),  del.  xai,  ttiv  o5ov,  del.  oi6orTai(E),  hab.  K  D  @  lat  sy. 

xiv.  1 7  :  add.  cxutou  post  yivcooxEi,  om.  C  K. 

xiv.  26:  add.  uptv  post  mpivfiEi,  om.  lat  sy  Eus. 

The  attestation  of  witnesses  in  almost  all  cases  of  correction  shows  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  mere  errors.  We  obviously  have  to  do  with  corrections 
made  from  another  MS.  A  glance  at  the  list  shows  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  original  uncorrected  reading  is  of  a  Western,  in  any  case  non-neutral,  type. 
The  corrections  are  commonly  in  agreement  with  the  ‘  Egyptian  ’  BK.  This 
may  be  of  some  value  for  the  development  of  the  text  in  Egypt.  It  may  show 
that  the  Western  text  was  older  than  BK.  We  should  be  able  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  this  text  was  superseded  by  a  BK  text.  It  is  much  safer, 
however,  to  say  thatj  wej  have)  here  again  the  influence  of  one  clearly 
identified  tradition  on  the  other. 

If  we  draw  some  final  conclusions  we  may  say:  as  we  go  back  into  the 
history  of  the  text  of  Egypt  we  see,  after  meeting  a  mixed  text- type  in  the  third 
century  (main  witness  Ç*®),  other  distinctive  types  of  texts.  These  types  are 
again  Western  and  BK.  This  may  be  a  proof  that  BK  is  a  very  old  text. 
In  Egypt  it  has  in  any  case  the  same  rights  as  the  Western  text. 

A.  F.  J.  KLIJN 


THE  EXEGESIS  OF  JOHN  X.  30  IN 
THE  EARLY  TRINITARIAN 
CONTROVERSIES 


Of  all  the  New  Testament  writings,  it  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  raises  in 
their  most  acute  form  the  problems  which  were  to  vex  the  Church  in  the 
Trinitarian  controversies  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Many  of  the 
arguments  set  forth  both  by  the  heterodox  and  by  their  orthodox  opponents 
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consisted  of  exegesis  of  Johanninc  texts/  and  at  the  centre  of  the  Monarchian 
controversies  of  the  third  century  and  the  Arian  controversy  of  the  fourth  was 
the  question  of  the  correct  exegesis  of  John  x.  30,  ‘  I  and  the  Father  are  one’ 
(éytl)  Kort  Ô  irarfip  êv  ècniev). 

I 

The  question  of  the  interpretation  of  this  text  seems  to  have  arisen  first  in 
the  Monarchian  controversy  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  The 
Monarchians  appealed  to  it  for  support  of  their  claim  that  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  identical.  Hippolytus/  criticizing  Noetus’  exegesis  of  Scripture  as 
‘piecemeal’  (hovokcoAoos)/  says  that  he  fell  into  error  because  he  isolated 
John  X.  30  from  its  context  in  the  Gospel  ;  indeed,  he  says,  he  even  failed  to 
understand  the  plain  meaning  of  this  saying  when  it  is  taken  by  itself. 
Hippolytus  points  out  that  Jesus  ‘did  not  say  “  I  and  the  Father  am  one”,  but 
“ar< one”,  for  the  word  “are”  does  not  refer  to  one  person  but  points  to  two 
persons  and  one  power’  (oOk  sIttev  ôt\  èyd)  xal  ô  iron^p  Iv  elpi,  dcAXà  Sv  ècrvicv. 
t6  yàp  èapév  oCnc  êç’  évôç  Xéyrron,  dAX’  ärrl  50o  TrpöaeoTra  SSeiÇev,  SOvoptv  6è 
ulotv)  This  text,  which  Noetus  uses  to  prove  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
Father  and  the  Son,  asserts  quite  plainly,  says  Hippolytus,  that  there  are  two 
distinct  beings  who  are  one.  Furthermore,  he  says,  John  x.  30  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  John  xvii.  22,  23,  ‘The  glory  which  thou  has  given  me 
I  have  given  to  them,  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  become  perfectly  one  so  that  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hast  sent  me.’  Jesus  does  not  mean  that  all  are  to  become  ‘  one  body 
according  to  substance’  but  ‘one  in  power  and  disp>osition  of  unity  of  mind’ 
(îvCTQpa...KaTàTfjv  oOalav,...T^  SvA^dpei  xal  xfi  Ôioôécre»  Tf^s  0po<ppovlas  êv).® 
Therefore,  the  Son  is  ‘in  the  Father  in  power  and  disposition,  for  the  Son  is 
the  one  mind  of  the  Father’  {tv  Tcp  -rrotrpl  Bvn/àuei,  6iot6é<7ei.  els  yàp  vous 
irarpôs  à  irotïs).*  Thus,  while  emphasizing  that  the  ta\itv  points  to  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Hippolytus  interprets  the  Ev  as  a  moral 
and  not  an  essential  unity. 

*  I  have  attempted  to  make  a  full  examination  of  the  interpretation  of  Johannine  texts  in  the 
Trinitarian  controversies  in  a  thesis,  TTu  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  Arian  Controvert, 
presented  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews  in  1956  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.;  in  it  I  have  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  raised  in  their  most  acute  form  the  problems  which 
forced  the  Church  to  work  out  its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  provided  the  Church  with  the  data,  in  their  clearest  form,  from  which  to  con¬ 
struct  that  doctrine. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  whether  Hippolytus  is  dependent  on  Tertullian  or  vice  versa 
or  whether  they  are  independent  of  each  other.  Dr  E.  Evans  (  Tertullian' s  Treatise  against  Praxeas, 
pp.  >3  f.)  argues  that  Hippolytus  is  dependent  on  Tertullian,  but,  against  this,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  rather  naive  writings  of  Hippolytus  could  be  dependent  on  the  well-reasoned  and  strongly 
developed  arguments  of  Tertullian.  On  the  possibility  that  the  two  writers  independently  set  forth 
‘a  point  of  view  already  traditional  in  the  Church’,  cf.  B.  B.  Warfield,  Studies  in  Tertullian  and 
dugfutine,  pp.  16  ff. 

•  C.  Noet.  3.  «  Ibid.  7. 

‘  «wi.  •  Idmn. 
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Against  Praxeas,  who  taught  a  Monarchian  doctrine  similar  to  that  of 
Noctus,  TcrtuUian  makes  the  same  criticisms;  perhaps  with  some  exaggera¬ 
tion,  he  says  that  Praxeas  appeals  to  only  one  Old  Testament  text  (Isa.  xlv.  5) 
and  only  two  New  Testament  texts  (John  x.  30  and  xiv.  9,  10).  Praxeas 
appears  to  have  interpreted  John  x.  30  in  the  same  way  as  Noetus  had  done, 
but  in  reply  to  him  Tertullian  analyses  the  text  more  fully  than  does  Hippo- 
lytus.  He  says  that  the  Monarchians 

do  not  sec  (i)  that  ‘I  and  the  Father’  is  an  indication  of  two,  (ii)  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  ‘are’  does  not  have  a  singular  subject,  because  it  is  said  in  the 
plural,  and  (iii)  that  he  says  ‘are  one  thing’  {unum),  not  ‘arc  one  person’  (urms)... . 
When  he  says  that  two,  of  the  masculine  gender,  are  one  thing,  in  the  neuter— 
which  is  not  concerned  with  singularity  but  with  unity,  with  likeness,  with  con¬ 
junction  (non  pertinet  ad  singularitatem,  sed  ad  unitatem,  ad  similitudinem,  ad  con- 
iunctionem),  with  the  love  of  the  Father  who  lovcth  the  Son,  and  with  the  obedience 
of  the  Son  who  obeys  the  Father’s  will — when  he  says  ‘One  thing  arc  I  and  the 
Father’,  he  shows  that  those  whom  he  equates  and  joins  are  two  (duos  esst  quos 
aequat  et  iungit).^ 

Tertullian  then  goes  on  to  discuss  John  x.  30  in  the  light  of  the  verses  which 
immediately  follow;  Jesus  says  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  works  of  the  Son  that 
the  Father  will  be  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the  Father  (John  x.  38)  ;  thus 
it  is  by  means  of  the  works  of  the  Son  that  we  come  to  know  that  he  and  the 
Father  are  one.  At  this  stage  of  his  argument  Tertullian  is  content  to  emphas¬ 
ize  the  moral  unity  of  Father  and  Son;*  elsewhere,  however,  he  interprets 
John  X.  30  to  mean  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  substance.  Dis¬ 
cussing  Christ’s  promise  to  ask  the  Father  to  send  ‘another  Paraclete’  (John 
xiv.  16),  he  says,  ‘These  three’  (i.e.  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit)  ‘are  unum, 
not  unus,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said  “I  and  the  Father  are  one”,  in 
respect  of  unity  of  substance,  not  of  singularity  of  number  (ad  substantiae 
unitatem  non  ad  numeri  singularitatem)  For  Tertullian,  then,  the  èopiv  and 
the  Éyœ  koI  ô  Trorfip  are  proof  of  the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son, 
while  the  kv  (unum)  is  proof  of  their  unity  of  substance. 

Attacking  a  different  form  of  Monarchianism  which  preserved  the 
monarchia  of  God  by  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  Novatian  asks,  ‘  If  Christ 
is  only  man . . .  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  saying  “  I  and  the  Father  are  one”? 
He  can  be  said  to  be  one  with  the  Father  only  on  the  ground  that  he  is  from 
the  Father,  that  he  is  his  Son,  and  that  he  is  born  from  him  (dum  ex  ipso  est, 
et  dum  filius  eius  est,  et  dum  ex  ipso  nascitur)  Later,  analysing  the  text  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  Tertullian’s  exegesis,  he  asserts  that  (i)  the  word  ‘and’ 
shows  that  the  ‘I’  is  distinct  from  ‘the  Father’,  (ii)  the  word  ‘one’  (unum, 
not  unus)  expresses  ‘a  harmony  of  fellowship,  not  a  unity  of  person’  (societatis 

^  Alb).  Prax.  22. 

•  Dr  Evans  {pp.  cit.  p.  302)  remarks  that  ‘the  phraseology  here  . . .  does  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  a  moral  unity’. 

•  Adv.  Prax.  25.  *  Dt  Trin.  15. 
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concordiam  non  unitatem personae),  and  (iii)  the  word  ‘are’  points  to  two  who  are 
distinct;^  then  he  proceeds  to  make  use  of  the  analogy  of  fellowship  between 
human  beings  in  order  to  explain  the  societatis  concordia  which  exists  between 
Father  and  Son.  While  he  does  not  quote  John  xvii.  22,  23,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  these  verses  in  mind,  for  he  says,  ‘  Where  there  is,  between  two  persons, 
a  unity  of  thought,  a  unity  of  truth,  a  unity  of  faith,  a  unity  and  identity  of 
religion,  a  unity  in  the  fear  of  God,  the  two  are  one  for  all  their  being  two 
[unum  sunt,  etiam  si  duo  sint)  ’  ;*  that  is,  their  unity  is  a  moral  unity.  Similarly, 
the  unum  in  John  x.  30  points  to  a  moral  unity  of  Father  and  Son.  Unlike 
TertuUian,  Novatian  is  not  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  asserting  a  unitas  sub¬ 
stantiae;  the  most  he  is  prepared  to  assert  is  a  societatis  concordia,  or  di  substantiae 
comtnunioP 

In  Alexandria,  Monarchianism  does  not  seem  to  have  presented  its 
challenge  as  strongly  or  as  early  as  it  did  in  the  West.  The  reason  would 
appear  to  be  that  Alexandrian  theology,  at  least  as  it  is  presented  by  Clement 
and  Origen,  could  easily  preserve  the  monarchia  of  God  within  its  hierarchical 
view  of  the  Godhead,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  identifying  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  or,  on  the  other,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  Clement  hardly 
seems  to  be  aware  of  the  challenge  of  Monarchianism,  while  Origen  argues 
against  it  only  in  passing^  and  does  not  appear  to  treat  it  as  a  serious  challenge. 

In  contra  Celsum  (viii,  12),  Origen  quotes  John  x.  30  as  proof  that  Christians 
are  not  ditheists,  as  Celsus  asserts,  but  believe  in  a  single  God,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  close  to  the  Monarchianism  of  Noetus  and 
Praxeas.  In  his  Commentary  on  St  John,  however,  in  opposition  to  Monarchi¬ 
anism,  he  asserts  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  by  appealing 
to  John  xvii.  3,  ô  p6vos  àXqôivôç  6e6s,  and  to  the  distinction  between  Ô  ôeds 
and  Osés.®  His  commentary  on  John  x.  30  is  lost,  but  twice  at  least  in  his 
extant  works  he  expounds  the  saying  : 

(i)  When  discussing  John  iv.  34,  ‘  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me’.  Origen  argues  that  ‘the  will  of  God  was  in  the  will  of  the  Son  and 
the  will  of  the  Son  became  the  same  as  the  will  of  the  Father  (àTrapdXXctKTos 
ToO  ôeAi^POTos  toO  TTocrpôs),  in  order  that  there  might  no  longer  be  two  wills 
but  one  will.  Wherefore,  the  unity  of  will  was  the  reason  for  the  Son’s  saying 
“I  and  the  Father  are  one.”  ’*  Here,  then.  Origen  interprets  the  §v  as  a  unity 
of  will,  i.e.  a  moral  unity. 

(ii)  Later,  discussing  John  viii.  40,  ‘Now  you  seek  to  kill  me’.  Origen 
draws  a  distinction,  which  was  to  become  a  standard  exegetical  principle, 
between  sayings  which  refer  to  the  manhood  of  the  Son  and  those  which  refer 
to  his  divinity;  John  x.  30,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  latter  category.’ 

‘  Ibid.  27.  •  Ibid.  31. 

*  Ibid.  27. 

*  The  discovery  of  Origen’s  Dialogue  with  Heraclides  demands  that  this  statement  be  modified  ;  it  is 
true,  however,  that  in  his  hitherto  known  works  he  makes  only  passing  reference  to  Monarchianism. 

*  In  Joh.  ii.  2.  *  Ibid.  xiii.  36.  ’  Ibid.  xix.  2. 
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If  these  two  expositions  are  placed  together,  then  we  have  Origen  asserting 
that  the  Son  is  divine  (although  inferior  to  Ô  m6vos  àXrjôivàs  ôeôs) ,  and  that  his 
unity  with  the  Father  is  a  moral  unity  of  wills. 

In  the  Toura  MS.  The  Dialogue  with  Heraclides,^  Origen  develops  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  John  X.  30  more  fully,  and  here  more  specifically  against  a  form 
of  Monarchianism.  In  the  Dialogue  he  forces  Heraclides,  who  appears  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  Syrian  theological  tradition  which,  a  century  later,  was 
to  be  represented  by  Eustathius  of  Antioch  and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  to 
admit  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  two  Gkxls  who  became  a  unity.*  When 
asked,  ‘Do  we  confess  two  Gods?’,  Heraclides  replies,  ‘Yes.  But  the  power  is 
one’,  an  answer  which  echoes  the  position  of  Hippolytus.  In  anticipation  of 
Monarchian  objections.  Origen  then  goes  on  to  give  a  lengthy  explanation 
of  the  statement  that  there  are  two  Gods  ;  he  says,  ‘  We  must . . .  show  in  what 
sense  they  are  two,  and  in  what  sense  the  two  are  one  God’,  and  he  attempts 
to  do  so  by  showing  how  Scripture  teaches  that  ‘several  things  which  are  two 
arc  one’.  In  the  first  place,  Adam  and  Eve  arc  distinct  from  one  another, 
yet  it  is  said  of  them,  ‘For  the  two  shall  be  one  flesh’  (Gen.  ii.  34).*  Again, 
the  righteous  man  is  distinct  from  Christ,  yet  it  is  said  ‘  For  he  that  is  joined 
to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit’  (I  Cor.  vi.  17).*  From  these  two  examples  Origen 
concludes  : 

So  in  relation  to  the  God  and  Father  of  the  universe,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is 
not  one  flesh,  nor  one  spirit,  but  something  higher  than  flesh  and  spirit,  namely, 
one  God.  The  appropriate  word  when  human  beings  are  joined  to  one  another  is 
flesh.  The  appropriate  word  when  a  righteous  man  is  joined  to  Christ  is  spirit.The 
appropriate  word  when  Christ  is  united  to  the  Father  is  not  flesh,  not  spirit,  but 
more  honourable  than  these — God.  That  is  why  we  understand  in  this  sense  ‘  I  and 
the  Father  arc  one’.* 

Thus  Origen  interprets  the  Iv  of  John  x.  30  as  elç  6e6ç:  ‘I  and  the  Father 
arc  one  God.’  This  assertion  of  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son  as  ‘one  God’ 
must,  however,  be  read  in  the  light  of  Origen’s  whole  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Son  (Logos)  ;  the  Son  is  fleôç,  not  Ô  ôeôs,  and  as  ôeôs  he  is  inferior  to 
Ô  6e6ç.  He  is  God  in  a  derivative  sense,  and  has  his  divinity  by  communica¬ 
tion  (perox^i)*  from  ‘the  God  and  Father  of  the  universe’.  Origen  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  it  is  necessary  to  assert  both  the  distinction — ‘I  and  the  Father 
are’ — ,  and  the  unity — ‘one’ — ,  but  his  view  of  the  unity  is  impaired  by  the 
pluralism  implicit  in  his  subordinationist  view  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  As 
Dr  Chadwick  remarks,  ‘For  Origen  the  independence  of  the  Son  is  theo- 

*  I  have  not  had  accen  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  Dialogue  which  was  published  by  J.  Scherer  in 
1949,  and  have  had  to  rely  on  the  Rev.  Henry  Chadwick’s  translation  in  Alexandrian  Christianity  (in 
LUnary  of  Christian  Classics,  vol.  lu).  References  to  the  Dialogue  sue  given  according  to  the  pagination 
of  Scherer’s  text  as  given  in  the  margin  of  Chadwick’s  translation. 

*  Dial.  124.  *  Idem. 

*  Ibid.  126.  •  Idem. 

*  Cf.  H.  Crouzel,  Théologie  de  l'image  de  Dieu  chez  Origine,  p.  i  lo. 
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logically  prior  to  his  oneness  with  the  Father.  He  begins  by  thinking  of  two 
Gods  and  then  tries  to  explain  how  they  are  one,  never  vice  versa.'^  His 
treatment  of  John  x.  30  in  the  Dialogue  with  Heraclides  is,  therefore,  really  the 
same  as  that  in  in  Joh.  xiii.  36;*  just  as  there  are  two  wills  that  become  one, 
so  also  there  are  two  Gkxls  who  become  one.  Origen  reverses  the  order  of  theo¬ 
logical  priority  which  is  that  of  St  John,  for  whom  the  unity  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  is  theologically  prior  to  the  distinction  between  them  ;  John’s  aim  is  to 
show  that  the  creative,  revealing  and  saving  Word  of  God,  who  is  eternally 
with  God  and  is  God,  is,  within  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  distinct  from  the 
Father. 

When  Monarchianism  (or  Sabellianism  as  the  Easterns  called  it)  became 
a  real  danger  in  Egypt,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  met  the  challenge  by  asserting 
the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son  in  an  exaggerated  form  of  Origenist 
subordinationism.  When  he  was  taken  to  task  by  his  Roman  namesake,  he 
elaborated  the  other  side  of  Origen’s  thought,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  genera¬ 
tion.*  While  he  openly  admits  his  dislike  for  the  term  ô^ooûo^os  {consub- 
stantialis),  which  the  Church  at  Rome  was  already  using  to  express  the  unity 
of  Father  and  Son,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  unscriptural,  Dionysius  claims 
that  he  had  used  illustrations  which  suggest  the  idea  which  the  word  expresses. 
Just  as  a  parent  and  his  child  are  öpoyEveTs,  just  as  the  seed,  the  root  and  the 
plant  are  0uo<(>ufj,  so  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  ôpooOaioi.*  His  use  of  the 
words  ô^oycv1^S  ^nd  ôpoçui^S  ^  near-equivalents  of  à\xooùoios  makes  it  plain 
that  for  him  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son  is  not  essential  but  generic.  He 
would  interpret  the  Sv  of  John  x.  30  in  the  same  way  as  Origen  had  done, 
namely  as  els  6eôç,  and  he  would  interpret  the  els  0c6s  in  a  hierarchical 
manner. 

Both  the  Western  and  the  Alexandrian  churches  sought  to  refute  Monarchi¬ 
anism  by  maintaining  both  the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son  and  their 
unity  one  with  another.  In  both  churches  John  x.  30,  which  asserts  both  the 
distinction  and  the  unity,  was  one  of  the  main  weapons  against  the  heresy 
which  sought  to  preserve  the  unity  by  denying  the  distinction.  As  Augustine 
says,  ‘Cum  audit  insumus*  abscedat  confusus  sabellianus'  This  same  text  was  to 
prove  equally  crucial  in  the  Church’s  resistance  to  Arianism  which  strove  to 
preserve  the  distinction  by  denying  the  unity:  ‘Cum  audit  €unum*  abscedat 
confusus  arianus.'  * 

II 

John  X.  30  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  Arians’  favourite  texts.  Like  the 
SabcUians,  to  whose  views  they  were  so  strongly  opposed  that  any  attempt  to 
uphold  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son 

*  AUxandrian  Christianify  (LCC,  vol.  lu),  p.  433. 

'  See  above.  *  Apud  Athanasius,  d*  Dtentis,  a6. 

*  Apud  Athanasius,  di  S*nt.  Dion.  1 7. 

*  Quoted  by  Marie  Comeau,  Satnl  Augustin,  txigite  du  quatriènu  évangiU,  p.  a88  n.  i . 
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with  the  Father  was  tainted  with  Sabellianism,  the  Arians  were  highly  selective 
in  their  use  of  Scripture.  From  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  in  Alexandria, 
Alexander  accused  Arius  of  seizing  on  those  texts  which  refer  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  in  his  incarnate  state  and  ignoring  all  those  which  refer  to  his 
glory  and  eternal  pre-existence  with  the  Father;  John  x.  30,  he  says,  is  one 
of  the  texts  which  they  deliberately  ignore.^  For  Alexander  this  text  by  itself 
is  sufficient  refutation  of  any  view  which  makes  the  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  so  radical  that  there  is  no  p>ossibility  of  asserting  their 
unity.  He  begins  by  acknowledging  the  distinction,  thus  safeguarding  himself 
from  the  outset  against  the  charge  of  Sabellianism  ;  then  he  goes  on  to  assert 
the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  terms  of  the  unity  of  the  image  and  its 
prototype.  He  says. 

In  these  words  (John  x.  30)  the  Lord  does  not  declare  himself  to  be  the  Father, 
nor  does  he  claim  that  the  two  subsistent  natures  are  one  (xàs  ifj  üttootAcjei  6>>o 
90aEts  plotv) ,  but  that  the  Son  of  the  Father  in  his  very  nature  preserves  accurately  the 
F ather’s  likeness  {Tf\v  Trorrpiicf^v  èpçépsiov) ,  in  every  way  having  taken  his  likeness  as  an 
impressionof  his  nature  (t^v  KorTàir<5cvTa  ôuoiôrriTa  ocOroO  h<  çOoscoç  dnro^aÇdUEvos), 
and  being  the  exact  image  of  the  Father  (dnrcxpiiXXaKTOs  eIkcov  toö  Trocrpôç)  and  the 
distinct  expression  of  the  prototyp>e  (toö  irpcoTOTÖTTOu  Iktuttos  xotponcn^p).* 

Thus  Alexander  interprets  John  x.  30  in  the  light  of  Col.  i.  15,  ‘the  image 
(elKcbv)  of  the  invisible  God’,  and  Heb.  i.  3,  ‘the  reflection  (or  radiance; 
drraûyaopa)  of  his  glory,  the  expression  of  his  substance  (xaponcrrip  Tfjs  Cnroord- 
occos  ocCrroö)  ’ .  How  he  interprets  these  two  texts  he  has  already  made  plain  in  the 
same  letter:  ‘For  to  say  that  ‘the  reflection  of  the  glory’  did  not  exist  takes 
away  also  the  prototypal  light  of  which  it  is  the  glory.  And  if  “the  image  of 
God”  did  not  always  exist,  it  is  plain  that  he  whose  image  he  is  did  not  always 
exist  either.  Also  when  it  is  asserted  that  “the  expression  of  the  substance” 
of  God  did  not  exist,  he  also  is  taken  away  who  is  always  expressed  by  him.’* 
In  the  initial  stages  of  the  controversy,  then,  Alexander  asserts  the  unity  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  while  also  emphasizing  their  distinction.  He  strives 
to  take  seriously  the  Johannine  paradox  which  finds  its  most  explicit 
statement  in  John  x.  30,  for  he  knows  that  if  the  Son  is  not  one  with  the 
Father,  the  Church  has  no  right  to  worship  him,  and,  as  his  exegesis  of 
John  xiv.  9  demonstrates,  there  could  be  no  real  revelation  of  the  Father 
through  the  Son. 

Their  orthodox  opponents’  emphasis  on  John  x.  30  forced  the  Arians  to 
try  to  reconcile  this  text  with  their  teaching;  it  appears  that  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it  developed  in  two  stages,  both  of  which  are  attempts  to  rationalize 
the  text  in  the  light  of  their  already  established  teaching  that  the  Son  is 
distinct  from  the  Father  as  a  creature  from  his  Creator. 

*  LetUr  of  AUxander  of  Alexandria  to  Alexander  of  Thessalonica.  All  the  extant  documents  from  the 
early  stages  of  the  controversy  have  been  conveniendy  collected  by  H.  G.  Opitz,  Athanasius’  Werke, 
Bd.  m,  Teil  2:  Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  des  Arianischen  Streites.  This  letter  is  Urk.  14. 

*  Urk.  14  (p.  25, 11.  22  {.).  *  Ibid.  (24,  3  ff.). 
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(i)  The  Arians  say:  ‘Since  the  Son  wills  what  the  Father  wills  and  is  not 
contrary  in  what  he  thinks  and  in  what  he  judges,  but  is  in  all  respects  in 
agreement  with  him,  declaring  doctrines  which  are  the  same  and  a  word 
which  is  consistent  and  united  with  the  Father’s  teaching,  therefore  it  is  said 
that  he  and  the  Father  are  one.’^  If  there  is  a  unity  of  Father  and  Son,  it  is 
a  moral  unity,  a  unity  of  will,  thought  and  teaching. 

Athanasius  replies  that  unity  of  this  kind  is  inadequate;  if  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  one,  their  oneness  must  be  a  oneness  of  essence  and  nothing  less 
than  that.  He  argues  as  follows  : 

(a)  If  the  Arians’  interpretation  of  John  x.  30  were  correct,  then  it  should 
also  be  said  of  angels,  powers,  and  of  sun,  moon  and  stars  that  they  and  the 
Father  are  one,  for  they  are  in  harmony  with  God.*  Even  among  men  there 
are  some — martyrs,  prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles — ^who  are  in  harmony 
with  God,  yet  none  of  them  ever  dared  to  claim  that  ‘I  and  the  Father  are 
one’.* 

[b]  The  likeness  and  oneness  must  be  referred  to  the  essence  of  the  Son. 
The  Father  and  the  Son  are  one,  for  ‘when  the  Son  works,  the  Father  is  the 
worker,  and  when  the  Son  comes  to  the  saints,  it  is  the  Father  that  comes 
in  the  Son. .  ..When  the  Father  gives  grace  and  peace,  the  Son  also  gives  it 
(Rom.  i.  7).. .  .For  one  and  the  same  grace  is  from  the  Father  in  the  Son’.* 
The  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  operation,  therefore  they  are  one  in 
essence.  ‘  No  one  would  pray  to  receive  from  God  and  the  angels . . .  but  from 
Father  and  Son,  because  of  their  oneness  and  the  oneness  of  their 
giving.’* 

{c)  Athanasius  goes  on  to  strengthen  this  argument  that  unity  of  operation 
points  to  unity  of  essence  by  reference  to  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  the  work  of  revelation. 

What  God  speaks,  he  speaks  through  the  Word  and  not  through  another;  and 
since  the  Word  is  not  separate  from  the  Father,  nor  unlike  and  foreign  to  the 
Father’s  essence,  what  he  works,  those  are  the  Father’s  works  (John  v.  19). . .  .And 
he  who  has  seen  the  Son  knows  that,  in  seeing  him,  he  has  seen,  not  an  angel,  nor 
one  merely  greater  than  the  angels,  nor,  in  short,  any  creature,  but  the  Father 
himself  (John  xiv.  9).  And  he  who  hears  the  Word  knows  that  he  hears  the  Father, 
just  as  he  who  is  irradiated  by  the  radiance,  knows  that  he  is  enlightened  by  the 
sun.* 

Earlier  (in  Oratio,  ii),  Athanasius  argues  that  if,  as  the  Arians  assert,  the  Son 
is  a  creature,  then  God  did  not  create  through  Him,  he  cannot  be  worshipped, 
the  naming  of  his  Name  in  baptism  is  superfluous,  the  devil  could  not  have 
been  overcome,  and  mankind  could  not  have  been  renewed,  restored,  saved, 

‘  Afmd  Athanasius,  Or.  c.  Ar.  iii.  10  (PG,  xxvi.  341). 

*  de  Synodis,  48  {PG,  xxvi.  777  f.).  *  Or.  c.  Ar.  iii.  10  {PG,  xxvi.  341  f.). 

*  Ibid.  iii.  ii  (PC,  xxvi.  345).  *  Ibid.  iii.  12  {PG,  xxvi.  345  f.). 

*  Ibid.  iii.  14  {PG,  xxvi.  352). 
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delivered,  made  immortal  and  deified.^  The  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  activity  and  operation  proves  that  the  Son  belongs  to  the  essence  of  God 
and  is  not  foreign  to  it. 

{(£)  Athanasius  argues  that  if  the  Word  is  the  image  and  expression  of  the 
Father  ‘it  is  he  who  said  John  xiv.  9,  lO  and  x.  30,  for  thus  Gkxl  is  one  and  one 
is  the  faith  in  the  Father  and  the  Son;  for  though  the  Word  is  God,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord;  for  the  Son  is  proper  to  that  One,  and  inseparable 
according  to  the  propriety  and  peculiarity  of  his  essence 

Athanasius’  argument  against  this  first  Arian  attempt  to  rationalize 
John  X.  30  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  the  interpretation  of  the  unity  in  tenm 
of  harmony  of  will,  thought  and  teaching  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  the 
witness  of  Scripture  or  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  ;  the  oneness  of 
action  and  op>eration  can  only  mean  that  the  Son  belongs  to  the  Godhead  as 
proper  to  the  Father’s  essence,  for  this  external  unity  of  operation  can  flow 
only  from  an  internal  unity  of  essence. 

(ii)  The  Arians  take  the  further  step  of  interpreting  John  x.  30  in  the  light 
of  John  xvii.  1 1,  20-3;  the  oneness  of  Father  and  Son  is  similar  to  that  which 
we  can  have  with  each  other  through  the  Son.  They  say: 

If,  as  we  become  one  in  the  Father,  so  also  he  and  the  Father  are  one,  and  thus 
also  He  is  in  the  Father,  how  do  you  pretend  from  his  saying  ‘I  and  the  Father 
are  one’  and  ‘I  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me’  (John  x.  38,  xiv.  10),  that  he 
is  proper  to  and  like  the  Father’s  essence?  For  it  follows  either  that  we  also  are 
proper  to  the  Father’s  essence  or  that  he  is  foreign  to  it  as  we  are  foreign  to  it.* 

Athanasius  replies  with  a  criticism  that  recurs  like  a  refrain:  the  Arians 
ignore  the  distinction  which  the  Scriptures  draw  between  Christ’s  Sonship  and 
ours.  He  is  Son  by  nature  ;  we  are  sons  by  grace  and  adoption.  ‘  What  is  given 
to  men  by  grace,  this  they  would  make  equal  to  the  Godhead  of  the  Giver. 
Thus,  hearing  that  men  are  called  sons,  they  thought  themselves  to  be  equal 
to  the  true  Son  who  is  such  by  nature.’^ 

(0)  The  comparison  between  the  oneness  of  Father  and  Son  with  the 
oneness  which  we  have  with  each  other  by  grace  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
identical. 


Jesus  did  not  say,  ‘that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are’  with  the  meaning  that  we 
may  become  such  as  he  is,  but  that,  just  as  he,  who  is  the  Word,  is  in  his  own 
Father,  we  too,  taking  him  as  a  pattern  and  looking  at  him,  may  become  one 
towards  each  other  in  concord  and  unity  of  spirit. . .  .Jesus  says,  ‘  that  they  may  be 
one  as  we  are’  whose  nature  is  indivisible;  that  is,  that  they,  learning  from  us 
about  that  indivisible  nature,  may  preserve  in  like  manner  agreement  with  each 
other.* 
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(i)  Jesus  said  ‘that  they  may  be  one  in  us’  (John  xvii.  21).^ 

By  saying  ‘in  us’,  he  has  emphasized  the  distance  and  the  difference,  because  he 
alone,  as  only  Word  and  Wisdom,  is  in  the  Father  alone,  but  we  are  in  the  Son 
and  through  him  in  the  Father.  When  he  spoke  in  this  way,  he  meant  only  this: 
‘By  our  unity  may  they  also  be  one  with  each  other  as  we  are  one  in  nature  and 
truth;  for  they  could  not  be  one  except  by  learning  in  us  what  the  unity  is.’* 

(c)  In  the  same  way,  Jesus  said  ‘that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are’  (John 
xvii.  23),  and  not  ‘that  they  may  be  one  in  thee  as  I  am’.  ‘The  word  “as” 
signifies,  not  identity,  but  an  image  and  example  of  the  subject  being 
discussed.’* 

(d)  Passing  on  to  the  words  ‘  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one’  (John  xvii.  23),  Athanasius  says  that  Jesus  is  saying  that 
since  God  is  in  him,  because  he  is  God’s  Word,  and  he  is  in  mankind  because 
of  the  body  which  he  assumed,  and  the  salvation  of  man  is  perfected  in  him 
because  God  is  in  him,  therefore  he  asks  that  men  may  become  one  according 
to  the  body  which  is  in  him  and  according  to  its  perfection,  that  they  may 
become  perfect,  having  oneness  with  it  and  having  become  one  in  it,  so  that, 
as  if  all  men  were  borne  by  him,  all  may  be  one  body  and  one  spirit  and  may 
grow  into  a  perfect  man  (Eph.  iv.  13).* 

{e)  The  oneness  of  Father  and  Son  is  the  example  with  which  the  oneness 
of  the  redeemed  with  each  other  is  to  be  compared,  and  not  vice  versa.  Jesus 
is  saying,  ‘  Whence  is  this  being  made  perfect,  except  that  I,  thy  Word,  having 
borne  that  body  and  become  man,  have  perfected  the  work  which  thou  didst 
give  me  to  do,  O  Father  (John  xvii.  4)?  And  the  work  is  perfected  because 
men,  redeemed  from  sin,  no  longer  remziin  dead,  but  being  deified,  have  in 
each  other,  by  looking  at  us,  the  bond  of  love.’* 

(/)  In  concluding  his  exegesis  of  John  x.  30  in  relation  to  John  xvii.  11, 
20-3,  Athanasius  turns  for  further  light  to  I  John  iv.  13:  ‘By  this  we  know 
that  we  abide  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  has  given  us  of  his  own  Spirit.’ 
He  argues  that  the  Spirit  does  not  unite  the  Son  with  the  Father,  for  the 
Spirit  receives  from  the  Son  (John  xvi.  14  f.),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we, 
apart  from  the  Spirit,  are  foreign  to  God  and  distant  from  him.  It  is  by 
partaking  of  the  Spirit  that  we  are  joined  to  the  Godhead.  ‘The  Son  is  in  the 
Father  in  one  way,  and  we  come  to  be  in  him  in  another.’* 

Athanasius’  exegesis  of  John  x.  30,  and  of  John  xvii.  1 1,  20-3  in  relation  to 
it,  may  be  summed  up  thus.  The  oneness  which  the  Son  has  with  the  Father 
by  nature  is  the  standard  by  which  the  oneness  which  the  redeemed  have 
with  each  other  in  the  Father  must  be  compared,  and  not,  as  the  Arians  assert, 

‘  Athanasius  reads  iv  iv  &aiv  with  K,  6,  w,  vg,  sin,  pesh,  boh;  the  Iv  is  omitted  by  B,  C,  D,  it; 
cf.  C.  K  Barrett,  Th*  Gosp*l  according  to  St  John,  in  lac.  p.  437. 

’  Or.  c,  Ar.  iii.  31  (PG,  xxvi.  365  f.).  •  I<km  {K,  xxvi.  368). 

*  Ibid.  iii.  33  {PG,  xxvi.  369).  *  Ibid.  iii.  35  {PG,  xxvi.  373). 

*  Ibid.  iii.  34  {PG,  xxvi.  373)  ;  cf.  iii.  33  {PG,  xxvi.  373)  :  ‘The  Son  himself  is  simply  and  uncon¬ 
ditionally  “in  the  Father”,  for  he  has  this  by  nature  (vviosi)  . .  .we  do  not  have  it  by  nature.’ 
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vice  versa.  The  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  thought, 
will,  teaching  and  activity  can  be  understood  only  as  the  external  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  their  internal  unity  of  essence.  Thus,  Athanasius  tries  to  take  seriously 
the  witness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  particularly  of  x.  30,  to  the  paradox  rf 
the  Son’s  unity  with  and  distinction  from  the  Father. 

John  X.  30,  which  had  been  the  crucial  text  in  the  refutation  of  Sabelli- 
anism,  was  also  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  battle  against  Arianism.  This 
text,  which  the  Arians  had  at  first  ignored  and  then  tried  to  explain  away  m 
the  light  of  their  unscriptural  presuppositions  of  the  undifferentiated  unity 
of  the  Godhead  and  the  createdness  of  the  Son,  was  shown  by  Alexander 
and  Athanasius  to  mean  nothing  less  than  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  one  in 
essence;  at  the  same  time  both  insist  that  the  essential  unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  them. 


A  few  years  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea  had  condemned  Arianism  the  Arian 
party  came  back  into  Imperial  favour  and  commenced  to  attack  their  ortho¬ 
dox  opponents  by  sniping  at  their  leaders.  The  first  to  be  deposed  was 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
both  of  them  being  found  guilty  of  Sabellianism  by  Arian  synods.  The 
controversy  which  arose  over  the  teaching  which  Marcellus  had  set  forth  in 
opposition  to  Arian  doctrine  is  usually  treated  as  a  mere  side  issue  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  but,  in  so  far  as  Marcellus  was  a  representative  of  the  old 
Syrian  or  Antiochene  tradition, ‘  the  conflict  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
it  usually  receives  in  the  history  of  dogma.  Having  attacked  the  Arians— 
Asterius  the  Sophist  in  particular — ^fix>m  the  Antiochene  point  of  view, 
Marcellus,  in  turn,  was  attacked  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  reactionary  form  of  Origenism,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Oration  against  the  Arians  from  the  point  of  view  of  Athanasian  orthodoxy.  Thus, 
in  the  extant  literature  of  the  Marcellan  controversy,  we  have  a  multiple 
collision  of  four  distinct  theological  positions — Arianism,  Antiochenism, 
Origenism,  and  neo-Alexandrian  or  Nicene  orthodoxy. 

(i)  Marcellus  versus  Asterius 

Marcellus  wrote  a  treatise  against  Asterius,  criticizing  the  latter’s  teaching 
set  forth  in  a  Syntagma  ;  of  these  two  treatises  fragments  only  survive.*  Sufficient 
remain,  however,  to  allow  us  to  grasp  their  main  positions  and  the  trend  of 
their  exegesis  of  John  x.  30. 

*  See  F.  Looft,  Dû  TrinitätsUhre  von  MarcMs  von  An<yre  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  zur  iUteren  Tradition,  in 
SitzungsborichU  dtr  Preussisehen  Akademü  dtr  WisstnschafUn  (1902),  pp.  764-81;  W.  Gericke,  Marcdl 
von  Atuyra;  dtr  Logos-Christologt  und  Biblizist  (Halle,  1940). 

*  The  Fragmenti  oT  Afterius’  writing!  have  been  collected  by  G.  Bardy,  Rtcherches  sur  saint  Luem 
d’Antiochttt  son  écoU;  they  may  also  be  found  in  Bardy’i  article,  ‘Asterius  le  Sophiste’,  Revue  d’Htstoin 
EccUsiastique,  xxn  (1926),  221-72.  Marcellus’  fragments  are  collected  by  £.  Klostermann  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Eusebius’  Contra  Mareeltum  and  de  EceUsiastûa  Thtologia  (CCS,  Eusebius  Werke, 
vol.  iv). 
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Marcellus  attacked  the  Arian  doctrine  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  two 
distinct  substances  (6ùo  CnrooràoEis)^  or  two  essences  (60o  oOa(ai),*  or  that 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  three  substances®  or  three  essences.*  He 
argues  that  Asterius  fell  into  error  because,  fixing  his  attention  on  ‘  the  human 
flesh  which  the  Word  of  God  assumed  and  through  which  he  thus  manifests 
himself,  he  said  that  there  are  two  substances,  that  of  the  Father  and  that  of 
the  Son;  thus  he  separates  the  Son  of  God  from  the  Father  as  someone  may 
separate  the* son  of  a  man  from  his  natural  father’.®  Because  Asterius 
concentrates  on  ‘the  second  economy’  (t^  66vnip<?  olKovoplcy),®  he  interprets 
John  X.  30  to  mean  that  there  is  complete  agreement  or  harmony  (<7UM<pcovla) 
between  the  Son’s  will  and  that  of  the  Father;  ‘The  Father  and  the  Son  are 
one  and  the  same  only  insofar  as  they  agree  in  all  things  ;  and  on  account  of 
the  complete  agreement  in  words  and  actions  “I  and  the  Father  are  one”.’’ 

Marcellus’  accusation  that  Asterius  takes  this  view  of  the  unity  of  Father 
and  Son  because  he  has  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  Incarnate  is  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  vast  difference  between  what  he  and  Asterius 
mean  by  the  title  ‘Son’.  For  Marcellus  the  pre-existent  Word  becomes  ‘Son’ 
of  God  at  the  Incarnation;  ‘before  the  Incarnation  he  was  nothing  but 
Logos’.®  Therefore,  when  he  finds  Asterius  speaking  of  the  ‘Son’,  he  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  referring  to  the  Incarnate.  What  Asterius  has  to 
say  concerning  the  agreement  of  Father  and  Son  in  this  exegesis  of  John  x.  30, 
however,  refers  equally  to  the  pre-existent  and  to  the  Incarnate  ;  he  fixes  his 
attention,  not  on  the  Incarnate,  but  on  the  pre-existent  Logos-Son  who,  as 
a  created  intermediary  between  God  and  the  world,  is  completely  distinct 
from  and  other  than  the  Father.  His  presupposition  that  the  Father  and 
Son  are  utterly  distinct  prevents  him  from  interpreting  John  x.  30  in  any  other 
way  than  as  harmony  in  thought,  will  and  action.  Having  thus  misunderstood 
the  position  of  Asterius,  Marcellus  thinks  that,  if  he  can  demonstrate  that 
during  the  Incarnation  there  was  not  close  agreement  of  Father  and  Son,  he 
has  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  the  falseness  of  the  distinction  which 
Asterius  sets  between  them;  what  he  b  doing,  in  fact,  is  to  play  right  into 
Asterius’  hands.  He  denies  that  it  is  ‘  because  of  the  close  agreement  in  all 
words  and  deeds’  that  Jesus  says  ‘I  and  the  Father  are  one’;  rather  it  is 
‘because  it  b  impossible  for  the  Word  to  be  separated  from  God  or  for  God 
to  be  separated  from  hb  own  Word’.®  The  Gk)spels  provide  evidence  of 
disagreement  between  Father  and  Son;  there  is  ‘the  evident  disagreement’ 
between  their  wilb,  for  example,  in  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane 
(Matt.  xxvi.  39)  which  b  proof  of  dbharmony  ‘between  him  who  is  willing 
and  him  who  b  not  willing’.  As  further  evidence  of  disagreement,  Marcellus 

‘  Marcellus,  Fr.  63,  74.  All  references  are  given  according  to  Klostennann’t  numeration. 

*  Fr.  8a,  83.  *  Fr.  66,  69. 

‘Fr.  81.  »Fr.  63. 

*  Fr.  73*  ’  Asterius,  apud  Marcellus,  Fr.  72. 

*  Fr,  41,  4a,  43,  48.  •  Fr.  73. 
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quotes  John  v.  30^  ‘  I  seek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  who  sent 
me’.' 

The  £v  in  John  x.  30  refers,  according  to  Marcellus,  to  identity  of  substance 
(Cm-öoToais)  or  of  essence  (oOoia).  While  there  is  disagreement  between  Father 
and  Son  (Incarnate),  there  is  none  between  the  Father  and  the  Word,  for 
how  can  the  Father  and  the  Word  who  are  identical  (8v  kcI  tocCttöv)  disagree? 
The  disagreement  must  be  referred  ‘  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  which  the 
Word  did  not  have  formerly,  but  assumed’.*  When  Jesus  said  ‘I  and  the 
Father  are  one’,  he  was  not  referring  to  ‘the  man  which  he  assumed  but  to 
the  Logos  which  proceeded  from  the  Father’.* 

Against  the  Arian  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Logos) 
Marcellus  argues  for  the  identity  of  the  Father  and  the  pre-existent  Logos 
(Word)  with  no  real  distinction  between  them  ;  the  distinction  for  him  belongs 
to  the  period  which  begins  with  the  Incarnation  and  ends  when  the  Son  hands 
over  his  kingdom  to  the  Father  and  the  Logos  is  reabsorbed  into  the  Godhead 
and  God  becomes  all  in  all.  Thus,  for  Marcellus,  the  identity  is  eternal  and 
the  distinction  a  temporary  phenomenon  in  the  heils geschichtlich  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  Godhead. 

(ii)  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  versus  Marcellus 

Eusebius  pays  little  attention  to  John  x.  30  in  any  of  his  extant  writings. 
His  theology  is  a  reaction  back  to  Origenism  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
subordinationist  side  of  Origen’s  theology  and  no  real  understanding  of  his 
master’s  doctrine  of  eternal  generation;*  indeed,  as  far  as  his  Logos-doctrine 
is  concerned,  it  is  more  true  to  say  that  it  is  a  reversion  beyond  Origenism  to 
Philonism.  It  is  only  when  he  is  attacking  Marcellus’  view  of  the  end  d 
Heilsgeschichte,  which  was  based  on  I  Cor.  xv.  28,  that  he  sets  forth,  in  his 
anti-Marcellan  treatises,  his  own  exegesis  of  John  xvii.  21-4,  and,  with  it,  his 
exegesis  of  John  x.  30.  He  says  that  John  xvii.  21-4  is  the  great  plea  of  the 
Saviour  for  us,  that  we  may  be  with  him  and  behold  his  glory,  that  he  might 
give  us  his  glory  ‘so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  many  but  one,  being  united 
with  him  by  the  divinity  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  not  by  amalgamation  of 
substance,  but  by  the  perfection  of  virtue  to  its  highest  level;  for  he  prayed, 
“that  they  may  be  made  perfect”.’®  The  ‘end’  of  Heilsgeschichte,  both  in  the 
sense  of  its  purpose  and  of  the  nature  of  the  event  itself,  is  the  perfection  of 
men  in  virtue. 

Eusebius  asserts  that  it  is  in  the  light  of  John  xvii.  that  we  must  interpret 
those  sayings  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  Marcellus  quotes  as  proof  of  the 
identity  of  God  and  his  Logos.®  John  x.  30  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 


*  Fr.  73.  *  Fr.  64. 

*  Idem. 

*  or.  H.  BerkhoT,  Dû  Thtologû  dts  Eustbius  von  Cauarta  (Amsterdam,  1939)' 

*  dr  Eu.  Thtol.  iii.  18  {CCS,  tv,  179,  9  ff.). 

*  Ibid.  iii.  19  (GCS,  iv.  180,  t  ffl). 
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of  John  xvii.  22,  23:  ‘The  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  according  to  their 
sharing  in  the  glory  which  he  shares  with  the  disciples,  esteeming  them  to  be 
worthy  of  the  same  oneness  (Tfjs  otCrrf^s  évcoaecos).’^  Like  the  Arians,  Eusebius, 
starting  from  the  pre-supposition  of  the  absolute  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  who  is  subordinate  and  inferior  to  him,  reduces  the  unity 
of  Father  and  Son  to  the  same  level  as  our  unity  with  him,  to  a  sharing  of 
‘glory’ — and  he  never  defines  what  he  means  by  ‘glory’. 

(iii)  Pseudo-Athanasius  versus  Marcellus 

The  writer  of  the  pseudo- Athanasian  Fourth  Oration  against  the  Arians^  attacks 
the  position  of  Marcellus,  and,  in  passing,  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  on  the 
basis  of  the  theology  of  Athanasius.  He  expounds  John  x.  30  mainly  in 
refutation  of  three  of  Marcellus’  peculiar  tenets. 

(a)  He  argues  that  Marcellus’  doctrine  of  the  Logos  (as  distinct  from  the 
Son,  the  Incarnate)  reduces  the  Logos  to  a  quality  or  attribute,  and  means 
that  ‘God  is  compounded  of  essence  and  attribute’  (crüvöeros  Ô  0eoç  èÇ  oûaias 
Kcd  TTOiÔTTiTOç),  that  God  can  ‘  be  cut  up  into  essence  and  accident’  (Tepvopévri 
els  oOctIov  Kol  ovpßEßTiKÖs).*  He  says: 

The  Monad  remains  undivided  and  whole. . . .  As  the  Father  truly  exists,  so  also 
Wisdom  truly  exists,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  two . . .  because  the  Father  is 
Father  and  the  Son  Son  ;  and  they  are  one  because  He  is  Son  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father  by  nature,  existing  as  his  own  Logos.  For  the  Lord  said,  ‘  I  and  the  Father 
are  one’;  for  the  Logos  is  not  separated  from  the  Father  and  the  Father  never  was 
or iswithout  Logos  (fiAoyoç),  and  this  is  why  he  says,  ‘  I  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  me’  (John  x.  38,  xiv.  10).* 

A  little  later  he  says,  ‘The  Father  and  the  Son  must  be  two;  and  they  are  one, 
because  the  Son  is  not  from  without,  but  begotten  from  God’.® 

{b)  After  a  digression  Pseudo- Athanasius  returns  to  John  x.  30,  saying  that 
Marcellus  may  mean  either  (a)  that  the  two  are  one,  or  (ß)  that  the  one  has 
two  names,  or  (y)  that  the  one  is  divided  into  two.  He  dismisses  (y)  because 
it  implies  that  God  is  corporeal  and  divisible,  a  position  which  Marcellus 
would  not  hold,  and  (ß)  because  it  is  Sabellianism,  and  although  he  had  been 
deposed  on  a  charge  of  Sabellianism,  Marcellus’  view,  according  to  Pseudo- 
Athanasius,  is  vastly  different  from  that  heresy.  Marcellus’  real  view  is  (a)  ; 
and  his  error  is  that  he  emphasizes  the  unity  at  the  expense  of  the  distinction, 
the  ‘one’  at  the  expense  of  the  ‘two’.  Pseudo- Athanasius  says: 

If  the  two  arc  one,  then  of  necessity  they  are  two,  but  one  according  to  Godhead 
and  according  to  the  Son’s  co-essentiality  with  the  Father  (KorràTb  ô|iooCraiov  elvcnxôv 
ulèv  Top  TTorpi),  and  according  to  the  Logos’  being  from  the  Father  himself;  so  that 

*  Ibid.  iii.  19,  4  [CCS,  rv.  180,  30  ff.). 

'  Although  the  weight  of  critical  opinion  ii  against  Athanasius’  authorship  of  Oratio  iv,  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  entirely  convincing;  the  view  stated  by  J.  H.  Newman,  that  the  treatise  was  edited 
from  rough  notes  left  by  Athanasius,  has  much  to  commend  it. 

'  Or.  c.  Ar.  iv.  a  (PC,  xxvi.  46g);  cf.  Eusebius,  de  Eu.  Theol.  14,  5  (CCS,  rv.  1 15,  14). 

*  I^-  *  Ibid.  iv.  3  {PC,  xxvi.  47a). 
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there  are  two,  because  there  is  Father  and  Son,  who  is  the  Logos,  and  one,  because 
there  is  one  Gkxi.  For  if  not,  he  would  have  said,  ‘  I  am  the  Father’,  or  ‘  I  and  the 
Father  am*;  but,  in  fact,  by  the  ‘ I ’  he  means  the  Son  and  by  the  ‘and  the  Father’ 
him  who  begat  him,  and  by  the  ‘one’  the  one  Godhead  and  his  co-essentiality.‘ 

Pseudo-Athanasius  answers  those  who  would  say  that  this  view  implies  two 
Gods;  just  as  in  saying  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  two,  the  Church  still 
confesses  one  God,  so  also  in  saying  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Church  con¬ 
siders  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  two — they  are  one  in  Godhead  (tt)  OebrriTi). 

(c)  In  his  refutation  of  Marcellus’  distinction  between  the  Logos  and  the 
Son,  Pseudo-Athanasius  argues  that  if  the  Logos  and  the  Son  are  different, 
then  the  Son  is  superior  to  the  Logos,  for  ‘no  one  knows  the  Father  except 
the  Son’  (Matt.  xi.  27),  not  even  the  Logos.  The  same  is  true  of  such  sayings 
as  John  xiv.  9  and  x.  30,  for  these  are  sayings  of  the  Son  and  not  of  the  Logos. 
He  quotes  in  full  the  debate  with  the  Jews  (John  x.  32-8)  which  followed 
Jesus’  claim  that  he  and  the  Father  are  one.*  When  the  Jews  heard  Jesus  say 
this  word  ‘one’,  they  thought  that  he  was  claiming  to  be  the  Father;  to  make 
his  meaning  plain,  Jesus  explained  his  oneness  with  the  Father  in  the  words, 
‘because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God’  (John  x.  36).  Thus  he  referred  the 
sense  of  the  words  ‘  are  one  ’  to  the  Son,  and  adds,  ‘  that  you  may  know  that 
I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me’  (John  x.  38).  He  said  that  the 
oneness  did  not  consist  of  identity — ‘not  in  this  being  that’  (oOk  èv  tcjJ  aCrr6 
slvai  èicelvo) — but  in  his  being  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  him.  ‘  Thus,’  says 
Pseudo- Athanasius,  ‘he  overthrows  Sabellius,  in  saying  “I  am”  not  the 
Father  but  ‘‘the  Son  of  God”,  and  Arius,  in  saying  ‘‘are  one”.’* 

IV 

The  conclusion  of  this  investigation  of  the  exegesis  of  John  x.  30  will  be  quite 
evident.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
— the  central  fact  of  the  Church’s  faith — set  the  Church  the  problem  of  fitting 
this  fact  into  the  framework  of  belief  in  ‘one  God’ — the  basic  presupposition 
of  the  Church’s  faith.  The  evangelist  himself  was  content  to  leave  the  problem 
in  the  paradox  of  distinction-within-unity,  a  paradox  which  is  stated  most 
explicitly  in  ‘I  and  the  Father  are  one’.  Hippolytus  and  Tertullian  empha¬ 
sized  the  distinction  explicit  in  ‘I  and  the  Father  are’,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  unity  (‘one’),  in  opposition  to  those  who,  by  emphasizing  the  unity, 
reduced  the  distinction  to  a  merely  nominal  one.  Novatian  emphasized  that 
the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  a  distinction  within  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  although  he  may  not  have  seen  as  clearly  as  Tertullian 
did  what  that  unity  involved,  in  opposition  to  those  who,  by  emphasizing 
the  unity  of  the  Gkxihead,  made  Christ  utterly  distinct  from  the  Father,  as 
a  man  distinct  from  God.  Alexander  and  Athanasius  emphasized  the  unity,. 

^  Or,  e.  Ar.  iv.  9  {PC,  xxvi.  480).  *  Ibid.  16  (PC,  xxvi.  489). 
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without  losing  sight  of  the  distinction,  in  opposition  to  those,  who  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  distinction,  reduced  the  unity  to  harmony  or  agreement.  Finally 
Pseudo-Athanasius  preserves  the  paradox  in  opposition  to  Marcellus’  attempt 
to  resolve  it  by  making  the  unity  eternal  within  the  Godhead  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  temporal  and  temporary  in  Heils  geschickte.  Thus,  in  the  Trinitarian 
controversies  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Trinitarian  implications 
of  John  X.  30  were  plainly  acknowledged  and  worked  out  in  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  t.  e.  pollard 


THE  LOST  KERYGMA 

The  crucial  importance  for  New  Testament  study  of  the  passage  I  Cor.  xv. 
1-7  no  longer  needs  to  be  stressed.  It  contains  the  earliest  account  of  the 
Resurrection  that  has  come  down  to  us,  embodied  in  the  apostolic  message 
that  Paul  received,  presumably  shortly  after  his  conversion,  and  subsequently 
handed  on  in  the  course  of  his  preaching  at  Corinth.  The  appearances 
enumerated  are  six  in  number:  (i)  to  Peter;  (2)  to  the  Twelve;  (3)  to  more 
than  five  hundred  brethren;  (4)  to  James;  (5)  to  all  the  apostles;  (6)  to  Paul 
himself  Since  the  question  to  be  considered  here  is  that  of  the  relation 
between  this  list  of  appearances  and  the  corresponding  narratives  in  the 
Gospels,  only  the  first  five  come  into  consideration. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction.  The  first  is  that  of  the  variant  reading  in  v.  5,  where  there  is  some 
support  for  IvSeko  instead  of  ScobExa.  Johannes  Weiss  {ad  loc.)  suggests  that 
neither  is  original.  On  this  view,  the  eleven  were  included  within  the  ‘all  the 
apostles’  of  V.  7  ;  a  scribe  who  did  not  understand  this  inserted  an  appearance 
to  the  Twelve  between  that  to  Peter  and  that  to  ‘  more  than  five  hundred 
brethren’  (all  that  stood  in  the  manuscript),  while  another  scribe,  intent  on 
rectifying  what  he  too  felt  was  an  omission,  preferred  to  speak  of  the  Eleven. 
That  would  leave  us  with  only  four  appearances.  It  seems  much  simpler, 
however,  to  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  ‘the  Twelve’  and  that  a  somewhat 
pedantic  scribe  altered  it  to  ‘the  Eleven’.  I  do  not  see  why  so  important  a 
group  as  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus  should  not  be  mentioned  twice, 
once  by  themselves  and  a  second  time  as  included  within  the  larger  group  of 
the  ‘apostles’  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  term. 

The  second  point  that  falls  to  be  considered  is  the  relation  between  the 
three  groups,  the  Twelve,  the  apostles,  and  the  five  hundred.  Does  the  last- 
named  include  either  or  both  of  the  first  two  groups?  A  decision  on  this  is  not 
easy,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  five  hundred  may  have  included 
some  of  the  apostles  but  probably  excluded  the  Twelve.  The  Pauline  usage 
seems  to  favour  the  meaning  ‘rank  and  file  Christian’  for  ‘brother’,  while 
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such  a  verse  as  Rom.  xvi.  7  suggests  that  there  may  not  have  been  a  sharp 
distinction  between  them  and  the  ap>ostles  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term. 

How  far  is  it  possible  to  identify  the  appearances  in  I  Cor.  xv.  5-7  with 
those  recorded  in  our  Gospels?  (i)  is  not  narrated  but  is  mentioned  at  Luke 
xxiv.  34  as  having  taken  place.  (2)  cannot  be  identified  with  that  with  which 
Matthew  brings  his  Gospel  to  a  close,  for  Paul  places  it  earlier  in  the  post- 
Resurrection  period.  It  might  be  that  of  John  xx.  26-9.  (3)  and  (4)  do  not 
apf>ear  in  the  Gospels.  For  we  can  hardly  equate  the  first  of  these  with 
Pentecost,  since,  while  the  Resurrection  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  are  associated 
in  the  early  Christian  tradition,  they  are  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  possible 
that  (5)  is  the  incident  recorded  in  Luke  xxiv.  36  ff.,  since  a  larger  group  than 
the  Eleven  is  present  on  that  occasion.  Or,  if  we  allow  that  the  mention  at 
V.  5  of  the  Twelve  does  not  exclude  the  participation  of  others  in  what 
happened  but  simply  concentrates  attention  upon  them  as  of  most  importance, 
we  might  even  equate  (2)  and  Luke  xxiv.  36 ff.  Clearly,  all  this  is  tentative  in 
the  extreme,  and  brings  out  forcibly  the  serious  differences  between  the 
Pauline  account  of  the  appearances  and  what  we  have  in  the  Gospels. 

It  is  with  these  differences  that  I  am  here  concerned.  The  question  usually 
put  by  the  commentators  is:  Why  did  Paul  (or  the  tradition  he  received) 
omit  so  much  that  is  preserved  in  the  Gospels?  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  this 
question,  and  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  tradition  was  content  to 
relate  those  incidents  that  were  of  special  force,  appearances  to  leaders  of  the 
community  or  to  a  number  of  witnesses.  This  being  the  case,  special  value  is 
attached  to  the  evidence  of  the  five  hundred,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  are  still 
alive  to  corroborate  the  tradition  on  this  |X)int.  The  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  commentators  seems  to  be  that  as  far  as  the  appearances  related  in  the 
Gosj>els  are  concerned,  these  were  known  in  the  circle  in  which  the  kerygma 
took  shape  and  were  deliberately  omitted  as  not  of  sufficient  force.  That  seems 
to  me  a  very  large  assumption.  We  know  that  the  tradition  included  the  five 
appearances  of  I  Cor.  xv;  what  else  it  contained  is  matter,  at  the  best,  for  a 
patient  examination  of  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  one  by  one. 

I  do  not  propose  to  undertake  this  now.  My  concern  is  rather  with  the 
question:  Why  did  not  the  evangelists  include  the  appearances  of  I  Cor.  xv? 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  striking  fact  that  the  kerygma  is  lost  to  us  at  so 
important  a  point?  The  more  it  is  emphasized  that  just  these  appearances 
were  selected  because  they  were  the  most  convincing  pieces  of  evidence  for  the 
Resurrection,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this 
evidence  is  omitted  from  the  Gospels.  It  is  not  as  if  the  evangelists  wrote  at  a 
time  at  which  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  support  the  preaching  of  the 
Resurrection  by  argument.  As  I  shall  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel,  they  have  a 
strong  apologetic  interest.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  need  to  prove  the 
Resurrection  was  stronger  in  the  generation  for  which  the  Gospels  were 
written  than  in  the  one  that  went  out  into  the  world  to  proclaim  it  as  the 
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mighty  act  of  God  in  its  own  time.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  what  the 
tradition  behind  I  Ck>r.  xv  offered  should  be  passed  over  if  it  was  known.  Was 
it  then  lost? 

Perhaps  the  best  approach  to  this  problem  is  that  of  form-criticism.  The 
kcrygma  in  I  Cor.  xv  served  the  purpose  of  the  Pauline  mission.  What  is  the 
SUz  ifn  Leben  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  appearances? 

(a)  The  later  generation  was  separated  from  the  Resurrection  by  a  time- 
interval  in  which  criticism  had  developed,  so  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  tell 
the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  known  objections.  Hence  the  part  played 
in  the  Gospels  by  the  empty  tomb,  which,  if  it  was  known  to  Paul — and 
I  personally  doubt  this — ^was  not  stressed,  and  indeed  was  not  even  mentioned, 
by  him.  In  the  Gosjjels,  this  piece  of  evidence  plays  a  major  part.  But  of 
course  it  was  disputed  by  opponents  and  what  functioned  at  first  as  a  support 
of  the  message  came  to  need  support  in  its  turn.  That  is  most  clearly  the  case 
in  Matthew,  where  xxviii.  1 1-15  bears  the  mark  of  fairly  protracted  contro¬ 
versy.  Jewish  critics  tried  to  rob  the  empty  tomb  of  probative  force  by  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  the  body.  To  this  the  Christians  replied  that 
such  a  story  had  obviously  been  put  in  circulation  by  the  Temple  authorities  in 
an  effort  to  conceal  the  facts.  In  Luke  xxiv  there  is  indication  that  the  story  of 
the  empty  tomb  was  discredited  in  some  circles  as  resting  only  on  the  evidence 
of  women.  The  objection  is  met  by  saying  that  those  who  first  heard  their  story 
were  just  as  sceptical  and  only  accepted  it  when  corroborated  {w.  22-4).  In 
John,  Peter  and  the  beloved  disciple  visit  the  tomb  and  confirm  that  it  is 
empty  and  that  the  body  has  rather  removed  itself  than  been  removed. 

As  regards  the  appearances  themselves,  they  were  open  to  the  criticism 
that  nothing  more  had  been  seen  than  a  ghost,  a  disembodied  spirit  such  as 

I*  might  appear  in  the  case  of  other  dead  persons.  Luke  definitely  meets  this 

objection  by  presenting  the  risen  Lord  as  one  who  can  be  handled,  who  has 
flesh  and  bones,  and  moreover  can  eat  a  meal.  In  John,  Thomas  demands  just 
such  evidence  as  the  unbeliever  demanded  and  is  offered  it,  though  in  the 
^  presence  of  the  Lord  he  refuses  it  and  worships  instead.  That  Jesus  could  enter 

•  through  a  closed  door  was  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  another  world  than 

this;  that  he  could  be  handled  showed  that  he  was  no  mere  apparition.  In 

[other  words,  the  church’s  faith  in  the  Resurrection  was  amply  supported  by 
the  evidence. 

Thus,  while  the  kerygma  of  I  Cor.  xv  was  shaped  in  a  missionary  church 
still  under  the  power  of  the  great  event,  the  Gospel  stories  served  the  needs  of 
a  church  that  had  to  defend  against  criticism  what  had  come  down  to  her 
I  from  the  past. 

{b)  The  Resurrection  was  of  course  something  much  more  than  a  piece  of 
doctrine  to  be  defended.  By  the  time  the  Gospels  were  written  it  had  been 
assimilated  into  the  life  and  worship  of  the  church  and  was  approached 
through  these.  As  Paul’s  emphasis  on  dying  and  rising  again  with  Christ 
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shows,  it  was  not  a  mere  past  event,  but  a  present  power  to  be  entered  into 
in  baptism.  Also,  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  while  it  continued  the  last  meal 
of  Jesus  with  the  disciples,  could  not  be  celebrated  without  the  sense  that  he 
who  had  once  died  was  alive  for  evermore  and,  while  he  was  to  come  again 
was  also  present  in  the  midst.  Hence  the  Gospel  stories  of  the  appearances 
are  influenced  by  the  cult  and  also  by  the  church’s  missionary  vocation. 

The  Emmaus  story  is  evidence  for  the  first  of  these  influences.  The  risen 
Lord  is  known  in  the  act  of  blessing  and  breaking  bread  ;  he  is  recognized  as 
he  re-creates  the  situation  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  p>oint  is  stressed  also  in  the 
report  of  the  two  disciples  concerned  :  ‘  He  was  known  of  them  in  the  breaking 
of  the  bread.’  The  story  reflects  the  experience  of  the  Christian  community, 
which  has  met  with  the  risen  Lord  again  and  again  in  the  exposition  of 
scripture  and  at  his  table.  The  story  in  John  xxi.  1-13  may  be  a  Galilean 
parallel  to  the  Jerusalem  story  in  Luke  xxiv.^ 

All  the  three  Gospeb  that  have  come  down  to  us  complete  connect  the 
missionary  task  of  the  church  with  the  appearances.  In  Matthew  and  Luke 
the  appearance  in  question  is  the  final  one,  while  in  John  the  appointment  of 
the  apostles  as  the  Lord’s  delegates  and  their  equipment  with  the  Spirit 
comes  at  the  beginning. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  seen  by  the  generation  that  produced  the 
Gospels  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  happened  since.  It  is  the  source  of  joy  and 
power  in  the  church’s  worship  and  the  authority  for  her  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  among  the  Gentiles. 

So  far,  I  have  been  concerned  only  with  the  form  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 
It  may  be  that  they  preserve  good  traditions  that  have  come  to  be  presented 
in  this  particular  way;  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  they  are  actually  the 
creation  of  the  church.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  for  example,  to  reconcile  an 
explicit  command  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  with  the  reluctance  of  the 
Jerusalem  apostles  to  accept  the  Pauline  mission  and  their  refusal  according 
to  Gal.  ii  to  do  more  than  give  it  a  blessing  as  something  they  would  accept 
but  that  was  not  for  them.  The  Emmaus  story  may  well  represent,  not  a 
particular  incident  on  the  first  Easter,  but  the  crystallization  of  many  such 
experiences  of  meeting  the  Lord  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  However,  the 
main  thesis  of  this  paper — that  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  Resurrection  are 
governed  by  another  set  of  needs  and  meet  another  situation  than  those  of  the 
first  kerygma — ^is  not  dependent  on  any  decision  as  to  the  historicity  of  the 
former. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked  why  the  church  of  a  later  period  did  not  take  up 
and  adapt  for  her  purpose  what  was  in  the  first  kerygma.  Certain  considera¬ 
tions  may  be  offered  in  this  connexion. 

^  It  it  pxMtible  that  John  xxi  goes  back  to  a  conunon  meal  (Eucharist?)  of  bread  and  fish  that  wat 
cuitomary  in  Galilee,  where  there  would  be  disciples  whose  last  meedng  with  Jesus  was  at  the  common 
meal  by  the  lakeside  (the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand)  and  who  were  not  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Past- 
over,  to  did  not  link  up  with  the  Last  Supper? 
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The  appearance  to  James  would  be  of  outstanding  value  to  the  Jerusalem 
church  and  to  any  missionaries  among  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  For  James  was 
known  as  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  church  and  respected  for  his  fidelity  to 
the  Torah.  In  addition,  he  had  viewed  Jesus  during  his  lifetime  with  the 
suspicion  not  unnatural  to  a  kinsman.  His  acceptance  of  the  risen  Lord  was, 
therefore,  against  his  previous  inclination  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
predisposition  to  believe.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  appearance  to 
James  figures  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  with  legendary  accre¬ 
tions.  Presumably,  the  Gentile  church  was  less  favourable  to  James.  The 
appearance  to  him  belonged  to  a  pattern  of  tradition  it  was  not  disposed  to 
preserve. 

Héring  {ad  loc.)  thinks  the  Gospels  and  Acts  arose  in  a  circle  that  was 
interested  in  minimizing  the  role  of  James  in  favour  of  the  Twelve  and  of 
Peter  in  particular.  That  may  well  be  the  case,  but  one  is  left  wondering 
why  the  appearance  to  Peter  has  not  then  been  preserved.  It  is  alluded  to,  to 
be  sure,  in  Luke  xxiv.  34.  John  seems  to  know  of  some  claim  to  primacy  for 
Peter  in  connexion  with  the  Resurrection,  though  it  is  associated  with  the 
empty  tomb.  He  denies  that  Peter  was  first  at  the  tomb  or  that  he  was  first 
to  believe  that  Jesus  had  risen  :  credit  for  both  goes  to  the  beloved  disciple. 
Such  precedence  as  Peter  has  consists  in  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  things  inside  the  tomb.  We  are  left  asking  why  more  is  not  said. 
Mark  xvi.  7  suggests  that  the  earliest  Gospel  did  contain  some  account  of  the 
incident,  and  the  loss  of  it  is  tantalizing  indeed. 

But  what  of  the  appearance  to  the  more  than  five  hundred?  Were  these  all 
dead  when  the  Gospels  were  written?  Did  none  of  our  evangelists  have  any 
contact  with  even  one  of  their  number?  If  we  suppose,  as  we  well  may,  that 
this  incident  is  to  be  located  in  Galilee,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  why  it  was 
not  taken  up  into  the  main  stream  of  tradition. 

I  One  conclusion  of  some  importance  seems  to  result  from  all  that  has  been 
[  said  so  far.  It  is  that  we  are  driven  to  assume,  for  this  part  of  the  tradition  at 

least,  some  serious  breach  of  continuity.  Paul  handed  on  to  his  churches  what 
'  he  had  received  from  those  who  were  in  the  faith  before  him.  But  this  tradi¬ 
tion  did  not  come  to  the  men  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  either  by  Paul  or  by 
I  any  other  intermediary.  The  evangelists,  that  is  to  say,  did  not  at  this  point 

1  reduce  to  writing  a  tradition  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  the 

I  apostles.  The  process  of  transmission  was  one  in  which  fidelity  did  not  exclude 

selection  and  interpretation,  or  even  fresh  creation.  When  therefore  the 
I  church  came  to  commit  her  message  to  writing,  she  not  only  saw  her  origins 
I  in  the  light  of  her  subsequent  experience,  but  had  also  lost  some  items  in  her 

past  that  might  have  been  of  value  to  her  in  meeting  the  needs  of  her  time.  As 
the  loss  of  the  Marcan  ending  shows,  a  place  must  be  found  within  the  New 
Testament  itself  for  accident  and  human  frailty  as  factors  in  history. 

f  E.  L.  ALLEN 


I 
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The  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism.  By  David  Daube,  University  of 
London,  Athlone  Press,  1956.  Jordan  Lectures  1952.  45^. 

At  the  tum  of  the  last  century,  owing  chiefly  to  the  work  of  Johannes  Weiss  and 
Albert  Schweitzer  on  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament,  the  attention  of 
scholars  was  drawn  at  a  new  and  deeper  level  than  previously  to  the  crucial 
significance  of  its  background  in  first-century  Palestinian  Judaism  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of  other  elements  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  And  ever  since  the  essential  ‘Semitism’  of  most  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  increasingly  recognized.  So  much  indeed  has  this  been  the  case  that  the  late 
Dr  Wilfred  Knox  felt  it  necessary  to  warn  us  against  the  danger  of  falling  into 
what  he  was  tempted  to  regard  as  a  quite  disreputable  ‘pro-Semitism’  in  New 
Testament  studies.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intensive 
examination  of  the  Judaism  of  the  first  century  that  has  gone  on  apace  has  been 
one  of  the  most  enriching  factors  in  those  studies  in  this  century.  In  the  main 
attention  has  been  concentrated  on  Apocalyptic,  which  R.  H.  Charles  elevated  to 
be  the  tme  heir  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  as  supplying  the  clue  to  the  immediate 
background  of  Jesus  himself  and  of  the  earliest  Christians.  The  strictly  Rabbinic 
affinities  of  the  New  Testament  documents  were  not  so  thoroughly  exploited  for 
several  reasons.  To  emphasize  Apocalyptic  was  to  depress  the  Rabbinic  or  legal 
tradition  which  was  wrongly  deemed  to  be  its  exact  antithesis  (Apnacalyptic  was 
falsely  taken  to  be  of  a  ‘px)pular’  origin  and  Rabbinism  of  an  ‘aristocratic’),  much 
as  the  veneration  of  canonical  prophets  in  Old  Testament  studies  led  to  an  under- 
emphasis  on  the  priesthood  and  the  Law  though  the  gulf  between  Prophet  and 
Priest  is  now  seen  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Moreover,  while  the  unmistak¬ 
ably  anti-Pharisaic  motifi  in  the  New  Testament  made  the  neglect  of  Pharisaic 
sources  natural  and  even  congenial,  at  the  same  time  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
inaccessibility  of  these  same  sources  made  almost  inevitable  their  neglect  by  most 
Christian  scholars.  And  unfortunately  even  when  the  Rabbinic  materials  were 
available  the  late  date  of  most  of  them  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  their  use  for 
the  illuminating  of  the  first  century:  and  this  doubt  is  still  with  us.  More  recently, 
other  factors  have  particularly  tended  to  obscure  the  significance  of  the  specifically 
Rabbinic  tradition  for  the  first  century.  The  conception  of  a  ‘normative’ Judaism, 
almost  monolithic  in  its  Pharisaic  character,  favoured  by  G.  F.  Moore  in  hb 
classic  work  on  Judaism,  has  been  largely  abandoned.  The  work  of  scholars  such 
as  E.  R.  Goodenough  and  S.  Liebermarm,  as  well  as  Professor  Daube  himself,  has 
shown  that  Judaism  before  70  a.d.  was  not  a  single  predominantly  Pharisaic 
structure  but  highly  complex  and  variegated,  and  especially  had  it  been  invaded  by 
Hellenistic  influences.  This  is  convincingly  brought  out  in  a  summary  of  the 
present  px>sition  by  Morton  Smith  entitled  ‘  Palestinian  Judaism  in  the  first  century’ 
in  Israel:  its  role  in  ciinlizaiion,  edited  by  M.  Davis  (New  York,  1956),  pp.  67  ff-  But 
does  not  this  mean  that  it  was  not  the  Judaism  presented  in  the  Rabbinic  sources 
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that  confronted  Jesus  and  that  therefore  those  sources  can  only  be  of  minor 
importance  in  New  Testament  studies?  In  addition  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  has  provided  material  which,  it  has  been  claimed,  is  more  pertinent  to  the 
understanding  of  the  immediate  background  of  Jesus  and  of  the  early  Church  than 
any  other  Jewish  sources  we  hitherto  possessed,  Apocalyptic,  Rabbinic  or  other. 
This  has  been  urged  particularly  by  Professor  W.  F.  Albright. 

Thus  the  forces  making  for  the  comparative  under-estimating  of  the  strictly 
Rabbinic  sources  in  New  Testament  studies  have  been  and  still  are  formidable, 
and  were  it  only  for  this  reason  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  would  be  an 
event  of  importance.  That  it  should  have  been  published  in  Britain  is  not  an 
accident,  because  it  stands  in  a  long  and  noble  tradition  of  Jewish-British  scholar¬ 
ship.  During  the  developments  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  British  New 
Testament  scholarship  has  been  p>eculiarly  fortunate  in  that  a  continuous  line  of 
Jewish  scholars  in  England  have  concentrated  on  first-century  Palestine  from  a 
Rabbinic  point  of  view  and  have  thus  helped  to  keep  students  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Pharisaic  element  in  its  background.  Several 
names  at  once  spring  to  mind,  Biichler,  Schechter,  Marmorstein,  Montefiore, 
Israel  Abrahams,  Loewe.  Each  of  these  and  others,  and  many  who  are  still  with 
us,  have  illumined  the  New  Testament  by  their  Rabbinic  labours.  It  is  to  this 
tradition  first  at  Cambridge,  then  at  Aberdeen,  and  now  at  Oxford  that  Professor 
David  Daube  belongs,  although  his  official  position  is  that  of  a  teacher  of  Civil  Law, 
and  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  present  work  is  not  only  worthy  of  that 
tradition  but  adds  lustre  to  it.  His  place  is  secure  among  those  great  and  honoured 
Jewish  scholars  who  in  serving  Judaism  have  also  served  its  daughter  faith. 

The  work  consists  of  The  Jordan  Lectures  in  Comparative  Religion,  the  Second  Series, 
delivered  at  the  University  of  London  in  1952.  But  fortunately  for  us  the  author 
has  taken  the  opportunity  of  these  lectures  to  collect  his  major  studies  in  this  field 
across  the  years  both  published  and  unpublished,  so  that  the  present  volume  gives 
a  conspectus  of  his  total  contribution  up  to  the  present.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
book  read  as  follows:  Part  i.  Messianic  types  (Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  Saul,  Elijah, 
Ruth  and  Boaz,  pp.  3-51).  Part  ii.  Legislative  and  Narrative  Forms  (Ye  have  heard. 

. .  .But  I  say  unto  you)  ;  Principle  and  Cases;  Precept  and  Example;  Haustafeln; 
A  Baptismal  Catechism  ;  Public  Retort  and  Private  Explanation  ;  Socratic  Interroga¬ 
tion;  Four  Types  of  Questions;  Two  Tripartite  Forms;  the  Last  Beatitude, 
pp.  55-201).  Part  m.  Concepts  and  Conventions,  Rabbinic  Authority;  The  Laying  on 
of  Hands;  Basic  Conunandments;  Eye  for  Eye;  The  Offices  of  a  Disciple;  Redemp¬ 
tion;  Violence  to  the  Kingdom;  Disgrace;  The  ‘I  am’  of  the  Messianic  Presence; 
Two  Incidents  after  the  Last  Supf>er;  Missionary  Maxims  in  Paul;  A  Missionary 
Term;  Terms  for  Divorce;  Samaritan  Women;  Two  Aramaisms;  Amen;  ‘I  sp>eak 
after  the  manner  of  men’;  Two  Symbols;  Chronology;  The  Abomination  of 
Desolation;  the  Interpretation  of  a  Generic  Singpilar;  pp.  206-444.  A  glance  at 
these  titles  indicates  the  quality  of  the  studies  :  they  are  not  concerned  with  broad 
discussions  about  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  the  New  Testament,  but  with  specific 
points  of  detail  which  arc  examined  microscopically  much  as  is  the  case  in  Israel 
Abrahams’  Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels.  It  is  only  in  the  first  part  dealing 
with  Messianic  Types  that  there  is  an  attempt  at  anything  like  a  generalized 
parallelism  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Rabbinic  sources  and  even  here, 
apart  from  the  chapter  on  A  Supernatural  Birth  where  the  interpretation  of 
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yd'  in  Elxod.  ii.  35  accords  well  with  the  Jewishness  of  the  Birth  Stories  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  Daube  has  deliberately  avoided  retreading  the  ground  that  has  often 
been  covered  before  in  the  typology  of  the  New  Testament  and  preferred  to  explore 
very  novel  possibilities  in  this  field.  This  together  with  the  extreme  caution  with 
which  the  material  is  presented  and  the  very  tentative  nature  of  the  conclusions 
suggested  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  reading  of  Part  i.  It  is  not  in  this  section 
that  the  main  importance  of  the  volume  lies  but  in  the  far  longer  sections  in  Parts  n 
and  m. 

In  these  last  parts  the  author’s  master)'  of  the  Rabbinic  material  comes  into 
effective  play.  Because,  unlike  most  Christian  scholars  at  least.  Professor  Daube 
can  move  with  ease  in  Rabbinic  sources,  there  is  a  richness  and  subtlety  in  his 
treatment  which  is  quite  authentic.  All  the  studies  are  marked  by  a  direct 
dependence  upon  primary  documents  both  Rabbinic  and  Christian  and  it  b  not 
surprising  that  references  to  Strack-Billerbeck  are  conspicuous  by  their  almost 
complete  absence.  In  the  space  at  our  disposal  we  cannot  examine  details,  we 
shall  merely  attempt  to  indicate  wherein  lies  the  main  significance  of  these 
detailed  studies  ;  we  shall  forsake  the  order  of  the  material  in  the  volume. 

First,  the  lexicographical  studies  show  beyond  possible  doubt  how  crucial  is  the 
consideration  of  the  strictly  Rabbinic  sources  for  New  Testament  exegesis.  The 
essay  on  exousia  on  pp.  306-17  has  already  become  a  classic  (compare  Morton 
Smith,  Tanaitic  Parallels  to  the  Gospels,  Philadelphia,  J.B.L.  Monograph  Series, 
1951).  Not  only  the  main  point  that  we  are  to  understand  the  concept  of  exousia  in 
Mark  i.  3i  ff.  in  the  light  of  the  Rabbinic  reshuth  but  the  whole  discussion  b 
important  because  of  the  light  it  incidentally  throws  on  the  Law  in  the  first  century. 
The  same  b  true  of  the  section  entitled  A  missionary  term  where  the  use  of  kerdainS  in 
Matthew  and  Paul  b  connected  with  the  Rabbinic  niskar  and  histakker:  here,  as  in 
the  preceding  section  on  Missionary  Maxims  in  Paul,  the  treatment  serves  to  illumine 
not  only  its  particular  theme  but  the  whole  first-century  milieu.  There  are  other 
examples  of  lexicographical  studies  in  the  volume  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here 
but  with  which  all  future  students  of  the  New  Testament  will  have  to  reckon,  and 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  thb  b  the  case  even  where  the  main  thesb  of  the 
treatment  may  be  rejected.  In  the  second  place,  the  volume  b  especially  important 
because  it  combines  two  disciplines  in  the  service  of  New  Testament  interpretation, 
namely  Form  Criticism  and  Rabbinic  scholarship.  Perhaps  it  b  here  that  the  work 
b  most  provocative  and  suggestive,  in  the  treatment  of  Principle  and  Cases  (pp.  63-6), 
Public  Retort  and  Private  Explanation  (pp.  141  ff.)  and  Four  Types  of  Questions 
(pp.  158  ff.).  The  last  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration;  it  deab  with  the  four 
questions  dealt  with  in  Matt.  xxii.  15  ff.,  Mark  xii.  13  ff.,  (i)  b  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar?  (3)  marriage  and  the  resurrection,  (3)  which  b  the  most 
imp>ortant  commandment?  (4)  how  can  the  Messiah  be  the  Son  of  David,  seeing 
that  David  in  one  of  hb  Psalms  calb  him  hb  Lord?  Was  there  any  principle 
governing  the  association  of  these  four  questions?  Professor  Daube’s  suggestion  is 
that  ‘whoever  united  them  followed  a  fourfold  scheme  with  which  the  first-century 
Rabbb  were  familiar.  More  precisely,  he  regarded  these  questions  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  four  different  types  of  question  dbtingubhed  by  the  early  Rabbis 
(p.  158).  To  substantiate  thb  thesb,  reference  is  made  to  Talmudic  and  Midrashic 
sources  and  to  the  Passover  Haggadah.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Professor  Daube 
thinks  that  the  four-fold  scheme  b  p>ossibly  of  Greek  origin  indicates  the  openness 
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with  which  he  regards  the  widespread  influence  of  Hellenistic  literary  forms,  as  of 
other  Hellenistic  factors,  in  first-century  Judaism,  to  which  he  refers  in  his  preface. 
What  makes  this  kind  of  treatment  most  stimulating  is  that  it  opens  up  new  avenues 
for  the  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  Synoptics  as  of  much  in  the  Epistles. 
This  appears  again,  for  example,  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(pp.  55  ff.  and  196  ff.).  The  forms  which  the  Gospel  tradition  assumed  have,  of 
coiuse,  long  been  the  object  of  study,  nor  has  the  relevance  of  the  development  of 
the  Rabbinic  tradition  for  their  understanding  gone  unrecognized,  as  for  example 
in  Dr  Vincent  Taylor’s  work  The  Formation  of  the  Gospel  Tradition  (1933),  in  the 
appendix  on  pp.  202  ff.  and  less  directly  (as  far  as  strict  ‘forms’  are  concerned)  in 
Professor  Jeremias’  The  Parables  of  Jesus  (1954),  but  nowhere  have  the  Gospel 
‘forms’  been  more  searchingly  and  directly  compared  with  Rabbinic  ‘forms’  as 
here,  and  the  results  are  always  illuminating.  We  can  only  be  profoundly  grateful 
that  Professor  Daube  has  done  for  the  Synoptics  what  he  has  done  for  the  forms  of 
Roman  Law. 

In  such  a  volume  as  this,  which  has  done  for  the  present  generation  what  Israel 
Abrahams’  volumes  on  Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels  did  for  his,  not  all  details  will 
command  agreement.  This  is  partly  because  of  its  novelty  and  subtlety.  But  the 
reader  should  be  prepared  for  this  subtlety  if  the  Rabbinic  tradition  has  influenced 
the  New  Testament,  because  it  is  of  the  genius  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.  The  work 
must  also  provoke  questions.  Do  the  formal  characteristics  that  Dr  Daube  detects 
in  the  tradition  p>oint  away  from  a  too  rigid  source  criticism  such  as  has  become 
normal?  And,  more  particularly,  what  will  the  impact  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
finally  be  on  Professor  Daube’s  work?  In  his  famous  discussion  of  the  Participial 
Imperative  in  Dr  Selwyn’s  conunentary  on  I  Peter  and  pp.  90  If.  of  this  volume 
he  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Will  they  endorse  him 
equally  at  other  points?  This  will  appear  as  the  Scrolls  are  more  examined.  But  both 
where  this  volume  provokes  question  and  assent  it  has  already  greatly  enriched  us 
and  will  continue  to  stimulate. 

W.  D.  DAVIES 


St  John's  Gospel:  a  Commentary.  By  R.  H.  Liohtfoot,  edited  by  C.  F.  Evans. 

(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  London:  Cumberlege.)  Pp.  xiv-l-368.  30J. 

‘This  volume  had  its  origin  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  commentary  on  St  John’s 
gospel  for  the  Clarendon  Bible.’  So  the  author  wrote,  in  a  note  quoted  in  the 
editor’s  Preface  (p.  v),  and  his  work  still  bears  traces  of  its  origin,  though  it  has 
passed  the  limits  of  size  prescribed  for  the  Clarendon  Bible.  One  surviving  feature 
that  might  well  have  been  discarded  is  the  printing  of  the  text  of  the  Revised 
Version,  which  can  only  have  inflated  the  price,  without  increasing  the  real 
convenience  of  the  commentary. 

It  u  clear  also  that  the  author  has  kept  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  readers  for 
whom  the  Clarendon  Bible  was  planned.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  those  who  do  not  habitually  use  such  commentaries  if  they  were  to  suppose 
that  they  could  safely  ignore  the  late  Professor  Lightfoot’s  last  and,  in  some  ways, 
most  important  work — provided  that  they  do  not  look  in  it  for  answers  to  questions 
which  the  author  did  not  feel  able  to  discuss.  ‘Lightfoot’s  primary,  and  almost 
exclusive,  concern  was  with  the  exegesis  of  the  text  of  the  gospel’  (p.  vi).  And  so. 
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though  the  work  lacks  many  of  those  outward  manifestations  of  scholarship  which 
daunt  the  general  reader  and  delight  the  specialist,  it  does  give  a  profound  and 
illuminating  exposition  of  the  Gospel  by  a  man  well  qualified  for  his  task.  It 
would  no  doubt  have  been  better  if  the  author  could  have  dealt  more  fully  with 
matters  of  ‘  Introduction  ’  :  he  certainly  had  his  opinions  on  them,  and  it  is  a  pity 
he  did  not  make  them  more  explicit.  But  what  is  a  loss  to  the  specialist  may  be 
a  gain  to  the  general  reader.  As  it  is,  the  book  has  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
Gospel  which  it  expounds,  in  the  width  of  its  appeal.  It  may  be  said  of  it,  as 
Lightfoot  himself  says  of  the  Gospel,  that  ‘its  apparent  simplicity  may  easily  hide 
its  maturity,  profundity,  and  subtlety  of  thought’  (p.  4). 

Of  the  whole,  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  (seventy-six  pages)  is  devoted  to  the 
introductory  essay,  which,  the  editor  explains,  is  not  meant  to  be  a  complete 
Introduction,  but  is  in  fact  a  skilful  mosaic  of  Lightfoot’s  own  material,  put 
together  with  the  minimum  of  editorial  addition,  which  ‘involved  considerable 
re-arrangement  and  editing  of  what  was  in  some  cases  fragmentary’  (p.  vii).  The 
editor  deserves  our  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  task — and, 
incidentally,  in  doing  so  has  probably  done  with  Lightfoot’s  introductory  material 
very  much  what  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel  himself  did  with  his  material. 

This  Introduction  consists  of  six  sections,  two  quite  brief  (some  ten  pages  on  the 
Origins  and  Text  of  the  Gospel),  and  four  more  substantial,  on  Plan  and  Structure 
(pp.  1 1-26),  Relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (pp.  26-42),  Background  (pp.  42-56), 
and,  longest  and  most  interesting,  the  Portraiture  of  the  Lord  (pp.  56-76) . 

The  Ck)mmentary  reproduces  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  in  full,  with  its 
marginal  notes,  divided  into  fairly  long  sections  (sixteen  for  chapters  i-vii.  52  and 
viii.  12-XX.  31),  each  followed  by  its  exposition  and  notes.  The  notes  occupy  far 
less  space  than  the  exp)Ositions  (for  example  on  11-18  there  are  eleven  pages  of 
exposition  to  one  and  a  half  of  notes).  Chapter  xxi  and  vii.  53-viii.  1 1  form  two 
further  sections  in  an  Appendix.  Then  comes  an  Appended  Note,  ‘The  Lord  the 
true  passover  feast’,  in  which  Lightfoot  questions  Dr  C.  H.  Dodd’s  interpretation 
of  the  Laws  of  God  in  his  ‘Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel’.  There  arc  two 
indices,  one  of  Biblical  references  and  another  of  Subjects,  but  no  Bibliography  or 
Index  of  Authors. 

Lightfoot  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Bernard,  Dodd,  and  Hoskyns  and 
Davey,  and  this  indicates  fairly  enough  the  main  lines  followed  by  his  commentary. 
It  remains  within  the  tradition  of  critical  orthodoxy  as  that  has  been  understood 
within  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  in  England,  and,  though  it  contains  many  fresh 
insights  and  valuable  suggestions  (which  merit  most  careful  study  and  considera¬ 
tion)  on  matters  of  detail  and  interpretations  of  individual  passages,  it  does  not, 
taken  as  a  whole,  mark  any  decisive  advance.  It  consolidates  positions  that  have 
been  already  occupied  and  exploited,  and  in  this  resembles  Dr  Barrett’s  recent 
commentary.  Indeed  these  two  works,  similar  in  this  respect,  but  different  in  many 
others,  supplement  one  another  to  a  remarkable  degree.  But  neither  points  to  the 
way  ahead. 
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